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QUESTIONNAIRES FOR WITNESSES. 

The following Questionnaires weli^ issued by the Tariff Board: — 

L-GENERAL. 

(Issued to Enoinbbbiko Fzbms and Associahons.) 

Letter, dated 29th August 1923, 

I am directed to enclose a copy of a short questionnaire drawn up by tlic 
Tariff Board in connection with their enquiries into the steel industiy. 

2. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have put forward their claims to 
protection and have asked that the rates of duty on imported steel should 
be raised from 10 to 331 per cent. An important aspect of the case is the 
effect which the imposition of duties at that rate would have upon other 
industries for which steel is an important raw material. It is from this 
point of view that the questions have been framed. The Board are most 
anxious ^o ascertain the views of the firms interested in iron gnd steel, and 
the questions are intended to indicate the main points on which they desire 
information. At the same time the Board would like to make it plain that 
the questionnaire deals with only one aspect of the case and is not intended 
to be exhaustive. It is, of course, open to any one to adduce evidence to 
show that protection for steel is unnecessary or that the amount proposed 
is either excessive or insufficient. Apart from that your firm may wTsh to 
direct the attention of the Board to other aspects of the case which are 
important to you. But for the present the proposal put forward by the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company holds the field and it is the duty of the Boards 
to asoertain as fur as possible what the eon^quences are likely to bo if effect 
were given to it. 

3. 1 am to ask that if you intend to lay any representation before the 
Board full information may be given on the points brought out in the ques- 
tions. It is important that all such representations should bo sent in with 
the least pos.sible delay. Unless they are received by the loth September 
it wilf bef difficult for the Board to complete their work by the date when- 
it will be necessary for them to submit their recommendations to the Govern- 
ment of India. If you desire to adduce oral evidence the Bo/ird will fix a 
date after receiving the written statement of your views. I am to add that 
if you put forward proposals for the protection of any articles manufactured 
by 3 ’our firm, it is desirable that the question of the cost of production should 
be dealt with as fully as possible. 

4. It is the intention of the Board to take evidence as far as possible 
in public in accordance with the recommendations made in paragraph 303 
of the report of the Fiscal Commission. If, however, you are unwilling to 
publish part of the information you desire to lay before the Board, they 
will be prepared to treat it as confidential. It is to be remembered, however, 
that the Board may find themselves unable to base their recommendations 
on information which cannot be made public and it may, therefore, be 
important from your point of view that the main facts should be brought 
out in public evidence. 

5. I am to request that, if possible, 6 spare copies of all documents 
placed before the Board may be sent. 

6. All communications should be addressed to* me at tue office of the 
Board at No. 1, Council House Street, Calcutta. 
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(^UESTWNNAlltE.^ 

l^The proposal which has been put forward by ‘the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, is that the duties on imported steel should be raised from ID to 
33i per cent. Do you consider that ^le adoptiott'of this proposal would 
adversely afl’ect the operations of your firm and if so to what extent? 

2. What are the principal products manufactured by your firm for which 
steel is a ne^ssary raw material? 

3. State approximately the kinds of steel, and the quantity of each 
kind, required by the firm annually for the manufacture of their products^ 

4. What proportion does the cost of the steel bear in the ease of each 
product to the total cost of the finished article? 

6. What is the approximate Indian consumption of each product, and 
what proportion of that consumption is (a) imported or (5) manufactured 
ill India P 

6. What was the actual outturn by your firm during each of the last 
five years in the case of each product and what is the maximum outturn 
6f which your plant, as at present organised, is capable? 

7. Who are the principal consumers of the articles produced by your firm 
and for what purposes are they used? Are any of these products^ exported 
from India at present and if so to what extent? 

fi. Are any of the products of your firm used as the raw material for any 
other industry, and if so of what industries? 

9. What foreign competition (including for this purpose competition from 
the Ignited Kingdom or other parts of the Empire) do the products of your 
firm have to meet — 

(a) in the Indian marklfet, 

(1)) elsewhere? 

10. Do you consider that, in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the Fiscal Commission in paragraph 97 of their report, the circum- 
stances justify the grant of protection to any of the products (of which steel 
is the principal raw material) produced by your firm — 

(a) if the duties on steel were to remain unaltered, or 

(b) if the rate of duty were to he increased to 33J per cent. P ’ 

11. If protection is considered necessary in the case of any product at 
what rate and in what form do you consider it should be granted? 

12. Does the industry in wdiich your firm is engaged ever suffer from 
■dumping so far as those products are concerned for which steel is a principal 
raw material? 
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II.-RAlL}irAYS. 

(a) Stael Cattiag*. 

LtUtr ifo. 271, daf^d 19lk September 19lo. 

In connection with tiie enquiries of the Tariff Board into the steel industry 
two commercial firms producing steel castings in India hare put forward a 
request for protection. Complete statistics of the inqmrt of steel castings 
into India are not available in the Trade Returns, but the Board understands 
that the Railways are the chief consumers and I am, therefore, directed to 
SiSk whether you will be good enough to inform the Board of— 

(a) the weight and value of steel castings imported as such by your 
Railway during the last 2 official years; 

(h) the chief purposes for which these castings were used; 

(r) the approximate weight and values, if ascertainable, of steel cast* 
ings imported as parts of wagons, locomotives, carriage under- 
frames or other important articles during the last 2 years. 

(d) whether you expect that the annual requirements of your Railway 
will increase during the next five years. 

2. If steel castings are produced for j'our own purposes in your own 
workshops, it would help the Board if you would state the amount of your 
output during the last 2 years. 

3. One of the firms referred to above makes its castings entirely froir 
steel scrap and the question has been raised whether the supply of rar 
material of this kind would l>e adequate for the manufacture of steel caiting 
on a large scale. In order that they may satisfy themselves on this point 
the Board would be glad to know the average amount of steel scrap which 
your Railway can place on the market for sale annually. 


(ft) General. 

lAdtcr No. 272, dated 10th Septemher 1023. 

The 'rariff Board have been directed to examine the question of protection 
to tlie .steel industry and an important branch of their enquiry is the effect 
w'hich the imposition of protective duties on steel would be likely to have on 
the Railways in India. I am directed to enclose a set of questions which 
have been drawn up on certain points regarding which the Board would be 
glad to have information from your Railway. I am to request that, if 
possible, the replies may be sent so as to reach the Board not later than the 
1st Noveinljer. 

2. In my letter No. 271, dated the 19th September 1923, the Board have 
also addressed you regarding the requirements of your Railway in respect 
of steel casting.s, and another communication will bo sent shortly on the 
subject of the claims which have been placed before the Board by the wagon 
building firms. Apart from the special problems, the Board will be glad to 
receive any expression of the views of your company on the general question 
of protection to the steel industry as affecting Railways which you may cara 
to submit. 

3. [To Companies other than (1), (2), (3) and (4).] If you desire that 
oral evidence on behalf of your Company should l>e taken, the Board will 
•endeavour to arrange for this either at Calcutta before the 10th November, 
or at Bombay between the 12th and the 23rd November. 

3. [To (3) and (4) only.] The Board would le glad, if possible, to 
•examine a representative of your Railway orally at Bombay between the 
12th and tlje 23rd November. 

3. [To (1) and (2) only.] The Board* w'ould be glad to examine a repre- 
rsentative of your Company orally at Calcutta. If possible thii might bo 
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done before the 12th October^ but ff the answers to the questions are not 
ready in time the Board will endeavour to fix* some dute fitter the Pifia 
holidays and before the 10th November 1923. 


General Queiionnaire. 

1. What do you estimate as the probable annual consumption during the 
next five years by your Railway of the kinds of steel included in the enclosed 
statement* which has been supplied by the Tata Iron and Steel Company P 

2. To what extent would the annual capital or revenue expenditure fit 
your Railway be increased if the import duty weVe raised from Kfi to 33fi per 
cent., assuming that customs duty was payable on all imported materials 
and that the price was increased to the full extent of the additional duty? 

3. What further increase of expenditure would result if the higher import 
duty were extended also to structural steel imported in a fabricated condition P 

4. Would the increase of expenditure be of such magnitude as to render 
an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent a reduction in rates 
and fares which otherwise might have been possible? 

5. Do you consider that the increase in the price of steel resulting from 
the raising of the import duty to 33§ per cent, would be likely to retard the 
construction of Railways in India? 

6. Do you consider that the ostabliahment of the steel industry in India is 
desirable in itself from the Railway point of view putting aside for the 
moment the question of the means by which that result is to be attained? 

7^ Assuming that the industry cannot be establislied without protection, in 
what form do you consider it should he given? 


(c) Wagons. 

Letter No. SIS, dated SGth September 1923. 

In connection with the enquiries of the Tariff Board two firms manu- 
facturing wagons in India have put forward a claint for protection. I am 
directed to enclose a set of questions which have been drawn up with reference 
to this claim and I am to request that the Bonr»l may be favoured with the 
replies of your Company to these questions not later than the 1st November 
next, if possible. 


Questionnaire concerning IFar/oTis. 

Note 1. — (Juaiitities, weights and costs of the wheels and axles required 
for the wagons dealt with should bo eliminated from the figures given in reply 
to this questionnaire. 

Note 2. — Where possible figures should be given for (u) 1922-23, (h) 1923- 
24 and (c) probable average for the 4 .’^ars 1924-25 to 1927-28. 

1. WHint is the total number of wagons used by your Railway? Ho\r 
many are of each of the main types? 

2. W'ljat arc the annual requirements of new wagons of each of the main 
typos? 

3. Do you build wagons in your own workshops? If so, please give details 
of costs for the main types. 

4. How- many wagons have been bought in India P 

5. What have been the coats of each of the main types of imported wagons 
(cr) c.i.f. Indian port plus landing charges and duty; (h) finally erected and 
ready to run, not including cost of wheels and axles, firstly, if erqited in your 

* Vide Statement 2 (o) in the statements and notes received from thfr 
Tutn Iron and Steel Company, Limited. » 
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VIM wurtti, ana Becondly, if erected by private firm*. If erected in your own 
works please give details. gf costs. ^ 

(k For each of the main types of wagon what are the weights ot the fol- 
lowing per wagon? 

(a) Total wagon. 

(b) ** B ” Class steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(c) *' D ” Class steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(d) Steel castings, used in manufacture of wagon. 

(e) Spring steel used in manufacture of wagon. 

(/) Steel plates and sheets used in manufacture of wagon. 

(g) Structural steel (angles, channels, etc.) used in manufacture of 

wagon. 

(h) Wrought iron used in manufacture of wagon. 

(i) Iron castings used in manufacture of wagon. 

If any other class of steel is used to an important extent please give in- 
formation. 

7. Have you adopted, or are you considering the adoption, for wagon 
axles, tyres and springs the alternative British Standard Specifications 
(Report 24, Nos. 3a, 5a, 6a) or any other specifications which permit tlie 
use of basis open-hearth steel for these purposes? If not, why not? 

8. Do you consider that the establishment of a wagon building industry 
in India is desirable in itself from the Railway point of view putting aside 
for the moment the question of the means by which that result is lia be 
obtained ? 

9. Do you think that it would be more economical in the long run for the 
Railways to develop their own wagon works? 

10. The wagon companies in India are asking for assistance to an extent 
'which would bring the price paid to them for an A-1 type broad gauge wagon 
to about Rs. 4,600 while the price of steel in India is as at present. They 
have also asked that if protective duties are imposed on steel they may le 
compensated for the resulting increase in their cost of production. They 
estimate that for each increase of 10 per cent, in the duty the cost of the 
finished, wagon would go up by about Rs. 220. Assuming that assistance to 
the extent asked for is necessary and advisable, in what form do you consider 
it should be given? 

11. If assistance were given in a form which would increase the cost of 
wagons to the Railways do you think that the increase would be of such 
magnitude as to render an increase of rates and fares necessary or to prevent 
a reduction in rates and fares which might otherwise have been possible? 
And do you consider that the increase would be likely to retard the construe 
tion of Railways in India? 


HL-LOCAL GOVERNIiilENTS. 

(a) Quantities of steel consumed in the mufassal. 

Letter^ dated 27th September 1923, 

The appointment of the Tariff Board was announced in the Resolution 
of the Government of India in the Department of Commerce, No. 3748, dated 
the 10th July 1923, and at the same time the question of protection to the 
steel industry was referred to them for report. The Board have been able to 
obtain information regarding the major industries for which steel is a prin- 
cipal raw material, but so far they have dbt been able to collect much regard- 
ing the consumption of steel in the mufassal generally or regarding the minor 
industries dependent on steel. The main points nn witi>h the I^ard desire 
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information are covered by the enclosed questionnaire and -r would *iif 
greats assistance to the Board if a note could be *prepared. on these points 
by the local Director of Industries and supplied to them. Any observations 
which the Government of maytcare to malce on some or all of the 

points will, of course, be welcomed by the Board. 

2. I am to add that, if possible, the note now asked for should reach the 
Board by the 16th of November. The time within which the Board have to 
submit their recommendations to the Government of India is limited, and 
if the information is to be of use it must he received by the date indicated. 


^ufstionnaire regarding quantities of steel consumed in the mufassal. 

1. What articles made of steel are in common use in villages and small 

towns in ? 

2. To what extent at present are the articles enumerated in the reply 
to (1) imported aUd to what extent are they manufactured in India ? 

3. Where the articles are locally manufactured to what extent are they 
made from steel bars (either imported or manufactured in India) and :o 
what extent from steel scrap? 

4. How far would an increase in the duty on imported steel from 10 to 
331 per cent, involve increased expenditure to the ordinary cultivator or to- 
the resident in a small town? 

6. What minor industries exist in for which steel is a 

principal raw material? 

6. How would these industries probably he affected oy an increase in tho 
duty on steel from 10 to 331 P©r cent. ? 


(6) Quantities of Steel purchased by Local Governments. 

Letter, dated Srd October 1923, 

In the representation addressed to the Tariff Board by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company tlie proposal has been made that the customs duty on im- 
ported steel should l)e raised from 10 to 331 P©r Under the existing 

rules customs duties are not payable on Government stores and an increase 
in the duty would not affect Government expenditure on imported steel 
although under the operation of the stores rules, it might lead to larger 
purchases in India at a higher price. It has, however, Iwen urged by wit- 
nesses who have given evidence before the Board that customs duties on all 
imported stores should actually be paid by all puxchasing Departments of 
Government. If this proposal were adopted Local Governments would be 
affected by an increase in the duty on steel to the same extent as other 
consumers, and the Board are anxious to ascertain, if possible, what the 
result would he so far as Provincial Governments are concerned. 

2. T am directed request that, if tlvcre is no objection, the Tariff Board 
may bo furnished with information on the following points: — 

(*i) What was the averjige quantity of steel, whether fabricated or un- 
fabricnted, useil annually by the Government of for 

public works during the last 3 years? 

(b) Can this quantity be taken as an approximate estimate of their 
average annual requirements for the next 5 years? 

(r) To what extent would the cost of the steel used by the Local Govern- 
ment bo increased if the import duty on steel were raised from 
10 to 331 per cent, as proposed by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company and duty w'ere payable on Government in^portations o< 
ste^? 

The Board will welcome any observations which the Government of 
ihftv care to make on the basis of the facts disclosed. • 
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3. I am to add that if possible the information asked for shouid reach 
the Board by the 15tb of November next. The time within which the Board 
have to submit their recoifimendations to the Government of India limited 
and* if the information is* to be of use it must be received by the aate 
indicated. ** • 


IV.-SPECIAL. 

Letter^ dated X7th September 192Sy (1) The Bengal Iron Company^ (i) The 
Indian Iron and Steel Company , (S) The United Steel Corporation of 
• Asia. 

The Tata Iron and Steel Company in their representation addressed to 
the Tariff Board, have argued that, if adequate protection is accorded to 
the manufacture of steel, it is probable that other firms will also commence 
to manufacture and that before many years have elapsed the price of sted 
in India will be affected by internal competition and will eventually be 
brought down by this means to the world level. This question is of great 
importance in connection with the enquiries the Board are now carrying 
on, for so long as the manufacture of steel is carried on in India by a single 
firm only the danger of monopoly prices always exists. 

2. To (1), The Board understand that some years ago your Company 
commenced the manufacture of steel but eventually abandoned the experi- 
ment, and the experience then gained will render your opinion of special 
value. 

To (2). The Board understand that when the Indian Iron and Steel 
Company was formed it was intended to manufacture both pig iron andtfteel 
but that the scheme for steel manufacture has been dropped for the present. 

To (J3). The Board understand that the object in view when the United 
Steel Corporation of Asia was formed was to manufacture both pig iron and 
steel, but they do not know whether the manufacture of steel still forms part 
of the Corporation’s plans. 

3. (To all.) I am directed to enquire whether you would be prepared to 
assist the Board by furnishing them with a written statement of your views 
on the subject indicated in paragraph 1 above. The claim put forward on 
behalf of the Tata Iron and Steel Company is that the rate of duty on 
imported steel should be raised from 10 to 33§ per cent., and the question 
on which the Board would be glad to have the opinion of 

the Bengal Iron Company 

the Indian Iron and Steel Company 

the United States Steel Corporation of Asia 

is whether the imposition of that rate of duty would induce other firms to 
enter on the manufacture of steel. If you cposider that the rate of duty 
proposed is (a) excessive or (b) inadequate to secure the object in view the 
Board will be glad to have your opinion. 

To (2) only. Any information that can be given as to the reasons which 
led to the Indian Iron and Steel Company to modify their original plans 
for the manufacture of steel will be useful to the Board. 

To (3) only. If, as thing^ stand at present, the United Steel Corporation 
do not intend to proceed with their plans for the manufacture of steel, any 
information you can give as to the reasons underlying the decision of the 
Corporation will be useful to the Board. 


No. 1. 

Bombay Eiifmooriiif Employers* Federation* Bombay. 

Written Statement, dated the 17th September 192$. 

At a meeting of my Federation on the 12th September 1923, a question 
was brought forward in connection with the claim cf the Tata Iron and. 
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Stecil Company to protection and tlie snggestioi) that the r^te of duty 
impcrted steel should be rmsed from 10 to 881 cent. 

1* flm desired to state that my Federation wish* to register an empfa^itio 
protest against any proposal to have a Preferential Tariff of that»nature. 

It is understood that a Commission, which is sitting to^ deliberate on this 
question, wih be shortly visiting Bombay and my Federation would be glad 
if they could be given aq opportunity of deputing a representative to give 
evidence.* 


No. 2. 

Parry’s Engineering, Ld., Calcutta. 

Written Statement^ dated the Hth Augutt 192S. 

With reference to press communique No. 3/5, issued by your Board and 
dated Simla, 17th July 1023, we have the honour to submit herewith a 
statement of our views upon the question of extending protection to the 
manufacture of steel in India. 

The industry is already protected to the extent of 10 per cent, and though 
we are in favour of a tariff which will effectively carry out the proposal to 
ssist the manufacture of steel in India we wish to point out that any proteo- 
ion will naturally be taken full advantage of by manufacturers in their 
elling prices, and that if the tariff rate is unnecessarily high the existence 
ff other Indian industries will be jeopardised. We have ourselves experienced 
he *fndency, when Steel prices were high, for buyers of manufactured goods 
X) order only about half of their normal requirements with the obvious deter- 
nination to do without a part of the goods even at some personal 
inconvenience. We cannot therefore urge too strongly the necessity to 
ivoid indirectly overloading the consumer with tariffs which will handicap 
his spending capabilities. 

During the war, when wo supplied to the onder of the Munitions Board 
large quantities of Light Railway Rolling Stock, Turntables, Switches, etc., 
we were encouraged by Government to extend our plant in India on the 
understanding that in the future supplies would, as far as possible, be 
purchased from Manufacturers in India. Any large addition to the cost of 
steel has a tendency to reduce our turnover with most disastrous results 
to the manufacturing costs. 

Whilst on this subject we beg to draw your attention to the result of 


tariff revisions since the war. 

(a) Under the old tariff, duties were as follows: — > 

Per cent. 
Duty. 

Article 69— Tipping Trucks 11 

Article 84— Steel 2| 

Protection to us as manufacturers 84 

^b) Under the present tariff duties are as follows: — 

Article 68— Tipping Trucks 16 

Articles 83 and 84 — Steel 10 

Protection to us as manufacturers .... 6 


It will thus be seen that already the alteration of tariffs has been most 
injurious to a local industry and we request that the case whirii we have 
illustrated above may be borne in mind when tariff adjustments are contem- 
plated. * 

It will be observed that though we are in favour of a pblioy of encouri^lnff 
Indian enteimrise we are of opinion that all increases or tariffs are liable to 
produce harusbip to some section ofatbe community. ^ * 

• A’oTi,— The Federation eventually declined to send a representative to 
give oral evidence. 


No.% 


Meitn. Parry and Company, Madr 

Written 'Statement j ^ated the Srd Augutt vM 
We have the honour to invite your attention to one of the duiadvantagea 
under which engineering concerns in this country are labouring by the altera- 
tion in tariffs which took place in 1922. 



Under the old tariff though Tipping Trucks, for manual labour, were 
lyisessed to a duty of- 11 per cent, and are now assessed to 15 per cent., the 
raw material from which they are manufactured was charged 2i per cent, 
only whereas now it is charged 10 per cent. * 

The position for the manufacturer in India of Tipping Truck is therefore 
as follows: — 


Under the old tariff. 

Pep cent 
Duty 

Tipping Trucks (Article 59) 11 

Raw material for building above (Article 84) . . . 2| 

Protection to manufacturers 84 


Under the Current tariff. 

Per cent. 

Duty. 

Tipping Trucks (Article 58) 16 

Raw material (Articles 83 and 84) 10 • 

Protection to manufacturers 6 

At present the steel concerns in India are not rolling the sizes req^uired for 
these trucks so that Indian manufacturers of trucks cannot put matters 
right by purchasing their material in this country. 

We request that the import tariff on these trucks may be increased from 
164 to 184, cjr even say 20 per cent., in order to provide the same protection 
io manufacturers in India as was provided under the old tariff. 


. No. 4. 

Angus Company, Limited, Calcutta. 

Replies to questionnaire No. 7, dated jth September 1923. 

1. Wo take it for granted that the Iron and Steel Company probably do not 
>xpect to receive all that they have asked for. We think that a moderate 
increase in the duty say from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, would not 
adversely affect the operation of our firm if the rate of duty on our manufac- 
lured product were also similarly advanced. 

2. Textile machinery for jute mills and shafting for power transmission of 
ill Jj^s of mills. 

j/fTOar engineering works are new with capacity much larger than the 
olume of business so far obtainable. The quantity of orders obtainable 
lepends somewhat upon the proportion of the orders plao^ in India and 
he proportion plac^ elsewhere. This in turn depends somewhat upon 
he rate of duty on imported machinery and the^rate of duty on the raw 
aaterial. At present, we have a 10 per cent, duty on iron and steel and a 
14 per cent, duty on machinery. Two of the largest orders recently placed 
or jute mill machinery (Ghampdany and Victoria) were placed in Scotland. 
)ur prioel were about 10 per cent. «lower but the buyers are not quite 
ertain that the quality of the Indian-made machinery would be equal to 
he machinery from United Kingdom, i If the works were running to their 
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full capacity, they would require* roughly the following amounts per 


annum:— 


000 sheets. 


Tons. 

6,000 

2,500 

100 

60 

190 


Pig iron 
Mild steel 
Carbon steel 
Brass 
Copper . 

Tinplates 
Toij^L. 

Approximately 20, ( 

* 4. It varies greatly with the kind of machinery. On some kind of jute 
mill machinery, it would be as' low as 20 per cent, to 25 per cent, while on 
some large orders for shafting it might run up as high as 80 per cent, to 
90 ser cent. 

Jffl, The articles which we chiefly make are jute mill machinery shafting 
and transmission material, locomotive cylinders, forgings, brass and gun 
metal castings. The ordinary Indian demand for these is probably sufficient 
to keep ourselves and competitors in India in these lines of work moderately 
busy if wo could secure the orders which are now placed outside of India. In 
every case, we expect to sell to the Indian consumer at a price lower than 
the duty paid cost of the imported article and the ordinary difference is 
about 10 per cent, lower. Just at present, the trade in our line of work is 
going through a period of transition. Orders which formerly were always 
placed outside of India are now beginning to be placed in India and to a 
considerable extent. We take it for granted that this movement will continue 
and tkat after a few years nearly all of this business will be placed in 
India always assuming that the. Indian Engineering Works will not be 
handicapped by placing a high duty on their raw material while giving a 
low duty to the finished articles imported in competition with their product. 

€. Our Works are new and have not been running five years. Our Works 
have not yet been able to get under full headway for lack of sufficient volume 
of orders and the principal reason for this lack is some skepticism on the* 
part of the buyers as to the Indian-made machinery being satisfactory in 
quality as compared with machinery from United Kingdom. However, on 
this point we have made such substantial progress that we think we are- 
now able to offer pretty good evidence of the satisfactory quality of our 
product. 

, 7. Jute mills for the jute mill machinery. 

All kinds of mills and works for the shafting and transmission 
material. 

Railroads, for the locomotive cylinders. 

Railroads, mills. Port Commissioners, P. W. D. and others for general 
forgings. 

No, our products are not exported from India at present to any extent. 
We think they are likely to be so exported in the future and especially 
to Eastern Asiatic ports. 

8. Generally speaking, no, not to any considerable extent. 

9. Our principal competition is from United Kingdom. 

10. Yes, our industry complies with all the conditions laid down rn 
paragraph 97 of the Fiscal Commission Report. 

A. If the duties on iron and steel remain unaltered the duty on 
machinery should be increased from 21 to 10 per cent. 

R. If the rate of duty on iron and steel is increased from 10 per 
cent, to some higher figure, the rate of duty on machinery 
should also be increased to the same figure. 

11. We hare mentioned the rates in our answer No. 10. We thisir 
that protection should not be granted in any form other than a duty dtt 
imports. 

12: No, our industry does not suffer from dumping. 



|\or Answer to No. 3. . 

Approximate kind and quantity of steel which would he required by ths 
* Angus Engineering^ Works annually if the Works were fairly buiy. 

, Kind of steel. • Tons per annum. 

Best quality mild steel 1,925 

Best quality carbon steel ..... 75 


T«tal 


2,000 


For Answer to No. 4. 

Angus Engineering Works Manufactures cost of steel in proportion to the 
total cost of finished articles^ roughly estimated figures only. 


Articles. Cost of steel 

Per cent. 

Jute mill machinery . . . . . . . 30 — 35 

Shafting 75—80 

Miscellaneous forgings 60 — 60 


No. 5. 


The Shalimar Works, Limited, Howrah. 


lieplks to Questionnaire No. /, 11th September 1923. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your letter No. 203, dated the 5th 
Septeml)er enclosing questionnaire drawn up by the Tariff Board in con- 
nection with their enquiries into the steel industry. Wo have to reply as 
follows : — 

Answer to Ao. 1. — Yes. If the duty of imported .steel is raised to 33J 
per cent, it would adversely affect 50 per cent, of the operations of our firm. 

Answer to No. 2. — Boats, Launches, Pontoons, Buildings, Steamer Re- 
pairs. 


Ansicer to No. If 


w’orking at our maximum output per annum : — 
Mild steel. 


Tons. 


Plates 1,6CK) 

Angles 1,000 

Rounds 175 

Flats 125 

Joists 60 

Channels . . . • 25 

Bulbs 15 

Rivets 400 

Bolts and nuts 80 


•Total 


3,370 


Answer to No. 4. — Boats and Pontoons 90 per cent., Launches 50 per 
cent; • 

Answer to No. 5. — Except for a few outside liners all our production is 
consumed in India and about 75 per cent, of the raw material is imported 
and used in the manufacture of the said articles. 



Answer to No, 
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Tons. ' Tons. Tons. 

, 1918 .... 330 * 800 40 

1919 115 .500 25 

1920 .... 280 1 ^ 126 

1921 .... 600 1,600 f5 

1922 .... 230 860 46 

Maximum as No. 3 paragraph, being about 130 per cent, more than these 
figures. 

Answer to No. 7. — Calcutta Boating Firms, Port* Commissioners, Govern 
ment for service on River Hooghly, Steamer Companies such as — 

• Asiatic Steam Navigation Co., Ld., 

Anchor Brocklebank, 

Harrisons, 

Bombay Persian, 
and other Continental liners. 

No exports except repairs to Home Steamers. 

Anjitacr to No. 8. — No. 

Answer to No. 9. — (a) We have to meet competition from England »n me 
•construction of Tugs, Launches, Boats and in the case of repair Tcrb from 
Hongkong, Java, Straits Settlements and Ceylon, and for miscellaneous 
items such as coal tubs, from the Continent. 

Answer to No. 10. — (a) No. 

(h) Yes. 

Answer to No. 11. — In the form of a bounty rate. 

Ar^wer to No. 12 .- 7 N 0 . 

General Bcmarks. — We are strongly opposed to protection in the form 
of increased duties on imported steel which would place Indian manufac- 
turers in the hands of one Company (Tatas) to supply the whole of their 
demand. 

But supposing the duty on imported steel is increased to 33J per cent, 
would the steel industry in India receive any great stimulus throughout 
India. Preference as an encouragement to production is not a complete 
solution in itself — it is only a contributory one and its success is dependent 
on an ever-increasing efficiency in production. Apart from key industries 
the aim of a preference is not to preserve by subsidy an industry which — 
in the phrase of political economy — is outside the margin of cultivation 
because if a production is on an economically unsound basis — it must even- 
tually come to grief. If Tatas arc not to be beaten in the struggle for 
•existence then perhaps they want assistance. But are they struggling for 
existence? Ancf would any extra amount received in price from preference 
or protection be regarded as an addition to the income or dividend of the 
recipient or would it be used for the improvement of methods of production 
which is the only ultimate guarantee of the permanent preservation of the 
industry. 

If the Board are satisfied that Tatas cannot reasonably be expected ta 
carry on then the State ought to come to their assistance and a definite 
acheme of development planned out for a fixed period. 

No. 6. 

Mackintoth Burn, Ld., Calcutta. 

Replies to questionnaire No. I, dated 12th September 1923. 

We are in receipt of yours of the 6tb instant, and have pleasure in sending 
you herewith our answers to your questionnaire. We also enclose 6 copies 
of same as requested. 

(1) Yes. It would increase the cost of erection of substantial buildi^ 
including dwelling houses, the excessive cost of which is* already engaging 
the attention of a Governi*'®"* in Halcutta. 
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(2) Buildings of every description. 

" (3) Boiled steel beams, * Rolled tees, angles and channels, Mild steel 
pla^s, Mild rounds, squares and flats. e 

Our purchases of these* items amounted to in 1921 (the only year for 
crhich we have figures rSady to hanfl) 

Rs. 

Local purchase 1,47,774 

Imported 4,23,977 

(4) The cost of steel work in relation to the total cost of a building is in 

oase of domestic buildings about 71 per cent., in the case of large city 

blocks 22 per cent., and in the case of jute mills and other industrial build-* 
ings 33 per cent. 

(5) We have not the statistics available. 

(6) The approximate quantity of steel used in our business annually is 
2,000 tons. 

(7) The public generally but principally large industrial, mercantile and 
trades firms. No export trade. 

(8) No, except that the excessive cost of factory buildings must operate 
against the extension of industries. 

0)). (10), (11) These qtiestions are inapplicable to the business of 
builders. 

(12) No. 


No. 7. 

MeMrs. Heady and Gresham, Limited, Gilcutta. 

Written Statement, dated 24th September 1923. 

We have to acknowledge receipt of your circular letter No. 259, dated the 
15th instant, enclosing short questionnaire which has been read by us with 
interest. 

The local manufacturing side of our business,^ however, is at present only 
a small one, and our requirements of raw material can bo readily purchased 
by us locally. 

At the present time we consider the adoption of the proposed increased 
duty of imported steel is unnecessary and likely to adversely affect trade, 
inasmuch as finished articles will, in consequence of this duty, of necessity 
be very miqh higher than is now the case. 


No. 8. 

Messrs. Jas. Alexander & Co., Ld., Calcutta. 

Written Statement, dated 9th October 1923. 

I have been following with interest the proceedings of the Tariff Com- 
mission and though I am not particularly anxious to appear in the lime- 
light 'of a public examination, I feel that in the interests of the smaller 
engineering firms I should add my protest against any idea of protecting 
basic industries such as the manufacture of steel, etc., by the imposition of 
protective tariffs. There arc many small firms like ourselves throughout 
Bengal engaged in general engineering work whose capital does not permit 
them to import or carry comprehensive stocks of iron and steel and who 
draw their supplies from local firms such as Jessop A Co., Balmer Lawrie A 
Co., Martin A Co. and the bazar firms. Since only a moderate percentage of 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company’s output reached Calcutta it follows that 
most of the raw material available locally is impor^ and the imposition of 
a heavy tariff would re-act on the smaller firms just as it would do in a 
greater measure on the larger firms, lousiness in the engineering trade is- 
precarious enough at the present time without the additional handicap of air 
enhanced tariff on our iron and steel. Many of us are taking work at 



present at very little above coat merfJy to keep goiifg*and to keep our labour 
together. Staffs are reduced to a minimum and. all unnecessary expenditure 
cut 4own. The general impression locally among those concerned is that 
the Tata Iron and Steel Company has become such a huge organization ^hat 
it has got out of hand and now needs reorganizing on economical buttness 
lines. Were this done over-head charge would be reduced and tlie margin 
of profit increased. I have no direct knowledge of the proportion of their 
over-head charges but I think on investigation that it will he found to be 
much higher than it shoulll be. Should it be desirable in the interests of 
the country that help should be given to the firm 1 humbly suggest that 
bounties in the form of a percentage on their output -should be ^iven until 
• their present Government contracts expire. After that the contracts could fee 
renewed but at a more eqiutnble rate which would permit of the bounty 
being dispensed with. My firm came into being in 1915 and up to March 
1021 we did a good deal of munition work. When this work censed we 
concentrated on power transmission gear and two of our special line are 
the manufacture of wrought iron and cast iron pulleys and the production of 
shafting from rough mild steel bars. Wo use British mild steel for our 
shafting and also imported mild steel plates and rods for our wrought iron 
pulleys. These raw materials are imported under a tariff of 10 per cent. 
Finished shafting and manufactured pulleys, however, are imported into 
In{lia under a tariff of 21 per cent. We venture to suggest that the sug- 
gested bounty to the basic industries could bo met by enhancing the import 
tariff on machinery, components of machinery prime-movers, railway mate- 
rial, etc. The war period gave a stimulus to the manufacture of such in 
this country and at the present time much more machinery and components 
of such together with components of railway materials, engineering requi- 
sites,*' ele« trical requisites, motnr trade requisites and components are now 
manufactured than was the case prior to the war. This enhanced tariff 
would servo the whole purpose of encouraging the secondary industries and 
also furnish the means to help the basic industries. It should be an axiom 
that the i?nport duty on raw materials should not exceed that on materials 
manufactured from the same raw materials. The wagon industry does not 
directly concern us but we beg to point out that the firms concerned deserve 
help since the mere fact of their existence tends to keep down the cost of 
imported wagons and certain component parts of wagons. We shall be 
pleased to reply in writing to any questions you may desire to ask or to give 
any information you may desire to have concerning our business. 


No. 9. 


J. C. Gammon (Bombay), Ltd., Bombay. 

TVritfcn Statement^ dated 30th November 1023. 

Reference to the proposed increase of duty on steel we wish to recotd 
below our reasons against this. 

Our business and that of other constructional firms in India depends 
largely upon our obtaining our materials at a reasonable price, and an 
‘ncrease in the price of steel would most certainly do us considerable harm. 

Further we are faced with the necessity of purchasing steel from a single 
highly protecte<l combine, and in the absence of healthy local competition 
what assurance have we that this combine will sell at more than a mere 
fraction below imported steel despite the fact that with the protection they 
ask they could no doubt do so and still make a fair profit? 

Again can Tatas supply all thet steel required by a firm such as ours? 
The majority of steel used by Reinforced Concrete Engineers is of small 
sections and under, and according to our Information Tatas have tiurned 
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•out only a very JimiteS quantitj of thda sice, and practically none of sices 
still smaller. We understand that the rolling of small section bars is far 
Jess profitable than of heavier sections, and consequently Tatas woulc^ most 
probably roll the heavier .and more profitable sections first, and users of 
small sections would updoubte<lIy be kept waiting indefinitely for their 
deliveries, besides having to pay a premium for the sections required. 

The net result of this would he that we should havt lo ouy trom abroad 
aS before and pay this excessive duty which will in no way help Tatas rs an 
industry and yet cripple us ns a firm. 

If this contention is correct and we affirm it is we see no reason why a 
protective tariff should he put on small section bars at qny rate. 

After five years of war there are still large arrears of constructional work* 
necessary in India. Kven at present prices private individuals cannot 
construct a building and get anything like a fair return for their money, as 
is instanced by the large buildings on Ballard Estate which are lying empty 
and even incomplete. A further increase in the cost of steel would un- 
doubtedly very seriously curtail private enterprise, and the numerous con- 
structional and other classes of engineering firms, as well ns merchants dealing 
in iron and steel who collectively have heavy vested interests in the country, 
and who are largely responsible for giving India her present trading credit 
and develoiiing her internal wealth, would suffer to a very great degree. 


No. 10. 

The Enamelled Ironware, Ltd., dated 28th August 1923. ^ 

We have tin; honour to submit for the C( nsideration of your Board the 
followijig particulars in connection with tlse Enamelled Ironware Company, of 
whicli \se are the Managing Agents. 

The Company’s Factory is situated at Jamshedpur and is one of the Snbsi- 
diary Companies of the Tata Jmn it S'lecl (.'o., Ltd. Owing to unavoidable 
delays we have not yet commenced manufuc ure and are therefore not in a 
position to make a formal application for protection for this industry. With 
reference, however, to the claim put forward by the steel industry for protec- 
tion, wc, would point out that although for a period of five years we are covered 
by our ^laferial Agreement with the i'ata Iron iV Steed Co., we w'uild like to 
hold ourselves free to (laiin protection, corresponding to any duty that may 
he placed upon imported steel sheets, etc., on the expiry of onr present Agree- 
ment. rnle.ss protection is accorded to manufacturers of enamelled ironware 
in this country, they will be at a consi(i<‘ra!ile disadvantage, assuming that 
steel prices are enhanced owing to the imposition of any import duty on steel, 
in competition wdth manufacturers in other countries, who would have a 
cheaper source of supply for their steel sheets. 

We would also ask that in the event of any duty being imposed on imported 
steel before the Tata Iron Steel Co. are themselves in a position to meet 
our requirements of steel sheets, some tcmpora»'y relief should be given to the 
enamelled ironw^are industry to cover this period. The Company’s Factory is 
the fir.st undertaking of its kind in India and will in its initial stage require 
all the assistance, and protection from outside competition, that can reason- 
ably he given. 

If, a.s we hope, this letter is received by you before the Board concludes 
its sittings at Jamshedpur, we should very much appreciate a visit being paid 
to our w^orks by the members of the Board, should it ^ found convenient. 
Although, as we have mentioned above, wo have jiot actually c.ommenced 
manufacture, the plant is erected and it is hoped to make a start, on an 
experimental scale, within the next fortnight. W’e are sending a copy of this 
letter to the Factory, where our Manager will be glad to make all arrange- 
ments for ydhr visit if you will kindly communicate with him direct at Tata- 
nagar. Wo have instruoted him to place at your disposal any further infor- 
mation you may require and which we are in a position to give you at present. 
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Nb. 11. 

^ The Tinplate G>mpany of Indio» Limiledt Jamibedpiur. 

Written Statement, * . 

A, — Original representation from the Tinplate Company of InJia^ Limited^ 
dated the Uth August 192S. 

We had the honour tb enquire from you on 28th ultimo whether you 
would be favourably disposed towards our placing before you, on the occasion 
of your visit to Jamsh^pur, the case of this ^mpany for Protection, and 
, we have to thank you for your reply of 31st ultimo agreeing to hear our 
views. We regret that, owing to illness, it has not been possible to placo 
before you an outline of our case at an earlier date. 

We now send you attached a statement of the broad lines on which we 
consider that the claim of this Company to assistance by means of a Pro- 
tective Tariff should receive your favourable consideration. In handing you 
this, we venture also to draw your attention to the circumstances under 
which our Company originally came into existence, the exceptional difficulties 
with which it has been confronted in carrying out its original plans, and 
why it has been able to do so. 

The inception of the Company was first mooted during the Great War 
when the enormous difficulties of importing Tinplates sufficient to meet the 
requirements of India for both Military and Commercial purposes naturally 
raised the question as to whether this material could not be manufactured 
indigenously. As the largest individual importers of Tinplates into India, 
the cBurmah Oil Company, Limited, were the first to give the possibilities 
of the question their consideration and the result of this was the inception 
by them, in 1^17, of preliminary negotiations with the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, for the formation of a Company to be financed by these 
two groat undertakings, the former of which agreed to purchase a very 
large portion^of the Company’s product and the latter to provide the raw 
material and other amenities which they Were in a position to offer at 
Jamshedpur. These negotiations were well in train when the end of the 
War came and were carried to finality. Actual estimates of the cost of the 
necessary buildings and machinery were completed during 1919 and the 
Company was registered in January 1920. Tenders were then called for the 
materials required and orders therefor placed eventually, mostly in America 
owing to the more favourable terms otl'ered by manufacturers in that country. 
As 1920 progressed, however, the fluctuations of exchange moved in a direction 
most adverse to the Company and it soon became evident that the capital 
originally estimated as sufficient for the Company would prove wholly in- 
adequate. In such a serious position indeed was the Company placed as a 
result that consideration had to be given to the question as to whether 
after all the enterprise would not have to be abandoned. By the help, however, 
of the financial support of the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, work w’as 
carried on. There now supervened circumstances which necessarily further 
upset the financial calculations on which the conception was based. I»»the 
first place tvs you are aware in the period following the War the rates of 
exchange were most unfavourable to the purchase of plant in the United 
States, where, in addition, as elsewhere, the cost of all descriptions of 
material had risen to excessive levels. Further as the plant and machinery 
began to arrive in India in 1921 the Company was again handicapped by 
the greatly increased duties on imports into India which were brought inter 
force. 

Your Board will, wtf think, agree from a perusal of the above that the 
difficulties which this Company has had to face in bringing its plans to 
fruition have been more than ordinary and the successful future of the 
venture nujst still be exceedingly ^oubtful unless it can look Ac the consi- 
derate regard from time to time, as circumstances deve'lop, of the Govern- 
ment of India. This new enterprise marks an important step in the^ indus^ 
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trial development of thf Empire, and t|iat it has been found possible by 
the successful initial^ operation of this plant to produce tinplates at Golmiiri 
of the finest quality points io what may achieved even with so difficult 
and trying a metallurgical operation as this in the direction of overcoming 
the natural and climatic and* racial disadvantages under which India labours. 
Your Board will visit the Works agd we need not, therefore, stress the 
exhausting and at the same 'time delicate nature of this continuous process 
and the obvious difficulties of successful operation in this climate. Never- 
theless by installing specially designed machinery, buildings, and appliances 
those who were responsible for founding the industry in India and who 
persevered through disadvantages and against the most adverse conditions 
have the satisfaction of seeing the Indian operative engaged in an industry 
which, as our statement ivill show you, has had to be abandoned in many 
countries and, but fdr the support of Government, would not have been 
successfully continued in the United States of America. The ensured success 
of this great venture is, we submit, of the utmost importance to India, and 
that it pre.sent8 to-day the most obvious instance in which tlie policy the 
Government of India has approved and adopted should 1)6 applied. In fact, 
there is little doubt that this Company w^ould long ere now liave shared 
the fate which overtook so many enterprises wlikli were attempted at about 
the same time, had it been in tlie ordinary position of having to rely on 
the public entirely for the capital necessary to bring it into being and were 
it not in the position that it is, of having a certain market for the major 
portion of its initial output. The fact that the Tinplate Company did 
carry on to finality was due solely to the support which it has received from 
its sponsors, in money, materials and market. 

Your Board will see tlie Works at Golmuri and there is no need, there- 
fore, for us to enlarge upon their magnitude, and the care which has lieeu 
taken to ensure that they are the emlxHliment of all that is most up-to-date. 
As they stand they are tlie finest Tinplate Works in the world, and we 
sincerely trust that the result of your Board’s deliberations on our case for 
the imposition of a Protective Tariff will be such as to ensure that the great 
pioneer work of the Burmah Oil Company, Limited, and the Tata Iron aiifl 
Steel Company, Limited, in launching this hew industry will meet with the 
success which it merits and that the industry so foumled will he rendered 
such assistaiieo in overcoming its initial difficulties as will ensure the ex- 
pansion of which it is capable in the future. 

AVo have referred above to the founding of the Tinplate Industry in 
America, and as the circumstances obtaining in both countries appear to ns 
to present many points of analogy, we have drawn a direct comparison 
between the two which is dealt with in detail in the attache<! memorandum. 

AVhatever further particulars of the Company’s position you may require 
will be furnished to yon in oral evidence by Mr, A. K. Faulkner, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, Mr. H. D. Towneml, the Company’s Agent at 
Golmuri, and Mr. J. Leyshon, Works Manager. 


Protection for Tinplate Manufacture in India. 

The tinplate trade in India to-day offers an immediate comparison with 
» the tinplate trade in America thirty-three years ago. 

Statwof AmerlS.*** American steel industry was developing and 

wanted outlets for its products. It could produce 
steel satisfactory for the manufacture of tinplates, hut it could not compete 
witlv the old established trade of South Wales, whicj? dates from the 17th 
Century, and even so long ago as 1815, w'as exporting £276,000 worth of 
tinplgte annually. In South Wales the secrets of the trade have been handed 
clown for generations from father to son, and for a 
Competisioo. country to cotnpete with them was iiopossible. 

except by importing crews from Wales itself and getting them to teach the 
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;ijnerican vorkana, a process Bely to be lengthy ^nd very expensive. Again, 
climate wa# against the Amehcan manufacturer. The 
Climate. climate of South Waley was favourable to the conti- 

nue^ and exhausting manual exertion of the Hot Mills, and in Southl^ales 
no such temperatures have to he faced as in the United States of Aitrenca. 
It was in fact commonly believed in Sputh Wales ^hat tinplate could not be 
manufactured in the United States of America at all; that the* intense heat 
during the summer months would make it impossible to operate the furnaceSt 


The legislature, however, took the view that the development of so im- 
portant an industry as tinplate manufacture was 
StSfffof AmeHcaV” '^"*^**^ necessary to the country, ami determyied to pi^ a 
duty on the import of tinplate such as would enable 
the American manufacturers to meet Welsh competition during the first few 
years of experiment and education, a previous effort in 1862 to establish the 
industry with the help of the import duty of 25 per cent., which was 
imposed for revenue purposes after the Civil War, having failed completely. 

Accordingly in October 1890 the McKinley Tariff Act (iee Appendix) 
\r u'j 1 T ««• passed, imposing a duty of 2*2 cents per lb. 

.0 n ej ar , imported plate (eqtiivaleut to nearly 10 shillings 

per box) and although the intial mistake was made of delaying its action 
until 1st July 1891 (which drove up prices in the meantime with no benefit 
to the Exche(iuer), the Act was completely successful. Had it not been 
successful in creating an industry, it was to have lapsed at the end of six 
years, but, as the following table will show, it completely justified its object: — 


f 


Year. 



Production in 

U. 8. A. 

Exports from 
South Wales 






to U. .S. A. 






Tuns, 

Tons. 

1891 






82.5,150 

1892 





('0 

278,500 

1895 





80.512 

210,54.5 

1890 





1117, 1:i4 

119,179 

1897 





199, .5 11 

08,85 1 

1898 





:t20,9()0 

00,77.5 

1899 





:h)0,s70 

0 ^} 


(ft) Kiuuivs not available. 


There were, of course, some who raised objections to the duty : the fruit 
and meat canning interests in particulars, w^ere for a 
Oljectiou* to Tariff. time seriously affected, because tinplate prices not 
, , ' against them but fell to their competij^ors 

abroad, the loss of the American trade having a depressing effect on Welsh 
tinplate prices to other countries. Further, the general public had to pay 
an increased price for anything packed in tinplate; in other words, the 
community was taxed for the purpose of starting an industry t deemed to be 
an essential. The fact remains that to-day the 
Vindlwtion of Tariff. United States is competing successfully with South 
-.4 ..u X XU foreign markets, and it may, therefore, bo 

sauf that the present reduml duty of 15 per cent, nd valorem is more, for 
revenue than protection purposes. Even, however, assuming that the 
American *P*Kl*li still need this moclerate protection, it does not 

follow that the McKinley duty was not justified. Without initial protection 
the Unit^ States of America woul^i to this day be dependent fbr its supplies 
on ooutB Wales. 
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Although the McKiiriej* Act was successful in making possible the manu- 
facture of tinplate in America, the American manu- 
ProWenu of Msnafwtore. facturers had many difficulties to face. The critics 

^ who held that it would be impossible to cSntinue 

manufacture throughoyt the summer proved to be right, os were those who 
held that America would be sericwsly handicapped by the lack of skilled 
labour. These two main difficulties were faced in characteristic fashion, 
by a resort to better machinery and better equip- 
DilBculties surraonoted. nient. Lofty, spacious buildings took the place of 
the low crowded buildings usual in South Wales, and 
machinery was developed to lighten the physical burden of the operatives 
And to displace some engaged on the more arduous jobs. Tinplate pro- 
duction to-day probably involves a smaller net expenditure of human energy 
in America than it does in South Wales, and the initial handicap of lack 
of trained labour may in the end almost be said to have favoured the United 
States of America, motlern American machinery for rolling steel bars into 
plate having through force of circumstances been developed to a pitch un- 
attaincd in South Wales. 

The grotinds on which protection was demanded for the tinplate industry 
in the United States are tliose on which i)rotection is asked for the industry 
in India. 

The manufacture of tinplate is suited to this country. The principal 
raw material, steel bar, is available and has been 
Suitability of the Industry proved to be of the reqtiisite fineness — no small 
tribute to the manufacturers; the Indian, under the 
trained leadership of iiiillmen from South Wales, has shown himself to be 
a potentially capable tinplate worker; olamatic conditions, despit^ the 
unanimous contrary opinion, not only of the W'elsh manufacturer, but also 
of the American, liave proved no bar to continuous working throughout the 
Indian Hot Weather; and an enormous indigenous market exists for tin- 
plate. 

These circumstances, requisite for the ultimate success of the industry 
and thus for a claim for protection, do not by any 
Dlincuiiicfl in India. means remove all difficulties. Work may be possible 
through the hot weather, hut ne(*(?ssarily at the ex- 
pense of production and, tlierefore, additional overhead cost, and it has been 
made possible only by what in South Wales would ho an excessive initial 
capital expenditure. With huihlings of a .spaciousness exceptional even for 
America, elahoi’nte equipment for blowing cooled air on to the operatives, 
water-cooled floors and furnace fronts, chimney stacks of unusual height 
for carrying away noxious fumes, and generous spacing of machinery, no 
expense has been spared to counter the difficulties attendant on continuing 
one of the liardest known manual processes through the Indian Hot Weather. 

Again, while it has been said that the Indian has shown hiihself to be 
potentially capable of becoming a tinplate worker it has yet to be proved 
that he will ever be able to work without expensive supervision on a scale 
unknown to other Indian industries. The most optimistic estimate places 
the ultimate number of skilled operatives required to help and supervise 
each Hot Mill crew of 18 at 3, or a proportion of 1 ; 6, and the ability to 
cut down the proportion of supervisors to as far as one-.sixth is solely due 
to the equipment installed, which is much bigger and more costly than 
that employed by the South Wales Manufacturer, and therefore adds pro* 
portionately to the overhead cost of production. There are, however, corres- 
ponding drawback.s to this use of less skilled labour. However, strict the 
supervision, a workman may by a single clumsy action “ roll his tongs ” 
and break a roll worth £200; work may be ruined, by unskilful handling; a 
hot neck ” may be caused by inattention; and undue amount of steel may 
be wasted in scrap. 

In shor^ to establish a tinplate industry in India necessitates the ex- 
penditure of capital on a scale unknown^in South Wales, and the very means 
which make the industry possible art those which endanger its succe.s8. 

C 2 
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Competition in the trade is fierce, and it is not to w 6xp6Cted that South* 
Wales will yiew with equanimity the loss of her 
foreign Compttltion. trade with India, who is probably one of her th^ee* 
best foreign customers. India is a market Wales sought and d^eloped i^en 
her trade with America heunn to fall offf after the passage of the McKinley 
Act and from 4,50() tons in 1892 her trade in India nad increased by 1,905 
to over 44 0(X) tons. Consequently strenuous attempts will undoubtedly be 
made to meet the opposition from India. This argument will be carried' 
further in oral examination. 

India possesses the natural facilities for developing this tra(^, but thf* 
trade cannot at once take full advantage of the facili- 
* SuccevBfal Pro<luotion in available. The Tinplate Company of India, 

Limited, has in a few months effected what the tin- 
plate world declared to he impossible ; tinplate has been produced in India 
of a quality comparable with any. One-third of their Works has been brought 
into operation with the help of the staff imported for the whole plant, but 
the task of spreading them over the remaining two-thirds will mean months 
of patient education and training. During this period every box produced 
will mean a loss, and here again it is true .that the very means which will 
make the industry possible arc those wliich endanger its success, for large 


production is essential to cut ilown costs. 

Tinplate manufacture has been tried in Italy, Spain, Canada. Norway 
Itiissia and dapan; hut the attempts have been total 
K«l'urc»i.iothorC.„nt.i™. <>r paiti.il failures. Tl.oir failure lias I.een due to 

't-r./.litiifiil ‘ 


redirc) of tlie infant Indian indiistiy. 

The effect of a tariff on tinplate to the Indian community must, if it is 
to fulfil its object, result in an immediate risi in 
FfToct of R Torltt. ti„p|.jte. so that in giving protection to 

this imlustrv India will be taxing herself. Tlie operation of any tariff 
imposed should come into force on the day it is aimoiinccfl, ns otherwise 
importers will immediately order two or three years’ m|iiiroments in order 
to escape the inchlence of the duty. From that day India will he paying 
more for her tinplate ami, therefore, for everything packed in tinplate. JSo 
big export canning industry will, however, be endangered, as in America, 
and the incidence on tlie consumer will he small. 

The Tinplate Company of India, Limited, has an estimated production of 
IMH) tons per annum which is helieveil to be just 
Knt«roiro.luctU.n. total reqiiirenumts. If, however, 

the tariff fulfils its purpose, either the existing tinplate factory will he 
increased, or other tinplate works will lie startoil. 'The factory at Goliuui' 
lias het'ii dfisignod us part of a Works of douhlo the present capacity, which 
would not only meet the whole of India’s requirements but also enable India 
to estahlish an export trade. Consequently, although Government mils 
expect its revenue on imported tinplates to di-sappear gradually, the ultima.a 
result should he that there will exist in India a large industry capable of 
eontiniiing without support and with Imliaii money remaining in Ind^ 
iusteml of being sent abroad to pay for imported tinplate Government is 
reminded of the difficulties which besot them during the War through lack 
nf ail Imlinii tinplate iudiiatry, a lack which at one time threatened seriously 
to interfere with the supply of containers for kerosene and 
essential munitions for modern warfare, and for gin and gur for the p 
in Mesopotamia, East Africa and other theatres of war. 

It is comparatively oa^ to coat hlaekplate with tin, so that hand in hand 
wnth the duty on imported tinplate, as was done in 
nia.kriaic. America, should go a duty on imported blackplate. 

If a diitv is imposed on tinplate and not on blackplate it is likely tha 
“ Dipperies ” will ho established in •this country for the purpose of coating 
with tin imnorted blackplate, the resultant benefit to '» the coun^ 
practically nil. America mot this ohiection by the Wilson Tariff Act,^w* 
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in 1W4 imposed a duty of 1*22 cents %)er pound on bluckplate as aaaintt 
a duty of 1-2 cents on tinplate. This stopped the import of blackplato ana 
drove the manufacturer to make his own tinplate entirely in America. 
Indian blackplate should similarly be protected by the Tariff which protects 
iier tinplate. 

Apart from the advantages possessed in the labour available, the iiidua- 
Bftw Materisto. ****^.® Eolith Wales arid the Tnited States have at 

their command a highly developed market in the 
■subsidiary raw materials. The best tin is obtainable from the Straits Settle- 
ments, but it is no cheaper to buy tin for India in Calcutta than in London, 
and such essential as T*alm Oil and Pink Meal have likewise to be imported 
from abroad. AH such materials required for India have to be obtained at* 
a necessarily higher landed cost from the same markets and paying* Indian 
duty. It is probable that in due course these subsidiary raw materials will 
be obtainable in India. The Oil Palm of AVest Africa should be capable of 
cultivation in India and it is possible that, with the demand created by the 
tinplate trade, a Palm Oil industry could be established in this country : 
alternatively an indigenous oil may Iw found which will displace Palm Oil. 
Similarly witli Pink Meal, or Cypsuni, of which deposits are known to exist 
in this country and may only re(|nire to be teste<1 and sorted to meet local 
demaiifls. Until then, however, these raw materials of the trade should ho 
freed from import duty as America freed tin in 1895: she could produce tin, 
hut not of sufficient purity, and the duly was taken off. India’s revenues 
would not diminish by freeing from dutv Palm Oil or Pink Meal, neither of 
which is used by others, and her loss of revenue on tin could he set against 
a revision of tlic tariff on steel. 

The reliefs claimed ar<‘, summaried : 

PrrliCtioji Sugff.'HfiMl. 

(1) The imposition of a protective tariff on imported tinplate and inl- 

porte<l blackplate. 

(2) The freedom from import duty of 

Tin. 

Pink Meal. 

Palm Oil. 

as well as. in common with other metallurgical industries. 

Sulphur for Sulphuric Acid, 

The extent to which a tariff on tinplate and blackplate is claimed is the 
■extent which will make it possible to develop the industry without loss and 
with a reasonable interest on capital. America found it necessary to niter 
the rate of duty from time to time, the early Acts and their effects being 
successively : — 


i 

Duty per lb. 

Equivalent 
per Ikjx. 

Average 
Welsh arll- 
, ing price. 

Approximate 

Equivlalent 

percentage. 

1890 

McKinley Tariff Act imposed 
on Tinplate. 

2-2 

a. d. 

9 10-8 

■ 

r.f. d. 
f 14 4 

Per cent. 

69 

1894 

Wilson Tariff Act . 

12 

5 4-8 

9 101 

59 

1897 

Dinglcy Tariff Act 

15 

6 9 

9 8^ 

70 

To-day * . , . 


• 


11 






iod Bimilar alterationa of duty to suit altered circumstances should be possible 
for India. 

In !he case of the Indian industry any tariff irhich is decided upon should 
be imposed as srjon as possible, but not later than 1st January 1924, and 
should be reconsidered at the close of the fiscal year 1924-25. 


APPENDIX. 

(i; 

* Copy of clause in the McKinley Act relating to the tariff on tinplate ! — 

“ All iron or steel sheets or plates, and all hoop, band, or scroll iron or 
steel, excepting what are known commercially as tinplates, terneplates, and 
taggers tin, and hereinafter provided for, when galvanised or coated with 
ainc or spelter or other metals, or any alloy of those metals, shall pay | of 
a cent per pound more than the rates imposed by the preceding paragraph 
upon the corresponding gauges, or forms, or common or blacksheet or taggers 
iron or steel and on and after Jul 3 ' 1, 1891, all iron or steel sheets, or plates 
or taggers iron coated with tin or lead or with a mixture of which these 
metals or either of them is a component part, by the dipping or any other 
process and commercially known as tinplates, terneplates and taggers tin 
shall pay 2'2 cents per pound: Provided that on and after July 1, 1891, 
manufacture of which tin, tinplates, terneplates, taggers tin, or either of 
them are component materials of chief value, and all articles, vessels or 
wares manufactured, stamped, or drawn from sheet-iron, or sheet-steel, such 
mateiial being the component of chief value, and coated wholly or in part 
with tin or lead or a mixture of which these metals or either of them is a 
component part, shall pay a duty of 65 per cent, ad valorem.: Provided fur- 
ther that on and after October 1, 1897, tinplates and terneplates lighter in 
weight than 63 pounds per 100 square feet shall be admitted free of duty, 
unless it shall be made to appear to the satisfaction of the President (who 
shall thereupon by proclamation make known the fact) that the aggregate 
quantity of such plates lighter than 63 pounds per 100 square feet' produced 
in the United States during either of the six years next preceding June 30, 
1897, has equalled one-third the amount of such plates imported and entered 
for consumption during any fiscal j’ear after the passage of this Act, and 
prior to said October 1, 1897: Provided that the amount of such plate 
manufactured into articles exported and upon which a drawback shall be 
paid, shall not be included in ascertaining the amount of such importations : 
And provided further, that the amount or weight of sheet-iron or sheet-steel 
manufactured in the United States and applied or wrqught in the manufacture 
of articles or wares, tinned or terneplated in the United States, with weight 
allowance as sold to manufacturers or others, shall be considered as tin and 
terneplates, produced in the United States within the meaning of this Act.” 


B. — 1. Letter, dated loth September V.)2,iy from the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, forwarding statements Nos. 2, S, 4 5, 7, 10, 20(o) and 
IL* 

With reference to your letter D. 0. No. 159 of 29th ultimo addressed to 
our Agent at Qolmuri and to your letter No. 193 of 3rd instant to us we 
have the honour to return herewith the draft of the verbal evidence taken 
before the Board at Jamshedpur with all necessary corrections duly made as 
far 09 possible. 


‘This limlUtioi) of welfht wtincoaMarj •> prjr,>nt the inclusion of galT«nisedlheeti sritblnlk* 
ttnns of this Aet. v 

* This nlpnlatlon «rM retrtetod later. 
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We also enclose in quintnplioate the fotlowing statements forming part of 
those requested in your letter to our Agent. Statements Nos. 1, 5, 8, 9 
and 1} asked for are not yet completed but we hope we may be able to submit 
them on Friday. We much regret that we hare available in this office only 
one copy of the memorandum and Articles of Association of the Company. 

Statement No. 2. — Estimate of cost of production. 

Statement No. 3. — Detailing causes of increase of cost of plant over 
original estimate. 

Statement No. 4.~-Showing tonnages of blackplate and tinplate pro< 
duced to date. 

Statement No. 6. — Showing quantities of raw materials used and the 
amount of duty which is payable thereon. 

Statement No. 7. — Statement of Share Capital and Debenture Loans. 

Statement No. 10 and lOtt.—Prices of English tinplate brought up to 
f.o.r. Shalimar basis. 

Statement No. 11.-— 1 Copy of the Company’s Memorandum and Articleii 
of Association.* 

We shall be much obliged if you will treat all these statements as confi- 
dential. 


e 

2. Letter, dated 7th September 1028, from the Tinplate Company of India^ 
Limited, including Statements Nos. 1, 5, 8, 9 and 12.f 

In continuation of our letter of 6th instant, we have the honour to enclose 
Statements Nos. 1, 6, 8, 9 and 12* as called for in your letter of 29th ultimo. 

The only point on which we wish to comment is that our Statement No. 1 
is incomplete owing to the absence of figures for exports of Tinplates from 
America to India, which have not yet come to hand. We hope, however, 
that we may be able to give these by the time our representatives again 
meet the Board. 


Statement No. l.--Exports of Tinplates to India as per cabled information 


— 

1913 

1914 

1919 

1920 

1921 

From United Kingdom Tons 

From U. S. A. . . „ 

61-571 

I 

65-904 

25-458 

4l-'304 

27-570 

Total 


•• 


1 1 . 


Ket prlDtsd. • • 

t Copy of eontraet bHwMB the Bvrmah OU Company, Limited, tnd the Tinplate Comptnj of India , 
Lfanitod.— Not printed. 
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Importi oj iron or iUel theett or^plates tinned into India as per OusHtns 

Beturns, 


— 

1907*08 

1908*09 

t 

1900*10 

1910.11 

19H-I2 

Tons .... 

17-343 

10-950 

18-256 

19-443 

42-137 

— 

1912*13 

1913*14 

1914*15 

1916*17 

1917*18 

Tons .... 

.. 

52-836 

50442 

47-40<t 

44-126 

— 

1918*19 

1919-20 

1920-21 

1921-22 

1922*23 

Tons .... 

31-960 

42- 109 

49-934 

24-747 



Imports of Tinplates into India since April 1923. 


— 

April. 

May. 

June. 

Tons ..... 

4-S97 

2-539 

1 2-221 


« Statement No. IL — Summary of estimate of cost of Tinplate. 



2 Mills. 

4 Mills. 

6 Mills. 


Ils. 

Hs. 

Hs. 

(1) Bars 

8-982 

8-982 

8-982 

(2) Works costs above net^ motal 

12-274 

10-529 

10-136 

(3) Interest 

4-450 

3-664 

2-733 

(4) Depreciation 

2-754 

1-853 

1-360 


28-456 

25-028 

23-201 

Add 10 per cent, for waste .... 

2-846 

2-503 

2-320 


31-302 

27-531 

25-521 

Credit for Scrap 

•420 

•420 


- 

30-882 

27-111 

25-101 


Statement No. III. — Details of causes for increase of final over original 

estimate. ^ 

InortMO over original aitimate owing to exchange fluctuation . . 22»78»608 * 

Do. do. * enhanced prices and alterations in design 68,46,792 

Do. do. enhanced customs duties . . . 1,12,140 

Du. do. . addition of allowance for contingencies . 2,03,460 


Total moRSAV 


04,41,000 

























rntmunt No. IV.—Tonnape$ prodwei by (fte TinjiJoJe Company of India 

Limited, ^ 


193? 

• 

Blafkplate. 

Tinplate. 

January ........ 

Tons. 

381 

Tons. 

February . . 

ni2 


March 

748 


April 

582 

23 

May . ... . . 

1542 

348 

Juno 

388 

448 

July 

0.56 

926 

August to 28th 

478 

806 

TtiTAL 

..u: i 1 , 

4,387 

2, .551 


Total ultimate annual pniduction 
Average ultimate monthly production . 


V ®^P*«*ned in oral evidence, the rate of production of blackplatc 

has had to be curtailed since March to allow the Finishing Departments, 
which could not be started until 1st April, to catch up. 


Statement No. F.— -Terms of agreement with the Tofo Iron and Steel Co. 
for the purchase of plates. 

The Tinplate Company pays the Steel Company the price from trade 
papers of the cost of Sheet Bar f.o.r. Swansea. 

The Tinplate Company receives from the Burmah Oil Company the open 
Calcutta^*^*^* ^ Hinplate landed at Shalimar Station, 


The difference between the cost of manufacturing tinplates from bar at the 
t.o.r. Swansea price including depreciation and 6 per cent, interest on capital 
and tlm cost of Welsh plate both f.o.r. Shalimar is then shared between the 
Steel Company and the Tinplate Company. If the f.o.r. Shalimar cost of 
Indian tinplate is less than that of Welsh tinplate, the Steel Company 
receives from the Tinplate Company half the difference. If more, the Steel 
Uimpany pays the Tinplate Company half the difference. 

Thus : — 


If Welsh tinplate costs Rs. 25 per box f.o.r. Shalimar and Indian tinplate 
CMts Rs. 20 per box f.o.r. Shalimar including interest and depreciation with 
st^l ^tmg-~£10 or say Rs. 160 f.o.r. Swansea then profit per box to 
linplate Company is Rs, 5 per box, equivalent to say Rs, 84 per ton of 
;Bteel used. 


The steel Company receiTes half, or say Its. 42 , for each ton of steel 
€upplied. 

Thus, total amount received for their steel by the Steel Company is 

Welsh price XW 

Additional 42 
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And the ehareholders divide the remaining Be. 42 (assoming w 

distributed as dividend) in the proportion of their Jioldings, vtz., Steel Com- 
pany gbts i or Rs. 14, Burmah Oil Company f or Rs. 28. , 

Net result is that Steel Company gets Rs. 66 or the total profit, Burmah 
Oil Company Rs. 28 or 1 the total profit. « 

If Welsh tinplate costs Rs, 22 per box f.o.r. Shalimar and Indian tinplater 
costs Rs. 24 per box f.o.r. Shalimar with steel costing £9 or say Rs. 135 f.o.r. 
Swansea then loss to the Tinplate Company is Rs. 2 per box or, say, Rs. 33 
per ton of steel used. 

^ The Steel Company pays back Rs. 16-8 per ton and thus get 
Rs. A. p. 

135 0 0 
16 8 0 

118 8 0 per ton 

for their steel and shareholders share loss of Rs. 16-8 in proportion of hold- 
ings, viz., Steel Company I or Rs. Burmah Oil Company J or Rs. 11. 

Nett result is that — 

Steel Company pays Rs. 22 or K the total loss. 

Burmah Oil Company Rs. 11 or \ the total loss. 


Statement No. VI. — Statement shfOwinr; the quantities of different hinds of 
raw materials required by the Company annually for the manufactusre of 
tinplate with an estimate of customs duty imd on imported articles. 


Material. 

Quantity.Cost c.i.f. C.\lcutta. 

Jmport Duty. 

DB 



Rate. 

Amount. 


Tons. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Per cent. 

Ka. 

Steel Bar .... 

35,000 





Coal .... 

22,(KK) 





Acid .... 

2,200 



* 

35,200 

Tin 

400 

2,500 

11,00,000 

15 

1,66,000 

Palm Oil .... 

1 

130 

570 

74,100 

15 

11,115 

Pink Meal 

268 

50 

13.400 

15 

2,010 

Zinc Chloride . 

60 

m 

27,600 

15 

4,140 


’ 60,098 

•• 

12,15,100 

•• 

2,17,465 


Incidence of duty per box=Rs. 3,624. 


^'This represents duty on sulphur, viz., Rs. 18 per ton pf sulphur, equal 
to about Rs. 16 per ton of acid. 
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Statement No, VlL^^tatement showing^the Share Capital and Debenture 
Loans of the Tin'plate Company of India, Limited, 

» Rs. * 

OrMnery Capital, fully isauo^ * 75,00,000 

Debentures authorised . . . . . 1,25,00,000 

2 , 00 , 00,000 ■ 

Debentures carry interest at the rate of 10 per cent, per annum. 


Statement No. VIII . 

In Statement No. II the estimated cost of production for 2, 4 and 6 
mills respectively is given. Since the Company’s Representatives gave evi- 
dence before the Tariff Board in Jamshedpur, a third Hot Mill has been 
brought into operation and four mills will be operating by the cold weathe;* 
of the current year, six mills we hope by the cold weather of 1924. 


Statement No. IX. — Comparison, present and estimated future, of numbers 
and wages of Indian and imported labour. 


■ 

Presbxt. 

ESTItf.\TE D WITH 6 MIWS OPERATIKO. 

No. 

Wages. 



Wages. 


Indian. 

Im- 

ported. 

Indian. 

Im- 

ported. 

Indian. 

Imported. 

Indian. 

Imported. 




lls. 

Ra. 



Rs. 

Rs. 

Bar Department . 

89 


530 

820 

50 

1 

1,500 

1,000 

Hot Mill* 

529 

54 

13,540 

51,820 

1,064 

54 

37,500 

66,000 

Shfarinjt Si Opening 

03 

2 

2,960 


245 

2 

9,000 

2,800 

Black Pickling . 

33 

1 

960 

.960 

43 

1 

1,800 

1,150 

Anneatong . 

55 

3 

4,250 

3,200 

65 

3 

5,000 

3,450 

Cold Mills . 

72 

2 

2,200 


101 

2 

3,500 

2,100 

Tlnhoose A Ware* 
house. 

195 

14 

6,000 

11,000 

842 

14 

12,500 

16,100 

ICaiatenance Dept. 

248 

to 

4,040 

8,200 

500 

• 2 

i 

15,000 

8,400 

• 

1,284 

79 

85,28 0 

75^ 

2,410 

79 

86,800 

98,000 


jr.jj.— WsgM of Inpoitcd lobour locladtf Leave Pay and «oift of yasiafaa. 















Statement No, X,’^Welsh tinplate ^prices per basic box (from Trade Papers), 


The basic box contains 112 sheets 20"xl4" and weighs 108 lbs. All 
costa are worked to this basis, , f 


* i 

April 7th. 

1 August 4th. 

Price f.u.b. Wales . . . . , . j 

Freight and insurance i 

£ s. d. 
0.25 7 

1 0 2 1 

£ 8. d. 

0 23 H 

iv 0 2 -1 

c.i.f. Calcutta ... ... 

0 27 8 

0 25 2J 

Equivalent to 

Present duty (l.T per cent, on Tariff valuation) 
Landing Shalimar ... ... 

Us. 

20-75 

2-00 

-25 

Rs. 

18-906 

2-00 
. -2.^, 

lo.r. Shalimar 

2:b(H) 

2M.56 


These are representative prices which would be payable by the Biirmah 
Oil Company for prime plates manufactured by the Tinplate Company of 
India, Limited, and delivered f.o.r. Shalimar. 


* * * * • 

Jhe costs on Statement (2) were based on prices ruling on April 7th, 
on which date Welsh sheet bar cost £10 or Rs. 150 per ton f.o.r. Swansea. 
On 4th August (see Trade Papcft-s) the price was £9-2-6 or Rs. 136-14-0 f.o.r. 
Swansea. The difference in cost to the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, 
by using steel at Rs. 136-14 per ton as against £10 per ton, is Rs. *86 per 
box, so that to compare prices on a 4th August basis Rs. -86 must be deducted 
from the Indian costs, viz.: — 


Profit and loss on 7th April basis 
Indian tinplate f.o.r. Tatanagar , , 

Freight to Shalimar . . 

J.o.r. Shalimar 

Welsh tinplate f.o.r. Shalimar 

Loss per box . . . . Rs. 

Profit and loss on 4th August basis ; — 
Indian tinplate f.o.r. Tatanagar . 
Freight to Shalimar 
f.o.r. Shalimar 

Welab tinplate f;o.r. Shalimar 
Lost per box . 


2 Mills. 

4 Mills. 

C Mills. 


30*882 

•86 

27*111 

*86 

26*101 

*80 


30*022 

26*251 

24*241 


2 Mills. 

30*882 

4 Mills. 

27*111 

6 Mills. 

25*101 

5 years' 
average. 
26*669 

*500 

*500 

*500 

•500 

31*382 

27-611 

25*601 

27-169 

23*000 

23*000 

23*000 

23-008 

8*382 

4*611 

2*601 

4*169 

30*022 

26*251 

24*241 

26*799 

*500 

•500 

•600 

*600 

30*522 

26*751 

"24*741 

26*299 

21*166 

21*166 

21*156 

21*156 


. Rt 


9*366 


5*596 


3-585 


5*143 
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t^atetneni No, X(a). — Profit and Au with 45 per cent. Tarifi. 


9 

April 7th. 

August 4tli. 

• 

f 

1 Ra. 

E.. 

Welsh tinplate c.i.f. Calcutta .... 

20‘75 

18-90C 

45 per cent, duty ...... 

9-34 

8-508 

• 

Landing charges . . . . . ' 

•25 

•250 

f.o.r. Shalimar i 

i 

30-34 

27-664 


Profit and loss on 7th April ba-<is : ~ 

2 Mills. 

4 Mills. 

6 Mills. 

5 years* 
average. 

Indian tinplate f.o.r. Shalimar 

31-382 

27-611 

25-601 

27-16 

Welsh tinplate ... 

30-340 

30-340 

30-340 

30-34 

Loss per box . Bs. 

1-042 


... 


Profit per box # . «« 

... 

2-729 

4-739 

3-18 

•Vvorage annual profit on 520,000 boxes p.a. 

... 

... 

... Rs. 

16,52,580 

'Available for dividend, half per c'ont. divi- 
dend on Rs. 75 laUhs. 

Interest already included 6 per cent. 

Total return on capital 17*82 per cent. 

On 4th August basis 


8,26,800 
11-82 
por cant 

Indian tinplate f.o.r, 8hnliniar 

30-522 

20-751 

24-741 

20-300 

Welsh tinplate 

27-664 

27-604 

127-004 

27-664 

Loss per box . . Rs- 

2-858 




Profit i)or box . . „ 


•913 

2-923 

1-304 

U'orago annual profit on 52000()| boxes p.a. 



... Ra 7,09,280 ' 

Lvailablo for dividend, half iMjr cent, divi- 
dend on Rs. 75 lakhs. 

Interest ali'ea<ly included 0 per cent. 

Total return on capital 10*73 per cent. 

... 1, 

3,54,040 
4-73 
per cent. 


i. Letter, dated 2nd October 192d, from the Tinplate '’Company of India, 
Limited, enclosing Statements Nos. Id, 14 and 15. 

We have the honour to send you herewith Statements Nos. 13, 14 and 
15 and a revision* of Statement No. 9 as promi.sed to the Board during ouf 
evidence given in Calcutta on 10th ultimo. 

2 We would also ask vou to draw the attention of the Board to an error 
n the evidence on page 52. After Professor Kale’s remark “ They might ^ 
imalgamated*” we believe that a reply 4)y Mr. To wnend a nd a query b y 

• R^sed Statement has been substituted for tho original. 
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Professor Kale have been omitted ibut we regret that we cannot wbai 
the remarks omitted were. It is, however, .evident that Mr. Towne^ds 
obsarvation That may be so: I think the Bnrmah Oil Co^any womd ^ 
in^ned to do that ” was not what he actually replied to Professor Kale s 
suggestion . 


Statement No. XIII. 

In the proceedings at Jamshedpur, Mr. Ginwala asked the question “Do 
you think it possible to cancel this contract to get out of tl^ difficulty r 
to which Mr. Townend replied, “I cannot say, but this I know that buUfor 
their contract we should have no claim for protection, practically. 

The proper reply to Mr. Ginwala’s question, if it referred to the contract 
with the^Tata Iron and Steel Company, would have been We cannot say, 
but the Company would have need of greater, not less, protection if it were 
not for the existence of the contract.” 


Statement No. XIV. 

Wo recommend an ad valorem system of duties of tinplate, as best meet- 
ing all conditions. 

The price of tinplate depends mainly on the gauge or thickness of the 
itcel contained in it; although special tin coatings are applied for certain 
purposes, the quantity of tin used per box is in general very much the same, 
whatever the gauge of the steel. As tin is much more valuable than steel; 
it is clear that the lighter gauges of tinplate are proportionately more valu- 
able than the heavier gauges and could bear a higher specific duty. 

To effect this would require a sliding scale of duties, dependent on gauges. 
Any sliding scale, however, w'ould be difficult to frame and very difficult to 
operate in the Customs, and it would seem necessary, if the ad valorem 
system bo inadmissible, to impose a duty on weight. Although this would 
unduly favour the lighter gauges, it would at least be workable in the 
Custom Houses. 

A 46 per cent, duty on tinplates, at c.i.f. prices ruling in 1923, would re- 
present Rs. 8-8-0 to lis. 9-1-0 per basic box of 108 lbs., or from Re. 0-1-3 to 
Re. 0-1-4 per lb. Representative figures are as follows: — 


— 


^ February 3. j 

MaivhlO. 

April 7. 

August 4. 

c.i.f. ... 

. Sh. 

24/4 1 

24/7 

27/8 

25/21 


Rs. 

18-25 ' 

1 

18-44 

20*76 

18*91 

45 per cent, duty . 

. „ 

' 8*21 

8.30 

9-34 

8*51 : 


Statement No. XV. 

The value of blackplate is 75 per cent, to 80 per cent, the value of tinplate 
of the same gauge. If tinplates are paying duty ad valorem^ the same 
percentage can equitably he charged on blackplate. If a specific duty is im- 
posed (say on the basis of weight), 80 per cent, of this specific duty should 
"he imposed on blackplate. 

A 46 per cent, duty on tinplate, as per Note II, represents f^om Re. 0-1-3 
to Re. 0-1-4 per lb. The corresponding duty for blackplate would be about 
Re. 0-1-0 per lb., or about Rs. 7 per cwt. 
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Letter j dated 9th January 1924^ from the Tinplate Company of India 
Limited, forwarding a note showing the position at the CoriLvanu'l 
• Works, up-to-date. , * ^ 

Prior to the submission by yout Board of its report to the Government 
of India we wish to add to the information already placed before you 
bringing your data as regards the position at the Tinplate Company’s Works 
up-to-date, and commenting briefly on a few points which arose in the 
evidence given on behalf of the Company. We enclose a note on the subject 
in quintuplicate and trust it is in time to be included in the papers relating 
to this Company’s case. 


Note showing the position at the Tinplate Co/npany*s Works, up-to-date. 

Since evidence was given before the Tariff Board in August and Septem- 
ber, all six mills in the Factory at Golmuri have been started up, an event 
which was in no way foreseen or even contemplated when the representatives 
of the Company gave evidence before the Tariff 
?rogr(B9. Board. It was only decided in mid-October to 

attempt to bring the factory into full operation this cold weather and the 
fact that we have succeedeclin doing so is due to the energy and ability 
of the men on the spot coupled with the excellence of the plant installed at 
the Mills. It is to be noted, however, that a comparatively minor accident 
may cause one or more mills to be shut down, more especially as the rapid 
expansion to six-mill working has left the Company without the opdl*ating 
spares which, with only four mills working, would have been drawn from 
the remaining two. 'I'lie Company is likely to be financially embarrassed 
by having to procure a safe quantity of spares for the complete operation 
of the Hot Mills, hut it is obviously the wisest policy to get as much 
production as possible, ns soon as possi^e, in order 
niB rrotJuclion. reduce overhead charges but also to get 

settled down to efficient working before the trying Hot Weather arrives. 
The expansion to six mills has necessarily entailed n considerable extra strain 
on the imported staff, but the result has been achieved, temporarily at any 
rate, with much less European help than there was reason to expect at so 
early a stage in the operation of the plant. Instead 
inporkd Stall. three European hands per inijl, which has 

always been regarded as the minimum, there have at times been only two 
working on a mill. Nevertheless, nothing has happened to alter our opinion 
that for many years to come there will be need of a large number of skilled 
imported tinplate workers. 

Despite the expansion to six mills, costs for 1923 will not be as low as waa 
hoped when an output for the year of 261,450 boxes of 
finished tinplate was anticipated in August, for the 
reason that, owing to the delay in starting up the Finishing Departments, 
it w’as not possible to work more than half the ordinary number of shifts 
throughout the Monsoon. In all, 181,347 boxes have been produced during 
the year, at a total estimated cost of Rs. 34,843 per box. It is confidently 
anticipated that the average cost for 1924 will be not more than the Rs. 25,101 
per box estimated for six-mill working, and it is hoped that from 1925 
onwards the cost may be lower, as efficiency improves and produetion ap- 
proaches the maximum of which the plant is capable under Indian conditions. 
Actual costs for 1923 are not yet available, biit^the indications are ..that 
actuals will check closely with estimates. 

A revised statement of output is enclosed to take the place of Statement 4 
submitted to the Tariff Board, from which it will be 
ootisit. tdhnage of blackplate produced during 

the year was almost 10,000 tons. \ 



In the abeence of data contrary} to that given to the Tariffs Board is 
Statement I and subsequent letters it may be con* 
TlnpUto eluded that the figure of 66,000 tons consumption sug- 
“ “ ge^ted in the evidence is somewhat on the high side 

and that India’s present annual consumption is 'more likely to be in the 
neighbourhood of 50,000 tons. Of this , quantity it* is, we think, fair to 
estimate tliat the Oil trade consumes abefut 40,000 
Proportion iuppllod by tons. With an estimated production of 21,000 tone 
e o.jipanj. 7,000 tons suitable for other pur- 

poses, the Company, therefere, expects to meet over a half of the demand 
from the Oil trade and 7/lOths of the demand from other customers. It can 
be confidently stated, therefore, that the quantity of Tinplate to#- be ta^ed 
V a Tariff will be less than the quantity proudeed indigenously. In vievr 
^ of the . suggestion at the enquiry that, in aiming at' 

8lu«"Srrin*^ supplying primarily the oil trade, the Company were 

supplying a closed market rather than the general 
public, it is necessary to emphasise the importance of kerosene tinplate to 
India. The kerosene tin serves but a fraction of its life as a mineral oil 
container. Almost as s(»on as it has completed its short journey friwn the 
port of entry of the kerosene oil, its contents are decanted into less precious 
containers and the tin itself starts its career as Ji container for vegetable 
oils and other liquids, and for flour, sugar, and other solids, until it even- 
tually reaches its final destination as the raw material of the lamp manu- 
facturer in tlvc bazaar, or as the roof or the wall of a house. By supplying 
the oil trade with its tin, the Company are supplying the public with an 
indispensable article of general use. The oil companies, happily requiring 
a container for sending their oil to stations up-(;ountry, provide an almost 
ideally cwnomical and efficient means for its distribution. In contracting 
for most of their output with an Oil Company (and incidentally that having 
the largest consumption of tinphfte) the Company have thus ensured that 
their products will reach the largest possible circle of the general public 
and that the incidence of any Tariff to the extent that it may he passed on 
by the Oil Oompjinies to the consumer w’ill have the broadest possible basis 
and, constitute the minimum possible burden on Uio individual. It does not 
harm the argument for protection that the parti- 
Tlio Sulcs (fontraot. (udar 'Oil Company with whom the Company have 
contracted for the bulk of their production is their 
largest shareholder. The argument is the same with whatever Oil or other 
Company the sales contract had liceii made. 1'he Tinplate Industry is not 
asking for nn^ tariff that will give the shareholders more than a reasonable 
return on their inonoy (r/«/c Schedule 10A> and certainly not more than the 
consumer-shareholder could earn elsewhere were it to sell out its holding as 
it would he qtiite prepared to do once satisfied that’ it had secured its aim 
of establishing tlio industry in India. Therefore, it is misleading to argue 
that the presiMit identity of the major consumer with tlie major shareholder 
in any way affects thet Tinplate iiidu.stry’s claim for protection. That con- 
sumer qua consumer vrill get its tinplates no cheaper from India than it 
could by Inlying from the cheapest foreign source, and the shareholder qua 
shareholder will earn no more than it could earn elsewhere. The Tinplate 
Compansr would have a claim no iliffcrent in kind were it n public Company 
without sales poutrncts, hut it would have an even greater need for protec- 
tion without the purchase and price guarantee ensured by the forward 
contract. 

The guarantee is not, however, a guarantee of profit, as seemed to be 
the opinion of the Board at the Enquiry.” The Com- 
No gnamnt<'r of prorttf. pnny is simply guaranteed the full landed price of 
foreign tinplate for its plate of a quality suitable 
for the manufacture of oil tins to the extent of the requirements of the Oil 
Company with whom it has made the forward contract. If it costs more 
to produce tinplate in the Factory ^ Golmuri than it does to import from 
abroad, the Company will obviously be producing at a loss (which is now 
the case), the ultimate logical result being the closing down'^of fcbe industry' 
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jn India. The primary object of the ’promoters of the Company was to 
establish the industry in India, not to make large prohts, but they would 
clearly get no benefit from running the FactQry at a loss. • 

Reference has been made to the sacrifice W'hich the country would make 
in protecting^ tinplate, the suggestion being that no 
Thd Country 'a Sacrifice. increase in the price of tinplate to the consumer 

would be justified, and inferentially that no increase 
in the price of anything would Ije justified. Followed to its logical con- 
clusion, this argument means that the protection of infant industries is 
indefensible, which would cut the feet from beneath the whole Tariff enquiry. 
When a successful indigenous industry displaces imports of a product wliich^ 
inb been subject to an import duty (like tinplates), it is evident that, except 
for tlie relatively small revenue from income-ax and other gent'ral taxes, 
the Exchequer is out of pocket to the extent of the customs duty lost by 
the cassation of imports. This loss is initially offset by the increased revenue 
from the tariff on such foreign goods as still enter the country, hut as 
indigenous production expands to displace the.se imports the whole loss falls 
to he rai.sed by general taxation. Hence in effect the country is always 
taxed whenever a sncTessful indigenous industry replaces foreign imports; 
and tlj^ifl is the case whether the indigenous industry develops behind a 
Tariff wall or otherwise. The whole argument for protection rests on the 
belief that the accelerated industrial development arising from the protec- 
tionist policy, accompanied initially by the financial assistance of the Tariff, 
•enables, and more than enables, the country to support such additional 
imposts. It cannot, therefore, be termed a sacrifice to spend money on 
behalf of an industry in the hope that its success will contribute to the 
industrial development of the country. Such an expenditure is an ii^est- 
rnent, not a sacrifice. 

The country’s iiivestment will, of course, he lost if the industry fails, 
as will the capital put into it by the promoters, hut if helped through the 
difficult period of education of the country’s people, there is every reason 
to believe that the tinplate industry in India will he a financial, as it has 
already proved a technical, success. If .so, the country will reap an ample 
reward in the shape of increased indigenous employment, favourable adjiist- 
ment of the balanee of trade— the Tinplate Company’s production by itself 
means a reduction in India’s imports by more than one crore of rupees per 
annum — security of supplies, and all the other benefits derivable from a 
•country’s industrial development. 


Tonnage produced by the Tinplate Company of India, Limited, 1923. 

No. of shifts niackp’atv TiapluU; 

woikcd. Tons. ToiJS. 

January — April 


416 

1,611 

May 


100 

641 

June 


60 

388 

July 


82 

666 

August 


68 

599 

September 


177 

1,(H)2 

October 


242 

1,524 

November 


296 

1,820 

December (to 22nd) 

Total 

264 

. 1,606 

1,665 

9,805 8 622 


N.B . — Production during the first four months of tlie year as given In 
the original Estimate were estimates onl^, and have been revised when the 
plate was passed over the scales to the Finishing Departments lattir in the 

year. 


VOL. n. 


D 
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Oral evidoice of Messrs. H. D. TOWNEND, A. K. 
FAULKNER. J. B. BACKHOUSE and J. LEYSHON. 
representing the Tinplate Company of India, 
recorded at Jamshedpur, on the 28th August 1923. 

Vrcftident. — ^At the outseyt I should like to say that the members of the 
Board were much intt/rested in all that they saw during their visit to the 
Tinplate VVoika, and they desire to acknowledge the readiness \jith whjjch 
► the othcers of the Company answered their questions and explained the whole 
process. 

We have reail with interest the representation you have sent us — both 
the covering letter and the memorandum. I take it that the main object 
of the representation was to give an outline of the general principles in 
accordance with which the Company consider that the Tinplate industry is 
entitled to prfjietqion. But of course when the Tariff Board come to grips 
with the tpiestion, we have to deal not only with general principle but, ilso, 
as far as we can ascertain them, with the actual facts. I think it likely 
that to-day we may ask (juestions of a statistical kind which you may’'not be 
able to nnswtir at once, since you may wish to refer to your books and 
consider the matter deliberately before answering. In that case we will 
make a note of the point and send you a written request for the information 
desired. That might be sent to us in writing and thercaltc'r, if necessary, we 
might examine the representatives of the (hmpany again in Calcutta. 

Ki the first place 1 should like to put some questions as to the market 
for tinplate in India, (hm you give us any figures showing the approximate 
consumption of tinplate in India? 

Mr. Toimiend. — We can give you the figures of imports as recorded by 
tl»e (hisloms hut orior to April of this year tin' tinphiti* was not recorded 
separately. Therefore the figures are approximate. 

President. — (-an you give us the figures for one quarter? 

Mr. Tnirnrnd. — I do not think \\v iiave g(U iigunvs for .July. 1 am 
speaking from memory when 1 say that 4,000 tons were imported in April. 
\Ve have however figures of export from South Wales prior to the war and 
after that w'o can give you as an indication. 

Pesidrnl. — You can let us have trie figure of annual exports from South 
Wales to India. 

Mr, Townend. — I am sorry I have not got it here but it is about 56,000 
kma a year. 

President, — Does that imdudo tiuplate only or black plate also? 

• Mr. Townend. — f am not sure. Customs figures are given for steel sheeta 
and tin sheets but I do not know how much of them are steel sheets. 

President. — Have you got figures for black plate for the same period? 

Mr. Townend. — We have not. 

President, — It is rather important that the Board should have information 
oa this point. Can you suggest any way in which the Board could explore 
the matter? 

Mr. Townend. — We can only get the information from London because the 
Customs here have not got the figures. 

President.— It must have boon important to you at the time you formed 
the company to know \fhat the consumption was. 

Mr. Townend. — Wo knew' it was large and we had some indication of the 
total quantity exported. T shall give you the figures* this afternoon or 
to-morrow morning. ^ ? 

*Vide Statement No. 1. 
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President. — 'Whnt is the annual quantity which the Burmah Oil Co. require 
for their trade purpose? 

Mth Townend. — We have no information as to the total quantity but ftiey 
will require all that we can give them of a particular quality. 

President. — It is rather important *for our purpose to ascertain how the 
total demand of India is divided amongst different classes of consumers in 
India. 

I/r. Townend. — We have an estimate that the oil companies use "ths of 
the total plate imported.. 

President. — Art* you in a position to form any estimate as to how the 
Burmah Oil Company demand compares with the demand of other companies? 

Mr. Townend. — We cannot very easily give you an estimate except by 
inference. 

President. — Of course it will be perfectly open to the Board to ask the 
information from the Burmah OiJ Company themselves. At present yon have 
not got the information. 

Mr. Townend. — No. 

Prasidint. — For what purposes apart from kerosene and petrol tins (i.e., 
the demand of the oil companies) is tinplate used in India. 

Mr. Townend. — T take it, it is used for cigarette tins, tea tins (for retail 
trade in tea), biscuit tins, a certain amount fur tinned-fruit tins and then for 
ghee. Of course second hand kerosene tins are used for every pmposo in 
India. 

' President. — Tiie trade in se(;oud hand kerosene tins is not of a.iy inmie- 
diate interest to your company. After all you hope some day ehen your 
works are in full operation to sell tinplates to other consumers. It is 
just to get a general outline of the different kind of people who do purchase 
these tiuplhtcs that I put this qu-sti n. 

^fl. Toirnrnd . — Tininon of the bazaar use tinplate for making lamps, 
boxes and odd little things. 

President. — Wo have to get an idea of that to find out whether it is a fair 
proposal to put a duty on tinplate. 1 think you said in your representation 
that during the war the Cioverninont of India were in great dilficulties to 
obtain kerosenci tins which they required not only for petrol and kerosene 
but also for s<'iiding ghee, etc., to the troops. Can you amplify the state- 
ment in any way? 

Mr. Townend. — We are aware that they were exploring every avenue to 
find a substitute for tinplate. They tried as a substitute glass bottles. 
Somebody suggested papier mache which never succeeded. They themselves 
were importing vast quantities of plates from home to make ghee and other 
tins. 

President. — At the time of the formation of the company were there any 
negotiations with the Government on the subject? 

Mr. Totvnend. — I do not think so. 

President. — Are you in a position to indicate what the demands for 
cigarette tins, tea canisters, biscuit tins, etc., are, and wliere the industries 
using tinplates are located. 

Mr. Townend. — There is a biscuit factory near Calcutta. The head- 
quarters of the tea retailing industry to whom we have made sales are in 
Calcutta. There are also cigarette factories in Guntur and Monghyr. There 
is a canning factory in Portuguese India. I believe •! have seen advertise* 
ments of canning factories elsewhere. 

PTesident*^When your works are in full operation what is the capacity of 
your works for the manufacture of tinplate 

Mr. Townend. — About 600,000 boxes a year which we estimate to be 
equivalent to a little bit more than 28,000 tons. 


D 
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pTesid&nt.-^When did you bogin to oporflto the {sctoiy? 

Mr, Town0nd,'-'^e first rolled steel on the 18th December last year. 

may be said to ‘have started rolling properly on the 1st Januaj^ this 
year. We started what we term the finishing 'departments on the 1st May. 

President. — ^Then i take it that, fcince you have only been iti operation 
for a comparatively short time, it would be very difficult for you to answer 
any question about the cost of manufacture and all figures will have to be 
on a hypothetical basis. 1 do not want to jjross the (|uestion in any way 
but if you have any figures that you think would be likely to assist the 
Board in the matter of your cost I shall be glad to have then^. But you 
will judge for yourself because it is obvious that we cannot get very much 
further about cost at present. 

.]fr. Ttnrnend . — Wo can give you an indication* but we cannot give a 
detailed indication except in private. That is most important. 

President. — If you would like to supply us that in the form of a state- 
nu'nt* on the sul)](H:t and ask us to treat it ns confidential, it will bo kept so. 

Mr. Toivncnd. — ^Wo would like to discuss it with you privately. 

President. — That will be a matter to be taken up after the Board has 
seen the figures and that might be <lone at Calcutta. It is hardly any use 
discussing figures when we have not had an opportunity of looking at them 
and knowing what they mean. 

The next branch of the subject I would like to go into is capitalisation of 
the company. When it was originally formed what was the total share 
eapital? 

•Mr. Townend. — Rs. 75 lakhs. 

President. — I understand that' at the outset the idea was that the Burmah 
Oil Co. and the Tata Iron & Steel Co. were to take up the bulk of the 
shares. 

Mr^ Totensnd.— Yes. 

President. — Cau you give mo the terms of the arrangement ,ot the start? 

Mr. Towmnd. — 1 believe you have a- copy of the agreement. 

President. — I do not think wo have. The Tala Iron Steel Co. furnished 
us with a summary of the terms of their contract for the supply of steel bars. 
But this is a different matter. Can you tell me when the capital was 
actually subscribed and what proportion of the shares those companies 
subscribed. 

Mv. Tou'nevd. — Rurnuih Oil Co. — one share under 50 lakhs. Tata Iron it 
Steel Co. — 25 lakhs and one share over. 

President. — For practical purposes these shares are entirely divided between 
these two companies. 

Mr, Townend. — Yes. 

President. — In your representation you mention the financial difficulty 
which the company found in getting its works constructed. As far as 
understand the representation the main difficniltios were three; — 

(1) the rate of exchange was less favourable than you had anticipated; 

(2) the prices you had to pay in America for machinery, etc., were higher 

than you had anticipated; 

(8) at the time when the construction materials actually reached India 
the customs duties were enhanced and you had to pa^ higher 
customs duti^es. 

Do these three heads exhaust the list of the important unanticipated 
difficulties you had to meet? 

Mf. Townend. — I think there one other thing. Thi|L ti^hinery cost 
us more than was originally contemplated but the machinery^tually installed 


Vide Statement No. II. 
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was very much bigger and more elaborate than that originally coatem 
plated but the difdculty underlying this is that in our estimation to make 
this trade a success in India wo must have that machinery. It has neoea^- 
rily a much bigger overhetld charge to bear than the home tinplate indus- 
tries do, ' • 

President. — Then the increased expenditure which the company had to 
meet when compared to the original estimates was due in part to the provi- 
sion of a better equipment than 3 'ou had originally contemplated. 

Mr. Townend. — ^Yes. 

Pfesident. — Can you tell the Board to what extent your original estimate 
was exceeded? 

Mr. Townend. — The final estimate will probably be about double the 
original. The final actual figures are not yet ready. 

President. — For our present purposes anything within a lakh would do. 
If it is not yet complete what do you anticipate it is likely to be. 

Mr. Townend. — Tlu' actual cost according to the final estimate was nearly 
2^ times the original estimate. I should say Rs. 150 to Rs. ICO lakhs. 

President. — Thon may I put down Rs. 150 lakhs provisionally as the 
figure you expect the Avliole installation will cost. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

President. — Arc you in a position to tell the Board to what extent each of 
the different causes I mentioned contributed to thi.s excess expenditure, t.c., 
how far it is doe to oxcOiange, higher prices a more complete equipment and 
higher rates of customs duty. ^ 

Mr. Townend . — No. J makes the succcjss of the mill po.ssible. I shall 
give you the information* in Calcutta. 

President. — Tn your opinion any mill that is to manufacture tinplates 
successfully in this country must have a similar equipment. 

Mr. Townend. — 1 should think so. 

President arc referring, 1 take it, to things like cooled floors, high 
buildings, extra space in the mills, etc. 

Mr. Leyshon. — .All these were taken into consideration to meet Indian 
conditions. 

Mr. Mather. — ^^he mills, I believe, are actually of the size originally 
intended. 

Mr. Townend. — No. They are much bigger. 

Mr. Leyshon . — 1 might say in this connection — there was another young 
man here as Works Manager before me and it is only within the last year 
thM» I have taken hold of them — tliat these are more modem mills than 
originally contemplated. From the information I received it wag intended 
to be something in the same line as in South Wales but it is more modem — 
heavier machinery, water cooled floors to keep the works cool — so that it is 
possible to get more tonnage. 

President. — I take it that, whereas part of your equipment was put in 
8 pecial][y to meet Indian conditions, the larger mills, assuming that they are 
advantageous, would be equally advantageous in whatever country they were 
put up. 

Mr, Townend. — There is this point to be remembered that conditions in 
America are very much like those m India in that they had to make skilled 
men out of unskilled men whereas in South Wales they get skilled men from 
skilled fathers from generation to generation. In gettinl; our equipment from 
America I think we have done a commonsense thing. 

President.— 4t is quite sufficient for my purpose if I may take it that i* 
oertain respecter you provided an equipment* whioh in America would not be 
provided. 

* Vide Statement No. HI. 
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Mr, Townend.— The latest American ideas as opposed to South Walea. 

Freaident,—! think you said in your representation that the additional 
expenditure which had to be met could not have been met at all avitnout 
the assistance of the Burmah Oil Company? . 

Mr. Toumend.— Yes. * 

President.— Are you in a position to tell the Board what form the assia. 
tanoe took— whether the issue of additional %har68| of debentures or simply 
of cash advances? 

Mr. Faulkner. — In the shape of debentures. ^ ^ 

President. — ^an you tell us the amount of debentures that were issued or 
will be issued.' 

Mr. Faulkner. — The total debentures would be about 125 lakhs. 

**' JPresident. — ^Then on that basis do you anticipate that the share capital 
and the debentures together would give you a certain margin for working 
capital over the fixed expenses? 

Mr, Townend. — Yes. 

Preaidenf.— Were these debentures sold' solely to the Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Toii^nend.— Yes. 

President. — What is the highest rate* of monthly production of your mills 
as regards the rolling process? 

Mr. Townend. — I can answer that in another way. We are only work- 
ing one-third of the total number of the mills. Wo are producing more than 
wo anticipated to do on these mills, but of course we are using the whole 
oP our skilled imported staff to do it and therefore naturally we should be 
getting more production. 1 should make it clear that the reason why we 
etartod the tinning machines four months later than the Hot Mills was 
because we had not completed the Finishing departments and a stock of 
black plate accumulated. We have only been working the Hot Mills three 
or four days a week recently. We hope one inonth hence we shall operate 
fully whatever Hot Mills we have running. 

President. — What are your expectations? 

Mr. Townend. — We expect three Mills will be started within three week# 
from now and the fourth as soon thereafter as possible. We hope to get the 
5th and (ith Mills into operation the following cold weather hut, if we can 
get them into operation earlier, we will do so. 

President. --That is to say by March 1924 you will have four Mills running 
and by March 1926 you hope to have six Mills running? 

Mr. Townend. — ^Yes. 

President. — Then you anticipate that your outturn will be up to wtiat 
you expect? 

Mr. Townend. — We believe so. 

President. — With the imported skilled labour concentrated on two Mills 
you expect that? 

Mr. Townend. — I nmy hope that with the four Mills running it will not 
fall below that. 

By March we shall undoubtedly be working ^up to the estimated produc- 
tion of the four Mills. That may be taken at 18 ,(^ tons a year. 

Pra«id«nf.— That is about two-thirds of your 28,000 tons. 

Mr. Townend.— Yes. 

President. — ^The materials that you require for the manufacture of till- 
plates will be in the first place st^l bars which come from the Tata Iron 
• Steel Company, and there is the tin of course. You have mentiicmed in 
yoor representation other artiolds, such ae sulphuric aoid,>*pink meal and 
palfw df. Are there any other raw materials which are intportant? 

♦ Vile Statement^ No. TV. 
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Mr. Townend. — We only picked out some of the articles which are more 
or lesB peculiarly associate with Tin Mills. We have of course the mis- 
oellaBeous requirements — tools, machinery, etc., — which are required iif any 
large conoem. 

President. — Tools, machinery, otcf, are, of course, inevitable. 

Mr. Townend. — May I ask your object in asking this question? 

Preeident, — You hate mide a definite proposal in regard to the removal 
of duty on certain things and we are naturally assuming that these are 
things which are important from your point of view and that, if there were 
otter important matters you would have mentioned them. 

Mr. Townend. — We have mentioned these only because they are far more 
important to us than articles which other firms also use in the manufacture 
of their products. For example, in a place like India where vegetable oikr 
can be had in abundance, nobody would use palm oil if they find a substitute 
but this is very important to us for the manufacture of our products and it 
is handicapping us to impose a duty on palm oil. ^ 

President. — ^Are there any other materials you have to import. 

Mr. Townend. — ^We have to import specialised grease as lubricants for 
the Hot Mills and Cold Rolls. We have, I regret to Say, to import tanned 
fieeces for our Tinning Machines, having been quite unable to get the right 
sort of fleece in India. 

Mr. Leyahon. — These are required for the cleaning process, i.e., to get 
rid of the palm oil. 

President. — ^Is there anything else you would like to mention. ^ 

Mr. Townend. — There is one thing which we have to import at the present 
moment which is peculiar to our manufacture. These are chilled rolls for 
the mills which we will probably not be able to got in India for many 
years to come. 

President. — l)o they come in under Machinery in the Tarifl? 

Mr. Townend. — We had a tough fight with the Customs in that connection. 

President. — Primd facie it would come under machinery. 

Mr. Townend. — The Customs plac^them under spares. 

Then except for the steel and necessary coal, and sulphuric acid which is 
our life blood, the chief requirements of the tinning machines are palm oil, 
chloride of zinc, fleeces and so on. We do not use any other raw materials 
which we have to import. 

President. — ^As regards sulphur that is a matter which the Tata Iron 
^ Steel Company are also bringing up. I understand that the special case 
on behalf of that apart from the importance of cheap sulphur for the manu- 
facture of sulphuric acid is the fact that there is no sulphur in India. The 
came applies to palm oil and pink meal. 

Mr. Townend. — ^I don’t think we want to press that question if it is 
going to cause any embarrassment to Government with regard to the Customs 
aohedules, but if you charge any duty on them it will be an additional 
handicap. 

President. — Palm oil, I understand, is used by the Tinplate manufacturers 
and by nobody else? 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. The only reason why the Tinplate Company are using 
palm oil from West Africa is that we cannot find a substitute. O^erwiss 
nobody in India which is the home of vegetable oUb^ would dream of inqiort- 
Ing from Africa. 

President. — So far as you know it is not imported by anybody aba? 

Mr. Toamsnd.^No. • 

President . — ^Is pink meal used for any other purpose? 

Mr. Toumemf.— Na. 
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^ Prc«trf6n^— In that case the dutjr Government received on these articles, 
will not be considerable? It may mean something to you but from 
reveni^e point of view it is not very much. . ^ 

Mr. Townend. — No. Tin we should like Government to consider. We 
use about 450 tons of tin a year. I doi^^t know how* this compares with the 
total imports. 

President. — Of course tin is undoubtedly used for a good many other put. 
poses and any question about tiij would raise w'ider issues. 

Mr. Townend. — I expect freeing a thing from duty does not raise the 
wider issues that imposing a duty does. t 

• President. — I am doybtful about that! Is any tin produced in Burma 
at present? There might conceivably be a question there. Some producers 
d tin might say that it was unfair that the duty should be removed. Can 
fdtL give me the figure of your annual requirements of tin on the basis ef 
26,000 "tons of tinplate. 

Mr. Townend. — 460 tons annually. 

President. — I do not know whether you would be able to give me any 
Information on another subject. Take os an example the case of timied 
fruits. Can you give ..me any sort of figure as to the proportion the value 
of the tin bears to the value of the stuff tinned in it? 

Mr. Townend. — I think you ought to ask the people who prepare the stulI 
lor the information, but 1 think a small tin would probably cost one anna. 

President. — ^The reason for my putting it to you just now was to see whether 
you had any inforination on the point, becaus<i to the extent the co.st8 wei% 
raised to them which they could not pass on to anybody else, to that extent 
they would be handicapped in their bwisiness. The other point is that they 
might come forward and aSk for compensating protection 

Mr. Toumcud,— -The ordinary things tinned in India are to the best of 
my knowledge indigenous to India such as mangoes and chntniee. I was 
trying to show that the canned stuff would not be affected by an increase in 
the price of tins. 

Mr. Sardines or similar fish are also tinned in India. These 

might be affected as against imported sardines. 

President. — You do not propose, I understand, to manufacture tins your, 
•elves. Where is the actual manufacture of things like kerosene tins and 
other tins carried on in India? 

Mr. Townend.-— At the point whore the oil is received from the exporter, 
in other words at a port. The Buriimh Oil Co. nuinufaftiire tins at 
Budge Budge, Madras, Rangoon, Bond)ay, etc. The other big oil companies do . 

the same. 

President. — Where are other kind of tins such as cigarette tins manu. 
lectured? 

Mr. Townend.-— There is no particular place where these are manufac- 
tured. They are manufactured at the place of use. It does not pay to 
transport empty tine. 

President. — There is no separate manufacture of tins then on any coik 
•iderable scale. 

Mr. Townend. — Everybody manufactures for himself. 

President. — 1 wanted to be sure about that in case tha| point is brought 

ap. 

I think perhaps it wJil be useful if we go on to the question of your 
eontract with the Tats Iron wid Steel Company for the supply of steel bar 
and also, if you have any such contract,* your contract with the Burmah 
Oft Company lor the disposal oi the fished product. 


♦Not printed. 
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Mr. Townend. — We sell to the Burmah Oil Company at the lowest price 
at which they could have purchased tin plates from South Wales landed in 
Calcutta. We sell at the import cost of our competitors. • 

President. — What quantity of tinplate are the Burmah Oil Co. required 
or entitled to take under the contracts 

Mr. Townend. — ^They are required to take up to our total production of 
the quality suitable for them. They have got to take all the plate we can 
make of their quality up to of course the figure of 28,000 tons. 

Presideyit. — If you \yere subsequently to extend your works they would 
noff be bound to take a larger quantity. 

Mr. Townend. — There was some question about their buying, in the event 
of that happening, such additional quantities as the company may think fit 
to sell them. . 

President. — There is only one point at the moment. Are they in any 
circumstances liable to take more than 28,000 tons? 

Mr. Townend. — No. 

President. — I understand that up to that limit, given the quality, you 
can require them to take. Conversely can they compel you to sell to them 
any plate of that quality that you produce? 

Mr. Townend. — They have the first call on our production. 

President. — It works both ways. They have to buy and you have to 
sell at the prices they would have to pay in Calcutta if they imported them- 
selves including the customs duty. 

Mr. Toivnend. — Yes. , 

President. — Therefore if you receive protection you would get the benedt 
of the price obtained from the Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr. Townend. — Yes, 

President. — What do you anticipate, wlien you reach the stage of pro- 
ducing 28,()(XJ tons, the proportion of your output will be of tiio Burmah Oil 
Company quality? 

Mr. Townend. — About 75 per cent. 

President. — Do the annual requirements of -the Burmah Oil Co. amount 
to as much os that? 

Mr. Townend. — Certainly. 

President. — You expect tliat you will be able to dispose of that quantity 
to them eventually? 

Mr. Townend. — ^Yes. 

President. — And for the balance you have to find abothor market? 

Mr. Toimend. — ^Yes. 

President.— r-het us turn now to the contract with the Tata Iron & Steel 
Co. for the supply of steel bars. We asked Mr. Peterson for the. informa- 
tion and he gave us a summarj^ of the contract but was unable to explain 
it. I think it would be very useful if you could give us some explanation of 
it. The prices might be taken as they are to-day and the production at 
some arbitrary figure and on that basis the actual working of the contract 
might be illustrated simply to enable us to understand how the contract 
would actually apply. 

Mr. Townend.-^e should have to consult the Tata Iron & Steel Co. 
You say that Mr. Peterson endeavoured to explain thi^ to you. 

President. — Not successfully I am afraid. As far as I could uneferstond 
the summary that was placed before us it seemed likely that the price the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. would obtain lor t\ie next Sve or eix -ifeaTe waa likely 
to be a low one and that, to my mind, *18 an absolutely vital question for 
the purpose of our enquil^. I want to ascertain what the effect of the 
terms ot sale to ttie Burmah Oil Company and the terms of p\irchase from 
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Tatas would be fmd how exactly thej will operate. Because it obvioualj 
must have a profound effect on the finances of your oompany. 

Mr, Townen^,^'We shall give yon a statement* on that. * 

Preiident, — It is hardly possible to go into this^Vnost important question 
of all until we get this information. The summary which Mr. Peterson ‘gave 
was not clear. 

Mr, Townend. — We could put, H in much simpler language for you Sir. 

President, --A b 1 understand it» there is a provisional price to be paid in 
the first instance f.o.b. Swansea. Should I be very far out if I put Bi^ WO 
ae a hypothetical figure? 

Mr. Townend. — That is too low. You can put it down at Bs. 150. 

President. — ^Very well. Then at the end of the year you have got to 
determine the average price at which the Burmah Oil Company would have 
bought. What figure would you put down for that? If you give us the 
actual calculation then we shall be in a position to see what price the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. would actually be receiving on that basis and the 
importance of it comes in this way. As we cannot arrive at present at an 
accurate figure for the cost of production, wo have to get at it from the 
other side on the basis that unless your costs can be reduced to a certain figure 
you will be producing at a loss. But then the contract comes in. As far ae 
I can judge it seems to come to this that a large share of the loss will fall 
on the Tata Iron A Steel Company. 

Mr. Townend. — That is perfectly correct. 

h^esident. — On the other hand the Burmah Oil Co. have a considerable 
financial liability in that respect, but, so far as the price of the tinplate h 
concerned they are completely protected. 

Mr. Townend. — That is correct. 

President. — ^These are very important questions from our point of view. 

Mr. Townend. — If you protect steel and do not protect tinplate you 
do not protect that part of the steel which goes to make our tinplate. 

President. — I quite see that and also of course the effect of raising the 
duty. - Under the terms of your contract with the Burmah Oil Company the 
effect would be that you would get the price to the full extent of the duty 
provided the manufacturers in other countries do not lower their costs in 
order to keep* up the competition. 

Mr. Townend. — If yo\i give this trade protection we do get the benefit. 

President. — And also the Tata Iron k Steel Co. 

Mr. Townend. — ^Who would not get any benefit otherwise from protection, 

President. — ^You have not in your representation made any definite pro^ 
posal as to the amount of protection you consider necessary. 

Mr. Townend. — No. 

President, you prepared to help the Board in that matter. 

Mr. Townsnd.-r-We believe 45 per cent, but we would like the Board to 
examine our figured and form their own conclusions. 

President. — Are you contemplating putting any further figures before tht 
Board in addition to those we have discusBed? 

Mr. Townend. — Of course we would like to, but the figures we have 
already discussed will be those which will show the aamunt eff protection 
we think we ought to have. , 

President. — think it is obvious that there must inevitably be serious 
difficulty in this case becauBe, assuming 45 per cent., the Board would have 
to satisfy themselves that there is case for protection and untQ you operate 
lor a certain period it would be exceedingly difficult to form any estimate 
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ol your ooet of produbtion. It is the^cost of production which must deter- 
mine what amount of protection is necessary. 

mMr, Towncnd.—We can give you further help in that. .We can give you 
certain minimum figui^ below which* we know, humanly q;>eaking, we shall 
not get. We can ^o'you figures# of the amount of tin required to make a 
box of tinplates. We can beee our figures on foreign practice. We can 
give you the amount of steel that is in a box of tinplates. We can give 
you the amount of other raw materials, acids, etc. We can tell you what 
is the minimum we can out down the acid consumption and we can give 
^ou our cost. There are certain very well defined figures which we can 
certainly give you. , 

President, — V/e shall be very glad to have them, and of course the sooner 
we get them the better. 

Mr, Toivnend. — I think we can help you to a large extent now if you 
will discuss them with us in private. It is very difficult to understand the 
figures in the form of a statement. 

President, — The Board would not refuse to discuss them in private if the 
Company consider that necessary. The same question was raised by the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company the other day. But I should like to say this, that 
we do attach great importance to publicity and in particular regarding any 
figures which we adopt as the basis of our recommendations as to the amount 
of protection required. It would be exceedingly difficult, I think, for the 
Board to say “ we have seen figures which satisfied us but we cannot make 
tliem public.” That might put u.s in serious difficulty. 1 quite recognize 
your difficulty also. But on the other hand the people likely to be affected 
by the grant of protection have a claim that the reasons for granting pro* 
tection should be placed before them. What Mr. Peterson told us was that 
he hoped it would be possible, after showing the Directors the record of 
what passed in our private discussion with him, that the Directors would 
agree to the publication, if not immediately in two or three months time, 
of the greater part of them. It is possible that a similar arrangement might 
be possible in this case also. But there is this aspect of the case that the 
legislature in a matter of this kind are I think entitled to be satisfied that 
the case has been fully made out.* We should certainly not refuse to discuss 
the information privately if you are not inclined to discuss it in public. 
The difficulty would be this, not that we have any objection to receiving 
this information but we might find ourselves unable to use it. However, 
whatever information you send us marked confidential, will be treated as 
confidential. 

Mr. Townend.—li any figures are necessary from our records for the 
purpose of your recommendation we would gladly give them to you and you 
could ask ua if we have any objection to file publication of such and such 
figures. 

President. — Vfe should certainly do that. 

Mr. Townend. — I believe I am right in saying that most of our figures 
are more or less unintelligible to the general public and only people directly 
concerned with tinplate will know what we are driving at. 

President.— I do not mean that it would be necesaary for the Board to 
understand how each figure was arrived at. The final figure for each item 
it might be very necessary to explain. I think it poesible, that we might 
get over the difficulties when the time comes. Take the question of the 
price of tin an^ that is an example of others. 

Mr, Townend. — ^We do believe that our competitors will be able to under- 
stand our figures. 

President. — ^That I quite understand. However, I do not think we need 
discuss this further at this moment. We shall ha very glad to have the 
figures an*^ I understand that at any fate until we aiMuas them they should 
he treated as confidential. Then we can go into ffti matter more fully 
when we meet at Caloutta. 
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There is another aspect of the case to which I want to go on. The Tata 
>on and Steel Co. in their representation advanced as one of the arguments 
n favoar of granting protection to steel, namely, that the natural advantara 
0 the Company or the seel manufacturers are so great that in say 25 or oO 
rears the country will bo in a position to compete With the forei^ manu- 
aotdrers of steel. How far do you think tiiis applies to the tinplate industry? 

Mr. Townend. — Wo believe that given a good start we shall be able to 
)ompete with the world inimufucfcurers within say 10 years. So much depends 
jn the price in the trade. The tinplate trade is a much more flexible trade 
;han steel. , 

. PrcHidcnt. — Your main disadvantages at the start are I gather in 6ie 
Srst place you have got to pay high wages to imported lalK)ur, and in the 
jecond place you havi> got to train Indian labour and according to your 
representations I undeistand you expect that for a considerable time you 
Bvill require to employ a certain amount of imported labour, in so far as 
that is the case, must not those disadvantages bo considered permanent? 

Mr, Townend, — I should say not. 

It is very difficult to say but when wo 'get our mill fully operating I 
believe we can get our cost down to the oxUmt that they have at home 
md in America. The fact that we have only one-sixth their number of 
Bxperienced tin workers on the hot mills ought to be in our favour. The 
kind of import(*d help we need in this trade is so unusual compared to what 
wo are ac.customod to have in India in the case of other industries. Our 
men actually do the work. 8o long as wo are able to get a reduction in 
their number we shall probably bo able to carry on at a comparatively small 
cost, f 

President, — lluw many covenanted employees have you at present? 

Mr. Tovmend. — ^Between 80 and 00. 

President. — la that the number you think which will suffice for your full 
outturn when all your mills are working? 

Mr. Toivnend. — At the present moment I think that that will be sufficient. 
iWe might have to increase in some directions and be able to decrease in 
other directions. 

President. — To what extent would you be able to reduce that in ten 
years? Taking the total of your covenanted staff what reduction do you hope 
to make in five years, ten years, or whatever period you select? 

Mr. Townend. — We would not like to make any suggestion as to reduo- 
tion at tlii.s stage. We an' doing a good deal wbon we say that we are 
confident of running our four mills with the present staff and hope to be 
able to do it oven when I'e start the other mills. 

President. — From niy point of view it is an important qnc.stion as to the 
eventual removal of the nm'ssity of employing imported labour. That is 
to say, if the tinplate industry should be able to compete x)n even terms 
with the jiroduction of other countries, it would seem that it can bo done 
only by the epiployment of Indian labour. In other words, to the extent 
you find it necessary to import expensive foreign labour to that extent you? 
work will be handicapped. 

Mr. Toxenend. — That is true, hut wo believe that with some imported 
labour w'o shall still ho successful in competing with the world. 

President. — I recognise of course that it is vt*ry Iiard to answer this 
question, when you have only been working for six months or so, but never- 
theless ns long as you cannot say anything there must lie a doubt as to 
the eventunl prospects of Jtlie industry in India. 

Mr. Tsnenend . — We should like to show indications in our actual cost 
of production us to how it counteracts on our wages. 

President. — We 8haH4)e very glad ^o have the figures.* That is an aspect 
of the matter that? I wanted to draw your attention'^ to to-day Jbecause it 

* Vide Statement No. II. 
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■strewgthons the case for protection if Government can W satisfied that tho.o 
it a reasonable prospect of the industry being eventually able to stand (»n 
its, own legs. • 

Mr. TownentL — We, are doing very well. In six months we are working 
three mills. * • 

Preshhnf . — But you are in a position which comjK'ls you to ask for ht‘lp. 

Mr. Tou nrnd . — We are fully confident that we shall bo successful, but w * 
do not think that having no imported labour is a condition to success, frori; 
tlie financial view point. 

■ Vrisuicnf . — It is impossible to say. My point is that it is an extra 
source of expenditure which your competitors liavt' not got. You mighf 
counterbalance it in many ways or you might be unable to do so. . Anothei 
<lisadvantage you suffer under is the climate, that is to say at any rate 
compared with South Wales. You have got to provide additional equip- 
ment in the shape of water-cooled floors and so on, and in making your 
factory buildings loftiei-, etc*. That means higher overhead charges and a 
larger capital on which a profit has to bo earned and to that extent yo>i 
arc under some disadvantag* . Are tluM'e any otluu* disadvantages uiidei 
which you suffer which you would like to mention? 

Mr. Ton'iirnd . — We have got the disadvantage that other specialised 
industries have got in this country. Wo have to import the majority of 
our spares and things from the original manufacturers. That is a big 
I'aiidicap in an industry of our kind. 

President. — That means you have to lock up more capital in keeping 
spurt's. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. * 

Mr. Lryshon . — Besides the rolls he (Mr. Townend) has overlooked the 
question of the housing of the rolls which weigh about 20 tons each. In the 
t vent of our breaking one of the.se there is no place in India where wo 
can g(‘t these. We have to get them from home. Also spindles which connect 
the rolls with the driving har. In fact every spare for the hot mills wo> 
have to get from iht' States and in the finishing department we are forced 
to get most of the machinery from South Wales. It is our object to try 
and get as nuich of our machinery in India ns possible. Castings and 
things of that kind which were formerly bought at liome, we are buying 
lu re now. 

Pirsidt iif . — When India develops industrially I take it you hope you will 
bf’ able to diminish the quantity of what you have to import. 

Mr. Tfnrnt’nd.~~\\(i hope so. 

Prcmlrnt. — I think you have said somewhere in your representation that 
your works are planned as capable of extension, and that it will be possible 
to duplicate the plant. This would double your output which would then be 
i'.bout equal to the total eonsuinption of India so far as you know it. Sup- 
posing that were to occur, would not that practically give your Company a 
monopoly of the Indian market. 

Mr. Ttnrnend . — Certainly in so far as there is no other competitor in 
this country. 

President. — The Tata Iron and Steel Co. in their case expressed A belief 
that other firms would come in to the manufacture of steel and eventually 
internal competition ns in America would suffice to keep down internal 
prices to the world level. What I am i>oiiiting out is that if you doubled tho 
size of your works, there would be no room for other competitors. 

Mr. Townend.— It will always be up to" Government to niter the rate of 
duty. ’ , 

]* resident . — Of course the Ix'gislature could do so. 

Mr. Townend . — If our prices are so high that margin of profit 

can be obtained by anybody starting tin plate works., be would certainly 
do so. It is very easy to put up small tin plate w ot Its just to get the 
pickings of the trade. 
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Frtsxdeni . — That was I understand the history of the industry in South 
Wales where there were a large number of comparatively small manufac- 
turers* and new mills were opened comparatively frequently. How far wpuld 
that bo possible under the conditions in tliis couhtiv? 

Mr, Townend . — It is difficult to, say. * 

Vreftideni . — It would not be such a simple matter in India to establish 
small installations? 

Mr. Tnwnmd. — It ceitainlv would present more diffieulties than in South 
Wales. 

* Vrrs'uicnt. — That l)eing so the question of internal eouipetition is hot 
v/ithout its difficulties. 

Mr, Townrnd. — If you put on a tariff in order to protect this industry 
the industry would certainly take advantage of the protection. In that 
case wo have a monopoly Mip to the extent of what we pi oduce so long as 
wo cannot produ(M' more than tons. 

Prrxidrnt. — As a matter of fact the price will not ultimately l>e fixed by 
the firms who sctid tluur tin plate here. If you once ivach tin* stage at 
which you yourself maruifacturc all the stipplies rtupiircd for the Indian 
market then you yourselves could fix the price in India, subjeet to this 
that you could not raisi' it al)ove the world price In* more than the amount 
of duty. 

Mr. Faulknrr. — I huv\' heard of a Welsh Company, which contemplated 
the start of a tin plate works in India. 

Mi. (iinwalu . — Before wo get into the detailed <*xami nation of your caso 
there are ono or two points which I consider might be chmred up. The 
questioti of ])rotection in your caso has two aspects: — 

The first is the claim for protection by reason of tlu' fact that the price 
of steel may go up assuming that steel was ])rotected. 

• Mr. T<rwnvi\d. — No. That does not affect u.s. 

Mr, (Jimvalu. — The second ground is that apart from that in order to 
compote with foreign countries you wnint ]>rotection. That is to say you 
suffer from certain disadvantages as compared with those countries Vliicli 
o\ight to bo removed. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. At the outset. 

Mr. (iinwalu. — I take it that so far as your i)rosent equipment is con- 
cerned on the one hand you have made arrangement.^ with Tatas for the 
purchase of steel that you require at a fixe<l rate. On the other hand you 
have made arrangements I take it for the di.sposal of your output at 
certain rat(‘8. That being so, does it not strike you that so long as the 
arrangement exists there is not much benefit to be had? 

Mr. Townrnd . — Except that this arrangement concerns only a portion of 
our output. It only applies to 75 per cent, of the output, 

Mr. (linwala . — Therefore the protection that you claim will be of use to 
you only in respect of a quarter of your present output. 

Mr. Townrnd. -Owv soiling arrangements for that 76 per cent, necessitate 
our customers paying us whatever duty is imposeil. 

Mr. ii'mwalu . — But your oustomers to the extent of 2/3 are yourselves. 
The Burmah Oil Company own two-thirds of the subscribed capital. They 
have put in. I take it, tlie whole of the working capital of which Rs. 
crores are in the shape of debentures. It is quite possible that they are also 
giving you some more korking capital. I do not know how much they 
have put in besides debentures or whether they have enabled you to obtain 
credit from outside so that it comes to this: that three-fourths of your total 
output you sell to yourselves. t 

Mr, Townend.— If you put it that the Tin Plate Co. sell to the Burmah 
Oil Company, it is correct. 
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Mr. Gtnwala.^Tbe Burmah Oil Company manufacture 75 per cent, of 
their requirements for themselves and then buy it. Only such of the output 
as they do not require they Rive to the country 

3ff. Townend . — It is a veyj' big output. 

Mr. Ginwah. — It is only 7,000 tons, i.e., in the proportion of ‘Jl.OOO tons 
to 7,000 tons. You think that the benefiWit is not n benefit at present— 
is sufficient to counterbalance the sacrifice that the whole country will have 
to undergo. 

Mr. Totrnrnd. — The sacrifice will be very .small to the actual consumer. 

Mr. (i'nucala . — 1 do not see it. At present we have not got tlie figures 
for* the total quantity of tin sheets consumed in this country. We shall 
assume that figure to be 56,000 tons, now exported from Wales. There is, 
therefore, an additional 28,000 tons which tl»e country must import at 
present and in addition it will absorb your 7.0t»() tons, wliich tin* Burmah 
()il Company reject. 

Mr. -There i.s this important poiiit. .V great pro])ortion of 

that will bo of the same quality of plate which the Burmah Oil Company are 
taking from un. 

Mr. O'nnrnlu. — I am taking it in that .soii.se. Therefore, in order that 
your 7,000 tons of tin ?sh(‘ets may Ix' protected, we have got to mnki' people 
— who consume the additional 28,000 tons — pay higher prices. In order that 
your ])rosent output wliicli is estimated at 28,000 tons may he proteined you 
want to impose a higher tarift’ on the remaining 28.0(M) tons for which the 
whole country will liavo to pay. Now suppo.sing that yon enlarge your plant 
and tliij additional 2^,000 tons which is imported at present is jiroduced 
by you. Look at the effect of that. The Burmah Oil Company have goV 16 
per cent, interest in the remaining 28,000 also becans* tboy hold 66 )»er cent 
of tho caj.tital. 

Mr. Tifirnend . — 1 tliink it is dangiTous to take tim.sr figures. 

Mr. Gininihi. — Wliy should it Imi dangerous y It i.s not liholy that the 
Burmah Oil Company will offer any of ihi.s capital to tin* public if they find 
it very remunerative to themselves as it would he if tlu‘ protiy iion that you 
ask for is given. Tho protection might be so put that it might bo profitable 
to the Company to compete against foreign material. That b(‘itig so, from 
your knowledge of tlie Burmah Oil (.■ompany as a lujsim ss coiK-orn do you 
think that they are going to ask the public to subscrihi* for flu* extensions y 

Mr. Toirnend. — Yes; probably ju.st in the sam ‘ way as that (’ompany 
invite public capital. 

Mr. (tintrohi. — In the normal course of human afijiirs is it likely that 
the Burmah Oil Company would do so!' I do not know the terms of your 
contract w'ith the Burmah Oil Company or to how much of the capital the 
Burmah Oil Company are entitled. Even supposing that further capital i’ 
obtained by means of dobenture.s they will still control the business. 

Mr. Townend. — But they may throw them open to the public. We are not 
asking for protwtion on such a largo scale as to give an extortionate return 
to the Company. 

Mr. Ginu'ula . — 1 take it that at present most of the tin plates are re- 
quired by tlie Burmah Oil Com])any and other oil comoanies. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwnhi. — If the country makes this .sacrifice ot putting on this duty 
that 3 "ou want it will bear an additional burden both in respect of the tie 
which is used for otlier purposes and in respect of the kerosem* oil tins and 
is it not po.ssible that though the Burmah Oil Company may make 76 
per cent, profit on tho present basis they may still put on the jiricc of kero- 
sene? 

Mr. Toicncnd.— They might, I take it. ^ 

Mr. Gin wala.— Then the country loses both ways. The price of kero- 
souo goos up. The frofits which the Burmah Oil Company make go into 
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•thoir ])ocket!t Iti oraer to induce \ho conAtry to to this sacrififu what 

docs the country 

ilr. Toivnerul.—Tho country gets the tin jilate industry which was very 
badly neetlcd during the war. . 

Mr. (iiiiirala . — •Suppose I start ai^ industry th innniifacture something 
which I oidy require .in connection with some other industry in wbich I 
am interested. 1 then go to the Government and say “ Well, I am the 
industry in this (•ountry. Give me protection.” Do yon think that Gov- 
eintnent will he justified in prrftecting ine^ 

* Mr. Tiurncml . — I do not think they would protect you iinle.ss you could 
say that l»y starting the industry for yonrseU you could develop H*for 
other people. 

Mr. (I'nnnila . — Up to the timf^ 1 developed it for other people do you 
think that I have a claim for protection’' 

Mr. To\rnen<l. — If during that period you have get your inarkt't safe 
voii are in a perfectly strcnig position to say to the Govi'innumt that you 
will succeed. 

}lr. (lunrnJa . — Government will say fhat it sou succeed you will benefit. 

Mr. Tturnnul . — You should say that yoti will bo henefiting other people 
in the counti’y. 

Mr. (linu'iila , — The country d(M\s not come in. Supposing that we give 
von the protection that you claim, won’t the country suffer in two ways? 
The price of kerostme goes up under ordinary (‘conomic e ire uni stances. 
They pay more for their kerosene. If you get this proteetion, i.v., if the 
producers of the kerosene oil get protection, 75 per I’ent. will go into their 
poc^lcet. How does the country benefit in that case’' 

Mr. Toirnend . — My claim is that, the country henofits by having a tin 
ulate industry in India and not having to Iniy foreign tin plate. The 
Burinah Oil Company would be really better olf without a tin plaUi industry 
in this country. 'Fhey could simply use their money for their other busi- 
ness and make big profits there, while at tin' same time importing their 
plate at the same price as they have got to pay now, 

Mr. (iiniraUi . — When do you think yon will he in a position to extend 
your works so as to produce 56,000 tons? 

Mr. Toirnrnd . — We can give no indication. We are trying to sec how 
‘■oon wo can get onr present mills on. 

Mr. (Jimcalu . — So far as the present output is concerned 1 am pointing 
out to you that you are iiisurcHi in all directions. 

Mr. Toirntnd. -Only as regards the 76 per cent. We might fail as re- 
gards the other 26 per cent. 

Mr. ff’itiicwhi. — I was referring to your agreonient with the Tata Irpn and 
Steel Company. The Tata Iron and Steel Company have to share one-half, 
JO to the extent of one-half you are insured. 

Mr. Toirnend . — But if you are protecting the .steel indnstiy and do not 
orotect tin plate, the steel industry will be handicapped to that extent. 

Mr. (iinwttla . — So far a.s I can understand their agreement with you, 
that particular part of the steel industry does not benefit. 

Mr. Totr/icnd.- Ft won’t benefit until we can make a profit. 

Mr. (f’imra/a.— Unless you cheapen your cost of production you will not 
Im able to make a profit. So far as the Tata Company are concerned you 
will admit that they will not benefit. 

Mr. Tou'nerid. — Certainly, they will not benefit. 

Mr. dhurnla . — So far as their shares are concerned to the extent of 1/3 
*hey might benefit if yon increase your profit. 

Mr. Tmcnrad.— If we get more profit they will get more for. their steel. 

President.— I think this discussion might be postponed till we get their 
figuret. * 
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Mr, Ginwala. — Anyhow you are insured against 75 per cent, of youT 
output. 

Mr. Townend.~~~We hare, but we would not accept for a moment that it is 
a sound thing that the^ st*cel industry should surfer by reason of the fact 
that there is a tin plate industry *in this country. We do not take the 
view that as tin plate industry w6 are happy to receive something extra 
from the steel industry. We are prepared to stand on our own legs and I 
think it will be a good thing for the country. 

Mr. (iitnrdfa . — Do you think it possible to cancel this contract with 
Tata’s to get out of the difficulty? 

A/r. Townend . — I cannot say, but this T know that but for their contract 
we should have no claim for protection, practically. 

A/r. (linu'dln. — What compensation will the country at large get by under- 
going this sacrifice? 

Mr. Tdirnvnd. — It is very difficult for me, to answer what is really a 
general economic question. Certain industries are considered essential for 
a country. I believe that in a few years’ time you will get tinplates from 
ns as eheai) as you get it from outside and without any tariff at all. 

Mr. (tiiin'dhi . — Is there any probability of the works being closed down 
if protection is not give)» ? 

Mr. Townvnd . — I am not able to answer this question, but I should say 
that it is nol)ody’s concern to keep an industry running at a lo.ss. 

A/r. (linwala. — It is not running at a loss as the present arrangements 
are. 

Mr. Tmrncnd . — Wc might be better off presently if we do not have to 
pay more for our plate. 

Mr. (iunra/o . — If anybody starts a tin plate industry ho cannot say that 
'h(‘ is manufacturing for th(‘ general interests of the country. To the extent 
of 75 per cent, tlie country does not get any benefit. 

^^r. To/c/if /)(/.- Ily tlo' tact that the Hnrmah Oil Company have promised 
us Welsh price of tin plate they have given us a tremendous advantage to 
start uitli. 

}fr. Cinirnld, — It may he a disadvantage too. It may happen that the 
Welsh people might cut down the prices and reduce them. In that case it 
might )»e a sev<-re disadvantage. They have done so in the past. 

Mr. Tdininid. — They will not only pay us our price hut would also refuse 
to buy the st»iff elsewhere at a reduced price. 

Mr. (liuiniJd . — But where is the sacrifice which the Biirmah Oil Company 
have made which entitles them to ask for a sacrifice on the part of the 
country ? 

Mr. Toinicnd. — The Burniah Oil Company have helped us by a fair if not 
generous arrangement as regards sales. 

Mr. <rind'dhi . — I am putting it to you from the point of view of the 
Burmah Oil Company. 

Mr. Townend. — I do not think they have really made any sacrifice. 

Mr. Glnwnla . — Then why should the country make a sacrifice? 

Mr, Townend . — I think the country will ultimately get the benefit and 
it will not be a sacrifice. They are investing in an industry w'hich will ulti- 
mately he a very great success. If we had not had the present arrangements 
for starting the mill what would happen P A public company would have to 
start it as an experiment for two or three years instead of being able to 
produce from the start finished products of the kind and quality we axe 
producing, ^e much greater chan<;je8 of success. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The President has asked yon for information on certain 
points. I require some other statements of which I shall give you an idea 
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just to make myself sure that you have understood' the kind of statement t 
that 1 want: — 

Aft statement’ll of the various articles that you use in connection with 
your production such as steel, tin, 8ul|)httr>-tappi^oxin)ate quantities re(](hired 
on a yearns estimated output on the six mills. 

If you are paying any import duties on those articles you may state' the 
amount as tho tariff stands at present just to show how you are put at a 
disadvantage in respect of some of the articles you arc using. 

A rough statementt of tho cost of production which would includo of 
course the usual depreciation, interest charges and overhead charges. Thiv 
• may be done on tho profit and loss basis or works cost basis in the fdtifecT 
case, giving tho total expenditure on tho one side and the total realisation, 
on tlie other. You may give me information one way or the other. Is it 
I»ossil)!o to g«*t figurtMi as to cost of production in South Wales? 

Mr. Tou'iiemL — No. 

ilAr. (iinu'dht . — It is ohtninahle in tho case of other imlustries. I nut 
asking you for this simply to show that after all the cost of production in 
South Wales is not very much smaller than your co.st of production assum- 
ing tliat you nro \vell-oquippo<L You will work hack from the sale price- 
to the cost of production on a hypothetical basis. In that statement which 
the President asked for you will of course give your share cai)ital and the 
profits you expect to mak(‘ on your subscribed capital. If you can give us* 
se me idea as to how the co.st of production is likely to be reduced as we 
pet along under various Imads, putting these in a lump, and say how long 
it would take to bring the cost of production down to that figure we shall 
he 'glad. It is to your advantage to show how much money is spent on 
Indian labour. I would like to have a eornparative statement! showing the 
amount c/f Kurojieau labour in the works as coinp.ared with Indian labour 
and the proportion in which you hope to increase tlie latter and the wages- 
paid to the Fjuropean and Indian labour separately. 

Ifow do you g(’t your c.i.f. prices? 

Mr. Touneiid , — We take the f.o.h. prices (Swansea) from tho Trade 
papers and work out the c.i.f. prices. 

Mi. (lintntUi . — You have also promi.sed to give us your interpretation ot 
tlni contract with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. When we get this we 
may he able to ask some intelligent questions. 

Mr. To\n\ri\tl. — Yes. Wo shall give you all these. 

' .1/r. (limrahi . — IMny 1 take it that e.xeept for tho few articles that you 
import all your reipiisites are available in Imlia? 

Mr. TtiiVDcnd. — Yes. 

Mr. (itinruht . — Are you affected by any question of fuel? 

Mr. Tou'/h’ ad. - The quality of fuel makes much difference to us. We^ 
•ISO coal and electricity. For electricity we have got n contract and for 
coal we enter into contracts from time to time. 

Mr. liinu'iifa . — Have you any difficulty in the matter of coal? 

Mr. Townend . — We have difficulty alniiit shortage of wagons. You cannot 
4 !,et wagons when you want them. 

.Mr. Hut you can always got coal assuming that you get 

wagons? 

Mr. Tou'Hcnd . — There is some difficulty in getting the exact kind of coa> 
wo require for our works. 

Mr. (limcala. — Are‘ you at a serious disadvantage as compared witk 
-•’Uth Wales in respect of coal? 


* Vidt Statepnent No. VI. 
t Vidv Statements Nos. IT and X. 
t Vide Statement No IX. 
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3/r. Toirnend. — Welsh coni is notoriously fsood and I think their coal 
costs them less service for service than it does here. 

,3/r. (//niro/fl. — Have you muffe provision for housing your Inbou^P 

3/r. Tou'nemL—yfe. 8taft'<^ ^We the Tata Troii and Steel Compeny 
left off by their help ahd advice, and our side represents the latest develop- 
ment in the housing of labour. 

Mr. Knlr. — What proportion of the labour is housed now.? 

Mr. Townend. — We have demands for more houses every day. We 
believe we are housing about half of our employees, but there is undoubtedly 
pvercrowding in certain quarters. On the other hand we house a tremen- 
dous number of people who come in and want jol)s and people who have jobs 
in other companies. It is therefore difficult to say what is the exact 
proportion. 

Mr. Kale. — What pro.spect is there of increase in the accommodation I? 

Mr. Toirnend, — We hope to got on. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Except giving them practical training in the works 
have you made any arrangements for training Indian labour!" 

Mr. Tmenend. — No. 

Mr. Gimrahi. — Do you contemplate any .such thing? 

Mr. Tounmnl. — I don’t think theoretical knowledge is necessary for tho 
mills. 

Mr. Gituca/a . — T think in your case mere technical knowledge is un- 
necessary. 

^fr. Totenend. — Yes. ^ 

Mr. G'unrahi. — Eracticnl training is given hy you in your works? 

Mr. Leiisdiiai . — f think 1 can dcscrihi? it briefly. As you are aware wo 
have imported higlily paid Europeans here and the Europeans we have 
imported are skilled men in their line. On the hot mills the most import* 
ant position is that of the Itoller. He is the man in cliarge of tlie two 
sets of rolls and is also in charge of 18 men who work under him. Then 
comes next in charge the Holler Helper. The mills when wc started here 
were all manned by skilled Europeans. The crew on the hot mills comprised 
54 men on three shifts of eight hours, that is 18 men on I'acli shift. When 
we started the hob mills .54 Europeans manned all the jobs. Then wo took 
the Indians on, started them on similar jobs on tho mill and worked them 
up vSo that now out of the 18 jobs on the mills the Indians with European 
supervision are actually doing 15 out of the 18 jobs. For the other more 
skilled jobs which I have just statt*d it will take .some time because it has 
taken Europeans years of tr.aining to ma.ster tho.se jobs. It has taken a 
longer time in South Wales than in America. We have instructed our men 
in charge to teach them and they have agreed to do that in their contracts. 
All heads of departments are trained Europeans and we are taking Indians 
in. In our finishing department we have highly skilled men who ore 
operators on tho tinning machinery. We have select'd what wo consider 
the best qualified Indians to take up the.se jobs and have placed them on a 
fair salary. These men are getting tho benefit of (’xperience under Euro- 
pean supervision. The same applies to the finishing departments and as 
they qualify themselves we hope to place them in a better position. Otir 
position is somewhat different; there is no theoretical training connected 
with it. 

3fr. Ginwala. — The damage likely to be done by a mi.stake on the part of 
ignorant men will be very heavy in your case.? 

3/r. Leyshon . — When a man is working in front of the rolls he has a 
pair of tongs with which he lifts the plates up. Some of the men who work 
here are inexperienced and have never used these tongs so that when tho 
tdhgs are pushed in they are liable to b^eak the rolls. We are thus subject 
to a considerable loss and will be, I think for at least three or four years 
until these men are thoroughly trained, in the way of broken rolls due to 
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incompetent help and that is quite an important factor in starting a new 
industry. 

MA Cinwala . — You hope to eliminate that? • 

Mr, Leyiihon , — ^We hope to do so in about three years. 

Mr. Kalp . — One thing struck me whKe reading your representation "and 
it is this that you have emphasized the American analogy in the establish- 
ment of tinplate industry in this country, and you point out that there are 
certain advantages which this cctuntry enjoys but at the same time there 
are certain disadvantages which she suffers from. You hope in the long 
run it will be possible for you to overcome these disadvantages and in^^tlijs 
.way you will be able to reduce your cost and compete successfully with 
foreign manufacturers. Your representation suggests that people in America 
put on heavy duties and increased the price of tin plate that they used in 
their own t'ountry with a view to ultimate national benefit. 

.Ur. Totvntiul . — They put it on definitely to start a tin plate industry. 

l*/r.sidfcnf.— -This is one of the main arguments in support of the en- 
couragement of infant industries in a country within a comparatively short 
time. 

Mr. Toirnrnd . — I am not very strong on economic theory but the effect 
•of putting on this duty was that the industry developed much more rapidly. 

Mr. Knie . — That is to say, the object of the American people in im- 
posing a heavy protective duty was that hy giving employment to their 
capital and their own lahour, they might ultimately derive substantial eco- 
iwniic advantage. Can you tell mo how many Welshmen are now employed 
by tbp American tinplate industry? 

.Ur. JA'ifahnn . — It would he a rather -difficult question to answer off-hand 
as to the actual number of Welshmen 1)ut 1 do know this that in several of 
the tinplate works in the States they were all Welshmen when they first 
•started. There was an attempt made at Devertar, Pennsylvania, to make 
tinplates in the States hut it failed. There was .mother attempt at a place 
called Wellsvillo, Ohio, which also did not succeed until they had protective 
tariff. After they had that for the tinplate industry, tlie States within the 
last 80 years have taken nothing from South Wah's until to-day it is one of 
the biggest industries tlu‘re. I may explain that Welshmen, after the first 
mill had started in the rnit<*d States, migrated there and si'ttled there and 
to-day there is not a single tinplate works, I think, where you cannot find 
a Welshman working in it. 

Mr. Kiih ‘, — What may T take to he the proportion of Welshmen who are 
imported to carry on the industry, to the total labour force? 

Mr. Leyshon. — It was necessary to import men when they first began but 
after that as the tinplate industry grew they came of their own accord and 
stayed there. 

Mr. Kale . — So that there is now no imported labour in the States in the 
same way ns you have importwl labour here. May I, therefore, put it 
like this? That a country which wants to estnbli.sh on industry wdthin its 
borders with the help of protection, ultimately hopes to run the industry 
with its ow'n men and that industiy may find it necessary, at the outset, to 
import capital hut in the long run it hopes to put its own capital in the 
Industry and ultimately hopes to keep the whole profit to itself? So these are 
the ultimate aims why protection is needed. From this point of view will 
you please tel! me how your industry, say in the course or a few years, will 
be able to help India? 

Mr. Townend. — Your' three ideals to w’hich the industry should wrork do 
not prevent your benefiting India with foreign money and foreign labour 
m long as you produce cheap tinplate. In the case of an industry established 
here you keep your money in India rinstead of sending it to South Wales. 

Mr. Kale. — Those who want protection for a particular indu^ry want it 
with the ultimate object of having that industry in their own country not 
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only with the object of having cheap commodities but also to be able to run 
the industry with their own capital and their own men. ^ 

Mr. Townend. — I think ^ou are asking me to indicate within what period 
the whole tinplate indu^jtry in India will be run by its own people. I cannot 
tell you. • * ' 

Mr. Kali. — In answer to a question put to you by the President you said 
that from the purely business point of vie\v it would be quite enough if you 
were able to produce tinplates here as cheap as elsewhere. I think some- 
thing more than that is necessary if the country is going to be asked to grant 
protection ; we have just been talking of sacrifice and the price that lias to 
bo paid for certain ultimate advantages. One of those advantages should be* 
that within a reasonable period the industry should be run by those wdio have 
a stake in the country, w'ho li\'o in the countiy' and spend money in the 
country and who, in short, belong to the country. This is one of the primary 
objects with which protection i.s given to an industry. From that point of 
view do you think that in ^the course of a reasonable number of years it 
will be possible to sati.sfy all these conditions .J’ 

Mr. Tnwnend. — We could satisfy them to the extent you want. 

Prestidenf. — These are not conditions authoritatively laid down but what 
would your reply he to anyone wdio advanced that lino of thought? 

Mr. Townend. — We would say this that we believe that this industry 
will ultimately within a rea.sonalde number of years be able to stand on its 
own fei't. It is possible. I don’t .say it is probable, that within a certain 
number of years it would lie able to manufaeture tinplates at an appreciably 
lower rate without the <>xpoTi.se of imported labour. Hut on the history of 
the indii.stry we cannot sit here and promise you that it will improve without 
imported labour in course of even 20 or SO years. Our Welsh friends 
will toll you that it fflSes 15 years to make a good tinplate Roller. 

Mr. Kale. — What proportion of your capital is Indian capital? 

Mr. Toirnetid, — We could say that a purely Indian Company is concerned 
in two-tliird.s of the interest of this Company. 

Mr. Kale. — You have no information as to how' far your capital is con- 
trilmtod from India and the return on which will remain in India? 

Mr. Townend.- \\\) know 2i crores of rupees are annually going Home 
and to America to pay for tinplates. 

Mr. Kale. — Out of the 2 crores, wage.s of Indian labour will remain in this 
oountry. What share of the profits, you think, will remain in this country? 

Mr. Townend. — I can say that tw'o-thirds of the profits w’ill go to the 
Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

President. — Tw'o-thirds or one-third? 

Mr. Townend. — Two-thirds. We shall show you how it is worked out. 

President. — We will postpone this question till the statements asked for 
are received. 

Mr. Mather. — One of the drawbacks which you soy the Com[)any suffer 
from by operating their plant in Indian climate is that it is not possible to 
keep the plant in operation during the whole of the year but they have lieen 
able to operate the hot mills during the w'hole of this year very successfully 
by constructing water-cooled floors, loftier buildings, more ^spacing between 
the mills and so on. These are the methods employed by the Company for 
overcoming the climatic disadvantage. On these they have sjient a consider- 
able additional sum of money. When I w'as in England a few months ago I 
found that the tendency in sheet mills was to do exactly the same thing and 
l.aaw one galvanised sheet mill in which the building was roughly speaking, 
as high and the spacirg about as generous as here. I saw that air draughts 
for cooling the men were also supplied. It looks to me as though the line the 
Company hifve taken is the line of gen^^ral development in Meet mills and 
tin mills throughout the world. In America the tendency is in the same 
direction. The fact that an £ng^sh mill has done the same shows that it ia 
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recognised that these items of what were exceptional expenditure are becom- 
ing general and that your competitors in other countries are themselves in- 
l urring such items of expenditure, at any rate to a considerable extent. , So 
that I think on the whole possibly after considei'ation of this statement if 
Mr. Townend will accept this tendency ip England he might possibly a^reo 
with me in what 1 think is the general upshot of the evidence of Mr. Tutwiler 
that there is a tendency to exaggerate the drawbacks of the steel industry in 
this climate. Mr. Tutwiler pointed out that in this part of India at any 
rate wo have none of the climatic difficulties in England and America due 
to frost. On the whole I think the question of climatic disadvantages is 
jather exaggerated. ** * 

Mr. Leyshon . — I might state that during the extremely hot weather, 
i.e., July and August, in America when the temperature is running from 96^ 
to 100® I have seen men working for half day and working only during 
night time. Sometimes the works run for a few days and then close down 
again. Wo know os a fact that during tho extremely cold weather expensive 
damage is done to rolls owing to frost cracks. I was agreeably surprised to 
know that we are able to get on quite so well in India. Only for two days 
wft were unablo to work owing to climatic conditions which is really a better 
record than wo bad in the United Statt's. 

Mr, Mather . — Therefore your extra expenditure on cooling apparatus and 
so on is a minor matter of business efficiency. 

Mr. Townend . — The extra amount of capital invested is large. 

Mr, Mather , — It would not nec<‘SHarily raise your total cost. There may 
bavp to be more in the capital account. But since you will be able to get 
your^^plant .working the whole year it will reduce your working cost by a 
corresponding amount. ^ 

Mr. Lcyahon . — In starting a new mill, especially a tm mill or a sheet mill, 
you are training new men. In order to run successfully it is necessaiy that 
we should have a large equipment such as wo have here and specially with 
new men and in a new country. It was the consensus of opinion at home 
that during our extremely hot moi\ths here we would not bo able to work 
at all and that the mills would be idle for at least two months. But the 
modern facilities which we have here exist nowhere in the world, so that 
I do believe that with tho wonderful equipment we have here wo will be 
able to operate almost every day. There may be some days in the monsoon 
■eaeon when the humidity is high hut the prospects of operating this plant 
are equally as good here ns in the United States. 

Mr. Mather . — ^There is one other point. The President T think was raising 
the question of the possibility of the tinplate industry becoming practically 
a monopoly of the present l^inplato Company since the Tinplate Company's 
present estimated output is about one-half of the present requirements of 
tho country and since the plant has been so arranged that extensions to 
double the present output would be quite practicable. It is therefore fairly 
obvious that the Tinplate Company if they have the capital resources avail- 
able could undertake to produce the whole of the present demand of India. 
But you said that if the Company were likely to get an unreasonably higher 
price for tin plates competition would start up. I am not quite satisfied that 
competition in India in the tin plate industry would start up easily for the 
reason that the demand in India at present at any rate is small compared 
with what I consider to ho the economic unit of production. So far as 1 
can judge (1 think that the size of fairly modern plants in other countriei 
confirms by view), a plant which is to be economical and reasonably able to 
compete must have an mitput of about 25,000 tons of tinplate a year, and it 
would not he commercially sound to attempt to make tin plates on a much 
smaller scale. If that is so it is obviously much less likely that another 
company would start up when the total demand outside your present supply 
is not over 28,000 tons. ♦ t * 

Mr. Townend. — I cannot myself form any idea or estimate’ of an ideal 
economic plant. If we do not extend our mills somebody else will start up. 



Mr, Mather. — li the consumption in India is not provided for by your 
output and if that consumption is ten times the output of an economic unit 
then«there would be much probability of a competitor starting whoso ottput 
roughly is that of an ecoriomic unit. The tendency in South Wales is I 
think to form single unifc but since nobody is coming in, in order to be able 
tj produce an economic unit, you will have to absorb the whole of the market 
in India. 

President . — How far do you accept the views of Mr. Mather to be a fair 
•statement of the case? 

,Jl/r. Tmnicnd.—l cannot give any opinion. If we establish an industry 
•successfully it would be more likely that we .should extend than that other 
people would start up. But I do say if wo do not extend other companies 
must start up. 
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Ofal evidence of Messrs. H. D. TOWNEND, A.'K. 
FAULKNER, J. LEYSHON »nd ]. B. BACKHOUSE, 
recorded at Calcutta on the 10th September 1923. 

us take statement* (2). The figures you have given in 
the three columns are estimates. Can you give us the outturn on which 
, these estimates were calculated? 

Mr. Townend. — We calculated tli.e first column on an outturn of 201,450 
boxes, the second one on an outturn of 464,000 and the third on 622,000 

boxes. 

Prenident. — On that basis it means that as more mills come into opera- 
tion the outturn per mill drops. 

A/r. Townend. — Yes, but that may not happen. We may be able to w'ork 
up to the same pnxluction on the six mills as on the two mills. 

Prenident. — Taking some of tlx' items, is the rjuaniity of bars required 
on tlie basis of your subsequent statement that 35,000 tons are necessary 
for 600,000 boxes? 

Aft. Townend. — Not quite; but the way in which we get the cost of bar 
in the tinplate is to take the weight of bar which we know excluding waste. 
We ttike the \^’cight of the bar which we know will give us the proper amount 
of tir plate. 

President it the amount which actually goes into the tinplate or the 
amount you buy? 

Mr. Townend. — The amount that actually goes into it. 

Mr. Mather. — The whole of the scrap tliat is produced is allowed for in 
^is credit for scrap? 

Mr. Townend, — Yes. 

President. — (Tin you tell us what amount of steel goes into the tinplate? 

I think it is something over 00 per cent, of the weight. 

Mr. Townend. — There is less than 2 lbs. of tin in a Iwx of 108 lbs. 

Pre.vdent. — To turn out 108 lbs. of tinplate how much steel have you got 
to start with? 

Mr. Townend. — We have to start with 128 Ihs. to 130 lbs. You may take 
*t that there will be 20 per cent, waste of steel from the original bar in 
wder to get the sheets. 

President. — ^Tben four-fifths of the original weight comes out as tinplate. 

Mr. Townend. — Subject to wastage in other departments. We take the 
amount of steel required to turn out a sheet, there is 20 per cent, w’astage 
in the hot mills, then afterwards sheets may be wasted in the processes and 
through defects occurring in the various stages in the process. 

President. — I want that to be taken into account. What I am trying to 
get at is, supposing you purchase from the Tata Iron and Steel Company a 
thousand tons of steel, what will you get out of it? 

Mr. Townend. — 800 tons of black plate. 

President. — There may be further wastage after that? What is that 
wastage likely to be? 

Mr. Townend. — 15 per* cent, in practice. 

Prattdani.— Starting again with your 1,000 tons what do you thinfe you 
would get in tinplates? 


Statement No. II. 
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Mr. Townend.—l am. afraid I have rather misled you. 800 tons out of 
the steel is not far wrong. Only in addition to that we hare 15 per cent, 
waste in plates which are not up to the prime standard for various reasons. 

Pritsident. — You are^^^eliniinating that to get your cost of production, \that 
are you taking as cost of .production of the first class tinplaie? 

Mr. Townend, — In order to arrive lit any basis to make up for the waste 
that does actually happen we add on an extra 10 per cent. 

President. — You must deduct that further 10 per cent, as you are not 
counting that 20 per cent, as part of your prodiuL'tion for tlie purposes of 
that statement. Can you definitely say that you have taken it into account 
in wastage? 

Mr. Townend. — We have counted it in. It is merely wastage in that we 
get a smaller price for it. 

Prenident. — You say in the note at the foot of statement (2) that “ the 
figure of 10 per cent, added for waste is to cover not only the wastage wliieli 
CKjcurs in every step of the process but also the lower pru*es received for 
second and other quality plates." 

Mr. Townend. — You must exfdude the note which might mislead you. It. 
does not include the waste of steel actually cut up in the Hot Mills. You 
may take it that tliere is a 20 per cent, waste of steel, definitely cut off, as 
useless in tlie Hot Mills. Tlioreforo for every box we have assumed thatr 
20 per cent, more steel than actually goes into the box has been costed 
out. 8‘1)82 Is the cost of 20 per cent, more steel than actually goes Into 
the box. The extra 10 per cent, is not only for the steel which is thrown 
out in the processes but also to cover the lower prices wlucli we get for 
plates which are not perfect. • 

President. — We are still rather at cross purposes. If you start with 100 
tons of steel bars yon will got 80 tons of tinplates of sorts of which about 
68 tons w’ill be what you would consider your standard quality and al)out. 
12 tons will be w'asted. 

Mr. Townend. — Out of KJO tons you will got 80 tons of black plate;’ 
then of that 75 per cent, will be prime plate — in other words wdiieh is. 
30. Then, another 20 per cent, will be what we call waster j)late. Then the 
remaining 5 per cent, w'ill be what we call waste waste. 

President. — Tlie figure in the statement for bars — is it the cost of 00 or 
30 or 100 tons? 

Mr. Townend. — 100 tons. 

President. — That then is the total quantity you have tn purehnse in 
irder to make 00 tons. Hut it is not the quantity of steel that actually 
y(oes into the box. 

Mr. Townend. — It is the total (piantity. 

President. — I do not quite understand whether the figures you put in these 
sstimates are probable figures or minimum figures. 

Mr. Townend. — These are probable figures. These w^ere prepared for our 
Directors to give an estimate of the cost. We could not see any better way 
of preparing it for the Tariff Hoard. 

President. — The rea.son I asked the question was that in the proceedings 
of the Inst day yon told us that you w'ould l)e able to give us the minimum 
figures below which you did not think we could go. 

Mr. Townend. — My answ'cr really covers that. The figure 2*343 is on the 
basis of using lbs. of tin per box. 

President. — It makes no difference in the case o^ items such as the ca^t 
of tin but in the ^ase of some of the other figures that is not necessarHy so. 

Mr. Townend. — Some of the figures are pure giieeses, e.g.f repairs, etc. 

President. — ^But they are what on tlfe whole you regaid ac the most 
[>robable figures. The actuals might be a little above or below. 
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Afr. Towncnd.— Yei. 

President. — ^Taking the Srd column — 6 mills — is that your estimate of 
wha# the cost is likely to be for the first two or three years after the six 
mills come into operation? That will carry yotl on for something like five 
years from the time you began to worlj. 

Mr. Tou^nend.— Yes. 

Prenideni. — If you are converting boxes into tons is it ap])roximately correct 
to divide the number of boxes by^^l in order to arrive at the tonnage? 

Mr. Towncnd. — That is about right. 

Presidgnt. — Taking the labour figures is the number of covenanted'' men 
the same in all cases? You have not apparently made any allowance for 
increase in" their numbers. The figures you have taken would be practically 
the saino as in statement* (9) on that basis. 

Mr. Towncnd. — Except that we have had to arrive at tliis statement 
from a different point of view. But if you take both the figures you will 
find some discrepancy. We have only tried our best to give you tli.3 infor- 
mation accurately. There is one aspect of the situation that I think I ought 
to mention. Our imported moirs agreements are roughly for three years. 
What is going to happen when these agreements finish and we get new 
men out we do not know. If they renew their agreements it is possible that 
we will have a better chance of reducing the total number. But if all 
these men go home we will have to got out new men and train them. 

PrcHidcnt. — hi this statomentt (2) what arc your figures based on? 

Mr. Toirnend. — For the six mills in statement (2) they are based on a 
higlwr tfuinber of imported men than in statement* (9). 

Mr, Mather. — Apparently statement* (9) does not include the number of 
men employed in the office. 

Mr. Towncnd. — That is correct. The administrative staff — 

President. — Boca the administrative staff come under the head manage, 
ment? It is a little embarrassing to find that these two statements have 
been prepared on different bases. 

Mr. Towncnd. — We put in the actual men definitely working in the milla. 
The Works Manager was excluded from statement* (9) hut was ini'luded in 
statement (2). 

President. — He must apparently he included under management. 

A/f. Towncnd. — Yes. I think he is. The trouble is this. We start to 
make up an estimate on a certain basis. We start to give you another 
fitatement. We try and calcidate whether wo shall be able to give it or not. 
We put these figures in to show any increase or decrease in salaries. 

rresident. — Tf yon compare the six mills in statenientt (2) with statement 
(9) they are both estimates, and T imagined that both were the same estimate. 
The proportion of the Indian to the European imported labour seems to bo 
nearly the same in both. 

Mr. Towncnd. — In statement (2) the figure of Indian wages is Rs. 36,600 
as compared with Hs. 35,280 in statement* (9). 

President. — You cannot take that as six mills operate in both cases. 

Mr. Towncnd. — Rs. 86,834 was the figure for the Indians on the six 
mills as against Bs. 74,920 in statement (9). The figure for imported labour 
it 96,000 as compared with 67,550 in statement (9). 

President. — ^That is to say the cost of the imported stuff is higher than 
the cost of the Indian staff. That is a point of some importance. WTiich 
ftotenient am I to take as regards the number nnd pay of Ihc labour you 
«xpect to employ? In one statement yon show that yon are paying more 
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wages to the Indian than* to the imported labour when the six nulls art 
operating and in the other you show the reverse. It is surely not possible 
for the ^Tariff Board to come to any conclusions from these. ^ 

Mr. Toujnend.-— May we ask you to take statement (0) as a statement 
of the number only and to* ignore the wages. I could not reconcile the two 
because I started to prepare each on an entirely different basis. 

President. — The trouble is that we cannot make any use of the state- 
ment and I am afraid we must leave it at that. 

Let us take interest and depreciation in statement (2). Can you give ui 
the total figure you distribute for intere.st in each of these columns? 

Mr. Townend. — In the second and third column we have taken the total 
interest at 6 per cent, on Rs. 75 lakhs and 10 per cent, on Rs. 125 lakhs. 

President. — And in the first column? 

Mr. Townend. — We took the actuals — Rs. 11,65,000. 

President. — I understand that you have included 6 per cent, oft Rs. 75 
lakhs on account of the contract with the Tata Iron and Steel Co., but 
normally would you regard interest on ordinary shares as part of the cost 
of production? 

Mr. Townend. — No. 

President. — So that for ordinary purposes you ought to deduct Rs. 4^ 
lakhs, i.e.j 1 of Rs. 6 lakhs from the total interest included in the cost ot 
production. 

Mr. Townend . — Yes. 

President.— have you arrived at your figures of depreciation? ^ 

Mr. Townend.— \\e have taken 4 per cent, on buildings and per cent 
on machinery. 

President.— are the figures taken from the contract with Tatas? 

Mr. Townend.— \Ye have struck an average from those figures. 

President. — Can you give me the total amount of depreciation distributed? 

Mr. Townend.— I have not got it here in the form you want. 

President.— I do not think it is really of any great importance. 

If you turn to statement (4) you will see that in March the outturn of 
black plate rose to 748 tons, that is sojnething near the full anticipated out- 
turn of the two mills in order to get your 28,000 tons. At the time yoo 
got it was it a fact that only Europeans were employed in the hot mills? 

Mr. Townend. — No. About half of the jobs were then held by Indians. 

President. — Of course it remains to be seen when you get the six .mil’s 
in operation and when the European supervision goes clown a great deal 
outturn you will get and that obviously will make a considerable difference 
^in the cost of production? 

Mr. Townend. — ^Yes, A tremendous difference. 

President.— Let us take statement* (5). You say that the profit per boi 
io the Tinplate Co. is Rs. 5, equivalent to say Rs. 84 per ton of steel used. 
I am afraid I can’t follow that. 

Mr. Townend.— X convenient formula to work with is : sii tons of steel 

, 100 

produce 100 boxes. Therefore Rs. 5 a box n. equivalent to 5 per ton 
of steel which in round figures is Rs. 84. 

President. — It is just a little confusing to transfer •from box to ton. But 
it may be necessary to do that^owing to the terms of the contract with the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. What they have got to consider is what price 
they are getting for their steel bars. But^he interest of the Tinplate Co. is 
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to asoeriam wlaat pro&t they earn on the box. Therefore from your noint nf 
view It 19 correct to say that, if you make a profit of Rs. 2 per box vnl 


pav Re. 1 4o the Tata Iron and Steel Company and pay Re 1 to the fin 
plaie Company and that would apply to the w{ioIe of your oui 


Mr. Townend, — ^Yes. 


per box, you 
I t< * 

your output. 


Tio '^ovi expect to have to issue the whole of the authorised 
\oaTi hy the time, you get the six mills fully running? 


Mr. Town end. 68. 

President.— And therefore you will require working capital in addition to 
the hxed capital expenditure, 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

President. — How much do you expect to require as your working capital? 
Can you give mo the figure w'ltliin five lakhs? 

Mr. Townend. — Probably Rs. 10 laklis. We can pay for our steel with the 
money we get for our tinplates. Mr. President, as regards statements* (2)’ 
and (9), the discrepancy between the figures only means 12 annas per box in 
the labour charges. 

Prenident. — That will make a considerable difference to your anticipated 
reduction wdien your six mills are running. 

Mr. Townend. — We could probably make up a revised statement on this 
basis. Statement No. 9 as it stands 'will be approximate. There is probably 
a discrepancy in Htaloment (2) but both are to the best of our knowledge 
equally good. 

Mr. Mother. — May f suggest a possible explanation? It seems possible 
thfct it is due partly to this: the wages in statement (0) arc monthly wages 
paid per man. They might possibly in stntcuiicnt (2) include nil sorts of 
subsidiary i'xi)ensc's such ns leave pay and so on. 

Mr. Townend. — 1 think .so. T shall revise statomentt (9) on the basis of 
statomenb (2). 

President. — By all means, 

.Mr. (iinwafa.—l would like to examine you with a view to understanding 
your agreemeiitt with Tata Iron & Steel C’o, It is ratlier difficidt to follow. 
You know that the Tatas claim 33?, per cent. We may assume for purposes 
of argument protection on that basis and work out your agreement. Take 
the c.i.f. price of steel bars at Calcutta inclusive of incidental charges at 

Hs. 150 a ton. 1 think that is more or less Uhe price now. Suppose wo 

take Rs, 150 as the c.i.f. price. The Tatas claim per cent, protection. 
That would bring the price to Rs. 200. The Tatas say that in mder to 

manufacture steel they ought to get 33i per cent, protection. Tf the c.i.f. 

price is Rs. 150 then the Swansea f.o.r. price would be Rs. 120 roughly. 
You pay them Hs. 120 hut they ought to get Rs. 200. Therefore they lose 
Rs. 80 a ton. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. * 

Mr. (Jinwata. — Now we come to finished products. What is the real 
percentage betw'een sheet bar and the finished product. Say the price of 
sheet bar is Rs. 160 : the price of tinplate would be three times as much or 
Rs. 450 c.i.f. 

Mr. Townend.— Rs. 400 c.i.f. according to my figures. 

Mr. Gin wain. — that you wdll add 10 per cent, duty which will come to 
Hs. 40. That will make it Hs. 440. I think wo may omit incidental charges. 
Five years’ average cost of production at your w'orks of tinplate comes- 
to Rs. 26 per box. W.hat would that amount to for a ton? 

Mr. Toirnend. — Rs. 660. ^ 
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3/r. Townend.—Yes, * ^ /^i i xu i. 

i»/r. (;iriira?a.-How mucli wotild t\ie Buma\\ Oil Company lose on that. 
Will it lose anything at all. It iJVX not lose at all on these ngures, because 
YOU will he paid Bs, 440 c.i.f. which is the price at which they could bare 
bought outside. 

Mr. Towtuend. — You may take it that the Burmah Oil Company lose 
just half as much as Tatas. On the sales they do not lost' anything. 

Mr. Fnu]]n\('r.—\\]\ni lias this got to do with the prott^ction for the 
tinplate industry? 


Fresidrnt . — It is most relevant. 


Mr. (limraJu . — We must know tko effect of that on the public a« a whole. 
AVhat T mean to say is that as purchasers Burmah Oil Company do not 
lose anything. What will be their loss as shareholders.^ 

Mr. Tnu'ncvd . — Their lo.s.s will he 3 of Rs. 60 or Rs. 40 and the Tatas 
lose Rs. 20. 


Mr. (J'nnrahi. — T tliink you told us the other day that tliese tinplates 
were principally used for the purpose of making kerosiuie oil tins and sup- 
posing the price of tinplate w(‘nt np by Rs. 4() a ton as we have worked 
out, will not the Burmah Oil Company naturally increase their price of 
kerosene in 'the ordinary coiirse of hu.siness just to recover that los.s? 

Mr. T(nrn('nd. — Spi'akiiig as a Imsine.ss man T would .say this. All ^le 
oil manufacturers will try to get as much out of tho oil as the jute manu- 
facturers are getting out of their jute. If they could recover Rs. 40 from 
the consumer wIkmi a tariff was iniposetl on tinplate they would bo recover- 
ing it from the consumer to-day. 

M r. (>inn'aln. — Yes. They might bo. If they lose on tinplates as share- 
holders th<‘y are en tith'd to lecover it as best as they can from tho consumer. 

Mr. Toil- n end. — C ^ > r t a i n 1 y . 

Mr. (i'lnirahi. — You soo tlftL'ie is a lo.ss of Rs. 140 on the whole to tho 
Tatas, Now if you liad this additional protection of 45 per cent, will you 
tell n.s how the po.sition stands on these figures? 

Mr. Toivnrnd . — T have given it here. 


Mr. (rinn'idn . — I would like you to explain it here so that we may have a 
connected statement. You have got to calculate thi.s 45 per cent, on your 
finislied products. We took the c.i.f. price of steel us«'d as raw material 
on tho assumption that tho Tatas get 33i per cent, protwtion. Now you 
want 45 per cent, on fini.shed products based on 'the c.i.f. price of tinplates 
brought into this country. We will then arrive at a different result. 

Mr. Ton'll end . — Taking tho Welsh price at Rs. 400 a ton it comes to about 
Rs. 575 a ton. Our plate is costing Rs. 560 so that tho profit per ton ‘will 
be Rs. 15 on these figures. 

Mr. (Finicala . — Out of that the Tata Company will get Rs. 7-8-0 and out 
of the other Rs. 7-8-0 they will get or Rs. 2-8-0 and the Burmah Oil 
Company Rs. 5. So that in order to make it remunerative to both parties 
you say that that ought to be the amount of protection that the tinplate 
should get. 

Mr, Townend . — That is our calculation. 


Mr. (linwala . — May I take it that there is some soat of institution correa- 
ponding to the United States S4eel Corporation in the matter of fixing '6he 
price of tinplate. 

Mr. Townend . — ^There is a manufacturer^’ association in South Wales that 
fixes tho price of tinplates from time to time. 

Mr. Ginxcala . — Is it more or less constant? 
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Mr. Townend. — It fluctuates very largely. Th'ere were fluctuations everjr 
three weeks or so during the early part of this year. 

*3/r. Ginwala. — What allowance do you make for these fluctuations in the 
46 per cent, protection you ask? 

Mr. Townend. — We have given y«)i| examples in statement* (10). We have 
taken two dates 7th April and 4th August. In ono case there was com- 
paratively large profit and in the other a smaller one. On the 7th April 
basis we get a much bigger profit than we would on the 4th August basis. 

Mr. (linii'ala. — Are these variations normal? 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

Mr. (linwfda . — In the case of steel rails the fluctuations were not very 
largo in the United States. 

Mr. Fail liner. — Hero they are only normal. 

Mr. 6' iiura/a.— Take the other agreement with the Burmah Oil Company . 
As I read this agreement it seems to iiAply that the Burmah Oil Company 
are entitled to take the whole of your output whatever the plant may 
produce. 

Mr. Townend.— if it expanded. We do not read it in that way. 

Mr. (linwula. — So far as the present output is concerned they are en- 
titled to take the whole of it. 

Mr. Townend. — If they want to. 

Mr. din wold . — When you extend the plant it is pos8i))le they may claim 
the whole of your output and you are hound to sell it and they are bound 
to take it also. That is the position. There is a further proviso there that 
thv’y have a right on the expiry of the agreement aftcu* 25 years to extend it. 
They are entitled to do that. Yod cannot refuse. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes, 

Mr. (iinwalo. — You arc hound to make good any deficiencyof production 
within three months of the expiry of the period in w'hich the shortage 
oc^^irred. For instance their requirements from June to Decoinher are 5,000 
tons. Your production only came to 3,000 tons. They arc entitled to claim 
the remaining 2,000 tons from y«»ur next year’^ production. 

M r. Town end. — Yes. 

Mr. (Iinw(d(i , — It comes to this that the whole output might ho claimed 
by tho Burmah Oil Company. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

^ ' Mr. (rinwala. — With regard to capital. This is a private Company. 
Under Article 38 of tho Articlest of Association if you want to extend your 
plant and if you want more capital the shareholders are entitled to taka 
shares in proportion to their original shares. Tho Burmah Oil Company 
hold J of your .shares, so that in the additional capital they are entitled 
^to claim S and Tatas may claim tho remainder. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

Mr. (iinwala. — So that there also both as shareholders and as consumera 
it will Im to tho advantage of the Burmah Oil Company either way. Ulti- 
mately they might decide to give tho benefit to the people but so far it is an 
advantage to tho Burmah Oil Company. 

Mr. Tuirnrnd.— Except that in the case of a loss they will suffer a greater 
loss than the other shareholders. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^With regard to the debentures, you have got subscribed 
debentures of 44 lakhs and the total authorized amount is about 126 lakhs. 
Is the whole of that held by the Burmah Oil Company? What about the 
remainder: are they entitled to hold that also? 

Mr. Toumend.— Yes. 
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Mr. Gimvala, — Do you not think that 10 is a large percentage on 
debentures? 

Mr. Townend. — I don’t think so. Take the case of the Bengal Telephone 
Company. They only recently issued debentures at 9 per cent. They are 
a going concern. • 

Mr. Oinwala. — The position is ratUer different here. 

Mr. Townend. — The Tata Iron & Steel Company were asked if they would 
care to put in some more capital in this concern but they refused. 

Mr. Ginwala. — My point is that the Biirmah Oil Company hold § of 
the shares and that surely means to them a largo sum of money at 10 per 
cent. 

Mr. Townend. — But the public would not have taken less than 10 per cent. 

President . — Looking to what it is fair a company producing tinplate in 
this country should receive 10 per cent, on debentures is rather a heavy 
charge. It might be reasonable to say that you cannot make allowance for 
that. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You are at a great disadvantage because you have not 
been long at work. Take statement* No. (9) about labour. I think you keep 
the same number of men. 

Mr. Townend . — We must calculate on that basis. 

Mr. (tinwalo. — That is to say when the six mills come into operation. 
The point I would like to know is how would you gradually reduce the im- 
ported lalH)ur? That is one of the points on which the Assembly may want 
moro information. 

Mr. Townend , — We cannot say now how wo would go. We would n^uch 
prefer to be able to have the local labour trained sufficiently within the^ 
next couiilo or three years but we cannot promise that. 

ill/', (iijnrala . — That J quite understand. May I take it that you are- 
making attempts or ratlu’r will attempt to reduce imported labour. 

Mr. Townend. — We will, because it is to our interest naturally. 

Mr. dinwido , — But this statement docs not make anj’ allowanco for that. 

Mr. Towntiut. — No. 

.Mr. din w( do. —How do the wages paid to imported labour compare with 
the Wjiges these people would get in AVales. Supposing a man earns £5 a 
week in Wales how much will ho earn here? 

Mr. Townend. — He will earn about three times as much. 

Mr. dinwido . — What i.s the reason for this large difference. Is there any 
special ci rcumstanco? 

Mr. Townend. — We brought tlu’.so men out on payment of aljout double 
what tlu'y were getting in South Wal<*s. On top of that wo have to pay 
them bonus; that will bring the pay to about three tinu's what they earn at 
Home. There is an important point to bo considered. A man who leavM 
the tinphte works in Wales, gets employment here and then returns to 
^^ales will not get back his old job within perhaps 15 years as ho will bo 
put at tin* bottom again When ho leaves Wnh\s ho definitoly cuts himself 
off from the old work. 

Mr. fiinw<d(i . — May I take it that there is a large amount of Welsh, 
labour employed in America? Do they get the same wage.s? 

Mr. Lrysknn.—Wo have been bringing out men who wanted to como here- 
from South Wales who will on return stiffer in the some way. But I know 
it to be a positive fact that if we had brought rollers from the states 
there would Ije nothing held against them either the men or by the 
management when they returned. 

Mr. Oinwala. — When you take men from South Wales to America do- 
you have to ^iny twice as much ? 
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Mt. Leyshon. — They are making twice as much,' because they all work on 
the tonnage basis there, so that their wag€‘S will be regulated by correspond- 
ing American labour. 

Mr, Toicfiend, — It comes to this that if we bring out men from America 
we have to pay twice as much as they pay in America. 

Mr. Ginicala . — T understood you to say that most of your plant was 
American and the idea was to save as much manual labour as possible and 
to that extent conditions are favourable in India. 

Mr. Toirni’nth — Yes. 

Mr. Ginirahi. — If you hod Welsh plant for instance would you fend the 
labour difficulty much greater P 

Mr. Leynhon . — It would take longer to train the men. With this system 
we think wo can put him on any job except rolling and two or throe other 
very important jobs. 

Mr. (rinwnlu. — Because you have got this American plant you have eli- 
minate<l skilled labour trouVde so far as other dei)artments are. concerned. 

Mr. Tuirnrnd.- VJe have eliminated the necessity of years of apprentice- 
•fihip. 

M7. (yinH'dlo . — May I take it that your plant is one of the most up to 
date in the world? 

Mr. Lnjshon. — It is without a doubt. 

Mr. Giiwntla. — When do you say you are going to produce the fullest 
■output that your plant is capable of? 

Mr. Toivnrnd . — Say in 1920. 

Mr. (ilitiH'ala . — You are gradually increasing the (piuntity by about 4 to 
5,000 tons. At present you are making o.tKK) tons, I take it. 

Mr. Toirm /n/.—Siiiee we met at Jamshedpur we have got another mill on, 
and w<' expect to make 14,000 tons. 

Mr. (liint'dJa . — So that there will bo only 3 more mills to come in before 
you get tht' whole of your output. 

Mr. Toirncml . — Yes. 

Mr. (Ihnvdln . — You say 20 per cent, of these are waster plates. Is that 
tho normal percentage in other tinplate works? 

Mr. ToirnnuL — Yes. 

Mr. (limrahi. — Is it due to the fact that the Burmah Oil Company insist 
on -any better quality than other purchasers? 

. Mr. Tnu'iirml. — No, and we would not give it to them. They cannot ask 
us for something specially good. 

Mr. (Ihucafo. — Your agreement says that the quality should be as the 
Burmah Oil Company require. l>oes that mean the ordinary commercial 
-quality? 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale . — I have not yet been able to understand how your claim to 
protection cornea into the purview of the enquiry relating to the manu- 
facture of steel. You are not interested in keeping tho price of your raw 
material, namely steel, low. You are intei-ested in raising the .price of 
imported tinplates; so that protection to your industry means protection 
to quite a different industry altogether. 1 cannot understand now your 
.claim for protection com<>s in along with a claim for protection put forward 
by the Steel Company. 

Mr» Tinnu nd. — It i^ for tho Board to decide. 

P reside nt . — After nil what is called tinplate contains 98^ per cent, of 
•steel and as such I consider it an imimrtant industry which can claim pro- 
tection under steel. ^ 

Mr. Kah.—li a new tinplate company were to be started I can under- 
stand that, but in the case of your company I do not think that your claim 



'Comes R'ithin the foui' corners of the question of protection for the steel 
industry. 

Mr. Toicnend. — AV’e are asking to lie prot€»cte(l against the price of foreign 
tinplates. 

Mr. Knh . — There yoh ore already- proti'Cted. Ii prot»'rtion is given to you, 
it will incidentally give protection to the steel industry. 

Mr. Tincneml . — That is true, but of course. Professor Kale, we do not 
actually concern ourselves with that point. We an‘ putting our case forward 
and if the Hoard hear our case we shall 1 k‘ very glad. 

^^r. Kah \ — There is another point. I think your concern may well be 
regarded as a part and parcel of the Uurmnh Oil (^unpany because largo 
concerns like the Hurmah Oil Company run many of these industries as an 
integral part of their industry; for example they have their own ships, 
railways and so forth. 

Mr. TnirnniiL — That is not the ease with the tinplate industry. 

Mr. Knir . — Hut in view of the agreement between the Tiiii)late Company 
and 'J»e Hiirinali Oil Company-- 

Mr. Tnirnniil . — I cannot agree, because of the great interest held by the 
Tata Iron tV: Steel Company to whom j of our profits go regardless of the 
interest held by tlie Hnrinah Oil Company. 

Mr, 7vn/e. --Would it not he better for the Hurmah Oil Company and 
your coiice'ii to he regar<l(‘d as one enterprise ? 

Mr. T'lirnviuf . — That may l)o .so. I think the Hunnali Oil Company 
would 1)0 inclined to do that. I have the only answer that a sensible man 
coultl give that it (loos not s<*<.*m likely that they would continue to j*un a 
factory at a loss. 

Mr. K(ih‘. — Wh.at are tlu* wages in Wah>s corresponding to the wages. 
yt)u pay to your Indian workmen.^ How many shillings a week? So far as 
I have been able to work out the figures the wages of an hnlinii employee 
comes to about He. I a day. What would he the corn'sponding wage in 
Wales.?^ 

Mr. I <!(> not know at all. hut I can get tliat from our Welsh 

penpN' at the works if you wi.sh to have it, 

Mr. Knfi'. — I .shall he thankful if you will do «o. 

Mr. .\hilhfr . — While in Kngland rts'ently I was told tliat a roller gets 
T7 to I'S and a man on the tinning machine gets th a week. 

.1//. l\(ifr . — Are these the wages of Wel.shmen cons sponding to tho 
Indian W4)rknieii'' 

Mr. Tfiinxntt. — T-ater on when the Indian learns to he a Roller wo W'iH 
pay him more, hut up to now' we have only or 4 skilled men on the mills 
and .'Hi to 40 learners to whom we pay Hs. 2 a shift. 

.Mr. Mnihcr . — To Rollers they pay .i'7-8 a week, hut these are skilled 
men in Wales. 

Mr. Kalv . — I am .speaking of tho ordinary workmen there. 

^ Mr. Tojr;jp/k/.— We cannot comijare them until they learn theif jobs. 
Wc have got a small nucleus of skilled people and the rest are all learners. 
What their pay will be when they work without supervision we do not 
know. 

Mr. Knh.— In comparing your cost of production with the cost oi [)r(V 
duction in South Wales, it strikes mo that yoti have already an advantage 
over South ^yales of about 15 per cent., namely in freight; because. the cost 
of raw' material is the same in both cases and wh^e the Indian labour may 
be not as efficient as Welsh labour, tho wages out here w’ill lie correspoiiaingly 
very small. 

Mr. Townend. — I do not know. 

Mr. Kale . — 1 want to satisfy myself as to whether the difference arising 
out of the cost of production is on account of the comparative inefficiency of 
VOL. II. 
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labour. On the one hand you have got some advantage over your competi- 
tors but it may be counterbalanced by the inefficiency of labour because you 
have newly started your concern ; or is it on account of the high amount 
of wages you have to pay to the imported labour? 

Mr, Townend . — At present we are making 136 1)0X08 a shift. li we had 
a full crew of Welshmen we might bo able to produce 200 boxes a shift. 
There would he a further saving in expenditure on electricity and water 
naturally. The cost per 1 k)x would get reduced by about 60 per cent. 

Mr, Kale . — But you have got to pay thrice as much in wages and the 
result will l)e the same? 

Mr. Townend . — We are paying thrice as much only to one out of 6 or S 
men in the Hot mills. 

Mr. Kah.~l am comparing work in South Wales with the work in your 
company. If there is comparative inefficiency here, the wages vary in the 
ratio of 1:3; the position ought therefore to bo similar. 

Mr. Tou'nend . — Tf we had put up this mill and brought out a full 
Clew of Welsh labour it is just possible that we might run this works at a 
profit. 

Mr. Kale . — Why did you not do it? 

Mr. Townend . — Because on both sides we have companies who have the 
interest of this country at heart. 

Mr. Kale . — In order to be able to pay, say Us. 7 lakhs to the workmen, 
you want to levy a tribute on the public and make it pay u dole to your 
employees ? 

Mr. Townend . — We have to jmy income tax to Government in regard to 
our men and the Company; we also pay the ordinary general taxes and we 
buy raw materials in the country. 

Mr. T.eunhon.-'li I understand your point correctly, you want to know 
the <lifference between workmen in South Wales and the workmen in India. 
In South Wales they have six men on a crew for what they call a single 
mill. Here we have 18 men on a crew, that is thrice as many. Our system 
of work is altogether different from that of South Wales and for the fact 
that we have what is known as the double mill system it will eventually 
mean that only 50 per cent, efficiency is required of the men who are 
learning the trade. Tin workers in India will bo efficient in jinst half the 
time that they would take if we had erected the mills just as they have in 
South Wales. Indians to-day are doing all the smaller jobs in the mills 
here. They would not be doing the smaller jobs if wo had the same cquip- 
nent as in South Wales. For instance we have onr the roughing mill qne 
boy who roughs the bars and another boy doing the other part, whereas in 
Wales there is only one man to do this job, wdth the result that we can 
take tw'o Indians and place them on the roughing mill and with very little 
help those men can do the w’ork and in fact are doing the work now. On 
the four furnace and the finishing furnace we have a European now, but 
we can train the Indian to do the heating job on the four furnace and the 
finishing furnace wdthin one year's time. If we had mills as in South Wales 
Indians would not be able to do the heating job within at least three years’ 
time. It has made it possible to go as far as we have gone in India for 
the fact that we have this equipment which cost us more to instal than 
an equipment in South Wales. So it is really hard to draw a comparison 
between the Welsh price and the price here for the fact that whereas a 
man hi South Wales is responsible for the whole job, in India he is 
responsible for half a job. It is not altogether fair to try to compare tlie 
wages between the Welsh system and this double mill system. In America 
they have only one large double mill which is at Qary, Indiana. That is a 
modern mill on the pattern of which this mill is constructed. . 

Mr. Kale . — But ultimately it may be possible to compare the wages you 
have to pay per box. 
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Mr. Leyshon. — ^1 can't toy now. 1 give a roan work to do, then I hava 
to see how he is improving and how he works and then make my recom< 
mendations. At the present time we pay as near as Tata does. We pay 
our men on the hot mills at. Its. 2 and the men on the furnace Rs. 

That is the wage for a beginner. When these men can assume responsibility 
and we can dispense with the Europesm labour, then only I gan make my 
recommendations. 

Mr. Mather. — I understand you are going to resubmit statement (9) and 
in doing so of course 3'ou will do what you can to make it on the same basis 
as statement* (2) and also explain what that basis is. 

.Mr. ToicneniL — It will be on the same basis as statement (2). 

President. — What is the present selling price of kerosene tins.** The Oil 
Companies sell kerosene. Uo they distinguish the price of the oil and the 
price of the tins and what do they give you when they send back the tins? 

Mr. Toumfnd . — The empty tin is worth from Re. 0-7-6 to 8 annas. There 
is n definite rate for empty tins l>ecause the oil companies make a practice of 
selling kerosene in bulk. Also there is a definite market for secondhand 
tins. 

Mr. Unelhouse.— Secondhand tins were selling at Re. 1 a tin during the 
war. 

preside nt.- Tahe an agency of the Biirmah Oil Company at any large 
|}lace. Would it pay him to buy at bulk rates the oil from the Burmah 
Oil Company or in tins and what would be the differenced 

.1//. Toirnend . — There will be^ a differenct? of Re. 1-4-0 for two tins. 
They charge for the tin As. 10. There may bo a market for tins irrespective 
of wh it tliey cost. 

Presidtnt , — It has got a hearing on the question as to how far it will be 
possible for any increase in the cost of tinplates to bo passed on to the con* 
sunier of kerosene oil. 

Mr. Toirnend . — He will buy in bulk and the tin does not come in. I 
I ) not think it will affwt the consumer at all. 

Mr. Mat fur . — .Small shopkeepers buy oil in tins. 

Mr. Toirnf id. — It is not going to reach your kerowuie consumer to any- 
hing like the extent you are thinking of. 

Supj)osiiig the oil companies wish to recover the increased 
nice of tinplate.s, which will be about 2i annas, by an increase in the price of 
mpty tins. 

.Mr. Toirnend. — I should suggest that that increase in prico might quite 
ften happen in the empty tin market irresi>ective of the price of kerosene, 
ou linve got two to three annas to distribute somewhere in the country but T 
ra suggesting that it will not be distributed to the men who use the 
eroBcne so much as to the men who use the empty tins. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. H. D. TOWNEND, Mr., A. K, 
FAUtKNER, Mr. ]. LEYSHON and Mr. J. B. 
BACKHOUSE/ representing the Tinplate 
Company of India, Limited, recorded at ~ 
Calcutta on the 10th September 1923. 

Vresldeni. — We have been examining the statements you were good 
enough to send us, but I see that all of them are marked ctmfideutial. Vrimu 
iaciii some of them are much less confidential than the others, and I think 
it would he a pity if any papers were treated as confidiuitial wliich the 
Company did not really desire to lio treated in that way. For instance tak<* * * § 
the first statement* which contains the figures of imports of tinplate into 
India. Do you regard that as confidential i' 

Mr. Faulkner. — No. 

rrt'shhnt . — The second .statementt is a statement of costs and that, I 
take it, is confidiuitial. 

Mr. Faulkner . — It is. 

rre.sitlent . — What about .statement^ (3)? 

Mr. Faulkner. — That is confidential. 

I* resident . — 8tatomcnt§ (1) P 

Mr. Faulkmr.— That is about production and I think we must treat il 
ns confidential. 

— Statomentll (5) is rather an important statement showing tin 
eftVet of the contract between the Tata Iron & Steel C!o. and the Tinplatt 
Co. for the purchase of steel bars. I think it is important that it shouh 
bo treated as non-confident ial and for this reason. 'I'he effect of the pro 
posals you have made must Im' to put a certain amount of moiuy into tli 
pockets of the Tinplate Co., and this will go to the extent of if to Burma! 
Oil Co. and to the extent of i to the Tata Iron it Steel Co. I think i 
is a matter in which the public are justifiably interested, namely the manne 
ill which the contract ojierates so ns to affect the sliares of tliese two Con 
panics. 

Mr. Tou'nend , — We would like to give you all the information that yo 
require for the purpose of your report to the Government of India an 
we would like you to indicate to us which statements should bo niac 
public and then we shall consider and let you knoiv. 

rre.sidcnt . — I should like to emphasise this rather strongly because it 
at any rate obvious that the operation of the contract is not vsimplo. It 
not a simple case like the other cases. The imposition of a prott'ctive du 
will in this case operate in a somewhat unusual way and f think, in vit 
of the fact that the Tinplate Co. will liefore very long produce more tin 
half tho requirements of India and that the rate of duty they propoi 
would mean a very considerable addition to tho price of tin])lnte, I thii 
it is important that the substance of the contract should bo published. 

Mr. Townend . — Is it necessary to publish it at this stage? Wc won 
ask you to give us a little time to consider that. 
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riesitknt , — What I would like you to consider on the other hand i» 
that any disposition to withhold information will in itself arouse doubts 
in the minds of the public. 

Mr. Town end. — We hope not to withhold any information which you may 
think necessary to make public but we do desire that nothing should be 
' made public about our internal affairsi that is unnecessary. 

r reside nt.^l think it is absolutely clear as regards this contract that 
we could not without referring to it report on the application for protection 
at all. 

Mr. Fnidkner. — May I suggest that you leave it as it is at the moment 
and indicate what questions you would like to ask? Then wo shall be in a 
position to let you know whether any infoiniation we furnished should be 
published or not. 

PresKlent. — Very well. What alKuit statement* * * § No. (ti). That may be 
treated at once 1 think as non-confideiitial. 

Mr, Faulkner. — Ves. 

fVf«i(/» af.— Stateiuentt (No. 7). Yon told us at Jamshedpur that this 
might bo tivatod as noii-coiifidontial. 

Mr. Faidknrr. — With the o.\coi>tion of tho amount of actual issues. 

/‘rr-so/rot.— Statement^ (^) in not of very great importance one way or 
.the ((tlier. Tlien take statement § No. (!>)- Wages statemetit, wliieh i.s con- 
nected with statement (*i). 

Mr. Fa::'kn<‘i. — That is eonlidential. 

Frcsldnil. — Statement|j No. (10) must l)e confidential. 

.Mr. Faulkner. — Yes. 

Frr.v(h III . ' VinnUy there is the agreement^ between the Tin))lati} Ce. 
and the Biirniah Oil Co. for the purchase of tinplate. Perhaps Iho same 
consideration applies here as in the ease of the contract with the Tata 
Iron <!fe .Steel Co. It is a matter of considerable importance that this should 
he made public, and if you once create the impression that there is a 
iny.stery aiiout these things, it will do you no good. That )>eing so, there 
are not very many questions to ask about the two statements tliat are not to 
be treated as confidential. Let us take first statement (1) — Imports into 
India. Tlie figures you give of the exports to India from the United 
Kingdom are said to bo “ as per cabled information.” 

Mr. Townend. — Wc got the information by cable from Home, 

P/t-sa/f’/if. - Have you any idea from what source the figures came? 

.Mr. Townend. — We are told that there was great difficulty in getting 
these figures because the exports to India were included in the same total 
with the exports to the Straits. This is the neure.st approach our informants 
could make to the actual figures. 

President. — So that all you can tell us about them is that they are the 
best you can get? 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

President. — The next figures are the imports into India of iron or steel 
sheets or plates — tinned. These figures are actually taken from the Indian 
trade returns. What would they be likely to include in addition to tinplate? 

Mr. Townend. — They might include black plate. 

Mr. Mather. — I think the entry means sheets or plates (whether iron or 
steel) which are tinned. 
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Mr, Townend. — Wiat might be. But the Customs authorities told usi 
that formerly they never kept tinplates separately. They are recording, 
them separately from April 

President. — I gather what has happened is' this: The old entry is now 
divided into two separate cntries--^l) tinplate' and (2) other 4orts. It 
appears that in the month of Juno the quantity of tinplates imported was 
2,221 tons and of other sorts 10 tons. For the quarter the import of tin- 
plates was 9,767 tons and of other sorts were 15 tons. It looks therefore as 
if the quantity of “ other sorts ” imported was very small indeed and for 
practical purposes they may l)e neglected. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. You might take these figures as being the import of 
tinplates. 

PrfHident. — It looks as if we might take these figures with a very small 
reduction as the tinplate figure. 

liet u.s now turn to statement* (6). These are the quantities of mate- 
rials required for 600,000 Imxes. 

. Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

Vrenuleid. — It appears that of the duties you have to pay the duty .>r 
tin is by far the most important and next to it is the duty on sulphur 
coming in for the sulphuric acid. The others are of comparatively minor 
importance. 

Mr. Townend. — We particularly included sulphur because that is the one 
thing w'hich all the metallurgical industries want cheap. 

President. were* two stawments made at the last meeting at 
Jamshedpur which, on looking through the records, 1 do not clearly under- 
rtand. 

Mr. Oinwala was asking Mr. Townend about the contract with the Tata. 
Iron & Steel Co. and was pointing out certain difficulties that the contract 
created. His question was “ Do you think it possible to cancel this contract 
to get out of the difficulty'?” The answer was, “ 1 cannot say, but this 1 
know that but for their contract we should have no claim for protection.” 

I do not really quite see why that contract should giye rise to the claim. 

Mr. Townend. — It is one of our biggest guarantees to success which is 
one of your conditions for the tariff. We gain by the Burmah Oil Company 
contract 

President. — But Mr. Oinwala was referring to the Tata Iron & Steel Co.’s 
contract. 

Mr. Townend. — Mr. Ginwala’s question was that wo w'ere insured against 
75 per cent, of our output. This is really not in the Tata agreement. 1 
took the next questions that followed ns referring to the other agreement. 

Prvsidcnt.’-l think 75 per cent, of the output meant that you were in- 
sured by certain prices for 21,0(K) tons out of the 28,000 tons. 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. Whoi Mr Ginwalu asked whether we could cancel! 
the contract my answer was that that contract was a guarantee of our 
success, '• 

President.^Thon you take it that the answer referred to the Burmah 
Oil Company’s contract. 

Mr. Giriirola. — ^Tho question w’as with reference to the contract with the 
Tata Iron & Steel Co. 

President. — It seems as if there had been a misunderstanding at ‘the time 
the nnsw'ert was given. All that is necessary now is for you to send a short 
note explaining just what was in your mind when this answer was given 
because as it stands it is not really cpiite intelligible. Then you said ** By 
the fact that the Burmah Oil Company have promised os the Welsh price of 
tinplate they have given us a tremendous advantage to start with.” Are- 


* Statement No. VI. 

t Statement No. XIII. 
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jou proceeding on the* line that ordinarily an Indian Company would m 
expected to sell at something under c.i.f. price in order to attract purchasers 

Mr, Townend. — Yes. 

Pretident. — Well, but in view of the fact that the Biirmah Oil Company 
will itself r^ive § of* the price, unless it purchases from this Tinplate 
Company it stands a very poor chadce of getting any interest on its deben- 
tures. After all the Burmah Oil Company is giving the advantage to 
itself. 

Mr. Townend. — There is very much more in it than that. I think wo 
must regard the Burmah Oil Company as purchasers in a very different 
light from what w’e regard them as shareholders. 

President. — After all if I put the money into a business for producing 
some of the things that I require for my own business 1 would naturally 
like to purchase from that Company. 

Mr. Townend.~On the other hand you have got other shareholders. You 
would n.)t necessarily give a higher price when you know that the benefit 
is going partly to the other shareholders. 

President. — Then you consider this contract as a generous treatment of 
the Tata Iron and SU'el Co. by the Burmah Oil Company. 

Mr. Townend. — 1 think it is a fair agreement both ways. It is not 
generous on either side. 

President. — The contract between tho Tata Iron & Steel Co. and the 
Tinplate Company might also be described in similar terms. 

Mr. Townend. — I think the whole arrangement is a fair and reasonable 
one. 

President. — That would bo for the shareholding Companies — Burmah 
Oil Company and the Tata Iron & Steel Co. — to express an opinion on, 
but what 1 am really pointing out is that, considering the high proportion 
of the total capital invested in the busine.ss which has been put up by tho 
Burmah Oil Company, it is not possible to treat the Burmah Oil Company 
and the Tinplate Company as entirely separate entities. 

Mr. Townend. — You must treat them as separate entities. I would draw 
attention to tho fact that these contracts were made long before a pre- 
ponderating share of the Company was in the hands of tho Burmah Oil 
Company. 

President. — I understand that but nevertheless it seems to me that in 
regard to the precise point to which the answ'er was given it is going 
rather far to say that tho contract with the Burmah Oil Company gave the 
Tinplate Company a tremendous advantage I should soy it is good busi- 
ness for the Burmah OH Company. 

Mr. Townend. — We have a claim for a tariff and you are asking us 
questions with regard to certain agreements we have entered into in order 
to assuro yourself that these agreements do not in any way invalidate our 
claim for the tariff. My contention is that these agreements need not bo 
in existence and yet our case would 1>e precisely the same. The only way 
in which these agreements affect our case is in our opinion to streiigthetr 
our claim that we are going to be a succes.sful show . 

President. — I understand that is your case. 

Mr. Ginwala. — On the qumtion of publicity I would like to draw atten- 
tion facts. I think it is very important from your own point of 

view. The first question is that you must supply us with all the information 
we require. That I understand you are willing to do. That is absolutely 
necessary. But you must remember this that the* whole of India is watch- 
ing 01 ^ proceedings and you must have seen it stated in some newspapers 
that there was not as much publicity as the public would desire. Between 
the Ume ^ take this evidence and our report is actually considered by 
the wvernment of India and laid before the Legislative Assembly tbeia 
would be a good deal of discussion on these points and it is therefore 
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important from your point of view that public opinion should not gather a 
s(»rfc of force against you in the meanivhile. To that extent I think you will 
bo well advised if you allow as many facts to be published as possible 
so that the public may not go away with a wrong impression against your- 
self. Your giving information to us will not help you unless you carry 
the public with you. 

Mr. Townend. — We were awaiting a lead from you as to what statements 
you required to bo published. 

Mr. (Jinttala, — I understand your difficulties but you must understand 
our difficulties. 

Mr. Townend. — Wo aro prepared to publish all the information necessary 
lor our case. 

Mr. Oimvala . — It is the other point of view I arn trying to emphasise. 
What you apparently are ijrepared to do is that when we are about to 
come to a decision you will decide how much we should publish and 
how much not. In the meanwhile, prejudice is being created by want of 
absolute publicity against the industries asking for protection and it is 
better for you to guard against that, f will draw your att<*ntion to this 
fact. When we examined you on that agrecaneiit of yours with the Tata 
Iron & Steel Co. tho report in the newspapers was naturally very brief and 
some questions that T put were reported and the Impression was created 
that that contract was absolutely in your favour and against the Tata Iron 
.A Steel Co. If we examine you in ramrra with reference to that contract 
thfi public will iMiii away w'ith the impres.sion that the report reflected tho 
actual state of nlfairs. It is for you to consider whether you will allow that 
impression to remain in the minds of the public. 

Mr. Faufknrr . — You are going to ask us various questions on these confi- 
dential statements. May we hear your que.stions and see what information 
vou reqtiirc. Our Chairman has already offered to the President that we 
will give you all the information you require. We shall try and assist you 
as much as \ve can. 

Mr. (linirala. — There is a considerable amount of duty paid by you on 
raw materials. It comes to a large figure Hs. 2,17,463. I am lun^ung them 
from statement* No. 6 which is not confidential. Will you put it as a general 
principle as a business man that the raw materials of any industry should 
not ho liable to any tariff. 

Mr. Townend. — Subject to tho very definite modification that you cannot 
get the raw materials in the country, 

3fr. (iinwida . — You will have it laid dow’n as a general principle that 
raw materials not found in the country when imported should not be liable 
to any tariff, such as tin, palm oil, pink meal, zinc and so on. 

Preaidenf.— These are the ones you regard ns important from your point 
of view? 

Mr. Townrnd. — Yes. 

Mr, Ginwula. — They are used merely ns raw material and therefore to 
that extent you contend that they should not be subject to any duties. 

Mr. Townend.— w'ould refer you to our previous answer w’here we 
said that we would not press for the removal of the duty on tin if it was 
going to embarrass the Government in the w'ay of n reduction of revenue. 

Mr. Gin\mla.~A considerable percentage of it goes to increase the cost 
of production ? 

Mr, Townend. — Yes. 

President something less than II per cent. 

Mr. Kale. — I wish to have one point clearetl up. When dealing with the 
statements which you regard as confidential, it strikes me that your case for 
protection is purely on general grounds and not on the ground that, if pro- 


* Statement No. V . 
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tection is granted to the steel industry in India, your industry without 
protection will be adversely affected so that whether the protection is 33| 
per cent, or anything else, you are not affected at all. Does it not therefore 
come to this : that your cose for protection stands independentfly on its own 
merits without having anything to do with protection granted to the steel 
industry P • 

Mr. Tovnrnd. — Except in so far that if you do not protect tinplate you 
are not carrying out your own principle of protection of steel. 

Mr. Kale. — Your case is that unless protection is granted to your in- 
dustry your competitors elsewhere will put down their products at a cost 
much lower than your cost, but your cost of production is not likely to bo 
obviously affe{?ted by a rise in the price of sttx?! imported into this country. 

Mr. Toirtirnd . — As our raw material it will not affect us, but it would of 
course adversely affect us so far a.s extensions to buildings, etc., are con- 
cerned. 

Mr. Kale. — Tf the steel industry in this country is granted protection, 
how is the proposal likely to afftx't those industries which are consumers of 
sticl and 1 want to know liow far you come into thisp 

Mr. T'urnnul. — AVe don’t come into it. We are not affected by the 
tariff on .stiM'I but they are much affected by not having a tariff on tinplates. 

Mr. /vo/r.—The steel industry in its own interest must have protection 
.granted to tinplate, Tliat is to say, you are not asking for protection because 
prUwftion granted to steel inevitably ought to lead to protection to your 
indu.stry. 

Mr. Toirnnul. — It is luy point of view — 

Vresitlnit . — What Mr. Kale wants to know is whether you want a com- 
pensating prot^x'tion. When you put a duty on steel that increases the cost 
of production of other indu.siries dependent on steel as a raw material. 

Mr. Tou'nrnd . — That is not our case. 

PrrKnhttt . — You ask for protection ns a branch of the steel industry on 
the same principle as that applying to the rest of the steel industry. 

Mr. Kale. — You regard your industry as a l)ranch of the larger steel 
industry and you want that your ease should 1)0 considered on its merits 
.apart from what protection may or may not he granted to tlie steel industry, 

that you are entitled to .say that your case stands apart from the steel 
industry and tlierefor<' we need not take your case into consideration when 
•we are dealing with the steel indu.stry, 

Mr. Toirnernl . — From your point of view you ought to take it into consi- 
deration. 

Mr. Knir, — That is an independent consideration. Yt)ur case may have 
been considercKl even if the case of the steel industry had not been consi- 
dered. 

Mr. Mather.— Thoro are different qualities of tinplates made. Is the 
quality that you intend to make approximately the same quality as that of the 
•standard box of tinplates on which ordinary trade quotations are based 

Mr. Townend.—W'e are at present turning out a particular quality and 
that is as good a quality as the world can turn out. 

Mr. Mother . — Take an ordinary standard box. Is that approximately the 
same qu.ility as that you intend to make.*^ 

Mr. Townend. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— Tha weight of your box is the same as the weight of the 
box on which you base your cost and is comparable to that as regards its 
trade quality • 

Mr. Toicnend . — Yes. 

3fr. I/nfAev.— You have stated that tho«amount of import duty on sulphur 
required for the acid which jou consume as being equivalent to about 



jRa. 18 per ton of sulphur or Ra. 16 per ton of acid. Did you get it from 
the people who supply you the acid? 

3fr, Towneml. — We got it from the trade. For every ton of sulphuric' 
acid something like *9 to 1 ton of sulphur is Used. 

3/r. Mniher. — I have not been able, to check that point. It does seent to 
me an extraordinarily low yield of acid. My impression is that one ton of 
sulphur ought to make nearly 3 tons of acid. Your figure shows that it 
makes only one ton. 

Pre»ident. — What you have proposed as the rate of duty is 45 per cent. 
ad vahnr.m. It is po.Hsihlo that wo might prefer to recommend specific difties 
rather than nd valorem duties. In that case would it in your opinion be 
necessary to have different specufic rates of duties on different qualities of 
tinplate? 

Mr. Townend. — It might be necessary but I imagine that if you had a 
duty based probably on weight it would bo all right. 

Prenident. — You mean that the lower qualities are thinner and weigh 
leas per sheet. 

Mr, Townend. — The word lower is not strictly applicable. There are 
various classes of tinplate, some coated with more and some with less tin. 

I think probably a duty on so much per cwt. would meet our case without 
regard to quality. 

President. — Let me put it to you in another way. What is the rang| of 
value of different qualities P 

Mr. Townend.-— It is a question of sizes and thicknesses. There are cer- 
tain conventions in the trade. For example we pack 225 sheets in a box of 
our 20x10 size weighing U cwt.; the other siz(> packs 125 in n box weighing 
1 cwt. Therefore we cannot answer your question in an intelligible way. 

President . — What I am trying to get at is this: are there differences in 
quality amongst the kind of tinplates produced causing difference in price P 

Mr. Townend. — ^There are, but mainly it depends on the amount of steel 
in the plate and the thickness of coating. The variations in size and weight 
are costed out on the basis of the basic box — 112 sheets 20x14 weighing 109 
lbs. If you have bigger and heavier sheets it costs you more. 

President. — If it can be done on the basis of weight there is no difficulty 
at all but if there are differenct's in quality re.sulting in a difference in 
the cost of production then there would be trouble if specific duties were 
imposed. 

Mr, Toumrnd.— I think weight would meet all conditions, but I have not 
8tudie<l the case carefully and I want notice about that.* 

President. — Very well. 

I do not understand exactly what your proposals made at our last meeting 
wero as regards black plate. All that you said was that if a duty was put 
on tinplate then a duty must also be put on black plate. 

Mr. Townend. — 1 would suggest for consideration that if you put a lump 
sum on tinplate you co\ild probably put the same lump sum on black plate. 
In fact very little black plate can be imported at present so we are not 
harming any trade. That is whot America did. 

Vre.sident. — What is the equivalent protection to black plat 3 if 45 per 
cent, is given to the tinplate? 

Mr. Townend. — Wo will give you that.t 

Mr. Uinwida. — Do you claim that throughout these proceedings which you 
ask should l>e treated ps confidential the Press should be excluded? Or do 
you wish that the Press should be asked not to report such portions of 
them os you consider confidential? 


•Statetaent No. XIV. 
t Statement No. XV. 
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Pretident. — It must be either conhdentiMl or nan-oonfidential. If the 
meeting is confidential the responsibility rests with me to see that the 
proceedingis are kept confidential. 

3fr. (iinicala . — You ma.if do so, but I want the opinion of the Company. 
A party may be asked *to what ex^iit he claims privilege, that is to say, 
whether he wishes to claim it with regard to the whole or only with regard 
ti) such portions of the proceedings as he desires should l>e treated as confi* 
dential. The President however has ruled that he will decide it for himself. 
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No. 12. 


The Indian Steel Wire Product*, Limited, Jamshedpur. 

A. — ^Written. 

Statement I. —Original representation from the Indian Steel Wire Products, Ltd., 
Jamshedpur, to the Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated SOih Avgust 1923. 

On behalf of the Indian Stool Wire Products, Co., Ltd., we have the honour to 
place before you the following facts to show that our Industry, which is allied and 
subsidiary to the Steel Industry in this country, is in need of protection. 

1. The Indian Steel Wire Products (^o.. Ltd., is a manufacturing concern engaged 
in drawing steel wire rods into wire of various gauges, and also annealing and galvan- 
ising the same together with the manufacture of wire nails. The Company has an 
authorized capital of Ks. 50,(M),()00 of which half has Ix^on issued, ami practically 
the entire issuojl (Capital has Imhui subscribed and paid up. We beg to enclose 
herewith 3 copies of our last Balance Sheet. 

2. Our Comiiany has entered into an agreement with the Tata Iron & Steel (.'o,, 
Ltd., under which the latttir Comjmny has undertaken to supply us with all the 
Steel reiiuired for our C'Omjiany and also to supply us at a reasonable rate with 
power and water ret[uired for the Industry. We have obtained from the Company 
on a long lease land reijuired for our factory and for buildings for our men. As our 
factory is sitiiatcul at damshedpur, we are in'the midst of a goo<l labour colony where 
we can easily obtain a sullicient number of skilled and unskilled workn\en for the 
factory. We are ap|xm<ling a Statement (A), giving the total imports, during the 
last three years into this co\mtry, of articles which wo are manufacturing or will 
manufacture in the near future. The average imports for. these three years come 
to about 16,000 tons. This figure does not include Ciovernment Stores. It will 
thus be seen that our Industry, fulfils all the conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission in their paragraph No. 97, nz., abundant supply of raw material, 
oheap power and sufficient supply of labour or a large Homo Market. 

3. The plant that we have put up in .lamshedpur is capable of manufacturing 
about 12,000 tons of all kinds of wire products when we are able to work it to its 
fullest extent. But this will take some time and during that time, and during the 
time wo equip ourselves to make further finished pro<luct8 such as barbed wire, 
wire rope, woven wire, etc., and introduce these into the marked we urgently need 
protection. We give in Appendix B the imports from different countries during 
the year 1921-22, from which it will be seen tliat the imports from the United King- 
dom are only l,f)34 tons. A comparison of the prices mentioned in column “ 3 ” 
shows that the British imported article is of a siiperior grade, which wo are not 
likely to manufacture for some years to come. As the imports from the United 
Kingdom come to only about 10 per cent, of the total imports, and as they are of a 
higher quality than the other imports, the British Manufacturers* interest is not 
likely to suffer in any way by the granting to us of the protection that wo now 
request to give to our Industry, It is the Continental Manufacturers against whom 
wo claim protection. They have certain advantages over us, which enable them to 
sell their goods in our market at a price much lower than the price at which we can 
put our articles into the market, unless some anti-dumping measures are adopted 
against these manufacturers. From a table, which w'e annex as Appendix C, it 
will be seen that even England, which is the only Free- trade country on principle, 
has been selling goods in India at a much lower rate varying from 10 to 25 per cent, 
than the rate at which they are selling the same articles in their Home Market. 
We have not been able to get similar comparative figures for the Coi^tinental Pro- 
ducts. But as Belgium and Germany which are the largest importers of these 
Articles have always followed a policy of protection it can safely be inferred 
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that if their figures are examined, they will show a much greater difference 
between the prices at which they sell these articles in their own country and in 
India. 

4. Another reason wliy the Continental Manufacturers are able to under sell 
us is that the currencies of theses countries have been very much depreciat4.»<l recently. 
It will be some years before those currencies are established ; and until then, they 
will be able to under-sell all indigenous manufactures of steel unless they an> given 
a sufficient measure of protection. Moreover it is well known fact that Germany has 
been stocking all kinds of steel and other products since the declaration of peace 
and she will be able to continue to dump thos4* goods into fondgn markets till her 
collected stock is exhausted. 

.I. We art^ giving in Apptmdix I) figure.s showing our present coat of manufac- 
turing one ton o' wire products with the output ix‘stricted on a<!count of initial 
difliculties and the cost i»er ton when we are able to work the plant to its fullest 
capacity. 7'his Stati’iiient cleaily shows why the C’ompany cannot with its present 
output nu'ct foreign competition. What we want is to have an opprrtunity of 
w'orkiiig with three shifts, as l)y doing so we w ill be able to reduce the cost of manu- 
factured article under the hea<ling of ‘overhead charges’ by a very large sum as 
we show below . 

fi. The actual overhead charges per ton in June eome to R.s. l!U)-ir)-9 ; owing to 
disfKmsing with the serviee.s of two men at the head of the nranagement the cost of 
manufacture per ton uiuler overhead charges will come for August to Ks. 101-16-9 
for the same production. 

« 

On the other hand if we work with three .shifts, wo e.xpe.'t (Estimate) to reduce 
the overhea<l charges per ton io lls. 16-10 whieh is. a distinct saving of Hs. 80-5-9 
peu’ tun (se<‘ Appendi.x D). It w ill thus b(‘ seen that if our dtunund for protc^ction is 
granted wo w iM within a fow yoars bo in a position to meet all foreign competition, 
for not only shall we l)e w'orking the pre.sent plant to its fullest extent, but W'o shall 
Im- able to take in hand thet work of inauufuoturing articles rerpiiring greater skill 
and knowle<lgi‘ such as woven wire, wire springs, wire netting, etc. 


I’ntil the Tata Iron & Steel Co. are in a position to manufacture rods for our 
purjio.se wo have to imjiort rods and are manufacturing win; therefrom. As the cost 
of manufacturing these articles with our restricted output comes to Hs. 10-8 per 
cw t. and as the rods cost U.s, 8-8 per ew t.the finished ju-oiiuct costs us Rs. 19. As 
th<* jirosent market rate for imju>it<*<l w ire products is aliout Rs. 16 we suggest that 
a duty of Rs. 6 jK'r cwt. should Ik* l<*vie«! for the first five years and that this may bo 
reducetl to H.s, 4 jxir cwt. for the next 6 vi-ars. after which jK'iiod no duty will bo 
necessary for jirotection jiurposes. If our projiosal is accojited the price of impoiiod 
articles will Ik; Rs. 20 per cwt. which after allow ing for selling expenses enables us 
to make both ends meet for the present. 


A.S thoTata Iron & .Steel (,'o, are not at present in a position to manufacture 
wire rods wiiich form our raw' material, we submit that w ini rods should bo excluded 
from the additional import duty that may be levied to grant protraction to the Iron 
and Steel industry till such rods are manufactured in sufficient quantities in this 
country. 

• 

As regards granting protection to Tata Iron & Steel Co., we approve of same and 
strongly urge same being given early and to tho fullest extent. This will not affect 
us during the first five years of our contraict but will affect us during the next five 
3 rear 8 to the extent of half the protection granted to Tata Iron & Steel Co. under 
the terras of our present contract with them. 
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APPENDIX A. 


Total imports during the last three years. 



1 QUANTlTYdoitf). 

• VALUE (Eupees). 

1019-20. 

1920-21. 

1921-22. 

1919-20. 

1020-21. 

1021-22. 

wire- 

Tons. 

Tons, 

Tons. 

Its. 

Ks. 

y— 

Es. 

Fencing . . • • 

620 

924 

657 

3,10,640 

5,80,760 

2,51,370 

Other .... 

5,775 

4,008 

3,301 

26,07,820 

20,60,620 

13,03,980 

Nalls .... 

0,089 

9.445 

7.260 


55,28,640 

26,17,120 

Bope .... 

3,467 

2,905 

2,145 

30,21,300 

35,40,350 

2.3.91,200 

Total 

10,541 

j 17,942 

1.3,303 

91,06.020 

1,26,10,370 

65,63,670 


APPENDIX B. 

Total imports from different countries during the year 1921-22. 


1021-22. 



Value per ton 
(In Eupees), 

Fencing wire from — 




Unitcil Kingdom 

174 

94.878 

545 

Uennany 

332 

08,380 

206 

Belgium 

100 

29,500 

295 

Un|ed Stall's ol America .... 

30 

22,087 

581 

Other wire from— 




United Kingdom . . . . 

550 

4,03,704 

722 

Germany 

1,811 

5,36,026 

291 

Belgium 

650 

2,46,657 

374 

United States ol America .... 

156 

80,056 

512 

■Wire Nalls Irora— 




United Kingdom ... 

301 

1,20,645 

400 

Germany ...... 

3,170 

10,32.780 

324 

Belgium 

3.570 

13,50,543 

378 

United SUtes of America .... 

70 

30,833 

_ 440 

Total . 

Tons 10,950 

fis. 40,48,594 


Total British tons .... 

1,034 

Es. 6,10,317 

598) 

Total non-Brltlsh tons , 

0,016 

Rs. 34.29,277 

3«i* 

Therefore British percentage . 

10 per cent. 

15 per cent. 



* Xhenfore British ttoods are 7$ per coot, costlier than other goods. ^ . 
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APPENPIX C. 


Comparative Statement of actual Sales of British Goods for Export to 
India and Market prices for the same goods for consumption in 
United Kingdom, during 1922. 


1922 

Months. 

f.o.b. 

Eng. Fort. 

Market nricc 
in England. 

Pt'Wcntagc. 


£ f. d. 

£ «. d. 


January 

8 1 1 

10 10 0 

30-36 

February 

S ;) d 

10 10 0 

28-44 

Mnreh 

8 0 5 

10 10 0 

26-18 

April 

8 9 3 

10 10 0 

24-07 

May 

8 5 0 

10 10 0 

20-88 

June 

8 4 0 

10 2 0 

23-10 

July 

8 3 3 

10 0 0 

22-51 

August 

7 lU 0 

9 0 3 

10-77 

September 

7 18 .1 

9 0 0 

13-74 

October 

7 17 0 

9 0 0 

14-04 

>’ovemb<r (V December .... 

7 17 0 

8 l.-i 0 

11-46 



Average 

19 84 per eent. 


APPENDIX D. 

Stntdiunt shouing comparimn of costs. 


Description. 

Project. 
-luguit 1922. 

3 .b/o/fA. 
Produi-tion 

750 ton.H. 

.\cl»al e»»st per 
f<»ii for May 
]*r<.Mluofion 

87 ton;'. 

Art ual cost per 
ton for June 
J'r«wluetlon 

84 tons. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

Rs. A. P. 

(1) Lime, Sulphitrie Acid, Oils, Lubricantt*, 

43 8 0 

4-J 8 0 

45 8 0 

Tool Steel, IVking materiaN, etc. 



(2) Coal, Coke A Coke diwt .... 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

5 0 0 

(3) Electric A Water 8«ipply 

9 4 0 

9 0 0 

H 0 0 

(4) Wages 

10 7 0 

27 4 10 

24 13 5 

(5) Overhead charges 

15 10 I 

133 10 10 

139 15 9 

(0) Insurance, Postage, Warfare and ail other 

7 0 0 

12 0 0 

18 0 U 

direct and Indirect charges. 



Total , 

90 13 1 

229 7 8 

241 5 2 


A0TF8,— (1) The '• wa»ej« ” and "overload " rhan{e<* for May and Jimc include tlifi solark* of two 
lorelpn Expcita amounting to Ka. 3,20») p« r montli, Rs. 36andRsi»38, rospectiwjy, pi rton which 
•hould be now deleted from our calculation of «wt an th< Ir ••ervicw have lawn dhpciwod with. Thus the 
toUl coat for the following months per ton would b.^ Es. 194-7-0 and Rs. 2(»3-5-2 r.*pirctl?r?ly. 

expfnsea B». 8,O0« on wily 87 and 84 tons work out at preat nt at about Rf . 35-8-0 aa t 
« • working on 3 shift* will reduce the total coat per ton to Rs. 158-15-8 and 

Ri. 107-0-2 for May and June respectively. • 

(8) Sln^l^y If J^hedpui overhead charge* (Re. 2,818) were distributed over 87 and 84 tOMWttt 
. •’*1 ®** 3S-8-9 per ton whiedj working on Sshilta will further radueo the total ooat per toB 

to Ba. 128-9-5 and Rn. 181-0-5 for May and June rwpcctively, 
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Siatemeni II.— Letter from the Agents of the Indian Steel •Wire ProductSy Ltd., Bombay^ 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. 1385-23, dated 22nd September 
1923. 


Wo beg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of yojui* letter No. 256 6f tho 14tb 
instant, inviting further ii^ormation on certain points to which we reply as under ; — 

(1) As regards the rate far Water and Electric Power supplied to us wo have 
the honour to forward herewith the actual copies of our Agreements* 
with the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, for greater elucidation 
and reference to details. 

(2) If the protection claimed by us is granted wo expect we ought to bo able 

to extend our plant to manufacture Barbed Wire, Wire Hope, Woven 
Wire, etc., in about 3 or 4 years’ time after protection is given. The 
Capital required for extension in this direction is estimated to be about 
Us. f) lakhs. 

(3) There is no doubt that the export prices for our products are lower than 

tho Donicstic prices as can be seen by a reference to the prices quoted 
in Authoritative Trade .lounmls sucli as “ iron Ago,” dated 16th August 
1923 (vide page 442), an<l ‘‘ Iron Monger,” dated 18th August 1923 
(vide page 98), as shown below 


Iron Ago,” Aiimist l«th, pago 442, Kxport ” Iron Ako,” Auijiist 10th, 192:5, pagti 400, Uoinwtic 
I'rtoo. or local priw. 


H ire Uiwc No. 9 (.•an!?*' per lou Uh. . 


$2‘(ti llriii^iit Hiisic jM'f Ih. . ,83 5 cents, 

that Is jar 100 lbs. ... $5 

t’rcluht Irom I'lt-ibnnih to New 
Vork ... . *^4 


Dnluft — 

ir> per fvnt. for W.'irchonsinji, 
Iletaller’s 1‘rotlt, handltns charges, 
rtc. . . . , , 




•70 


Thus tho difference between export price and local price works work out at 
about 44 per cent. 

" Iron Mohiief,'' August iSth, fWJ, puae 71. Quiftatmi from our Umdon Agents. 


i .V. d. 

Koils 0 to 7 gang*', ex Ixjmlun Slock inr 

cwt. IS 0 

tluit Is per ton IS (» 0 


Freight, Insurance, etc. . 
Uamlllng chart s, etc. 


•j I 10 0 


Urltlsh Wire Nalls na';ls o to 7 gauge 
priiv pi r ton t'-l-F. Calcutta . ' '. 17 5 0 


10 Kl 0 


Thus tho diiloronco between export price and local price works out at 13‘04 
per cent. 


Galvanised W ire 4 to 8 Gauge per cui. 
that i* pet ton ... . 


£ «r. rf. 
I 2 0 


Quotations from our London Agents 
llrlUsh Wire Basis 0 to 8 gauge 
Galvanized Wire .... 


£ t. <t. 
per ton. 

19 5 e 


Aid— 

Frclght-Iiwuranco 
Handling chargea 


;} 1 10 0 
23 10 0 


Thus the difference between ei^ort price and local price works out at 22*07 

per cent. 


* liot printed. 
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It would be interesting .to observe that the Unitetf Sllatesifnake a distinction 
even in Railway freight for export purposes and this works out to about 40 per 
cent, loss for export as compared to local Consumption {vide “ Iron Age,” page 
442). 

4. We are not in a position at present to give you details as how to discriminate 
in the Tariff between the British goods of superior grade which do not compete 
with the Company’s products and the lower grade Continental goods which do. 

5. The present prices of the Imported goods are quoted in answering the above 
query No. ^ 

0. The Tata Iron and Steel Company informeil us in May last that they would 
be ina position to supjjly steel rods to us somewhere in the? middle of the year 1924. 

7. For the first five years, mean of F« 0. B. English and American Port prices 
plu^ 10 shillings per ton which 10 shillings will represent freight, insurance, duty 
arul clearance charges at Calcutta. For the next five years moan of C. I. F. Calcutta 
prices for English and American prices p/us actual clearance charges and half the 
customs duty. 

W(i beg to forward herewith a copy of our Agioement with the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, liimihid, showing in Clausti No. .‘I (d) prices relevant to the above. 

8. The ((uantity of steel required by the Company as Uaw Material would bo 
about 110 tons to manufacture 100 tons of Finished Prodm ts. 

9. Figures in .Appendix “ C ” were obtained from the Tata Iron and Steel Com- 
pany. 


Stakniftnt III, —Lotifi.r from the A<jenlH to the Indian SteM IFire Produets, Ltd,, Bombay, 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. dated ISth OcU)ber 1923. 

Wo give below answers to the queries raised hy tin* I’arilT Board during the 
course of oral (‘vidence given by our Mr. Walcbaiid on behalf of the Company. 

f 1) (‘omparison of our rates of water i)er 1,000 gallon with Bombay and Calcutta. 

Under our contract with tln^ Tata Iron and Steel Company the rates of water 
supplied to us are didermined on a sliding scale, i.e., the charges vary in relation 
to the gallons of waOu’ consumed by us during the month. Tlio maximum cljarge 
however j)aid by us as stipulate?!! in the contract comes to annas 0 per thousand 
gallons whereas in Bombay the rate? of supplying Industrial water to Factories 
and Workshops is fixed at annas 12 iKJr thousand gallons. This compares favour- 
ably in our case. 

(2) Imposition of 10 per cent, duty on imported Wire not known to a (lovernnient 
Officer. 

It was suggested to give concrete instances in support of the above statement. 
We would have wished not to disclose the name of tho Officer concerned. How- 
ever as we could see that tho Board was anxious to know it, wo have no objection 
in stating that the Executiv<? Engineer, Project IV Oevolopmont Directorate, Bom- 
bay, wanted us to quoted for 250 tons of Wire and while comparing continental rates 
with ours, even in spite of our pointing out to him that 10 per C(?nt. duty should 
be charged, be .said that he was unaware of it and w'antod our Mr. Walchand to 
quote the exact section from the Ston? Purchase Manual. 

(3) Wc enclose herein figures* of cost for tho 4 months, viz., May, June, July 
and August. 

(4) As regards proving the danger of dumping from Germany wo could not 
procure the Saturday Evening Post referred to by us. However we hope the 
following may bo found interesting about tho Stool Stock in Ruhr in Germany : — 

, Tons, 

Scrap amounts to 300.000 

Semi-finished products .* 100.000 

Finished Products 800,000 

'-■ ■■ u ” ♦ 


VOL. II. 


App.'udtx £. 


G 



The following Is taken from the Iron and Coal Traflcs Review ( September 14th, 

I9£3);- 

“ The, French seizure of German steeV' 

“ Aa previously noted, the French Covernment has appointed an inter-Minis- 
serial Committee to consider questions relating to the disposal of iron, and steel 
products seized in the Ruhr or ‘to bo seized’ there. As compared with the 
\uantiti-38 originally reported to be at stake, it is now stated that the scrap alone 
imounts to 1100,000 tons, while the semi-Hnished products are estimated at 100,000 
tons and the finished are declared to vary Ixdwecii (KKJ.OOO and 800,000 tons. The 
idvico of various commercial organisations as to the l)C8t method of di^x^nsing of 
those products having been sought by the Minister of Public Works, it is understood 
that the Comite des Forges has Undertaken to constitute a commercial organisation 
for hamlling the .‘100,000 tons of scrap, and for effecting similar transactions in the 
other material. Consignments from the Ruhr are apparently to be subject to the 
French import duties, either under the geneml tavilf or the minimum tariff, but 
it will be nee ^ss'iry for this point to be definitely scuttled before it will bo possible 
for any organisations to <leai with the products umlor the conditions to be settled 
by the Minister of Public Works.” 

(6) We also send herewith Trading and Profit and Loss Account for the afore- 
said 4 months, adding interest and depreciation on Working Capital and Machinery 
and Huiblings respectively. 

(t)) Attached hereto is tin? copy of Sir Hyland’s siK^ech.*'' 

(7) We send herewith the pro]»‘ct figuresf brouglit upto date in light of the ox* 
porionce gained in act\ial working of the factory. 

(8) Mr. Modak’s StatementJ reconciling his statements before the Fiscal Com- 
mission with the? evidtmee submitted' to the Tariff Board will be found in the accom- 
panying copy. 

(ff) Wo have prepared the wording for Tariff Scliodulo as per copy§ appended 
hereto and we trust the .same will be found in order. 

( 10) We have worked out in detail Materials sutdi as Sulphuric Acid and other 
items consumed by us [wr ton basis as per statemcntH enclosed herewith. 

APPENDIX E. 


Staiement fihowimj comparison of costs. 



/V«/cct 
AiikuhI- U>22 
,{ Sh ijh 
pr.Mliictiou 
T;»e 

c«b,t jK-r ton. 

A<’t«i(iJ ciwt 
IRT ton lor 
.M:iy i>rn- 
diiction I 
S7 t«uis. 

AcliiitI et)st 
|M'r toil lor 
.tune pro* 
du-lidii 

S4 tons. 

Actual (wt 

JR r ton for 
.Inly 1028 

I If ' hI net ion 
Hi tOIIR. 

Actual coat 
per ton for 
Aunuat 1023 
prnductloM 
120 tons. 


n't. it. V. 

Rv*. 1-. 

\U. A. V. 

It*. .A. P. 

Us. A. p. 

1. Ston-R im’liKllng Sulphuric 
Acid, l.uhrICHnts, OUr. Tool 
Steel, I’arkliuj MAtorlftls, etc. 

4;i s 0 

42 S 0 

4.-. S :) 

33 y 6 

36 0 0 

2. Cml and Coke 

.'i e 0 

.I r- 0 

5 0 0 

•) 13 0 

4 8 0 

3. Klcctrlc and Water Supply 

y 4 e 

0 u e 

s n (1 

13 4 y 

12 12 0 

4. Watte* .... 

10 7 0 

27 i lit 

24 13 :> 

20 0 0 

24 0 0 

5. Overhead .... 

l.'. 10 1 

10 10 

1.30 l.^ 0 

84 0 v> 

70 0 0 

0. Insurauco, PoBtast* WoHarc 
and all uthar direct and in- 
dlrvct char»;v» (cxcopt defre- 
olatlon and Interest). 

7 0 0 

12 0 0 

IS. O 0 

11 0 0 

9 0 0 


1 W IS 1 

224 7 S 

241 5 2 

176 11 3 

164 4 0 


* Not printed. t Appendix 0. t Appendix H. 


I Appendix J. 


II Appendix £.. 
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APPENDIX F. 


Trading Account for May 1923. 




K' 

A. 

P. 


Ra, a. 

f. 

To .Vtifi riu/n 

. • . 

10.002 

« 

0 

TlySaIca 

O.Ofli 0 

9 

„ Fuel 


.'’MlO 

12 

n 

„ Stock as on SBt May 1023 at. 



Water and 

Elf ctrlc Power . 

822 

13 

0 

Rff. 15 per cwt. 

23,157 12 

0 

„ Wages 


10,003 

3 

0 

,, Balance C/D 

2,106 5 

3 


Total 

32.31. -> 

2 

0 

Total 

32.31 r> 2 

~0 


Profit and Loss Account as on 31st May 1923. 


• 

R-. A. 

P. 

lU. A. P. 

To Balance IV 1 • .... 

2.10l> ;t 

3 Hy Bulnncf! being m t Loss . 

- l.'i.i.Kl 3 *4 

„ Hoail (Jiticc Expcu'L'ji 

3,<H)0 0 

0 


„ Diri'ct < Iwrccs .... 

052 10 

0 


„ Indirect Charges 

152 1 

0 


„ Iijfen^t at 0 lu-r c< nt. on Working 

Capital JIm. 4 laklK 

.3, .500 0 

0 


M Depreciation on .Mncliltifry .at 10 

l'«rcerit. .... 

1.S20 0 

0 


iHprcciatiidi (>n IliiiWing" at 2’. 

0 

0 


per cent. 

.. — 

- . 


Total 

I5,4.«i 3 

0 



Trading Account for June 192H.. 



l<y. A. P. 


Jis 

A. P. 

3oMafcrin]> 

lu.tico 5 <i 

By Saif K 

6.754 

r> 11 

.. Fuel .... 

.">28 JO 0 

„ Stock a.s on .'loth June 1923 at 



,, W;»tf r iiml Ejci tri! I’four. 

8J4 • 9 

K^. 15 p<T cwt. 

15. '.‘00 

0 0 

„ Wagi s .... 

. 1 10.8 10 0 0 

„ Balance f, I) 

9,214 

1 4 

if/TAL 

. 3I,^09 1 3 

Total 

31,860 

1 3 


Profit and Lons Account for June 1923. 


To lialanrp H/l) .... 

,, UtatJ Odin- Kxiicii't-.' 
t, Diffct C'liAruu.< . . . . 1 

,, linJirrct Clwri.vN . . J 

,, Intprf>f at 9 jif-r out. ou Wurking 
i'lipital Its. 4, no, <100 
,, DfpN'clatlou ittiuliiiury 
„ HulldiuKa .... 


Hf«. A. r. 

0,214 1 4 Jinlance (/ring ni t Loss 

3,000 0 0 

1,177 0 fi 

3,000 6 0 
4,820 0 0 
800 0 0 


Total . 22.020 1 10 


a. p. 

22,020 1 10 


Trading Account for July 1923. 


To MateruU* 

fW . . . . 

„ Water and Electric Supply 
M WoffA* . . . , 


It<». A. P. 
24,103 11 0 
636 15 0 
1,428 0 3 
9,716 0 0 


By .Hale* 

„ Stock an on 3jat July 1923 n 
Ha. 14 per cwt. 

„ Balance C/D 


35,885 3 3 


U.. A. P. 
7,021 5 0 

0 0 
14 3 

3.5,88.'-, :i g 


G 


Total 


Total 
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Afpendix F— 

Profit and Loss A'^'^oimt. 

Rs. A. P. 

To Baiarioc ll/f> .... 5,003 14 3 lly li.Ujuifv boii»K ii<jt Loss . 

„ Head Otn(!« Kxpcn.se . . 3,0«i0 0 0 

„ Direct (Charges .... 1,212 12 (i 

„ Indirect Charges . . . 73 11 0 

t, InieroHi on Working (Capital 

Bh. 4 lakhs at 9 per cent. . .^'600 0 0 

„ DQpn‘cl:it,ion on Machinery . 4,820 0 0 

,, Depreciiition on llnildlngH . 809 0 0 

Total . iH,r)itt .5 ?. 


R*. A. F 

ift.niy 5 3 



APPENDIX G. 
Project of September 1923. 
3 SlHFTS FOB 3 MONTHS. 


Cost per Ton. 

1. Stores including Sulphuric Acid, Lubricants, Oils, 

Tool Stool, Packing Materials, etc. . 

2. Coal and Coke 

3. Electric and Water Supply 

4. Wages 

5. OTorhoad 

6. General, Insurance, Postage, Depreciation, Interest, 

Welfare and all other direct and indirect charges 


Per Ton. 

Rs. A. p. 

38 8 0 
6 9 9 
6 12 3 
14 10 4 
12 0 2 

17 16 8 


96 8 2 
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APPENDIX H. 

Reconciling Statements before the Indian Fiscal Commission and 
the Tariff Board. 

In our oral ovidonco before the Fiscal Comiuission we said wo needed 20 to 25% 
protection and if this protection was given we would be able to earn about 10% 
profit. 

Answer . — Our position is very much changed now. Because : — 

(o) The present market prices have considerably fallen. When tho evidence 
was given the market prices ranged from Rb. 18 to Rs. 22 per owt. on the 
average. Now tho market prices have fallen to Rs. 15 per owt. 

(6) Our actual working experience shows that tho cost at present is very much 
higher than the estimated figures as wo are unable to work on three shifts 
immediately. 

II. Regarding our employing from 800 to 1»000 men as said in the oral evidence 
before the Fiscal Commission we have to say that tho number taken was for working 
on throe shifts which will roiiuirc about 500 to 600 men for tho Wire Mills alone and 
Metal Shelving factory will take about 300 to 400 men. At present we are working 
only the Wire drawing and Nail departments. 


APPENDIX J. 

Proposed Wording of Import Tariff. 


.NaiiK«. of ArtlcJe-i. 

1 

Per 

Articles wholly on maibly manufactcbei). 


Steel . 


Iron and Steel Wire l*roducte-- 

(1) (<i)l’la)u and iron Steel Wire Hard Bright, Soft Bright 
and annealed all gauges in coils or Ktiaightcbed. 

Cwt. ' 

(6) Wire Nalls sires from J' to 3i' all gauges from 7 
to 20. 

! 


l>uty. 


In a»lUIUon tn tlic proHent duty 
of 10% rtrf vaiorem Rs. 6 (five) 
per cwt. 


Later on, w the following liegin to be manufactured In India on a oommrni.tJ srale as notln of 
each Item if received by tin! aoveminont from tbo Manufacturers the following itnuh should b« 
added to the Taritf Schedule. The Manufacutrer should be asked to give 3 moiithK* noticr* to 
Goyi-rnnifiit, The Government procedure, it IsNUggeBted, should be obtained to lanctlon of the 
leglslatarc at the time of next budget for all theie items bat to defer bringing them Into opera- 
tion till actual manufecture in tho country is started. 


(I) Gah*anixcd Wire, all Gauges in coils or straigb* 


(8) Barbed wire, galvanised and i^aln two or more 
stnnds two or more pointeta. 

(4) Stranded Wire 3 and 7 strands and fencing wire 

(6) Wire nails all ilsee and ail gauges oommon gal* 
VMiied and coated. 

a Wire staples 

w Tk froducts to he charged as before, 4.«., 


In addition to the present duty 
of 10% ad valorem As. 8 ff vc) 
per cwt. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 

Ditto. 
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APPENDIX K. 


Materials consumed during June 1923. 







Amount. 

Cost 









per ton. 






Ks. A. 

I’. 

Rs. A 

p. 

Sulphuric Acid . 

, 




1,215 3 

6 

14 7 


Litiio . 

. 




9 2 

6 

0 1 

8 

Wire drawing Plates 

,* 




172 6 

9 

2 0 

9 

Wire drawing Soap 

. 




892 15 

6 

10 10 

1 

Bar Soap 

. 




10 8 

9 

0 1 

10 

Grease, Ordinary , 

. 




4 2 

0 

0 0 

9 

„ Meter ^ 









Lubricating Oil . 





3 15 

0 

0 0 

9 

Wrapping Paixsr . 

. 




14 4 

0 

0 2 

8 

Neutral Oil . 





19 2 

9 

0 3 

7 

Gunny Cloth 

. 




141 13 

6 

1 10 10 

Wood for packing cases 




(M 

3 

2 13 

3 

»> » »♦ 





570 7 

9 

6 12 

0 

Nails . 





240 0 

0 

2 13 

8 

Saw Dust . 





10 6 

9 

0 1 

10 

Tool, Stool, round 





21 14 

0 

0 4 

0 

ir » 





4 9 

0 

0 0 

9 

ir .. 





10 11 

6 

0 1 

0 

ir » 





0 8 

0 

0 0 

1 

IJ"' foreign 





26 4 

6 

0 4 

U 

square 





9 12 

9 

0 1 

10 

Kerosene 





46 14 

0 

0 8 

9 

Tallow 





27 3 

0 

0 5 

1 

Cotton Waste 









Jute „ . 





41 2 

0 

0 7 

8 

Emory Paper rough 





0 3 




„ „ smooth 





0 4 

6 1 



„ Cloth rough 





3 7 

0 1 

^00 

9 

„ ,, smooth 





0 2 

9 J 



Gearing Oil . 





145 14 

6 

1 11 

7 

Jute Fibre . 





1 4 




Lead Seals . 





7 0 

0 ] 

[ « ‘ 

0 

Linseed Oil • 





98 4 

6 

1 2 

8 






3,904 6 

0 

47 3 

8 


LtS9 Scrap and ProvUion for tonnage in process 111 8 


Balance Rs. 46 8 0 
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Statmeni IV, — Letter Jrom the 3Ianagert The Indian Steel Wire Products^ Ltd., 
Jamhedpur, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. 6262, dated 24th 
December 1923, 

Under instructions from the Managing Agents in Bombay and referring to the 
four questions asked by yon we submit our replies as follows, it being clearly under- 
stood that the rvpIioH regarding our intentions apply only to the next three years 
or so and that they will not be taken as implying any limitations whatever on the 
subsequent development of our business. 

Question No. 1. — Doi'.s your firm intend to make steel wire containing more 
than about 0*.3 per cent, carbon ? 

Beplij.~~NNe do not tlnnk as matters stand at present wo shall be manufacturing 
stool wire containing more than about 0*3 ihu- cent, carbon. 

Question No, 2 , — Does your firm intend to make wire of sections other than 
circular ? 

Reply. — W<i do not think we shall bi‘ making flat or triangular section w’iro but 
only circular in section. 

Question No. .1.-— Does your lirm intend to make haniened and tempered or 
patented wire ? 

Reply. — Hardened, tempered or patentcrl steel wire is not intended to bo inanu* 
factored. 

Question No. /.—Docs your firm inteml to make wire of kinds which (at present 
market values) art» worth more than about 300 per ton c. i. f. (without duty) ? 

Reply . — We beg to say that we shall soon bt? manuacturing Galvanised Wire 
tho price of which will b(‘ Rs. 400 or- more. Hence Ks. 3(X) should be raised to 
Ks. 400 per ton e. i. f. (without duty). 
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B.— OHAL. 

OiaH evidence of^Messrs. WALCHAND HIRACHAND 
and S. MODAK of the Indian Steel Wire 
Products, Limited, Jamshedpur, ^ 
recorded at Calcutta, on the 
27th September 1923. 


President. — The Indian Steel .Wire Products, Ltd,, is a subsidianr of the 
Tata Iron and Steel Cbmpany, is it not? 

Mr. Walchand.~y&s. 

8hni^h()i([fers^?~^”^ '*'**^^ Company are amongst the 

”” s^^ares whatsoever in this 
f® >" Tata Iron and Steel Compuiy 

e!t>WcToweT ‘'’® 

Mr, Walehand.—Ym, and land too. 

President.— Bwi are they iiitorwsted as shareliolders in your Company P 
Mr. Walchand. — No. 

it ewlier """* f"""®'’. I think, almut 3 years ago, or wts 

Ur. Walchand.— About 3 years— end of 1919, 

President. That is getting on to four years 
Mr. Wolchond. — ^Yes. 

President, —You began to manufacture only in December 1922. 

Mr, Walchand. — Yes. 

h..'&"ct«J;'‘snCiw‘''”"“'’ *■“« 

*“’1 i?*','' ''>»*. Sheet that at that time there 

were certain amounts of calls ‘ unpaid,* 

Mr. Walchand. — Yes, arrears of calls. 

Prestdenf,— Have they all been paid? 

Mr. Walchand.— 'So. 

President. — Are there still some outstanding? ^ 

Mr, Walchand, — They are gradually coining in. 

Prestdenf.-^Dne of tin questions that we sent to you for reply waa 
wUt are the rates at which the Tata Iron and Steel Company supply eW 
trio pwer and water, and you were good enough to send us copies of the 
•ontra^ under which payments were regulated. On reading through the 
** ‘PP^***^ the rate was not a fixed one and that it varied 

Sl^4tt SmtaSw *® APP«»d“ » of your letter of 

” S0P*«“00^ It will be seen that the cost of electric power and 

water 9 “o“ in May and Rs. 8 in June, wbereee fw tte 

fall outtlim the Igure put down ia Ba. (M-O. 

Ur. ITalehaiui.— Yet. , 

“oat “Bual arrangement ia that the more the power 

tTh'ttiJoSw ww **"* oPPWOofJy “ 
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Afr. W^chand . — The present rate is Rs. 9-4-0. It coat ua in May 

President. — Might not one expect that, with the production of 7d0 tons 
a month, the amount you have to pay for power and water per unit would 
be less and not higher F 

Mr. Walchand . — In the first pla*je, we have just started operating and ■ 
these figures are not in a way exact and accurate. We are absolutely now. 
There has been some alteration as regards our rates when we projected as 
compared with the actual contracts. 

}*irvdent.—^o that the figure in the project may be a little high? 

Mr. Walchand.— Ym, 

President . — Taking electric power supply: tan you give us a figure as 
to what it will cost per unit, supposing you get your full production, that 
is to say some figure which we can compare with the cost of electricity 
in other jdaces? 

Mr. Wnlchnnd. — It is regulated by the price of coal. It is a sliding 
scale and the rate to bo paid to the Tata Iron and Steel Company for 
electricity will depend on what they have to pay for coal. 

President. — Take the figure for any month you like and tell us how it 
works out per unit. 

Mr. Walrhand . — It is 10 pies in the month of August per unit; the same 
in the mouths of July and also June. So it comes to 10 pies per unit. 

President. — Assuming that the price of coal remains unchanged and your 
works are in full operation, would you expect to .see the rate per unit 
^forking out lower than that, that is to say, if you take a much larger 
quantity of plectric power, would the rate per unit he lower? 

.Ilr. Wnlrhand. — Only slightly. As regards the present rate, t.c., 10 pies 
per unit, it is .i very cheap rate. Compared with the rates prevailing in 
Bombay and Calcutta, 10 pies is extren»ely clieap. 

President. — All tliat I wished to ascertain was whether, in accordance 
with the terms of your contract, by taking a larger quantity, you could get 
it at a lower rate. 

.Mr. Walt hand . — It is a very small charge on the works and the saving 
will not bo appreciably felt. 

President, — Do 1 understand you to say that the contract is so arranged 
that by taking larger quantities, you do not get much reduction in the 
amount paid jier unit.® 

Mr. Wahhnnd. W’e get some, but not an aj»pr»‘ciable amount. 

President. — Would it amount to as much as a pieP 

Mr. Walehand. — i* - th of an anna. If the price of coal is and if that 
remains constant, the rate will be ‘67 annas, making a difference of 
*04 anna. 

President . — I am quite satisfied with what you tell us, provided I am 
sure we clearly understand it. 

Mr. Walehand . — We are satisfied with our power purchase. As regards 
that, we should rather congratulate ourselves because we made a good bargain 
with the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

President . — ^How would that compare with the rates that will he 
charged in Bombay for electrical power for industrial purposes? 

Mr. Walehand . — We would not be given power from the hydro-electric 
concerns, our consumption being less than 500 h.p. 

President. — In Bombay, would you have to pay more? 

Mr. Walchand . — Yes, because the Hydro-Electric Supply Company won’t 
supply under the license because we should be consuming less than 500 h.p. 

President. — ^Do the Hydro-Electric Supply Companies supply only to 
large consumers in bulk? 

Mr. Walehand.— YeSt above 600 h.p. 
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PreMdent. — ^Then, as regards vrater, can you give us a rate for that which 
we can compare with some other P 

Mr. W'alchni\d . — That is also a sliding scale. Our inlaid pipe is 4 inch 
diameter and they charge Us. 4(K) as the minimum* for that. 

Prexident . — T don’t want to go into the details. What I want to get at 
is, what is the rate or how much it works out to per 100 or 1,000 gallons? 

Mr. Walchnnd. — We will send -that information later, comparing the rates 
wo liave to pay in Jamshedpur with what obtains in, say, Calcutta.* 

PrexiilcTit . — It woidd he useful from two points of view, viz., wliaf tlie 
rate actually works out at present and what vuriati()ns there would he in 
the rate when you get your fidl production and rcfjuire a larger quantity. 

Then, you say in paragraph 1 of your letter of the Ith September that 
your business is drawing steel win* rods into wire of various gauges and 
also annealing and galvanising the same together with the manufacture 
of wire nails; th»*n, in paragraph L’ you reb*r to the Hateinent (A) attached 
to your letter giving the total imports during the last three years into 
this Country of articles which you are manufacturing or will manufacture 
in the near future. You say that the average imports for these three yearn 
Come.s to 16, (KK) tons. In tin? Trade Itcturiis, ilu* wire is divided into fencing 
wire and other. T take it that the figures for “ other wire ” must include 
barbed wire. 

Mr. Wnh'hiind. — We are not .sure. It might ho so. 

Prr.'i}dnif.’—\\\' will do our h<‘st to verify it hut J iinainc that barbed 
wire must have come under “other wirv*.” Aie you in a position to tell us. 
or can you iiiakt* eu<(uirie.s, as to the quantity of barbed wire tliat comes into 
this country every year? 

Mr. ]V(tlch(ind. ~\\i> could not get that information till now, 

Prexident . — Hut it seems likely that the figure 16,()(Ki tons which you 
have given us includes a certain amount of wire which you are not in a 
position to manufacture. 

Mr. 1 Vale ha nd. — Y os . 

Prexident . — Thou again, as reganls wire rope: you arc not in a position 
to manufacture that at present. 

Mr, Wnh'hand . — Quite so. 

Prexident . — So that your 16,000 tons may include as much as 4,000 tons 
of products which you cannot manufacture now, 

Mr. Wnlchand. — Yes. 

Prexident . — Therefore you are apparently already w^W equipped t<> 
supply the whole demand of India in th-3 case of those things that yon do 
manufacture. 

Mr. Wnhhand. — ^Yes. 

Prexident . — Can yon tell ns anything about tho.se who are the most 
important emstomers in the matter of wire nails? To whom do you hope 
and expect to sell your products? 

Mr. Wahhand.—Ae regards nails, generally tlie bazar. The tea industry 
is a big consumer using these for packing their cases and the bazar 
consumes n largo quantity. As regards wires, the telegraph and telephone 
people are the biggest consumers and the railways too for fencing purposes 
Jt wouhl not take us long to work on fencing— and barbed wire. 

Pretident.—l will come to that later on. That is an important point 
As regards the fencing wire, the railways are the moat important purchasers. 

Mr. Walchand. — Yes.* The Telegraph and the Telephone people, as well 
The Deputy Director of Telegraph Engineering. sometime back told us that 
if wo came up to Government specifications, he would be able to buy the 
whole of our wire output for two or,three years, and whatever till pow in the 
line of wire we have made, we have come up to Government specifications. 


*Vide Statement III (1). 
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President. — I have looked at the Trade Returns and in tlie imports of 
Government stores, there are no separate figures given for wire or for wire 
nails. 

Mr. Ginwala.—i think there is. It is 2,252 tons ^pr wire in 1921-22. 

President. — That will go a long way to coujiterhalance the items which 
you do not manufacture and that has got to be added to your IfiilXM) tons. 

Mr. Wale hand. — Yes. 

President. — The consumption by Government of wire nails is not very 
large and ii. is mainly a hascar trade. 

Mr. Watrhiind. — Ye.s. 1 might mention that as regards nails we are not 
yet perfect in tlu-ir fnnnufactun*. and even then we liave ln'cn beliiiul 
deliveries for about two months and I think that we can sell all that we 
can manufacture as regards nails. 

Presidtnt. — Have you yet actually .sold any wire either to the railways 
or to the Telegraph Department? 

Mr. \\nlvh4ind. -Wv have sohl some to tho («overnment Military Gras.s 
farms. There was an initial older of tk) tons; about 40 tons have been 
delivered. Barring that, we have not sold anything to any ol the (Jovern- 
ment Departments. Most of the (iovernmeiit Departments, when comparing 
our prices, do not know that they have to acid the import duty to the 
prices of Briti.sh merchants We had a very bad e.vperionce. where an 
officer did not know at all that the custom duty was to bo added when com- 
paring pri('es. When 1 pointed this out to him, he was surprised. As a 
matter of fact, they always prefer to send orders to the High Commi.ssioner 
as it means less work and le.ss re.sponsibility to them. .As regards respon- 
sibility, they simply fill in forms and send them on to the High Com- 
missioner. Otherwise we would have .sold all that we have got. 'I’liere was 
an order for 2*‘kl tons and ive were prepared to accept whatever price 
was quoted to them from the High Commissioner and oven then orders 
were not placed with us presumably bocau.se of the.se reasons. 

Prc.<<idf‘nt.-A\o have had evidence of the same kind from other witnesses 
also. 

Mr. Wntrhand . — My instance is a concrete ^ne. If the Board wants 
me to give them the names, I will be prepared to do .so. 

President. — If you wish to give the details of the case we are ipiito pre- 
pa retl to hear, hut it is for you to say. 

Mr. Ginn'fda . — It is better to take the names down. 

Ihro'drnf. Quite so. Will you please send it in writing?* 

Mr. Wfdrhnnd . — Yes. We won’t gain anything by giving it to the 
press. We only bring it to the notice of Government — here is a concrete 
case in which the rules are not known. 

President . — You have told us in answer to question 2, that “ if the 
protection claimed by us is granted we expect we ought to he able to 
extend our plant to manufacture barbed wire, wire rope, woven wire, 
etc., in about three o'’ four years time after protection is given. The capital 
required for extension in this direction is estimated to bo about Rs. 5 lakhs.” 
Which would be the easiest from your point of view— the easiest and cheapest 
to start with? 

Mr. Walchnnd. — Barbed wire first and fencing wire. 

President.— Yon don’t make fencing wire at present? 

Mr. Wohhand . — No, just now we do not. Plain wire we are making. 

President. — ^Then the question of wire rope and woven wire will come 
later. 

Mr. Wahhand . — Yery much later. 

President . — Does this mean that the fire lakhs mentioned in your answer 
would cover all these products? 


Vide Statement III (2). 
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Mr. Walchand.—Yes. 

President. — ^That is all the additional capital expenditure required. 

Mr. Walchand. — Yes, for fabricating our present production. 

President. — Would that increase your total capafbity as r^ards quantity 
of finished products or would it merely mean diverting part of your present 
outturn P 

Mr. Walchand. — The total tennage will be the same. 

President. — It would only mean turning out your outturn in a greatei 
variety of shapes and forms. 

Mr. Walchand. — Yes. 

President. — Take the case of the fencing wire or barbed wire. When 
should you be in a position to do that supposing you saw reasons for making 
a start P 

ilfr. Walchand.- -The earliest we can do it will he in al)oiit 15 to 18 month'?. 

W(^ have got space in o\ir buildings. As regards the lay out, provision 
has been made for extensions; we have to get fresh estimates and place 
orders to get the machinery out and start working. I think that it would 
on the whole take about 15 to 18 months. 

Vresident . — Then for the wire rope you would take three or four more 
years. 

Mr. Walchand. — Yes. 

President. — 1 should like to draw your attention to this fact that if you 
want a duty to be imposed or articles fully three years before you could 
actually make them, it would be a little hard on the consumer. They have 
to pay increased prices when it is of no benefit to anybody. 

Mr. Walchand. — All that time we will be developing our production of 
wire and wire nails. 

President. — But the duty has to he paid by the consumer on articles which 
you don’t manufacture. 

Mr. Walchand. — It is only for a short period that you will have to 
suffer. 

President. — I would not regard three or lour years as a very short 
period. 

Mr. Walchand. — In the industrial life of a country, what is three or 
four years — nothing but a short period. 

Preside nt.~~li depends upon the point of view. Would you not think 
that the consumers liave a rathei different point of view? 

Mr. Walchand. — We see in America protective duties put up very high. 
They are even to-day clamouring for an increase. Last year they agitated 
and got an Act passed which put duties on wire products something like 
60 per cent, more than what they wore. 

President, — You must rernombor that we are not precisely in the same 
position as the United States, We have to follow the general principle 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission, and that is discriminating protection. 

To protect an article for four yCv^rs before it is produced, would be going 
a long way. 

Mr, Walchand, — If protection is not given, we will have to shut down 
our factories. If protection is not given, and given immediately, w'e shall 
have to shut down owing to these prices. We cannot carry on incurring 
Uiese losses which we at present have to owing to financial conditions, 
depreciated exchanges and lovf* prices. 

President. — I am not* referring at the moment to the articles which you 
do manufacture, but to articles which you do not. You want protection even 
for those industries which are not yet born. The Fiscal Commission had 
eomething to say about the various methods appropriate to the^ stage whioKi 
an industry had reached, and they expressed iH;>proval of the view that was 
given by Lala Harkishen Lai, that “ the proper policy was to nurse ^ 
baby, protect the child and free the adult.” But what you are asking for 
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ii protection for the embrvo in the womb which is not vet born at all 
That is the argument which you have got to meet. 

Mr. Wnlchand. — The industry is there, the labour is there and the 
natural advantages are there; the market is at our doors. 

President. — You have. not told us very much about the market for your 
wire products. 

Mr. Wnlchand. — There is some market that we know as laymen from 
the general conditions, but we have no definite figures to go on. 

Pre.iidcnt. — It is hardly safe to put yourself to manufacture barljed wire 
without making some enquiries. 

Mr. Wahhnnd. — We would be converting our equipment into making 
barbed wire to the extent to which it can be consumed in the country, but 
the exact data is not available. We have not got tlie means of aset^rtaining 
the exact amount of consumption of barbed wire. 

President. — Of course then there i.s a difficulty, in that we are asked to 
protect a particular product which is not likely to be manufactured in India 
for three or four years. 

Mr. WalrInniil.Sa. We nske<l for prot(‘ctioii for those commodities 
which we were actually msinufacturing : we do not want j»roU‘clion for barbetl 
wire, etc., jit all. We want protective duties to be placed only 'on 
tho.se things that are manufactured, such as wire, nails, etc. : We have 
not yet started making wire ropes on a commercial basis: therefore we 
don’t w'ant that to be taxed till then. In our statement we have said 
that the Tata Iron and Steel Company should be given protection as 
regards only tlio.se articie.s wliieb are mannfaetureil on a conimereial basi|> 
to-day. They are not manufacturing wire rod.s and till the time they manu- 
facture wire rods the consumer should not bo taxed. 

President. — Supposing the Tariff Board wore to recommend a protective 
duty on .stool, when do you suggest these duties should take effect? 

Mr. Wnlchand. — They should take effect imm<‘diat<'ly on its production, 
that is the day they are manufactured. 

President. — What is the earliest date from which they can take 
effect? 

Mr. Wnlchand. — I should say as rarlj' as possible. 

Vresitit nt . Thai is to say. in the onlinary course of biisinc'ss one would 
expect that w'ould find place in the next budget, if it is approved ? 

Mr. Wnlrhntul . — I say this (next budget) should he llie latest date.'^ 

President.— '\\\c Tata Iron and Steel Company liave (old you that they 
expect to he able to produce the rods you require by about the middle of 
1924, that is only throe or four months after the budget. Do you think 
it would 1)6 right in these circumstances to exeludo the steel rods from 
protective duties for the sake of three or four months? 

Mr. Wnlchand. — It would not matter provided they do manufacture 
these In May, as they say, or even July 1924. 

President. — Have you any reason to think that they won’t bo able to 
supply? 

Mr. Wnlchand. — No 

President. — In that case it is not very important from that particular 
point. 

Mr. Walchand. — Of course in ease something untoward happened and 
the plant in that department were not working, or it so haj)pem‘d that Ihev 
were required to manufacture something else before they manufactured 
wire rods, they may not be able to supply by tba^ date. 

President. — There is this difference between the case of Tata Iron and 
Steel Company and yourselves that they have spent n great deal of money 
towards the equipment nece.s.sary for th^ production of wire rods, whereas 
in the case of the Wire Products Company they have not at present taken 
the initial steps in regard to the manufacture of barl>ed wire. 
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Mr. Walehand. — We do not want protection on .barbed wire till we begin 
to manufacture. 

President. — There is this difference : you do not make barbed wire : 
Tata’s do not yet make steel rods. You say these aie two eases which should 
l>e treated alike. B\it there is this distinction: Tata’s h a ve^ already 
spent a consi<lernble amount of money for preparing steel rods and l)irid 
themfielves to produce a certain (luantity, wliereas you have not yet done 
so. 

You mention that one of the advantages at Jamshedpur is abundant 
labour .supply. Are you thinking mainly of skilled labour or unskilled 
labour P * 

Mr. Walchnnd. — Mainly skilled labour. 

Will yo!i please tell us ju.st how it works outP Do you 
moan that you can get people who bax^e been employed, for instance, at 
Tata's workshops and are therefore accustomed to the kind of work 
don<‘ in your mills? Is that tho reason? 

Mr. Woiehntid. — Partly. Jamshedpur has now become a regular skilled 
labour market. Skilled labour from all parts of the cojintry goes there in 
search of eniploynwnt and linds employment. Kven five years hack it was not 
so: Jamshedpur had to import labour and that was as ileur as in Calcutta or 
even dearer. Now it is not so, for the whole of the labour employment 
can 1)6 found generally and therefore it is a big labour market. Our labour 
ref(uirements are so small : wo want ojdy 200 skilled hands and not more 
than an espial number of unskilled hands, so that our labour problem is not 
a very difficult one. 

' President . — What is the proportion of skilled to unskilled labour in your 
works? 

Mr. Walehand. — At present we have more unskilled labour than skilled 
labour. As soon as our works gt‘t into a groove the pj-oportion will bo 
about 7d per cent, of unskilled to 100 per cent, skilled labour, 

President . — That is about 3 to 4? 

.Mr. Walehand. — Something like that. 

President.— Tho unskilled labour at Jamshedpur i.s largely drawn from 
tho surrounding country. There arc complaints both in the States of 
Soraikela and Mayurbluinj that the people are so drawn away to 
Jamshedpur that the Brahman cultivators are obliged to cultivate tho 
fields themselves as they can hire no labourers. What T am pointing out is 
that the supply of unskilled labour at Jamshedpur is not inexhaustible. 

Mr. Walehand .—W\t what unskilled labour we will require in tho future 
will always be less than what we have reciuiretl in the past. Any further 
requirement of unskdled labour will bo very small comparatively. 

President.— Yon require three unskilled labounrs for every 4 skilled; 
that is a very high percentage. 

Perhaps W€» might turn again to Appendix D. This a statement T under- 
stand showbig the cost of manufacture but excluding the raw material. You 
have said in paragraph 7 of your first letter that the cost of manufacture 
ou .vour present output came to about Us. 10-8 a cwt. and tho rods co.st 
Bs. S-8. Is that (Us. 8-8) the price you have to ])ay for imported rods at 
present? 

Mr. Walehand. — Yes, 

/‘M’.sii/cjif,- Wli.it would you have had to pay to Tata’s, say, last June 
under the terms of your contract supposing they hutl lietn able to supply 
the rods? 

Mr. Walehand. — Dw^nct from the ab«we price duty of 10 per cent., 
freight and clearance charges, and add 10 shillings. Or add to F.O.B. 
Middlesborough t»rice 10 shillings which would give Tata’s price to me at 
Jamshedpur ami tliis would mean a saving of about Us. 38 roughly. 

President.— I do not follow about the 10 shillings. Let us^ take £13 m 
the English cost of soft wire rods. 
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Mr. Wifhhuml. — Tntn's will (harjte L‘13 plus 1(1 shillinjjs. If however I 
am importiiij;; it, | will have to pay .1:13 IM-o for freight anti insurance, 
plus 10 per cent, duty — which would come to roughly i'1-10-— clearance 
charges say another G shillings. These would come to nhout I'lG as us against 
i:l3-l(^ Tata’s price to me. 1 would thus ha\e a saving of 1:2 ll.«. If I 
buy from Tatas it ineans»a saving of Rs. 38-4. 

Priisidpnt. — That would be a difference of nearly Rs. 2 per cwt. so that 
yo\i anticipate that you will get your steel rod a little cheap<‘r when Tata*a 
begin to supply it. 

Mr. Wuhhntul. — Yes. 

Prrsidpnt. — .\s things stand at pre.sent by far the most important item 
is the overhead charges. As far as I have been able to ascertain from your 
figures in all three columns, you have distributed tin* same amount a.s 
overhead charges. That is to say, if you multiply the figure in any of 
these columns by the outtiun, you arrive at pretty nearly the same total. 

Mr. W'alrlimul. — No. in Ma.y and June it is at'tual overhead charge 
divided by production. 

Prr.'iidrnf. — It works out almost exactly. What 1 did was this: I 
multiplied the entry in the first column by Rs, 750 and it came to within 
Rs. KKt of the total of the other two columns. 

Mr. Woh/iand. — It is only a coincidence. 

— 1 w«)uld like to know what exactly is included in these over- 
head charges. 

.Mr. —Superior stafl‘ at .larnslu'dpur and hc.id office charges— 

that is the llomhay ofi'ac. No allowance is made b)r depreciation. 

Presidrnt. — You have made no provision for dei)reciation P 

^fr. Wnlrlinnd . — We have made provision for (h'prociatioji hut it is not 
included i)j any of these figures. The present problem is of existence and 
not depreciation or interest or such charges. 

Prfsidrnf. — I do not <pute follow that hocausc, take the month of 
Juno, your total overhead charge was Rs. 1.30-15-9, First of all .voii must 
deduct Rs. .3S on account of the tw(» foreign experts whose services are being 
dispensed with: tliat brings it to about Rs. 102: then bead ofliee expense. 
That takes off about another Rs. 36. That brings you down to about 
Rs. 66. Tlu'ii ,vou take off the Jamshedpur overhead ehargos, that is about 
another Rs, 33. Having taken off all these you have sfill got Rs. .‘13 to 
aeeouiil foi . What eIs(^ have you iiielmleil in your aetual figures for .Ma,y 
and June? 

Mr. Wnlchnnd. — By these deductions we arc not deducting the whole 
of tiie cost. These deductions of Rs. 36 and 33 do not mean the whole of the 
cost. If you distribute it over 750 tons the cost would ho that much. 

Pre.ddrvf . — I find it exceedingly difficult to follow these notes. Wliut 
you said was liead office expenses at pre.sent werk out at about Rs. 35 S-() 
and 35-12-0 per ton. 

Mr. Wnlrhand. — On an output of 87 tons. The head office will be the 
s;-.me: there will he no changes in the head office l>eoause wo are getting 
84 instead of 87. 

Mr. Modal-. — For the second and third shifts Bombay head office charges 
will not come in because all these charges will go for the same thing. 

Pre.ndrnt. — Hoad office expense will be reduced by Rs, 35 a ton if you 
get an outturn at 750 a ton — is that what you mean.^ 

Mr. W air hand. — Ye§. 

President. — But that is not what you h.ave said. 

Mr. Walchnnd. — In the Rs, 139-1.5-6 head cffiice expense for June 
account for Rs. 35-12 of the overhead charges. 

President. — Do you mean then that Rs. ,35-12 is the actual amount 
representing the total amount of Bomba/ office expense deducted from this 
account r 
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Mr. WaZc^tui.-— This ought to have been differently worded. 

President . — It is not really put in a very helpful form, but I can under 
rtand it if it means that, if the full outturn had been ob^ined in May anc 
June, the incidence of the head office expense would liave been reduced bj 
Rs. 36-8 and Rs. 35-12 per ton so that the overhead charges per ton woulc 
have come down. 

Mr. Walchand . — That is what we wanted to convey. 

President . — What do you consider would he a proper provision for depre- 
oiation — the total amount ydh ought to write off to depreciation annually! 

Mr. Wulehand . — On a plant of this nature^ 10 per cent, should he adder 
for depreciation per annum on all plant and machinerj’. That 10 ^er cent 
will he depreciation and obsolescence both. 

President. — Do you consider that your machinery is more liable tc 
depreciation than the machinery of the Tata Iron and Steel Company foi 
instance ? 

Mr. Walchand . — I must admit I am a layman and not a technical expert, 
but I don’t think ours is more liable than theirs. My depreciation will 
include obsolescence. 

President . — Do you think your machinery is more likely to become 
obsolete than machinery of other manufacturers? 

Mr. Walrhand . — In textile manufactures 1 have not seen a change in 
even, .sometimes, 10 or 15 years, but in iron and steel machinery 1 have 
seen a lot of change. They also work Tiight and day whereas textile 
machinery does not do that. 

President.—Pnttinfr it at 10 per ceii^. what is the capital value of your 
inachinory and so on? 

Mr. ira/r An nd. —Depreciation on machinery and equipment for a quarter 
Rs. 31,260; for a year it will be four times that. 

President. — What is the capital value? 

Mr. Walchand . — ^Rs. 12,50,000. 

President . — That is machinery? 

Mr. Walchand . — Yes, and 21 per cent, on buildings. 

President . — What is the capital value there? 

Mr. Walchand. In the project, buildings wore estimated at lls. 4,60,tK)0. 
. j[t ;^iU be somewhere near 6 lakhs 

President . — That will be about Rs. 15,000 for buildings and about Rs. 120 
thousand for machinery? 

Mr. Walchand . — Yes. 

President . — ^The total comes to about Rs. 1,35,000? 

Mr. Walchand. 

r; President. — There is also of course the question of paying a dividend 

on the capital invested. Your capital is Rs. 25 lakhs, all ordinary shares, 
think? 

Mr. Walchand . — Yes. 

President , — We have had some discussion with other witnesses as to 
what would be the reasonable amount of profit on capital and I do not 
want to proceed with that question in detail, but I would just like to know 
what you would consider a fair profit. 

Mr. Walchand. — After allowing for depreciation another 10 per cent, 
should be allowed for profit. 

President . — ^That is, it should be Rs, 2'50 lakhs. 

Mr. Walchand.— Y es. 

President.— Taking your depreciation and interest how would that work 
out [>or ton? 

Mr. Mather. — Rs. 30 a ton for 12,000 tons. 

Mr. Walchand. — Before starting the industry we had extensively prepared 
a detailed project taking into consideration all possible things — the pre-war 
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«08t and a rough assuq^ption of what would be the after-wa^ cost of raw 
materials and finished products. 

President . — That jo'u must have done or your capital would not liave boon 
subscribed. 

Mr. Walchand.^l went to America and England before the soheme wan 
:Started and spent six months in England before we had anything to do 
with the public or floatfed the company. We went ahead, but it is only owing 
io these abnormal conditions that we w'ant protection and that we have only 
sought for a period of 10 years. 

President. — 1 understand that. 

Mr. Wahhnnd . — We had provided for all these — depretriation for build- 
ings. depreciation on machinery at 10 per cent, and in fact every conceivable 
expenditure was taken into account. 

Pir.iident . — If you turn to paragraph 7 again of your first letter, you have 
stated that your rods cost you Rs. S-8 per cwt. When you are able to obtain 
the rods you r<‘quire from Tata's the cost ought to come down to about Rs. 7 
or a little lower? 

Mr. WaJehnnd. — Yes, 

1*re'iidenf When you get your full out-turn according to tbe project, your 
production cost ought to go down to about Rs. 4-8: that brings you up to 
Rs. 11-8. 

Mr. Walchand. — Yos, without making allowance for <leprcciation. 

Ptusident . — Something in the neighbourhood of Rs. 1-8 a cwt. has to bo 
added to that for the purpose which will bring you \ip to Rs. 13-8, as com- 
pared with the imported price of Rs. 16. 

The particular point T am on just now to ascertain is whether eventually 
you will he able to hold your own. That is the precise point. Of course I 
admit that all those figures are not actuals but to a large extent estimates. 

Mr. Widrhnnd . — We have got the July and .\ugu.st figures which will 
confirm what wo have said. 

President. — If you will scud us the July and August figures that will be 
very helpful. 

Mr \V(drhand. \\c will scud them to you.* 

Let us now take the co.st of production. You are now manu- 
facturing at present wire of various sizes and nails, I.s the cost of production 
you have given the average both for the nails and W’irc? 

Mr. U’a/c/M/aJ,— Till now we have not worked out for nails separately. 
The cost we have calculatinl on wire only. 

President.— You must have made some allowance for the nails surely in 
order to arrive at what it was [)ioper to debit for tlio wire. 

Mr. Knh'hdiul. Wo will do that. Unfortunately the nails do not fetch 
a high price : somotime.s tlu'v fetch a lower price than wire. Germany ht« 
Von consist<'ntly selling nails below the co.st of wire. 

President. — Nails have to he made from wire and so they must cost more. 
There is the additional i)roces.s. I take it that you deduct the cost as far as 
you arc able to ascertain on account of the nail making machines, etc., from 
your general cost on wire, 

Mr. ]yn}ehand . — Till now wo have not separated the one thing from tfie 
other. We have considered the question and we shall very shortly w’ork^tnit 
the cost sejiarately, 

President. — Take your wages for instance: the whole of the wages paid 
in the factory has been debited to wire. 

Mr. Watrhnnd. — Yes. 

Pre.iident.So that the actual figures for wire ought to have been a little 
'hit lower. 


VOL. IT. 
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Mr. Walchand , — We have got 12 machines andcwe have 12 skilled opera* 
tors and an appreiitiice in cluurge. That is the whole establishment on the 
machine and there is nothing else. 

President . — Still there must he something to he debited to nails. 

Mr. WnJchand . — As against that there are some items in favour of nails. 
We \itiliso the rojt^ctod wire in making nails. If a wire does not come up to 
its full length all these shorts go to the nail machine. 

Mr. — That is the explanation of the fact that nails are cheaper 

per ton than wire is. Wire is to come up to a certain standard quality and 
nails need not. If there i.s scrap it is put into nail machines. 

Mr. Walrhuml . — No other country except Germany has done th^s. Ame- 
rica charges something more for nails--2*75 cents is their price for wire anch 
3*4 cents is that for nails. Germany is the only country that charges 
equally for hoih, sojiietinies less for nails. 

Mr. M til her.- Thoy hare got perhaps an efficient organisation for using 
their defective wire for nails. 

President . — Although tluM^jelically there ought to ))e .some deduction from 
this figure on account of the fact that allowance has not been made for the 
expenses of (lonvcrting win* into nails, yet you think that there are com- 
pensating circnnistances wliich to a large extent counterbalance that. I take 
it that JIs. lo a cwl. you have taken is the cost of importetl wirep 

Mr, Wahhmid . — It is not exactly imported price. That is the present; 
selling priee. 

Prrsidvut . — Noliody else makes wire iii liulia except .vou, 1 think. Has 
there been nmch variation in tlu' price of wire- 

M r, Wdichttnd, — C^)nsiderable, 

’ Prrsidoif . — Is Us. 15 tlie average prict* or the ininimiiin priee!" 

' Mr.i Walrhand. — Ihs. 15 is the lowest. 

Prr.^idrnf. That comes to R.s, 300 a ton. 

Mfr. W'li/choiul . — Cld'o is to-day’s Knglish quotation. This price is tlie 
c.i.f. (Ouleutta) prieo which inelud<*s freight, etc. To this we have to add 
the dutj’ and clearance ehavgiv,. 

Prvsidntl Duty is about 32.s. and so that will work out to some- 

thing about .tlS a Ion. 

Mr. Walrhand . — Wo may add 4. per cent, for elearanco ehargo.s — clearing 
from th(' do(^k, cartage, etc., and 5 per cent, which the market allows for 
ware-house cliaigi's, interest, etc., and 1 per cent, for brokerngo charges. 

Prefiiihnf . - Wire is usually .sold from .slock. 1 believe, and so there may 
he some additional charge for warehousing; hut still the total does not come 
much above CT8. 

Mr. \V<ifvh(m>i , — It comes to Rs. 14-10 which is nearer 15. 

Pri .ddrht . — Do you anticipate that the price of wire will fall much below 
Rs. 15? 

Mr. Walrhund . — It is difficult to say what will happen when huge quan- 
tities from tlie Uulir are thrown on the market suddenly. Wo are told that 
Germany has got about *20 lakhs of tons of steel products in stock. 

Prvsitlrnt . — There was an article which was published in more tha» one 
newspaper — I forgot wliere it first appeared originall.v — containing n state- 
ment that very large quantities of iron and steel products have been manu- 
factured and stocked in Germany. 1 do not know whether you noticed 
another statement in the paper stating that considerable stocks of iron and 
steel iiroduets Imd been eonfiseated by the French authorities. 

Mr. Walchnnd . — That makes the position still worse. This confiscated 
property could Ik* throw^n on the market for nothing. It was said that to 
find an outlet for this material, about 26,000 tons were intended to be sent to 
the Sahara for the purpo.se of building a railway. 

Frrsidenf.— But not to the detrhnent of the French indus^ialists. 
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Mr, WalcUamL — They have not entorf<d the 4il^dian market till now. 

French wire never cam© ih so far. It dm^a not matter to them what they do 
to the Indian market. They can dump in the Indian market, without 
affecting their usual markets. 

IVf! , vide nt. —They have not done .so, so far. 

Mr. Pcrhafjs they have not got actual possession of th.e whole 

lot or have not yet dwided what to do with it. 

President . — Tliere is another point almut stock in Germany. Germany 
for the last 8 or 1) months has not been producing so much. The production 
has been getting le.s.s and It>ss. I take it that the manufacturer must have 
had to sell a good deal of his stock already in order to carry on at ally 

Mr. Walchand . — It sfMuns to mo that in Germany there is intensive pro- 
duction going on throughout the whole country. In the Saturday “ Evening 
Post ” (of IT, S.) ihoro wt>ro detailed articles about this. During the last 3 or 
4 years if Germany has done anything she has adopted the most modern 
methods of production by putting all profit into the machinery, and this 
stoppage in thu Ruhr will not possibly afFe<'t them so long as they get the 
nece.ssiiry raw materials. 

* President. — The hulk of the steel production in Germany is concentrated 
in the Rulir which has been out of production for the last 8 or 9 months. 
Meanwhile tin' country has had the utmost difficulty iu purchasing foreign 
goods, which are ahsolutely necessary. It seems probable, does it not, that 
in order to {)ay for their importations, they have exported what they had 
to export? 

Mr. Wfdrhntid . — .As against this we have got a general slump. If the 
supplies have been reduced, the demand ha.s also been reduced evorywhejc 
in tlie world, 

/’/T.</(/f i>f..-.The point is tliis. It i.s not obvioirs why those alleged Stocks 
have not hi'cn sold at a tini(‘ when Germany finds it difficult to olUain 
Bupplics from abroad. The natural thing to do in the ciroumstances w#s tc 
sell what it had. 

Mr. ]V(ifrhoi\d.— \\o do not. know their intentions, 

Mr. Mdtfur . — So far as the stocks in tho Ruhr are concerned the 
French would not allow them to he .sent out of the Ruhr during the j>oriod of 
th«' occupation. They hava* imposed restrictioms on trade and control it. 
Even the Iiulian Government had difficulties in getting some railway mate- 
rials they required during this period. 

f*re.sident . — If you can give us lefertMice to any lit<‘raturo on the subject 
in support of the view you take we sluill be very grateful — any evidence 
you have wbicli tends to shou' that tln rc is danger of serious dumping from 
Gennnny. AVo shall lie very glad indeed of any litiwature you can supply 
ns with.* 

There is one other small que.stiou. Is that rate of Rs. 8-8 per cwt. the 
cost of rod or is it for the quantity required to make a cwt. of wire? 

Mr. Wntrhnnd . — Gno cwt. of rod. You will have to raise that price by 
10 per cent, to allow for wastage. 

Mr, Ginirala . — What is your general position a.s regards the steel in- ^ 
dustryj?. Do you think it ought to bo pro^ted under any circumstances or 
only if it fulfills all the conditions laid down by tho Fiscal Commission? 

Mr. Walchand. —\t .should be protected apart from any qualifications. It 
should be fully protected. 

Mr. (rinwafa . — Do you think it of sufficient national importance to be 
protected at any cost? 

Mr. Walchand . — Absolutely. 

Afr. Ginwala . — Why do you suggest that protection should be given almost 
forthwith? Is it due to your knowledge of the conditions of the Bombay 
share market or the general tendencies of the trade? 


a2 
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3/r. Walchand,^lt is nlfet th© share market, .but the condition of the 
industry. The industry cannot bo going on losing and not making any 
profit. They have put about Rs. 20 crores in the industry and th© balance 
sheet, it is reported, will show a profit of Rs. IJ lakhs only. Such a state 
of affairs cannot continue. 

Mr. Ginwala.—ln there not a speculative tendency in the Bombay market 
which might be accentuated by delay or acceleration as the case may be? 

Mr. Walohand. — Certainly. Any disappointment as regards hopes of pro- 
tection will cause panic in** Bombay. 

Mr. (iinmila . — It might .also lead to another thing. SiipQpsing they 
thought that prote<!tion was to be given, there might l>e speculation in the 
importation of steel before the duty comes into force. Is there much chance 

speculation taking place in this form? 

Mr. Waic.hnrul. — Yes. To some small extent but not appreciable. 

Mr. Ginwaht. ])o you apprehend there is gr<‘ater danger with regard to 
the speculation in the shares? 

Mr. WalchaniL — I won’t call it speculation at all. 

Mr. G in wala.~ But if they thought that proteertion is to be given, is not 
the price likely to go tip higher than it ought to? 

Mr. Walchnnd *. — The present eonditions of the market do not warrant 
any sudden jumping upwards. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Coming to your industry, let us take your raw materials. 
So far ns they are concerned yon import steel rods? 

Mr. Wnlr.hand. — Yes. 

Mr, Ginwaht . — Wliat is the price that you are paying? 

. Mr. Wnlchaml . — We have imported at Rs. 10 a cwt. but Rs. 8-8 is the 
present price. 

Mr. (Hnwala. —If Tata's were able to supply you to-day what would be 
the price? 

Mr. WnUhttnd . — They could .supply us, .say, about Rs. 35 to 38 per ton 
cheaper. 

Presiilent . — That would bo about Rs. 1-12 pei- cwt. (jlieaper. 

Mr. Gimrida . — So instead of th© cost being Rs. 8-8 it would be about 
Rs. 7. That will he for the first five years under your agreement with Tata’s, 
and after that how will the arraugeiueut ho nltiaed? 

Mr. Wnlvhnnd . — We have sent you a draft ngreenueut. It will be the 
mean of the Kugli.sh and the American e.i.f. price Calcutta plus actual 
clenranco charg ‘s half the duty so that our concession from Tata’s will 
be ns compared to other people half duty. If the <lfity is 10 per cent. tVe 
shall benefit to the extent of 5 per cent, aiul if the duty is .TIi we shall bene- 
fit by half of that. 

Mr, Ginwahi , — That arrangement is to continue for five years and after 
that you have to make your own arrangements. 

Mr. Walehand. — Yes. 

' Mr. G i tural a. —Thni is the main raw material, but I .see under item 1 >f 
the statement in appendix “ 1) ” a considerable amount representing cost of 
other materials. 

Mr. Walehand, — Yes, but the bulk of them are manufactured in the 
country. 

Mr. Ginirrda. — Lime is got locally. What about Sulphuric acid? 

Mr. Widvhand . — The sulphuric acid that we want we get locally. The.*© 
are three or four faeiories at prestmt manufacturing it. 

Mr. Gifurala . — How much do yc ; -equire of that? 

Mr. Walehand . — Out of the ^Rs. 45 our sulphuric acid cost us Rs. 12. 

Ghnmla.— There is a duty I think on vnlphuric acid of 16 per cent, 
if it is imported. 
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J&r. Wale hand.— Vi 9 buy it locally. 

Preauhht — There is a duty I think. 

Mr. itiiurah. — Y€*8. ,Iii «iiy case the local price corresponds more ot 
less with the imported price but you do not know wdiat duty it carries. 

Mr. Walchand. —The price is nearly the same but I do not know the exact 
duty on it, 

Mr. (iininda . — Next you have got oils and lubricants. Are there any 
special oils used Ijy you 

Mr. Mtnliik. — Wt> use ueutrul oil for dipping liecause the oil does not act 
on the will:. Some experts recommend linseed oil for the same purpose. 
There is a linsivd oil manufacturing company in Bombay. There are 3 in 
Calcutta. Wo get all the.se materials lot'ally. 

.1//. iiinirnhi. — Doir. that form a large percentage!*' 

Mr. Wnirhund. — Lubricants, etc., cost us Ks. 1-11 for a ton. We use some 
kerosene oil fo»' polishitig nails. That comes to 2 annas per ton. The 
neutral oil is ii.sul only to a very small extent and that comes to about six to 
eight annus a ton, 

.1//. (yiniruhi . — What about lime!' 

.yfr. Wtih'luimJ. ~h\mo cotne.s to le.s.s than 2 annas. There is a lubricating 
soap which we use for passing the wire through. Tliat is costly and comes 
to al)out Ms. 10 a ton. 

Ml. (yunralii , — Is that imported!*' 

Mr. Wdirhiinif . — That i.s loc‘ally manufactured. We get it from Calcutta 
soap factories. 

.Mr. Hill inilii. — These come to lls 23. 

Mr. .1/odoA'.— Yes, and th**n we require bar steel wliich co.sts Hs. 2-14 per 
ton . 

Mr. (iiiiirtihi . — Is this imported ? 

Mr. Mniidk. - Yes, to renew the reanicrs. Then vve require gunny 
cloth for wra])ping round the? nails. That costs Hs. 2-8. 

Mr. iiinu'dJa , — Are these proj«*ct figures or actual figures P 

Mr. Mmldk. — I am giving you the actuals for August. Then \ve require 
STap|)ing papri*. Some customers insi.st that tho wire should bo wrapp^l 
with |)aper first and then wrapped with gunny cloth. Tliat also costs, say, 
ahnut 12 annas per ton. 

Mr. Wahhdtitl . — Wood for packing ca.ses is u big item. It comes 8om<v 
wher€? near Hs. 10 per ton. 

Mr. (iinirnld.—\t is a large amount. Ts wood imported from abroad P 

Mr. Wah'haiuL — No, it is ordinary jniiglo woo<l. 

Mr. (liiurald . — In these items, do you expect any economyP 

Mr. Walchand . — Economy as regards quantity, yes — by more careful 
methods. By more careful observations wo have l)een able in a way to effect 
economies as regards quantity especially, but as regards cost we cannot 
say. If prices in general fall, wo might save something as well. 

Mr. (iinirald . — Now in working out the cost of production what I would 
like you to do is to give us the cost upon your four months’ production. 
You have got the figures for four months and these will be the aotoali. 1 
want you to work on a profit and loss basis and not works cost basis. Take 
the cost of your materials and to that add your electric and other charges. 
Add also your wages bill, the whole of your overhead charges and other milk 
cellaneous charges that you do incur. After that, add your depreciatioci 
on the whole of the plant, your interest charges and your profits on the 
capital. « 

Mr. Walchand. — What' would you like us to put the latter to be? 

3/r. (iimrala — In reply to the President, you claimed 10 per cent 

Mr. Walchand . — ^We would consider 10 per cent, as reasonable. 
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Mr. frinwah.— A(M the 10 per cent, profit also and then give your realised 
■prices. 

Ml. [VnlrhiimJ . — What about tho uufiold stock? 

Mr. (lintrfila. — Value it according to the present market rate 
Mr. Wiilrhuntl . — \W' will send you tliat.* 

Mr. (tinirala.- — Tlien you will take the same as a basis for your project. 
Mr. Wafrluintl. — Yes. I have got iif»w lour projects ready prepared at 
various piuuods. 

Mr. fi'nnrnlti, ^'uu will of course modify them in llu' light of actual cx 
perience with regar<l to raw materials. With regard to wages you may go 
wrong. 

Mr. Wiilchinul. — Yew. 

Mr. f f hnrnhi on w ill take' lids as your basis for working your fiitu' O 
proje< is ami 1 waul you to woirk out a new projtM't on lliese actual facts. t 
That will give us an idea of the prohahle (soiiomy and the disadvantages 
whieh yoti have to face in etmipeting with foreig>i pnalucts. Y«iu claim 
that protection must ho based upon the diiferenee iH'twecui your cost of pro- 
duction i>hiH yo\ir [H'olit, etc., ami the ])rice at whi<*h th«‘ foreign article is 
being sold in the country. 

Mr. Wiifrhrniil. — W<' have elainied Us. 5 p<*r ewt. 

Mr. (tiniraJa. — When wu' have got the.no ligiires. we shall know. One of 
the principles underlying tin' claim for proti'ction is the difference between 
the price at which you <'an sell and make jirofir and tho price at which the 
foreign artich' is sold. 

Mr. iro///ni /»</.— -And not exceeding 10 per c’<*nt. basis. 

Mr. (liinnila . — You will give us of course the correesponding price at wdiich 
the .san e urtieh' is imported into tin' <‘onntry. That may he a little differ- 
ent from the actual market |uiee. 

Mr. Walchand. — ^Ycs. 

Mr, (liinralu. — You have given us some ligures in Appendix C, IMr. Wal- 
chaiid. and 1 would like to know your sources of information. I understand 
your object in. giving tlu'se figures is to show' that the market quotations 
given in the trade papms are not to bo relic<l upon. 

Mr. Wuirhuufl. — Transactions do take phne mmli hi>low thc.se market 
pvicea. 

Mr. ffimrah. — Where do you get the.«o figures from? 

Afr. Walrhaml. — Thc.se were taken from the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
people. 

Mr. Mat hr r. — Before wo discuss this further, may wc know to what 
these relate? 

Mr. M'alehund , — Steel rails. 

Mr. (linwaltt . — There is alw»ns a difference hetwetui the local price and tho 
export price— only a little difference hut not so much ; hut you make out the 
difference to be 19 per cent. That seems rather unusual. 

Mr. U’n/eAnm/.— -That is .so. In our supplementary letter, we have said 
that Araoiiean railways .are granting a rebate of per cent, on exports. 

Prfiidrn#.— We are talking about tho United Kingdom at present. You 
had better stick to it before you go on to the Unitinl States. 

Mr. Ginwah . — You have been importing steel yonrselves. Can’t you give 
figures about your own 'importations instead of getting tTiem from the Tata 
iron and Steel Co. to prove this? 

Mr. If’nfrliand.— What we have imported is Continental and to get Conti- 
nentar figures for local (their home) consumption is very difficult aqd we have 
act been able to get them. 


* l^’de Appendix F to Statement III. 
t Vide Appendix G to Statement III. 
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Mr. innu'ala. - Vrom what country have you Kvn importiiigr 

Mr. have imported through London. We do not know 

exactly where tliey come from. 

Mr. iiiiiinihi . — It is C’nntini'ntal in:Uc?rialy 

Mr. W'nirhaiul. — Ves. 

Mr. (litnidfn . — Have you been able to tind out the <lill'ereiu-e botwia'ii ihe 
Continental material wliieh you aie imnorting ami ti\o Hiilisli material of a 
similar kimly 

Mr. ]\ ttirhiiiul . — In the lirsi place, Britain i.s not makinj: any wire nail or 
any wire ind for out leirnos'e; oi ) «‘f(uiremeiits and has nevt'r made any as far 
Uh we can 

Mr. Ml ’.'!'!. — KitLland 'i s not made any! That is not (inreet. 

.Mr. tHiurnhi . — It (i rtaiidy .seems that (ireat Britain does manufacture a 
coiisidei able quantity of all kiml.s of things. 

Mr. . — Ou May Ititb, Sir Pei«?r Rylands of Ityland Bro.s., 

Ltd., and Chairmen of the liriii.sli AVire Nail Mannfacl ni'fis’ Association 
made a '.ii'tem til Uunre the eominilti-e of the Board t'f 'Pradcq Tile follow- 
ing we base .Mratt. d from the stab in nt : — 

“ (b'linaii Nail Syndicates were in the habit of exporting wire nailK to 
Tlii“ itmiitrv (Knglamh and elseuben' at pri<*e.s lower than the cost of wire 
iiM If. 

It impossible for British AVirc' Nail Alanufactnrers to undertake tho 
large capital expenditnn* neei-ssary to einhark seriously ujiou this trade. In 
the first three years of hostilities the (plant ity of wire nails imported was 
as tollou-.: 

Tons. 

|}»lo . . 

l!)lti t)7.r,r)3 

i!'i7 i.Tns 

priec'i j/aid up to CTO per ton as eompan d with pre-svar figures .1:6 per ton. 

Stiong pressme was brought to hear upon certain firms to dev<‘Iop nail 
(ir.'uluetion upon a substantial scale. Capital expenditure ineurud in nund-- 
ing this amounted to €67.096 and production of nails amounted to 10,486 
tons in lObS. In the commencement of 1920 after the reconstruction of 
Belgium and the gradual development of production in Germany, wire nails 
ioniiiier'( I'd lo flow freely into thi^ country, the total imports lieing: — 

Tons. 

In 19H 23,106 

1919 ;iO,461 

1920 43,3.58 

1921 .3.5.600 

There can be no doubt that if the pre-war conditions return, the conti- 
nuance of the manufacture of wire nails in this country will prove equally 
impossihlo and all the plant which was er(*cted at considerable expense 
during tl.e war must he dismantled. 

Alre.idy one firm — the Enterprise Steel Co.. Ltd., — which embarked on tho 
industry for the first time during the war and at the desire of the Ministry 
of Munitions e-\pend(*d a capital sum of €15,000 for the piirp^ise has definitely 
abandoned the industry. 

Guest Keen & Nettle Folds, Ltd., the most “important . f the British 
Nail makers, • w'ho have struggled to establish and maintain the manu* 
facture of wire nails in this country for 40 years or more, were inclined to 
consider the abandonment of the manufacture altogetiier.” 

Mr. Ginicafa . — You say that before you started this project of yours you 
went to England. I think you also sent aomeone to America. Were you 
Able to get their costs of production! 
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Mr, Walehand, — Ko. I went firet to England with Mr. Modak in 
and tried td get a project if poBsihle both for capital and revenue. We could 
not succeed. We tried our utmost through all the channels possible. Wh* 
went through the Board of Trade. We could not succeed. We were rrferred 
to Mr.^dMn. We went to his factory in Manchester. There we found an 
ohiolete plant. They were doing something which was not commercial or 
luited to India. 

Mr. Oinwala. ^In substance^ you were not able to get what you wanted P* 

Mr, WoZchand.— That is so. Then 1 applied to America. l,n 4 weeks^ 

1 got a complete capital and fevenue project and the Consulting 
Engineer came over to liondon and we discussed and revised the project. We 
•ent Mr. Modak to America to study local conditions. Mr. Modak wav 
given ail facilities. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^That is the point. Can you gi.ve us the American works 

OOltP 

Mr, Walchand. — Not to-day. The Consulting Engineers gave us all the 
literature on the subject. 

Mr. Oinwala.— That was in 1919 and 1921? 

Mr, Walchand. — ^Yes. Mr. Marshall placed all the literature and all tlie 
available information at our disposal. 

Mr. Oinwala, — Can you give the works cost? 

Mr. Walchand. — We have not got it. We will ask Mr. Marshall to give 
it to us agoin. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^The point is this. We have got to see how we are 
lituated, with reference to these foreign countries in the manufacture of 
these articles. 

Mr, Walchand,— Mr. Marshall in that project very strongly urged that 
we would be able to compete with any foreign competitors.* 

Mr,' Oinwala. — Ha may say so. 

Mr, Walchand . — As a business man I was satisfied with what he said. 

Mr. Mather. — Ware the statements which Mr. Marshall showed you actual- 
ly ascertained working coats, or were they merely estimates? 

JIfr. Walchand. — ^They were not estimates. Mr. Marshall spent some lO* 
mrs of hii life in wire drawing factories. 1 think it was in Cambria Steel 
Works. Mr. Longreen, our first manager, for the whole of his life had done 
nothing but wire drawing. 

Mr, Gimcala.—Mr. Marshall has, I hope, brought his boot up to date 
and you may if you can get this information. 

Mr, Walchand. — will write to Mr. Marshall in New York and ask him- 
it he will give us the information. You may also do it. 

2*residfnf.-~It is only a question to whom he is most likely to give the 
figures. 

Mr, Oinwala,— Aa regards the works costs, in America they don’t make 
too muoh fuss. 

Mr, Modak.— I beg your pardon, they do. 

Afr. Oinwala,— OxkT position is rather difficult in this way. There are 
not enough inataaces. There is only one firm doing a particular kind of 
biiamess. We cannot compare their coat with anyb^ else’s. In Ansricn 
the position is different. There are many firms doing the same buainees. 
Further we have not tlie vmeans of knowing how costs have been brought 
down in other countries and our position beromea still more di^cult« 

Mr. VEolritoud.—Wo will explafn the situation to Mr. MarahgU. will 
toko idtottt 3 months to gat a r^j. ^iU it be in timeP • 

Mr. 4Huu^.-^T7nle« a cable it sent, it won’t fie in time. 

Mr. arill send a cable auplaliiiiig <mr •itaatio&. 

Mr. Wior you can gat tSw ittfiMmatioii the bilUr. 
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Mr, Wiikhtmd^l qaito tta. 

Mr, Gmtrala.<~Suppo 0 ing you brought down these costs to Rs, 90-18 per 
ton and you aiAd to that this*pMt of the rod, 1 take^ it that you will almost be- 
able to compete with your foreign rivalsf 

Mr, TToft-Aond.— Yes, and during that time, we want proteetiou. 

Mr, (jtnicoki.— Your contention is that you should get protection in 
meanwhile? 

Mr, Walchand. — That is what we say in our statement. 

Mr, (?tnt«ila.— That is for a period of five years? 

Mr, Wolckand.— Yea, 

Mr. Ginuml-a. — Who gave evidence before the Fiscal Comuiission, dicb 
you? At least some one of your company did. Who it was I have not been 
able to find out because the witness has always been described as the Secre- 
tary. Even in the oral evidence, he has been called “ The Secretary.” 

Mr, W'aUhand. — 1 gave evidence on behalf of the St-india Steam Naviga- 
tion Co. Mr. Modak gave evidence on behalf of the Steel Wire Products- 
Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Where did you get those interesting figures about the 
consumption and manufacture of wire and other products from? Were they 
taken from American publications — I mean official publications? 

Mr. Modak. — They were taken from ” Iron Age ” and ” Hardware Age,*' 
public publications. 

Mr. Ginwiila. — There are some statements made there. Will you like* 
to go through the evidence and bring it up-to-date? 

Mr. xModol-.— Yes. 

PreMdent. — And motlify any statement which your subsequent experience^ 
shows yoti ought to modify. 

Mr. Modak.-^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwida. — I take it that the whole of your directorate consists of 
Indians? 

Mr. Walchand. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And the whole management, except some expert staff that 
you require at Jamshedpur, are Indians? 

Mr, Widrhnnd. — Yes, w-e have got now only one non-fndiun. 

Mr. Ginwala, — You have only issued half your capital? 

Mr. Walchand. — Yes. a 

Mr, Ginwala. — It is fully paid up? , 

Mr, Walchand. — Yes. 

xVr. Ginwala.’— it subscribed by Indians? 

Mr. Walchand. — ^D9 per cent, of our capital is Indian. 

Mr. Ginw(tlu. — And your labour is Indian? 

Mr, Walchand. — All, with the exception of one man. We ore training- 
apprentices. We have got already two and we are contemplating to take 
two more as apprentices. The idea is that at the end of the apprenticeship 
they will be put directly in charge to become ultimatelv hea^ of Depart- 
meiits. 

Mr..Ginxpala. — You selected Jamieyhedpur as the most convenient site for 
your works? ^ 

Mr. Walchand, — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ointpahi.— Because of its proximity to Tata's. 

Mr, Wakhmd.—YWf becauae of the raw material. 

Mr, Ginwala, — ^Hiia does not apply to yonr other raw materials? 


•Vide Appendix H U GUiaamt IILr 
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Mr, Wakhand, — ^Wire i‘ods are the bulk of our raw materials, more than 
^0 per cent, 

Mr, Ginwala.—You have stated in your Director’s report that you have 
approached the purchasing authority of the Government of India for securing 
or^rs, and that he has b^n good enough to write to the consuming depart- 
ihllits of the Government of India on the subject and you have expressed the 
hope that the results will be satisfactory. What has happened to this P Will 
’ you please tell usP ^ 

Mr. Walvhand. — We hoped that the results would be satisfactory, but 
unfortunately they have not been so. With the exception of one or two 
-enquiries, for instance from Military Grass Farms, Oudh and Rohilkhand 
Railway and some others, enquiries have been extremely small. Some big 
orders iiave passed our hands. As a matter of fact, enquiries have not been 
made of us, and as I told you before some of the officers did not know that 
duty had to bo added when comparing prices. Although Simla did all that 
it oould do, our hopes have not been fulfilled. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Whom did you mean by the purchasing authority? 

Mr. Wale, hand. — Mr. Pitkeathly of the Indian Stores Department. He 
was extremely kind and he did his best and in some cases even asked for 
an explanation from them. 

Mr, Ginwala. — What expiauatioii do you suggest for this conduct? 

Mr. Walchand, — 1 think that in the first place it means less worry and 
less responsibility. It is easier for offic'ers to send the indents to London 
and the responsibility, worry niid work are off their hands. There will be 
no trouble in inspecting these articles and no responsibility as regards pay- 
ment and no worry about drawing up contracts which they would have to 
do if orders were placed in this country. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there any great deal of inconvenience in dealing with 
Jamshedpur or Bombay? ^ 

Mr. Walchand. — As compared with London, it entails a bit more work 
and a bit more responsibility on the part of the purchasing officer. London 
is the easiest amUif anything goes wrong, he can always blame London. If 
the material is not sound or up to the mark, he can always blame London. 
In the case of tlie articles bought locally, he will perhaps l)e called upon to 
explain if there is anything wrong. On the otlier hand if the indent is 
placed on London, and if there is anything wrong, he can always point to 
liondon. 

Mr. Ginwala.— There is one thing about the barbed wire. Do you know 
that some provinces have forbidden the use of barbed wire because the cattle * 
.are injured? 

Mr, Walchand. — I do not know. 

rremlent.So that it may not be, after all, an attraoiiTe commercial 
oroposition. 

. Mr, WaUhand.— Whenever the demand oomee^it may come from the Mili- 
-taty Departmenb—we can take advantage of that. 

Mr, Gintoala. — ^Do ^ou suggest that these import figuree that you have 
given represent the requirements of the country, for there are a lot of iron 
nails and other things manufactured locally and used because the cost of tha 
imported article is higher? 

Mr. WaUhand.SovM iron nails are manufactured locally. 

Mr. Ginyfdla.—Thie country ones are preferred because of the cost. 

Mr, Wakhand. — ^Not exactly for the same purpoae. 

Jifr. Ginwala,— In buddings for instance, they ean use ordinary oountry* 
'made nails. ^ ^ 

Mr, ITalehafd.— Where wire nails is wanted, it must he generally miW 
m&d H cmeil he leplaMd 
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Pretident. — Wire nails might take the place of the iron nails used at 
present, is there any possibility of thatP Hoar would they compare in 
prices, for instance, with, the ordinary iron nails? 

Mr. Walchand.—Vie here not thought about that. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In India a considerable amount of iron nails must be 
used, and so in that way the figures that we now have of the imports do not 
necessarily represent the country’s requirements of wire nails, 

Mr. Walchand. — We have thought about this from the point of vhw of 
the possibility of business. We have also discussed with the Trus>Cou 
people of America w’ho contemplate opening out in India and they said 
that they alone (xiuld buy our whole output of wire. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you mean that you have reached the maximum require* 
ments of the country when you Iwive manufactured 12, IKK) tons? 

Mr. Walchand. — No, duplicating or adding to onr output is a very easy 
and simple matter. The nucleus is there. Addition of a bench or two does 
not cost us much and it is not an elaborate process. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do v^u suggest there is some German ring which enables 
them to cut down prices? 

.1/r. Walchand.— We have .said that Germany has been stocking all kinds 
of steel and other products and she will be able to eoutinne to dump those 
goods into foreign markets, till her collected stock is exhausted. 

Mr. Oinwala, — I am not referring to that. 

Mr. Walchand. — But these conditions exist in almost every industry. 

Mr. Oinwala. — There is a su^estion in your evidence that production in 
a suflBiciently large scale makes it possible to bring down the cost of produc* 
tion. But 12,000 tons appears to be too small a quantity. 

Mr. Walcfuind. — As soon as we get over our initial difficultVes and begin 
to manufacture that quantity, we ?diall be able to stand on our own legs. 

Mr. Kale.- -Yon have told us that you have got only one non-Indian in 
your works. How »;> it that you are able to run your factory without more 
foreign labour? 

Mr. Walchand. — Mr. Modnk has all his life been a mechanical engineer 
and has been twice to America to study this industry specially and he is 
now taking the place of General Manager which was hold by nn Americas 
expert. That is how we can do without an Ameiioan expert. 

Mr. Kale. — Representatives of other firms who have appeared before us 
have told us that in the case of a new industry it is necessary for many 
years to employ imported Ivtbour on a considerable scale. T find that in yonr 
factory you are able to do the work without much imported labour.* How do 
.you account for the difference between your organisation of the industry 
Snd other organisations at Calcutta and Jamshedpur? Is your industry 
simpler than other industries? 

Mr. Modak. — Our process is more mechanical and people can very soon 
pick UP the methods of handling the wires, etc. We have not got any work 
•at present for which we require imported labour, but when we come to the 
manufacture of wire ropes and woven wire we may require that. 

Mr. OinuHtla . — So that when you expand your industry to manufacture 
more highly finished products, you will require, until your men are properly 
trained, some amount of imported labour? 

Mr. Walchand.-^Tha experience of our ei^rt in this respict has been 
metremely good. The improvement of the Indian labour has bMn beyond his 
•xpeotation. They pick up their work as quickly oa an American, if not 
quicker. 

Mr. Kale.— An j*m satisfied with your labour? 

Mr. Walchand.— Yee. 

Mr. Kale.— Yen have not got tim samo difficulty which Is enoouiltered bf 
umr firms in India? Some industrias oondueted on ilie Wastm modsl oom* 
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pXmoi ^ Tiot Indifttkft oi thtt right type atid that thagr take a 

lot of tiai# to do the kind of work that is required of them. Your experi^oe 
is quite different from thisP , 

Mr. Walchand, — Quite. Indians are quite capable and prepared to taka 
the eoat off m well as a now-lndiaif can do it. 

Mr. JETale.— Do you think the opinions held by others are based partly or 
prejudice or bialP How do you explain that? ^ 

Mr. Walehand. — ft is very difficult to say what others based their opinionf 
on and I would prefer not to answei'that. ^ 

Mr. Kale. — You ore interested in some other industries? 

Mr, Walehand. many; in the shipping industry, in the Scindis 
Steam Navigation Company we are doing without any non-Indian in the 
Operating (Traffic) Department. 

Mr. Kale. — 1 am asking you this question because I u’unt to know what 
experience you have about the employment of Indians. 

Mr, WtdciMnd, — My experience has always been very favourable as 
regards Indian labour. 

Mr. Kale. — In your statement you say your products won’t compete witk 
British products. Why not? 

Mr. VValr/iund.— Because Britain does not manufacture what we call bazai 
trade goods, wire nails, etc. 

Mr, Kale. — They specialiae in a liigjier type of product and you are not 
going to turn out that kind of proilucts for some time to come? 

Mr. Wakhund, — Yes. 

Mr. Suppose you take up that later, will you be able to compete? 

Mr. Walehand, — We have not gone into the details and it would be 
difficult to say off-hand. On general grounds we should say we ought to 
owing to the general conditions of cheap labour, etc. 

Mr, Kale. — Your reference to your not competing with British manu- 
facture is made to disarm British opposition and also to facilitate your 
obtaining protection? 

Mr. Walehand. — Yes, we thought it might posrsibly smooth matters. We 
are not fighting against the interests of Birmingham or Sheffield ! 

President, — Unfortunately you have told us that you can suggest no waj 
to discriminate between British ami Continental manufaetpresP 

Mr. Walehand. — At this stage. We are now manufacturing nails, etc., 
and in this it will not affect the British manufacturers at ail. When we begit 
to 'manufacture wire ro|>e8, etc., then we will have to compete with them. 

Mr, Kale. — So that you are iu a position of advantage in this that yon 
are competing with non-Empire products — products manufactured outsidt 
\ the British Empire. That is a condition in your favour at present. 

Jfr. WolpJ^nnd,— That is why we expected that you would grant us pro- 
tection fr ‘«m to-morrow t 

Mr. Kol«.— You have a contract with Tatas which is favourable to you ai 
you said, and do you tbink that is the ground why Tatas special 

oonaideration? 

Aff. Walcjtthd.—Not only on that ground; from economic gTounds I 
would strongly support protection being given to steel. 

Ur. KaU."-l$ it not fi special consideration that Tatas make sacrificea 
for ^ese subsidiary industries and give facilities and help the industrial 
development of the country generally? ^ ^ 

Mr, jWidf hand. -^That is an addtiional ground. 

Iff. nome from Bmnbay? When you vpatk abont the feeM 

In Bointegr roMH^lag protection are you speak^ as a bustaeMliau or ei 
otte ihteNited ut this industry or as one of the ktieral puhliof v 
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Mr, Watckand.’^l haW mtereat in Ihe Tata Iron and Steel Go. except 
ns a very small shareholder. As regards the Steel Wire ProdnotSi Ltd., I 
am merely the Managing Agent. As an li^ian, as a member of the genmnl 
public, 1 do feel that if protection is not given to Tata's, it is bound to lead 
to a very unpleasant* situation. 

Mr. Kale,—A» a shareholder of Tata’s are you not prepared to make a 
eacrifioe for the country’s industrial development by not insisting upon a 
4ividend f 

Mr. Wcdchand. — When every other country in the world has ^granted 
protection India alone is W'avering. 

Mr. Kale. — Even from the shareholder’s point of view, business conditions 
must dominate and you cannot expect shareholders indefinitely to sacrifice 
for an indigenous industry. You are asking for protection for Tatas and 
if they are not given protection it may happen that the Company will not 
be able to pay a dividend to shareholders. The shareholders will then suffer. 
I want you to tell me whether it is for your interest as a shareholder or as 
n general member of the Indian community that you are asking for pro- 
tection. 

Mr. Walrhand. — As a general member. Interest does not mutter. As an 
Indian, ns a businessman, I most strongly say that protection ought to .be 
given. I puriKwely disclosed my interest in the Tata Iron and Steel Co. 
a shareholder, otherwise I say as an Indian full protection should be immedi- 
ately given; I cannot put it strongly. 

Mr. Kale. — Will you have to rely upon Government orders to dispose of 
your products? 

Mr. Walchand. — Government are one of the biggest consumers in the first 
place ; then it is easy comparatively to handle Government orders. The Tele- 
graph Department alone can consume almast the whole of our output. This 
is a great advantage instead of having to canvas all over the country, and 
naturally Government is a steady and a safe customer. 

Mr. Kale. — Suppose Government places orders with you, you will be able 
to dispose of the whole of your output? 

Mr. Walchand. ~Onr figures show 16,000, barring Government require- 
ments. 

Mr. Kale.— If Government placed orders with you it will be better, other- 
wise you will be able to find market for your products? 

3fr. Walchand. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — ^You say you cannot substitute iron nails for wire nails in 
many instances? 

Mr. Walchand. — As a layman 1 say that, but I do not know whether 
experts will substantiate that. 

Mr. Kale,— Have these wire nails been in use in India for a very long 
time? 

Mr. Modak.— The difference between the ordinary nail and the wire nail is 
that the former can only be used to a certain limit. For instance where ah 
one inch wire nail is required an one inch iron nail will not serve at all. It 
has edges on four sides so it cannot take the place of wire nails, but in cases 
where smaller sixes are required, such as } inch or i inch, the change can 
take place but for n 5" or 6* nail this cannot be done. How long they have 
been in use in India bdo not^know but I think not very long. 

Mr. Kale. — May I take it that there is special scope for these wire nails? 

Mr. Modak. — Yes. More wire nails are being used now than before. 

Mr. Kale. — You think that as their use increases your business will also 
increase? You will not suffer from want of demand. 

Mr. Walchand. — ^Ibe demand will go on increasing from day to day. Wire 
nails were practically unknown in the market a few years aga hot now they 
ire being used even in the villages. • 

Mr. Kale.^Then is similar scope for fencing wirs. 
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Mr. Aforfaft.— There is great scope for whaf we call 3 plj or 5 ply 
fencing wire. 

Mr. Walchand.~-T\iea^ we are not at present producing but will do io in 
future. 

Mr. Kale. — ^There is a growing demand for these? 

Mr, Modal; .—Yes. Even villagers use these lor fencing round their 
gardens to protect their crops and so on. 

Mr. Kal«. — In your case you want protection for only a short period and 
you are confident that within this period you will be able to overcome your 
present difficulties and compete successfully with imported products, and on 
that ground in the infancy stage of your industry, so to sa^, you want 
support. You have been telling fis that when you are given that you will be 
able to come up to the level of the British manufacturer within a period of 
five years and you would not require protection for a longer period than 
that. I \ 

Mr. Walchnnd.—Vfc have asked for ten years, first five years Rs. 6, and 
the next 6 years Ks. 4. 

Mr. The maximum period may bo taken as 10 years? 

Mr. Walchand. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Suppose the steel industry is given protection of 331 P^i^ 
cent., will you be affected after five years? 

Mr. Walchand.— To the extent of one-half custom duty. 

Mr. Kale. — How will that affect your cost as com]>ared with the cost ot 
the foreign manufacturer? Do you think you will lie able to compete with 
half the difference added? 

Mr. Walrhand.- 'For that reason we have asked for a duty of Rs. 4 for 
the next 6 years and after that we think we will be able to stand on our 
own legs. 

Mr. Eale. — Whatever the increase in the import duties and consequent 
increase in your cost— because in the next 5 years ^ou will have to pay half 
the difference— in spite of this increased cost at the end of 10 years you 
think you will be able to compete? 

Preiident, — Even if you have to pay a higher price for your raw material 
than the foreign manufacturer? You may l)e paying 331 P®** ®®nt. bighe*; 
than the foreign manufacturer for your raw material. 

Mr. Walchand. — What will happen at the end of 10 years I cannot say. 
That deserves eonsideration. 

President.— If at the end of 10 years protective duty«exiBted on the steel 
which raised the price of your raw material, would not that be a disadvan- * 
<tage under which you would be suffering? 

Mr. Walchand. — ^We cannot call that normal. That would be something 
unusual. 

Prciident.— Then you consider that you ought in some way to be com- 
pensated for that? 

‘ Mr. Walchand,— 1 say that 10 years is too long a time to be reviewed in- 
detail. 

Mr. Kale.— If this duty on steel continues after 10 years, tou require- 
some kind of assistance to compensate for that, sc that after 10 years you 
will be able to stand on your own legs? 

Mr. Walchand. — Other things being equal 1 ought to be able to com- 
Mte, but if there is a definite handicap of a dntv on raw material and no 
duty on finished produot that is nnnsnal and unfair. 

Mr* JEolq.-^Yon mean there should be a duty on finished prQ^nob--a dntr 
oqnlirileni to the duty oa raw ma|eriaL 

m Wahhand.--Ym. 
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Mr, KdU *^Y<m 8«y that^for the first firs years a duty of Rs. 5 should ho , 
loried and Bs. 4 for the next fire years and that after that you will he able 
to stand on your own legs? 

President, — Do I understand your position to be this, that provided your 
finished pr^ucts w'ere protected to the extent necessary to compensate for 
the higher price you might, have to pay for your ran- material on aecotint of 
protective duty, you could hold your own? 

Mr, Walchand. — Yes. 

Mr, Oinioalu.— What is your position at present? Tatas do not manu- 
facture these. Are these wire rods used for any other purpose except for 
manufacturing wire ropes and wire nails? 

Mr, Motiak . — ^They are not used for any other purpose. 

Mr, Oinwala . — My point is this suppose Tatas are not able to manu- 
facture these, then you would like these wire rods to be excluded from tariff, 
is not that so? 

Mr, Wnlrhand , — That is what we have said, that so long ns Tatas do not 
manufacture these, they should not be taxed. 

Mr. As soon as they begin to manufacture them, from your 

point of view it does not matter w*hether it is protected or whether it is not? 
You are indifferent heenuse you are under a contract? 

Mr. Walrhand . — We are indifferent os soon ns Tatas begin to make wire 
rods. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You do not make any recommendation about that? 

Mr. Wa/c/icind.— No, we don't, except the general strong recommendation 
to protect the Indian steel industry. 

Mr. Mather. — Y’ou have expended a certain amount of capital on machi- 
nery for Steel Shelving. Do you still intend to manufacture that? 

Mr. ]ValchaHd . — Owing to general slump and want of orders from Gov- 
ernment, which is the biggest consumer of steel shelving, we have stopped any 
further w'ork or expenditure on that department, and when we gave you the' 
figure of 12,(XK> that department was practically stopped. 

Mr. Mather . — You are not making any claim at all as regards any duty 
on steel shelving? 

Mr. Wnlchand. —"Sot at present. 

Mr. Mather . — 1 am not quite clear even yet about this cest of your wire 
rods and what your relative position will be when Tatas begin to supply 
these. You have told us that the cost of wire rod is Rs 8-8 per cwt. or 
Rs. 170 per ton delivered at Jamshedpur. Under this arrangement with 
Tatas yon are pacing the mean of the English price and the American price 
fdwt 10 shillings. The latest market quotation is that in the “ Ironmonger ” 
of soft wire rods £13. 

Afr. Walchand. — think the quotation was reduced to £10. 

Mr. Mather. — ^That is where the whole crux of the question lies. You 
have to buy from Tatas on the paper quotation. 

Mr. Walchand, — ^They are to be supplemented by weekly cables from 
London and from New York. 

Mr, Mather, — Ascertained in what way? 

Mr. Walchand. — Details are given in the contract. I think these cables 
will be based on actual transactions. 

Mr, Mather.-^The whole point is this; The price you are paying now 
is f<^ Continental steel, which is actually less than the selling price of 
Bni^iidi or American steel. If the price you are going to pay Tatas is based 
on actual selling price of Continental steel, I see thi^ you are going to get 
a benefit. If it is to be baaed on the selling price of actual English or 
American steel yoh are probably at a disadvwtage. 

Mr, Wolf ‘That refers more or lees^to the English material. To that 
tximit wt siiall have to he at a disadrantage. 
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1/f. 1iaT« ^«en aattuiiing ibat yon might ho in a moit 

kdyantagoous porition than theoo ftgiuroo ^ow whon you began to get your 
inppliee from Tataa. It seems now that there is a poosibility that you hare 
lot got that adyantage. 

Mr. Walfhand.-^^liM this agreement a at fiaroed we all thought that 
Qermany would never be able to compete ai al} and we never eapeeted com- 
petition from Germany. 

Vreikhnt. — It was perhaps shortsighted. 

Mr. Mather.'--l think it is sufficient on that particular point for the 
moment. You have told us that at present you have only one European 
employee. 1 take it he is on a time (‘ontract with you. 

Mr. M'alehand . — Three years. 

Mr. jl/af/HT.—May I know when that expires? 

Mr. Walchand . — There are about two years more. 

Mr. Mather . — So that you are assured of a supply of Eurrpean supervi- 
sion for another two years. 

Suppose you received one of these large orders which Government may have 
'placed recently. Would you be in a position to finance that and deliver 
promptly if you are required to supply say 2,000 tons for the next six months 
practically within the capacity of your plant. 

Mr. WaUhand.’-l think we can manufacture and supply, but that will 
-depend on prices and protection. 

Mr. ilfofker.—Indopendently of protection, what do you think? 

President . — It is not a question of price at all. Assuming you have got 
an order at prices satisfactory to you, would you do it? 

Mr. Mather . — Could you actually undertake the work? Supposing any 
of the purchasing departments came forward and offered you an order for 
1,600 or 2,000 tons for delivery within six months, could you do it technically 
and could you finance it ? 

Mr, Walchand. — As regards production rqy production last month was 
120 tons. If 1 am given an order which requires a production of 300 tons 
to comply with immediately it is impossible. I am gradually training my 
dbbour and therefore I will take some time before I shall be able to produce 
such a large quantity. On the other hand if some order for say 160 tons 
•gradually increasing the same per month is given, I will be able to comply 
with it. It depends on the training of labour and the organisation. If an 
order for three or four times our present production is given, naturally we 
cannot fulfil it. We won’t undertake it. 

Mr. MatAcf .-^Within the capacity of the output of your plant and possible 
increase in the development of your organisation, ^ou will be able to finance 
any order that you can get? 

Mr. Wolrkard.— Yes. 

Mr, Mather. — 1 ask that because an impression has got abroad that you 
are having difficulty in financing. 

Jfr. Wakhand.^Tinrmg the last four months we had difficulties abont enr 
working capital. 

Mr. Mather. — So there has been a period within the last few months in 
which you had difficulty in that direction. 

Mr. Walchand.'— M ordera come regularly there is no difficulty. What the 
Directors are asking is “ Wire is costing you 19^ hut it is selling in the 
market at Us, 14. What are you going to do?” A fixed sum of Ra. 9,000 
to 10,000 we have been losing. . 

Mr. Mrtfhvr.— I admit that I have not been in close touch with your 
works for some months nast. I was in England on leave for some months. 
E^ore I wenf on leave I went once to your works in order to inspect them 
and to report to Government Aether you would be abld to undortoke any of 
Hbe GovernniMit orders, I asked the question of your General Iftnafy and 
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Mr. Modak whether you had financial capacity for accepting ordem and 
eoiopiying with them. 1 a as told that yon‘ could do so. 1 gather^ that in 
the iuterval something had happened to put the impression abroad in the 
' minds of the purchasing departments of the Government timt you were 
having finanital difficulties. Thai of course promptly makes a purchasing 
department* shy of placing any orders for fear that you might not be able 
to get the work done. 

Mr. Walehand. — I think that will be all right now. 

Mr. Mather. — You said that you were trying to work out a scheme under 
which it might be po^isible to difierentinte between the kind of wire you 
expect to make in the near future and the other kinds which you cannot 
manufacture in the near future. * 

Mr. Walehand. — You want me to substantiate that statement. 

Mr, Mather. — Supposing the Board accept the principle of protecting 
your industry, it does not follow necessarily that it is desirable to put a 
higher duty on forms of wire which you cannot manufacture. 

Mr. Walehand. — We have not claimed protection on those. 

Mr. Mather. — You do not ask the Board to do thot. If the Board could 
do wliat you have asked and make a recommendation accordingly, the tariff 
schedule should be altered in some way w'hich would enable the Customs 
authorities to <lifferentiate between kinds of wires which you do make and 
those which you do not. Am I right in understanding that you hope to be 
able to give us details about the kinds of wire that you make or propose to 
make ? 

Mr. Walehand. — WTiat T was driving at was that we were manufacturing 
wire and wire nails, ^ The British manufacturer does not come in to a great 
-flegree there : he might be affecte<l only as regards a very small quantity. 
It is only Inter on that he comes in when we shall lie able to manufacture 
wire rope, woven wire, etc. It will be a long time before we begin to manu- 
facture these. 

Prenidrnt. — Wliat Mr. Mather is asking is whether you hope to send to 
the Board what is practically a draft of the proposed entries in the tariff* 
schedule because the additional duty that is finally imposed can be only on 
the kind of wire wltitb you manufacture excluding those which you do^t. 
It is a purely practical proposition. 

Mr. WnU'heind. — We understand the difficulty and we shall send you 
draft. 

„ — The tariff schedule is at present worded in this way: 

** W^ire including fencing wire, piano-wire and wire-rope but excluding wire 
netting. . , Obviously any additional duty will not be put on wire rope 
because you do not manufacture it. Also piano-wire, which I think you Jo 
not expect to manufacture, would bear no extra duty. 8o wires should be 
^parated into two kinds, those which you manufacture and those which you 
do not. I was asking was whether you were going to help ns in the 

draft classification. Similarly on nails: do you claim protection on all 
nails or only on wire nails? 

”***^S' We are not making screws, rivets, 
etc. We only claim protection on the nails wo manufacture. 

Mr. Mather,— If the duty is put on wire nails and not on others, you are 
not afraid of competition in respect of the other nails? 

Mr. Walehand. — We do not manufacture them. 

Pi^eident. In answer to Mr. Ginwala you considered that the products 
waoufactured were of national importance irrespective of the provisions 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission in ordinary cases. Take the case of 
because it is used for telegraph purposes that you consider it of 
national importance? Is that the main thing? ' 

*Vid€ Appendix J to Statement 111. Also Statement IV. 
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Mr. Walehand. — Telegraph) telephone, barbed wire, etc. What I ww 
^ telling Mr. Qinwala was that barbed wire ia also used for protection of 
crops by the agriculturists : and it is also urgently required during war time 
in abundant quantities. 

President.— For the moment you do not manufacture it. * * 

Mr, Walehand.— We might get a machine and start manufacturing that 
at any moment. But 1 woe thinking of only telegraph and telephone wire^< 
mainly. 

President.— Your arguments do not apply to wire nails. 

^ Mr. Tfalcfcand.— Telegraph and telephone and barbed wires are the main 
things and if these things are made locally that will be extremely essential 
during war time. 

Pretidant . — do not know whether you have any figures to make a com 
parisou possible between the preMnt prices of wire rod and wire as compared 
irith the pre-war prices. 

Mr. WalcfMnd, — ^We shall send you those figures : we have got them some 
where in detail. 

President. — It might be useful just to see how these particular things 
havo changed in prices since 1913. 

Mr. W«ilckand. — ^The difficulty as regards those figures is to get them 
from the Continent, because the Continent was the only place from which wp 
were importing these things into India in pre-war days. 

President.— If you have any information you might send it to us. 
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BMem^nt L--Original B€prtieniation of the Affrieultural ImpUmnts Co,t 
to the Tariff Board, dated t7th September 1923^ 

In view of tho enquiiy which is now being held to investigate the condU 
tion of the steel industry in India, and the question as to whether it should 
be given further protection, wo have considered it advisable to put our loase 
before you, and do so with full confidence, that it will receive Vour careful 
consideration. 

1. The^Agricultural Implements Company, Limited, hereafter referred to 
as the Company, was formed for the manufacture of implements such la 
picks, powrahs or kodalies, railway beater picks, miners picks, tea garden 
tools, hammers, crowbars, etc. 

. The Company has an authorised capital of Us. 25,00,000 which has been 
fully paid up, and a factory which is believed to be the most up-to-date of 
its kind yet constructed, has been built and equipped at Tatanagar on land 
leased from tho Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited. 

2. This factory has cost nearly Rs. 27,00,000 to complete and put in 
working order, and quarters for the staff and workmen are provided. A 
water filtration plant has been installed, and a supply of filtered water for 
drinking and domestic purposes is laid on to all the quarters and works. 

A sewage disposal scheme has also been installed and everything possible 
has been done to ensure the comfort and welfare of the employees. A 
considerable sum has been spent in this direction, but we have realised it 
would be an unwise policy to train up men specially for our work, without 
at tho same time making their accommodation sufficiently attractive to induce 
them to remain in our service. 

3. The Company has entered into an agreement with the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company, Ltd., for all steel requirements, power, and unfiltered water 
for industrial purposes. Under this agreement the Company has to purchase 
all its supplies of steel from the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limit^, 
provided always that they are in a position to supply sections of the requisite 
quality and siae. .We have had no difficulty in getting our demands com- 
pletely satisfied so far. 

4. The advantages of such an agreement are many; it enables the Company 
to avoid carrying laige stocks of the various sizes of bars used, as would be 
the case if they were imported from abroad, alterations in the size of 
sections, or new sections, can be easily obtained, and above all a standard 
quality of steel can always be ensured, which is a particular ^advantage in 
the hardening and tempering processes. Most of these advantages would 
disappear if the material had to be imported and the difficulty of fluctuating 
exchange would also enter into consideration. 

6. But as steel is the raw material of all our products any increase in the 
duty and any consequent increase in the price must affect us very seriously 
unless a corresponding increased protection is given to the manufactured 
article. 

6. Tho maximum output of our factory with its present equipment is 
4,000 tons per annum of finished articles, corresponding to about 2,750, 00(t 
pieces of the type we are at present manufacturing. 

We append a Statement A*, in which is given the total imports into 
India for the three years ending Manch 1922 of hardware ** A^iculturaJ 
Implements ’* as classified in the “ Sea-borne Trad# of British India.” This 
statement shows ^at the average imports under this heading for three yeara 
were Great Britain Rs. 24,81,476, and from other foreign .oojmtri« 
Rs. 4,97,843. As all imports are lump^i under one heading, it is difficult 
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io give any ton value, but to ihow the possible output of our factory as com- 
;>ared with the amount imported an average of Rs. 614 per ton c.i.f. has 
seen taken. Dividing the average value of imports by this figure we get 
1,047 tons from Great Britain and 810 tons from other foreign countries or 
% total of 4,867 tons. , • 

From these figures, which are the only ones we are able to obtain, it 
ean be seen that our factory, il working to its fullest extent, can produce 
over 80 per ^nt. of the average requirements of this country for the last 
three years. ^ 

7. Previous to the war Germany and Belgium provided a much greater 
proportion of the imports than they have done during the last three years, 
it 18 , however, generally known, that Germany in particular has been 
a^umulating large stocks of manufactured steel and implemeats of various 
kinds, and the possible chance of having to meet the competition which 
dumping into India of German goods would cause, is another reason why 
we are asking for further protection. 

8. We therefore base our claim on the following grounds: — 

(o) That any new industry established in India must of necessity carry 
a very large overhead charge until it can be worked up to its 
full capacity. 

(b) That it must meet severe and prolonged competition from foreign 

manufacturers who have already established themselves in the 
Indian markets and naturally will do their utmost to make that 
competition as severe as possible. 

(c) Possible dumping by competitors who do not depend entirely on 

the Indian market for their sales, and who have in addition 

* competitive sources of supply with the consequent lower prices 

for raw materials. 

(d) Cheap ocean freights to the various cefitres of distribution in 

India as compared to the high railway charges we have to 
incur. 

(s) Opportunities for disposal of waste in Great Britain and on the 
continent, the effect of this disposal being to lower the cost 
of raw materials; the possibility of satisfactory disposal does 
not yet exist in India. The amount of scrap in some of our 
manufacturing process is as muich as 40 per cent, of the gross 
weight, that is only 60 per cent, of the intial weight goes into 
the finished article. 

It will he seen how serious an item waste is when it is pointed out that 
raw material costs us Rs. 108 per ton and we can only obtain Rs. 85 
per ton for the scrap. 

Taking these statements in tho above order 

(a) We append a Statement B* in which you will find our overhead 
charges given in full for our present production of 80 tons per 
monUi and also the estimated charges on our full production of 
840 tons per month. These amount to 60 per cent, and 87 per 
eent. respectively and it it obvious that unless the overhead 
charges can be reduced or our production increased we are very 
mudi handicapped on this account. 

We also append a Statement Ct, which gives the actual nett coat of 
two different articles of our manufacture. The examples given are of the 
heaviest articles we are yet putting on the market and although the over- 
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head charges would be higher in the lighter articles where the amount of 
material is smaller in relation to nett cost we have not thought it desirable 
to give extreme cases. 

On 80 tons per mgnth production our nett cost is Rs. 880 per ton 
average and overhead charges 50 per cent, of finished cost which brings 
the finished cost up to Rs. 767 per ton. Imported articles at Rs. 710 per 
ton, a difference in favour of the imported article of Rs. 57 per ton. 

On 840 tons per month production our nett cost will be the same, v»., 
Rs. 880 per ton and the overhead charges 35 per cent, of finished cost 
which brings the finished cost up to Rs. 609 per ton. Imported articles 
Rs. 710 per ton or n difference in our favour of Rs. 101 per ton. 

In Statement D* we show what wopld lie our position with the factory 
working on full output assuming that the prices stated above would hold 
good. 

From this Statement it will be seen that with the factory working to 
its full extent our nett profit would only amount to 6-96 per cent, on the 
capital charge of Rs. 25,00,000. 

(b) This needs no emphasizing as it is obvious that competitors will 

not let go of a profitable market without a severe and prolonged 
struggle. 

(c) We have no actual evidence of dumping taking place, but English 

prices have been reduced three to four rupees per cwt. in the 
fast three months without any corresponding fall in the price 
of raw materials. 

(<i) Taking the distance as being about equal from our Works to 
Bombay, Madras and Karachi it costs us over Rs. 60 (sixty) per 
ton for freight to those places, ocean freight from England is 
about Rs. 30 per ton and from Antwerp and Hamburg about 
Rs. 18 per ton. 

(c) The utilization of waste is so obvious that it needs no further ex- 
planation on our part except to state that we have this aspect 
in mind. 

We have endeavoured to lay before you as far as we can the position of 
our Company and show’ that it practically fulfils all the conditions as laid 
down by the Fiscal Commission in their paragraph 97 and feel sure that our 
application deserves your most careful consideration. 

We feel confident that our Company can be placed upon a sound basis if 
we are given assistance until we can dispose of our full production. Our 
experience has shown that it is impossible to do this in face of the present 
competition and we ask that you will give us increased protection and we beg 
to suggest that this takes the form of an increased duty of 20 per cent, for 
a period of five years, the continuation or otherwise of this increase in duty 
to be a question for consideration at the end of this period. 

Finally we would urge that all (Government Departments and Railwajra 
should be required to place their orders with Indian Manufacturers in all 
cases where the quality is equal to the Imported article and when prices 
after taking into consideration any duty that may be afforded are similar. 
This has b^n advocated many times but is not teing followed in practice. 

* We enclose for your private information copy of ^ur last Balance Sheet. 
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APPENDIX A. 

Imvoets of AoRicuiyrusAL Imflimikts fob thbbb ybabs bbdimo Maboh 1922. 


Takin /nm “ Thi Sta-borru Trade of British India,*' 



* Great Britain. 

Other 

Foreign 

Countries. 

191920 

1920- 21 

1921- 22 

Rs. 

. . 17,38,130 

. ^ . 36,19,820 

. 20,86,476 

Rs. w 

2,68,910 

6,73,330 

5,51,290 


74,44,426 

14,93,530 

Average for 3 years 

. . 24,ll,475 « 

4,97,843-3 


24,81,475 

uAOAT tnna 

4,97,843 

Din 

• 

“ 1 liUUS 

614 

614 


Totftl imports in tons » 4,857 tons annual average. 

Pull produbtioD of the Company 4,000 tons, over 80 per cent, of average imports. 


APPENDIX B. 


OVBBBBAD CHABOE8. 


fitnlor Staff salaries . 

Junior Staff salaries 
Bombay Ofloe charges 
Afleney commission . 

Water supply . 

Power supj^ . 

Transportallon 
Stationeiy, printing and postage 
Advertising . . ^ 

Catalogues and CHrculars 
Coal Supply . 
levelling charflcs . 

Maohinary repairs 
Stores 

Die renewals . 

Petty aboounts 


Small Tools . 

Interest on loan 
Inteceat on working capital 
Selling commiasion . 


Working capital 


Total 


For one month 
on production 
of ^ tons per 
• month. 

Ra. 

4,360 

3,208 

2,080 

883 

810 

2,000 

m 

140 
635 . 
200 
8,000 
500 
1,000 
3,600 
700 
200 
300 
2,104 
1,875 
3,846 

80^981 


3,00,000 


For one month 
on produetion 
of 340 tons per 
month. 

Rs. 

4,356 
6,516 
2,680 
^ 888 
620 
9,060 
3,600 
420 
535 
400 
7,280 
1,900 
8,850 

9.000 

2,100 

400 

900 

2,104 

5.000 
16,341 


77,884 

8,00,000 


Average nett coat on 80 tons production • 

Oveihead charge on finished article . , 

Avecege mU cost on 840 tons produetion . 
Ovenii^ehafgi o»finished article 


Bs. 

( 380, per toa. 

130400 

»»50 percenl. 
1.89,200 ^ _ 

»37 peresB? 
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APPENDIX G. 
Aotual Con 01 PRODoonov. 


Coit of 7 U>*. BtaUr Pkk$. Annu, 

S| Ibi of ftoel ftt 1*4 unM per lb. ...... 1100 

Gnttixig of! end Annealing 0*10 

Forging Eye and Trimming ....... 0*30 

Drawing out ends I’fiO 

Ourving and Stamping . 0>10 

Grinding and Polishing 0*34 

Hardening and Tempering 0*00 

Fainting and Packing . 1*60 

Aoru4L vtn com 16*04 

Cost of 4^ lbs Pownh. 

S lbs of steel at 1*6 annas per lb » . 12*00 

Cutting off and Annealing 0*10 

Bossing up . . 0*10 

Side rolling 0*26 

End rolling 0*20 

Making eye 0*12 

Trimming ^ 0*06 

Setting 0*10 

Grinding and Polishing ........ 0*24 

Hardening and Tempering 1*10 

AOTUaL KBIT COSTS . 14 26 


Nett cost per ton picks . 318 

Nett cost per ton powrahs 442 

Average. . . . 7604-2»Rs. 380 (Bupees Three Hundred Eighty). 

APPENDIX D. 

On a production of 80 tons per month. Be. 

Wholesale selling prioe of Imported articles average . « 710 

. Re. 

Our cost, 80 tons at Bs. 380 per ton . . 30,400 

Overhead charges 30,981 


61,381 

Bs. 61,381 divided by 80 tons ....... 767 

A difference of Bs. 67 per ton in favour of the imported article. 

On our full production of 4,000 tons per year or say 340 |ons per month. 


Our cost, 340 tons at Be. 380 per ton 

Overhead charges 

Be. 

1,20,200 

77,834 


Es. 2,07,034 divided 1^ 340 tons 
-Be. 606't per ton or say Bs. 600. 

2,07,034 


Imported article .... 

Our cost 

Be. 

710 

600 


Yearly output 4,000 tons at Be. 101 per ton 
Depreciation on Bs. 23,00,000 at 10 per cent. 

•loi 

Be. 

4.04.000 

240.000 

€^gilnlelBe.26,0(kOOO. 

I^imited pro^ Be. 1,74,000 or 6*06 per omit. 


.1,74,000 
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Nflu 13. 


Tht Agricultural Implements Company/ Limited, Jamshedpur. 


Statement Il,—Itei)lies to^quedionnaire No. /, from the Agricvltural Imple- 
ments Co.f dated the 27th September 192S, 

• 

In answer to your circular letter, dated August 29tiij^ 1923, encldsing list 
of questions on which you desire to liav.e our remarks, we have the honour to 
give you herewith our opinions on the various points as requested. 

1, consider that the increase of duty on imported steel from 
10 per cent, to 33i per cent, would affect our operations to a 
considerable extent, unless a similar increase on manulactured 
steel implements is imposed. 

2 . We are making solid steel picks, pickaxes, railway beater picks, min- 

ing picks, powrahs or kodalies, trenching hoes, kodalie forks,, 
ballast rakes, hammers, crowbars, etc. The whole of the raw 
material we use is steel. 

8. When working on full production we shall require about 5,200 tons 
of steel bars of various sections per annum, this steel is of a 
special class containing -55 to -05 per cent, carbon, the sections 
also differ from the usual standards. 

4 . The cost of the steel is about 61 per cent, of the nett cost of the 

finished article. 

5 . From the only ovailable source of information at our disposal we 

find that the total imports into India from all sources averaged 
Rs. 29,77,318 for the past three ye^rs ending March Slst, 1922. 
We are unable to give any information as to the quantity manu- 
factured in India outside our own produetion, but we find there 
is a very small amount made in the bazaars. 

6. Our Company only commenced work in January of 1923 and our 

production has been on an average 80 tons per month. The 
maximum output of the fjictory as at present organized is 4,000 
tons of finished articles per annum. . 

7. Railways, the Public Works Department, the Military Works 

Department, Municipalities, Mines, Tea^ gardens, and Bazaar 
merchants who supply the ordinary users and petty contractbrs. 
So far as we are aware there are no exports of articles such as 
we manufacture. 


8. None. 

9. We have dealt with this question at length in our note on the 

prospects of our Company and the need for protection. 

10. We consider that circumstances fully justify us in asking for further 

protection and more particularly would such protection be 
needed if the import duty on steel is increased. 

11. We believe that protection would be best afforded by an import duty 

on foreign goods, suMch duty is in the nature of indirectataxation, 
is easily collected, and is felt less by the country as a whole, 
than any other form of taxation. We have stated in our not^ 
submitted separately, what amount of protection is considered 
necessary In the case of our Company. 

12. Dumping does occur, and is likely to continue, as oompetitoiu 

Iwi. tlie wiTUitH;. of nreria market., wd M. 

in. a poeition to atdirage up their profit and low, wtach » 
n oondition that doa. not npply to a compaiqr oatonnvf^ W 
markat only. 
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Statemeut III.—Lettfy dated iOih December 19SS, from the AgricuUMrak 
Imidementt Company, to the Tariff Board, giving additional in/omo- 
tion coiled for during the oial evidence* 

We have the honout* to return herewith the evidence tendered by our 
representative duly corrected together with the additional information asked 
tor by the Board. 

(A) Actual Expenditure and prmhution costs for the two months from 
September . 15th to November 14th inclusive. 

(B) The selling prices at which we have been able to dispose of some of 
our output. These prices have had to be reduced to meet the present com- 
petition. 

(C) The actual output of the Factory for the two months referred to when 
only one fshift was worked. 

(D) The present import prices of English and Gorman implements. 

(K) Coinpari.son of pre-war and present prices at Bombay. 

(F) Depreciation charges in detail which we shall have to meet so far as 
they can at present l>e estimated. 

(G) ImportcHl articles used in our manufacturing processes. 

(H) Comparing of costs of our steel supply with the cost of the English 
manufacturer. 

(I) Gives the method by w'hich the cost of .steel bars is estimated. 

From the Statement (A), it will bo clearly seen that we are working at 
a considerable loss due in part to our heavy overhead charges and small 
production and also to the low import price.8 which at present obtain and 
on which we have to fix our valuation. During the tw’o monthv on which 
our Statement (A) has lieen based, our net cost of production has been 
Rs. 397 per ton and the gross cost Rs. 718 per ton, the implements manu- 
facture<l lieing shoun in Statement (C). We can increase the production 
which averaged OO tons per month without any difficulty and by doing so 
reduce our overhead charges to an amount which would not show any loss 
on a jiroduction of double the quantity wdiile our nett cost would remain 
at R.S. 397 per ton the gross cost would be reduced to Rs. 680 per ton or a 
point at which we could possibly compete with the present prices but which 
figure would not allow for any depreciation or profit. 


To provide for these tw'o items : - 

Rs. 

Grose cost at 120 tons per month .... 680 per ton. 

Profit 10 per cent. 68 „ 

Depreciation • 129 


767 „ 

These figures are based on a production of— 

Selling price. 

Ri. 

24 tons Miners Picks • 724'2 per ton. 

^ 48 tons Pickaxes and Beaters . • . • • 564* „ 

48 tons Powrabs and Kodalicf . • • » • 682* ^ 

An average rate of Rs. 638 per ton. 

To cover the difference between this price and one which wonid allow* for 
depreciation and 10 per cent, profit would require d suta of Rs. 1,85,760 per 
annum and we would respectfully ask that we may be granted assistance to 
this extent so that we can establish the Company on such a footing that 
within a very few years we may he able to stand alone. 

With regard to the question raised as to the customs classification^ 
agricultural implementSy we are informed that such tools as we manofaewe 
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are classified under " Hardware (excluding cutlery and plated ware) Agri> 
cultural Implements (III S).’’ 

We have again consulted the customs authorities and are informed that 
all articles such as we manufacture come under this classification and ^r« 
tubject to 15 per cent, import duty. Enquiries were also made as to what 
other articles were included in this classification and we were informed that 
no records were kept. 


HiaUment IV. — Letter dated 9th January 1924^ from the Agricultural Jtn. 

plements Company, to the Tariff Board, giving further additional 

formation called for. 

With reference to your letter No. 31, dated the 5th January 1924, we 
have the honour to give you herewith the information requested. 

(1) The probable demand for Ck)al Miners Picks, as far as we can ascertain, 
is about 28,000 per annum by the 95 larger concerns, and 32,000 by the 
060 smaller collieries. The figures are based on the' number of pic^ we 
have been supplying to a few collieries during the last year, and can only 
be considered os approximate and when all collieries are working, which ii 
not the case at present. This demand is not likely to increase but rather 
to become less with the increase of mechanical coal cutting machinery which 
has already been established in several mines. 

(2) Demand for the Pickaxes from the Public Works Departments for 
famine reserve : We are unable to give you at short notice, but as an indica> 
tion as to what this is likely to be, wo may state that the Executive Engineer 
for the Bholapur Division is now enquirifig for 7,000 powrahs and 7,0(K) picks 
for famine reserve. 

The ordinary P. W. D. demand has varied from 150,000 to 180,000 powrahs 
and an equal nuinlier of picks per annum. 

(3) From the “ Ironmonger ” of December 15th, the price of scrap in 
England, similar to that we have to dispose of, is Sheffield, Sh. 95 per ton, 
Birmingham, Sh. 95 per ton, North East Coast, Sh. 95 per Ion, prices are 
delivered at nearest railway station. 

(4) We would suggest that the definition suitable would be — 

“ Hand tools and General Hardware, used for Agriculture, building 
work and similar indu.strinl purposes.” 

The articles covered in this definition should include Picks, Pickaxes, 
Miners Picks, Railway Beater Picks and other picks of all kinds, Powrahs 
(defined os Kodalies or Maniootios in c'ertain districts in India), Hoes, Forks, 
Ballast Rakes, Platelnyer.s Hammers, Sledge Hammers, Quarry Hammers, 
Crowbars, Billhooks, Reaping Hooks, Grass Cutters Knives, Tea Garden 
Pruning Knives, Axes and Wood Splitting Wedges. 

(5) We are not quite clear as to the import of this question, but if, as 
we understand it, you desire to know to what extent our prices would be 
affected, then, we would answer your question by stating that our prices 
would have to come down in ratio to the fall in c.i.f. prices if we wished to 
•ell our manufactures. 

Our desire is not to inflate prices but to increase our production to such 
an extent that we can compete successfully with the imported article by 
reducing our overhead charges. 

(6) We sent you a statement of our actual working expenses for two 
months in Statement (A), which showed our costs complete for that period, 
amounting to Rs. 86,128^4^. The selling prices for the articles prodhoed is 
given in Statement (B), and the output in Statement (C), at the selling 
rates ob^inable the value of the production equals to Rs. 64,867-13, showing 
an adverse balance of Be. 21,260-11-9 for the two months referred to. 

Mw further information as regards dumping, we may state that an order 
for a large quantity of picks has been recently plac^ in England by a 
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Bombay Import House at Rs. 21 per cwt. for 6 lb. picks and we are m- 
formed by this merchant that they will cost him R«. 13^ per doaen landed 
in his warehouse. Before the War, the same pick cost him Rs. 11 per 
doaen including only 2i per cent, duty and it seems fairly obvious that 
picks cannot be bought at Rs. 13-8 including 16 per cent, duty, with the 
increased rates for labour and material which have been establibhed during the 
War, without a considerable loss to the Maker. The exchange rate certainly 
gives great advantage at prMent, but not enough to account for the extremely 
low prices. 

<A) Production costs foe the two months September 16th to NovBMiia 
14th inclusive. 







Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Re. A. 

r. 

Stores . 





6,976 

0 

0 



Raw Materials 





15,217 

0 

0 



Coal Coke 





3.326 11 

0 









— 

— 

26,418 11 

0 

Wages , 





16,936 

7 

0 



Power . 





4.680 

0 

0 



Water . 





620 

0 

0 









— 

— 

22,236 7 

0 

Senior Staff Salaries 





8,700 

0 

0 



Junior Staff Salaries 





7,468 

0 

0 



Bombay office 





4,600 

0 

0 









— 

— 

20,768 0 

0 

Postage and Stationery 





347 

0 

0 



Advertising . 





1,135 

0 

0 



Travelling Charges . 





800 

0 

0 



Office Rent . 





600 

0 

0 



Transportation 





673 

0 

0 








— 

— ■ 

— 

3,466 0 

0 

Agent's Coromiasion 





1,666 

10 

8 



Selling Commission 





4,966 

0 

0 



Interest on Loan 





7,200 

0 

0 



Rent 





418 

12 

0 








— 

— 

— 

14,250 6 

8 



Total 





86,128 8 

6 


Froduction for the two months from September 16th to November 14th ihclusiv 


Picks, Pickaxes, Beaters and Miners Picks 
Kodalies or Powrabs, Hoes Axes Etc. 
CYowbars, Drills Etc. . . . 

Mining Hammers . . . . 

Stone Wedges 

Outside Work done .... 


. No. 

. No. 

. C’wt. 

. No. 

. No. 

. Rs. 

32,234 

17,368 

671 

408 

18 

500 

(B) Selling prices 

of picks, 

etc. 



Per doz. Per cwt. 


Rs. 

A. F. 

Rs. 

6 lb 

16 

0 0 

29-8 

61 lb. 

. 17 

0 0 

290 

6 lb 

18 

0 0 

28-0 

611b; 

. 19' 

0 0 

27*0 

7 lb 

. 20 

8 0 

27-3 

7J lb 

21 

8 0 

26*6 

8 lb ' 

* . 22 

8 0 

26*2 

Average Re. 27*7 per cwt. or 

Rs. 554 per ton. 





m 



Beates Picks. 



Per doz. 

Per cwt. 


Ks. A. F. 

Rs 

7 1b. 

• 21 8 0 

2^-64 

lb. 


28-00 

81b. 


27-42 


AveragcwRs. 28 per cwt. or Rs. 560 per ton. 



Miners Picks. 



Per doz. 

Per cwt. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

3 1b 


38-76 

3( lb. 

13 8 0 

36-00 

4 1b. 

14 8 0 

33-87 


Average Rs. 36-21 per cwt. or Rs. 724-2 per ton. 


PoWRAHS AND KODALIES. 



Per doz. 

Per cwt. 


Rs. A. P. 

Rs. 

3 1b. 

12 8 0 

38-76 

3i lb. 

. 13 8 0 

36-00 

41b. 

. . 14 8 0 

33-87 

41 lb. 

15 8 0 

32-14 

6 lb. 

16 8 0 

30-80 

Average Rs. 34-14 per cwt. or R.s. 682-8 per ton. OfT these prices 

we have 


our Agenta i)er cent commission on sales. 


(C) OCTPUT DURING 2 MONTHS FROM SkPTKMDKR 16 tH TO NOVEMBER 14 THf 
' INCLUSIVE. 


5tb. 

61b. 

6ilb. 

7Ib. 

7J lb. 

Sib. 


71b. 

7ilb. 


31b. 
Silb. 
4 15 


Railway beater picks. 


Number. Weight lb. 
2, 6.5(5 13,280 

10,644 03,264 

3,305 22,067 *5 

6,300 44,100 

1,032 7.740 

050 7,600 


168,051-6 
or tons 70'6 


Number. lb. 
2.747 19.220 

2,606 18.795 


38.024 

or tons 16-974 


Miners Pick-s. 

Number. lb. 
1,060 3.180 

431 l,.508-5 

. . . . 004 3,850 


8.644-6 
or ions 3-Sl 


S)15. . 


Axes 


Number 

70 
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P0WBAH» OB KoDAUES. 


3 lb. 
3} lb. 

4 1b. 

lb, 

bib. 


Number. 

Ib. 

G.930 

20,790 

3,360 

ll,7tH) 

4,635 

18,540 

2,027 

9,121- 

416 

2,080 


62.291-6 
or tons 27*8 


(D) Latest import prices for picks. 


OERMAN 21 S. per cvrt o.i.f. Bombay at Rs. 1.5 for exchange Ra. 18 per cwt. 

Rs 1. ff 
18 0 0 

Duty plus 15% 2-7 

Landing and clearing -25 


20'95 per cwt. 

ENGLISH ;-'25 S. per cwt c.i.f. Bombay Ra. 19-05 per cwt. 

Rs. 

10-5 


Duty pluA 15% 2 ■925 

Landing and clearing -2.5 


22-675 
per cwt. 


POWRAHS. 

GKH.MAN : — Quotationa not available. • 

ENGIilSH 40j5i. per cwt. C.i.f. Bombay Rs. 30 per cwt. 

Ho 

30 


Duty plu^ 15 % • . , • . , , ,4-5 

Landing and clearing *25 


34-75 
I>er cwt. 

Miners Picks. 

ENGLISH : — 45 S. per cwt. c.i.f. Bombay R.a, 3.3-75 per cwt. * 

IRs. 

33-75 

Duty plus 15 % , , 5-05 

Landing and clearing -25 


38-95 
per cwt 


(E) Pre-war prices of 1913 and prices quoted in November 1923. 


The prices are the cuiiual cost landed in warehouse rates Bombay^ 

These prices are the actual cost landed in warehouse ratos B(mhay% 
Enolish Manufacture. 


19i:i 

6 lb. picks . 

7 lb. . 

3 lb. Powraha 
3i lb. . 
♦ tb. „ , 


Per doz. Per doz. 

Rs. A. p. Hs. A. p. 

. 11 0 0 17 0 0 

13 8» 0 19 0 0 

7 8 0 12 8 0 

. 8 4 0 13 8 0 

. 10 0 0 14 8 * 0 

• Duty 2*% Doty 15% 


It bu been found impossible to get any other reliable figures than those given above. 
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(F) Depbecution, 
Machinery. 



Rs. 


Bs. 

in Factory Meebanios Shop and Pul- 




verized Coal Plant 

14,79,129 

@10% 

1,47,912 

Furnaces, Hoods and Stacks 

41.330 

@10% 

4,133 

Small tools and gauges 

0,800 

@20% 

1,360 

Electrical Installation ** . 

18,831 

@10% 

1,883 

Light Railway .... 

6,167 

@ 6% 

258 

Buildings, Raw materials, Foree shop. 




Mechanics Shop and Stores . 

1,92,087 

@ 6% 

9,604 

Buildings for Pulverized |poaI . 

44,211 

@ 6% 

2,210 

Dust Extraction plant 

1,126 

@2i% 

281 

Shafting, Hangers and Pulleys . 

13,410 

@10% 

1,341 

Water Works and Drainage 

17,921 

@ 6% 

.896 

Quarters. 




Staff quarters 

58,000 



Foreman's quarters .... 

17,600 



Workmen’s quarters 

76,600 



Roads 

4,800 



Lighting 

2,160 



Bungalow Furniture 

10,000 



Office Furniture .... 

3,400 




1,71,400 @10% 17,146 

1,87,024 


(G) Imported Artiolxs used in Manupaoturi. 

Duty. 

Per cent. 

Carborandum Grinding wheels . . . . , • 

Belting 15 

Electric Lamps and Fittings ...... 15 

Lubricating materials 10 

Nickel Chrome steel for dies and punches .... 10 

The Carborandum wheels and Nickel Chrome steel are the only articles we impoi 
directly and the total value of these two articles will average about Rs. 12,000 per annul 
ultimately 


(H) Comparison of Prices op Raw Materials. 

Present quotations. 

JPiijflwA.— £010 per ton £M0 per ton for the grade of steel wo require £11.0-0 pc 
ton •■Rs. 165. . 

American. — 2*74 centa per lb. in Now Work which reduced to a rupee basis ■ 
Bs. 212-3 per ton. 

Our Agreement is the avera^ of English and American prices and Rs. 7-8 per to 

. 919.‘I 9f 

165-0 377-3 « 188-65 

188-65 

377-3 7-8 


196-45 


Our Juno costs 194 10 0 

198 4 0 2/ 

392 14 0 

392 14 0 196 7 0 

Rs. 196-7-0 average of all sections. 

Difference between English manufacture and our purchasing price for steel is 196- 
—166-^. 31-7-0 per ton. 

As the raw material represents Sll % of the nett cost of mamilaotare, this point j 
a tery serious handicap for our company and coupled with the low steamer freights iq|du 
it almost impossible for us to compete. « 
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(1) Pbovisional prices for soppues op Bars durinq the month of June 

1923. 

£ n, 

F.O.B. prices of bats or part of shipment 
according to Ironmpnger dated 2nd June 1023 1 0 0 

Plus English extras on implements steel . 1 10 

11 10 

Ks. A. F. 

At average exchange during the week @ Is. 

4|rf. 171 2 9 

or 171163 

F.O.B. Pittsburgh price for bats according to 
the Iron Age dated 7th June 1923 2-56 cent 
per lb. 67'12 per ton. 

Cartage to New York (S) $-255 per lOOlb 
F.O.B.N.Y. price , ... 5 712 

G2-832 

Exchange Rs. 323-8-0 jicr 100 dollars . . Rs. £03-261 

Average between American and English price 
of bars ....... Rs. 187*212 

1 lus 10s. per ton or Rs. 7*441 

194-653 

Price for l-}'xl'flats,etc., except 2 -I'xl'l" bars Rs. 194-10-0 

Provisional price for 2‘|''xl-K 

English price as above 171*163 

F.O.B. Pittsburgh price according to Iron Age 
dated 7th June 1923 2*55 cents per lU 

Plus American extras *10 


2*65 

59*36 per torn 


Cartage to New York @$*255 per 100 lb®. 

5-712 

Exchange at Rs. 323-8-0 per 100 dollars . 
Average between American and English prices 
Plus 10«. per ton or .... . 

65-072 

Rs. 

£10-508 

190-835 

7-441 

Price for 2-1' X 1-1' flats .... 

198-276 
198 4 0 




Oral arideiice of Mr. T. S. t>AWSON, repretentiAg 
the Agricultural Implement* Co., Ltd., Bombay, 
recorded at Bombay on the 23rd 
November 1923. 


President . — In tiie covering letter with which you forwarded your repre- 
sentation you say In our representation we have given full details of our 
production costs, and also other stataments showing how vre are financially 
affected, and we ■ ask that those figures should not be published.” I should 
like to point out in the first place that it is extremely difficult to treat the 
whole representation as confidential because then there is no statement of the 
case for the public at all. 

.1/r. Dau'iton . — Do I understand you to mean that the whole of these figures, 
which we have given in .support of our claim to protection, should be published? 

Prtiidvnt . — Not neressarily. That is a matter of detail which might be 
considered, hut 1 do feel that it is exceedingly difficult to proceed on the iMisis 
that the whole thing should be treoted as confidential. 

Mr. Dau'ifon . — The whole thing i.s not confidential. It is only the actual 
working «>st which we ask should be treated as confidential. 

Prfitidrnt . — There are a good many references in the written statement to 
the detailed statement of costs. 


Mt. Dawiion. — If you put me tmestions on tho.se points, 1 would be abla 
to say how far I can go. Would that be sufficient? 

PnMnt.—l am not .sure that I fully understand what are the points which, 
you are anxious, should he treated as confidential. 

Mr. Take, for instance, the Statement B which gives details about 

our overhead charge.s on our present output as well as on our full output. It 
.shows the reductions in the overhead charges which would be effected if our 
production increased. 

As regards that, for ourselve.s we would be glad to have details, 
but I don't think that it would be at all necessary to publiali the full details. 
Only some items are important and as regards others a summary of them would 
to a large extent serve the purpose. 

Mr. f)au.von.<-po you mean a .summary <if the figures as a whole instead of 
the figures being given in detail? 

Prtiidrnt. Take the interest on working capital—tiiat is regarded a.s an 
imporUnt itcm-pand the amount of working capiul required; the toUl produc- 
tion and the value per ton. There is no secret about all these? 

Mr. Dawson. — No. 


f^reenfen^.^-Would you please send us later for publication a substitute for 
Statement B which would not go into details? 

Mr. I would certainly be pleased to do so. If possible after dia. 

cuasion with our Directors w-e might giVe you the whole of tPe figures • We 
have no <i«Mre to keep anything under cover. It is necessary that you should 
know the full facta of the case. There was no idea of tiying to ^Sbold 
sayUiing. If the P^sidcnt would be satisfied with a summar? ^11^1 ffot 
U» auction of my Directors to give you the whole of our figum for 
cjtion. I would be gled to send thet in. f think that there will*be no ditffiil 
about getting the sanction of my Directore for pnblicatiu difficulty 

Prcidenl.-l am very gled to hear that. It makes it a great deal easier for ue. 
^r^ai<-aon.-I think that yen cu t^e it from me that th«y «jD pn 


Orifiul AppendU B of Statement I hea beea printed by the Compuy'e perhiieeioa 
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« yw_T)i«D the first point I w»nt to aek you is g^.1 quertioa 

agores in Statement A from the Trade tieiuins. , „ . , ^ ^ „ 

Mr. Dawson. — That is from the “Sea-borne trade of BritJBit India. 

President.— The average figure you arrive at for three jrears 
your capacity for production is about 4,000 tons, so that you wiJj be able to supply 
80 per cent, of the whote demand. 

H/r. Dawson.— That 4,000 tons capacity is as at present equipped. By re- 
arrangement and addition of a few other items, the increased jyoduction ^^Sbt 
possimy reach the other figure in the near future. [ will cite one instance. We 
have not succeeded in getting the production from power hammers but with the 
addition of three or fou/ hammers, we would be able to increase our produc- 
tion. It would not at all be a difficult matter. 


President . — That however is not the aspect of the case to which I would 
draw attention; rather it is the converse. Assuming that before these works 
were started the Indian consumption of picks, powrahs, etc., was provided 
entirely by imports, do you think that it is possible to supply from one single 
centre at Jamwedpur anything like the whole country? 

Mr. Dawson . — I don't see any rea.son why that result should not be achieved 
with the proper organisation and the eslablishment of agents in different parts 
of the country. 

President . — The railway freight would become exceedingly heavy when you 
are sending goods from one centre right up to the Punjab and down to Madras. 

Mr. Dawson . — In the case of Madras it would not become so heavy. It is 
already one of our distributing centres. 

President . — But surely the. goods have to be transported from the place of 
manufacture to the distributing centre? 

Mr. Dawson . — Can we say this? Our biftest distributing centre at present 
is Calcutta; second comes Bombay and then Karachi and Madras. Some of our 
output is going to Calicut, so that there are di.stril)uting centres from which 
railway freights have to be paid and if we’ hold stocks in those places, we 
would be in a position to compete with the importers. 

President . — It is not a question of holding stocks in a place like Bombay or 
Madras, but the point is, supposing protection is needed even in the Calcutta 
market, which is the nearest pi, ace to you, in more distant markets in view' of the 
high railway freight, you would require higher protection. 

Mr. Dawson . — If I understood your question correctly, it means that you 
suggest differentiation in protection. 


President . — My point is hardly that. It was rather this : whether the market 
for the production of your works at Jamshedpur h< not something a good deal 
smaller than the total consumption of India. 


Mr. Dawson . — Our experience has not been so. We have been able to sell 
in large quantities. Wo have sent our goods to Ilawalpindi, the United Pro- 
vinces, the Central Provinces, Madras and Mysore. We have not done further 
souili. On the weet coast we have made considerable sales in Calicut.^ Our 
experience shows that we can compete successfully. In that respect Bombay is 
Che worst— where we find the greate.st difficulty in competing with iAiported 
articles. 


President.— It is the distributing centre for Uie imported stuff. 

Mr, Dawson . — That is on account of freight more than anything else. 

Prasident.— When it is landed here straight from the ship it has natnridly 
the advantage, but when it has got to go upcountry, it has got to pay the 
railway freight. 

Mf. Dawson.— Wf are on the same footing. 

Preaident.— But then another point arises in that connection. Is it correct 
to assume thet the Indian consumption is entirely supplied from imports? How 
tar art these articles made locally by village blacksmiMs? 

Dawson.— A deal of very, very rough stuff is made in Cawnpore— 

with which we would never compete and there would be still a de i fe d which 
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l^ottld remain imdislurbed for (bat kind of sinif. It is a type which no faotory 
can try to do. This is not always sold for cash but in retnm for rice and 
foodstuff. In fact there are instances where the cultivator would buy his own 
material in the bazar, take it to the village blacksmith, who would knock it 
into ^ape and g^ive him so either in cash or kind for the work which is 

done on the stuff. So, there would be no competition, nor would that work be 
disturbed in any degree. 

Prtiidtnt . — So it is only with the imported article you would compete? 

Mr. Dawson.— li is only with the imported article that we intend to compete. 

Prtsidtnt. — To what extent is the imported article used by the ordinary 
cultivator at present? many of them rich enough to be able to afford it? 

Mr. Dawson. — I think that more than 95 per cent, of the class of materials 
which we are making, and whicii we piopose to make, is imported at the present 
moment. 

Prtsidtnt. — That was not the point I put to you. The question is : to what 
extent is the ordinary I'ultivator able to purchase the imported material or your 
stuff ? 

Mr. Dawson.— I think that there is no doubt about that because the demand 
exists and unless the ordinary cultivator is able to purchase our stuff, the 
demand would cease. 

President. — certain immhei of people are buying, there is no doubt about 
that. It is obvious from tiie trade returns. What I was trying to get at is 
whether you have any information ns to the percentage of the Indian cultivating 
class. 

.Mr. Dawson. — I ljuv** no information on that. 

President. — If the total importH are something like 6,000 tons a year, it is 
n<it such a very large number f()r a population of ^100 millions. 

Mr. Dawson. —Xi amounts to 2. {>00.000 pieces. 

Make it 3,000,000 and it comes to one article for every 
hundred people in the whole rouritiy. What I was really getting at is that, 
if a very consideiahle proportion of the cultivating cla.sses at present still use 
for agricultural purposes the rude instruments made by village blacksmiths, 
ttt any rate, there is a ptilential market which would gradually grow with the 
increa.sing output of agricultural implements in India. 

Mr. Dawson. — J think that is pretty certain. 

Prf^idsnt. That i.s a point which I think is importuni in this connection. 
Then take tiie case of pick axes, for instance. Do vou get any demand from 
coal mines? 

.Mr. Daw'ifin. vcj v considerable demand.* 

P reside nt.—A^mri fmm the ordinary demand of cultivators, who are vour 
principal customers ? 

}fr. Dawson. Railways. P. W. D., Municipalities, Militarv Works and bia 
contractors upcountry. * " 

PreWi/enf.— Could you give us any idea of the probable demand from theaa 
smirccs : 

Mr. Daivson.—l can tell you on looking up particulars. I am afraid I cannot 
give you any figures satisfactory to you or to myself at the moment. 

President — U you find you have any figures which will be of help we shall 
be glad to have them. ^ 


Mr, Dawson — On the authority of the Chief EngioMr, P. W. D . their 
«l^emand for ordinary times is about 180,000 powrahs a year. One quite small 
dutoict r^tly in making up its famine stock reqnired 28,000 pldK? So than 
? ® "i* aeniand for famine reserve in the country in addition to the ordiaarv 
demand. I ahaU get these figures if you want4hera.t ^ 


•8tot«nontIVa). 
t StateneBt IV (*), 
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President. — Any figures of that kind which you think will be useful to US 
I shall be very glad to have. 

Mr. Dawicn. — shall get them as far as I can. 

Prtsidtnt. — The next point I would draw your attention to is para^aph 4. In 
your representation you say ** But as steel is the raw material of all our products, 
any increase in the duty and any consequent increase in the price must affect 
us very seriously unless a * corresponding increased protection is given to the 
manufactured article.*' Similarly in reply to the questionnaire you say *‘ We 
consider that the increase of duty on imported steel from 10 per gent, to 33^ 
per cent, would affect our operations to a considerable extent, without u similar 
increase on manufactured .steel implements is imposed.** Under your contract 
with Tatas* would the increase in duty affect you at all in the next 5 years? 

Mr. J5flti?3on.“Not for the next 3^ years. 

President. — ^When will you complete it? 

Mr. Dawson. — Three and a half years from now the first five years contract 
will be completed. 

President. — And the next five years after that? 

Mr. Dawson. — We have to pay half the tariff duty 'plus railway charges 
from Bombay to Tatanagar. 

President. — After all, it is only a question of duty. You would only be 
affected by half the duty. 

Mr. Dawson. — Plus railway charges and landing and other charges. I gave 
you these particulars because tney do not appear in tne first part of our agreement. 

Prtsideni.--l quite understand that. We have got these in the printed 
statement furnished by Tatas*. So that for the next three years the 
question of consequential protection does not arise, and for the next five years 
after that it will only be to the extent of half the duty? 

Mr. Dawson. — ^Yes. 16§ per cent, if the duty is 35i per cent. 

President.^You lav stress on the fact that in manufacturing implements you 
have the advantage of a steady source of supply at your doors which will ensure 
the quality of steel you want and, at any rate for the first ten years, you have 
some advantage as regards price of materials, that is to say, you will be able 
to buy your steel on favourable terms. 

Mr. Dawson. — The American price is exceedingly high when compared with 
the English standard price at the present moment. I have got these prices and 
will be glad to give them to you. The price of steel such as we require for our 
work at the present moment, f. o. r. New York, is Rs. 213 while the same 
steel used by the British manufacturer is Rs. 163 a ton ; so that the price comes 
to about 25 per cent, higher. Taking the mean of the two figures, the difference 
would work out to Rs. 30-8 0 per ton. 

President. ’^\t you are adding in the extra lOs. you pay, that would mean 
about that. 


Mr. Dawson.-^Yea. 

President.-— 8o tl\jat at the present time your raw material costs you to that^ 
extent more than the raw material of the British manufacturer. 

Mr, Dawson. — Yes, I can give you the figures on which we have been paying 
for steel.* 


Prisiffeiit.~Perhapa the best thing would be if you would put in those figures 
for two or three months just to see how it works out and bring out this point 
that, owing to the American price being much higher than toe English price, 
your steel costs you more than it costs the British manufacturer. 


ATf. Zluwaon.— There is another point with regard to that which I should like 
^ ^y.*^®** upon. The British manufacturer has got several sources from 
which he gets his supply and at better competitive prices. Some firms can roll 
cheaply iwd wiU be prepared to take the order at rather less than the market 
rates. We are not in that position an^ are not likely to be ao.« 


• Statement mcpb 
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nol ao loi^ as vour contract ozisis and wa cannot 
what will happen after that expires. From every point of view you are g^ing 
steel a good cheaper than if you had to import it. 

Ut, Dawon.'^Ki the present English rate we could import more cheaply. 

Prsstdent.— Including the railway freight to Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Dawton . — There is this point we have to consider that we shall have to 
pay on our waste. We have to pay carriage on it and there is no means in this 
country of selling waste except as scrap. So that we should pay freight and 
carriage on the iiiaterial which we can only sell nt Rs. 35, but so far as the 
actual bars are concerned they are cheaper. 

Prtiidtni . — Assuming that the actual cost of the imported steel plus freight 
to Jamshedpur was less than the price you had to pay to Tatas' it does not 
matter where the waste comes from. You make the same waste wherever the 
steel comes from. The waste only comes later. 

Mr. Dawam . — We do not pay freight or carriage on that waste : nor do we 
pay duty on it. 

Taking a hypothetical hgure, you have to pay Rs. 190 to Talas' 
and you can land it for Rs. 185 if you actually import it. It makes no difference 
as regards the question of waste for what purpose you paid the money. 

Mr. Dawaon . — We quite see your point. 

President . — You think that really just at the present time, at any rate, there 
may be no advantage in point of price in buying your steel under contract from 
Tatas’ ? 1 am asking you only with reference to price. 

Mr. Dau’son.-^AB regards the price in relation to the British market, I do 
not think there is much advantage if any. 


President .—On page 4 of the written statement, paragraph 8, clause (c), you 
say " Possibly dumping by competitors who do not depend entirely on the Indian 
inarkei for their sales, and who have in addition competitive sources of supply 
with the consequent lower prices for raw materials.” That is what you have 
alriMdy told us practically that the British manufacturer may be able to get it 
still at a price rather below the market quotation, as there are several companies 
who manufacture the kind of steel required. 

Mr. Dawaon . — I think that is certain. 


President, I wanted to make sure about it. Then coming to the question 
of scrap, do you sell your scrap to Tatns’ or do you sell it otherwise? 

Mr. Dawaon .— have sold to one or two other people in the neighbourhood 
for mixing with cast iron : otherwise we sell to Tatas’. There is no use sending 
It to Calcutta becau.se the cost of freight is prohibitive 


President.— The price you mention is Rs. 35 a ton. That is the average? 

highest price we have been able to get from any 
one My Works Manager tells me that Tatas’ are offering only L. 25 a ton 
while we can sell at Rs. 35 elsewhere.* / -w » wn 


while we can sell at Rs. 35 elsewhere.* 

correspeinds with what we were told at Jamshedpur You 
have given the price of the imported article at page 6 at Rs. 710 a ton.^ 

Mr. Z>airson.~-That figure has now to be modified. 

'"''O'ee* ot June 1923 in which the nU 

PretideiU, That is about 26e. including duty? 

Mr. D^oh.—1B per cent, is the duty on hardware. 

(ywuwla.— A re not agricultural implements free of duty? 

• 8ee Statement IV (8} fbr the Bsflieh prioee of son^i. 
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Ut. Z)aiiwoji.->Th«j com* iui4ar hwdwftre— c^rUin cImms of hordworo. Wfaal 
iron foggftt ii for pnro ogrkttltiml implomonti, bnt thoBo pay 15 per cent duty. 

Preatdenf.— But the actual Mlling price, after paying duty and landing chargei» 
voald oome to about 28i, on the German articles on Uiat basis. Are these 
Agnres you have given us c. i. f. prices? 

Uf. Z>atff<on.—Yes, c. i. f. Calcutta. But 2^ per cent. Agent’s commisston is 
calculated in that price. 

Pfeitdent.-«But not landing charges and duty? 

Ur, DawBon . — It ie simply c. *i. f. landed at Calcutta and landing charges, 
dock charges and duty should be added to these figures. 

PfCfiden<.<— The figure given was 31s. a cwt. * 

Ur. Dawson.— That was in June, and yesterday’s quotation was 26s. 

Preiidenf.— As a matter of fact, on that basis the selling price would come 
to a little higher than 710. 

Mr. Dawson.— The sale price on the average comes to Rs. 600 a ton. 
Pfesi<fen<.— Will you tell us the selling price per ton to-day? 

Mr, Dawson.— The German rate, which is the lowest and one which you have 

f ot to consider, is Rs. 520 a ton and the English price would be Rs. ^ a ton 
or picks. 

PfSftden^— Are you working that out from the c. i. f. prices or is that figure 
actually quoted? 

Mr. Dawson. — These are based on c. i. f. prices. 

Pm\df,nt. — Have you any information as to the price at which de.'ilers are 
actually selling at Calcutta and Bombay? 

Mr. Dawson.— Yes. We have. We could give you the figures if you want 
them.* Taking one example, which I have at the present moment, the 71 lbs. 
pick, the English price landed for that is Rs. 19 a dozen and that is being sold 
m Calcutta at Rs. 21 a dozen and it is sold in the Bombay market to-day at 
wholesale rates of Rs. 19 a dozen. 


Pre^idenf.— That is for the British article? 

Ur. Dawson.— I have no figures as to the retail rates at which German 
articles are being sold at Bombay. I only got these Germaiv figures by cable 
yesterday. 


Pr^stdenf.— Has there been any increase in the import of the Continental article 
in the Trade Returns of the last few months so far as you have noticed? 

Mr. Dawson.— There has been no increase, so far as I was able to find out, 

PfMidfn/.— Do you apprehend that this import from Germany of which you 
haye just heard is due to the release of the Ruhr stocks? 

Afr. Dawson,— I not think there is any reason to doubt that. I visited 
the Ruhr valley in 1901 myself. I heard there were enormous stocks of hardware 
of th s class and that there were very large stocks of all kinds of manufactured 
steel lying there ready for sliipment. That was in March 1921 when I was there. 

Presiden«.-It is possible that this figure that has been quoted may represent 
an invasion of that kind. ^ 


Mr. Dawson.— And it is possibly due to the low freight that they are 
to-day from Antwerp to Bombay which is I8s. a ton and the ^ 
England to-day is 30«. a ton for hardware of this kind. 


•Stotementin (D), 



Mr. Dmotom.—l am afraid 1 cannot answer. I can only suggest that it is 
likely to oontiniio lor some time. 

/’festdejif.-*Have you any mformation as to the pre-war price of similar 
articles ? 

' Mr. Dawion . — The pre-war prices were lower than anything that is quoted 
to-day. 

PrtsulefU.~How much lower? 

Mr. Dawinn.—-! cannot tell you from memory. 

President. — One may anticipate that in the course of two or three years prices 
will go down to a level of some kind in which they will bear the same relation 
to each other as they bore before the war, and if one found that whereas the 
general level of price wa.s Hs. 150 as compared to Rs. 100 pre-war, but in the 
case of a particular article it was 120, unless there was some special reason for 
reduction in that case, one would expect that it would not stay down at 
that level indefinitely. 

Mr. Daumn. — All this price depends on the cost of your raw material which 
works out to 60 per cent, of your net cost. 

President. — You are not in a position to tell us what the pre-war prices were? 

Mr. Dawson. — If you desire I shall find them out. It is possible to get them 
from the Cu.stoms returns. 

President. — Of course we can look it up ourselves from the pre-war Customs 
returns. 

Mr. Mather. — How would you get it from the Customs returns? 

Mr. Dawson . — You have got the quaniities and the valuation. 

Mr. Mather. quantities are not given, only the valuation. 

Mr. /Pauvjon. —Would it not be possible to get the quantities? 

President.— You will certainly not have the quantities in the Customs returns 
in pre-war years, 

Mr. Dawson . — You have got it on the cases. The tonnage is marked on every 
case that conies through. 1 think they follow the same procedure as in the 
invoice J have here in which is marked quantity, price and everything. 

President . — The Customs authontie.s cannot produce an invoice of 1912 or 1913. 

Mr. Dawson . — Would it be of use if I got the bazaar prices? That would be 
easy to get. 

President. — It would be distinctly useful if you could give us some idea 
how the new level of prices has risen now and how it compares with pre-war. 

Mr. Dawson. — I do not think there is much difference. I think all the 
invoices come with this information marked on them, but if the Customs people 
do not keep them it is no use. My Works Manager tells me that, so far as 
the American prices of these things are concerned, they are approximately on 
the pre-war level. 

President. — The point here is as regards the prices in India. 

Mr. Dawson.— I will get.* 

Prestcfent.— Then you say on page 7 clause (e) “ The utilisation of waste is 
80 obvious that it needs no further explanation on our part except to state that 
we have this aspect in mind." You have got some plan in view by which you 
hope to get a higher price for your scrap. 

hope to utilixe the scrap by making small agriculioral tools 
like sickles, pruning knives, etc., out of the trimmings of the kodalis, fowrahs, 
etc., that is what w^ have in mind. We have already made from odds and 
ands of bars woodmen’s axes which we can pot very cheaply on the market 
We would utilize waste as far as we possibly could. In England scrap of that 
»rt 18 always sought after and bought up for the mafiufacture of sroMler tools. 
People come to large factories to buy these odds and ends which are used for 
making smaller articles, cheap pocket knives, table knives and things of that 
80 ft. At present we cannot use the whole j:>f it; we certainly do intood to use 
it by making implements of that kind. 


* Statement 111 (E), 



PruidefU.o-Cikn you give a& the price of scrap of this kind in England^ 
The technical papers quote certain prices for steel scraps from week to week : 
would the prices given in the Iron and Coal Trade Review apply to scrap of 
that kind? 


Mr> Dawitm. — Ii U only for the lieavy scrap. In the trade quotations, scraps of 
this sort are seldom put in. 

Preiideni . — Would the price of this scrap be higher or lower than the trade 
quotations ? 

Mr, Dawson . — It would be higher. It is useful scrap, not scrap in the 
strictest sense of the wokI. The scrap which we use is better and it does not 
have to go througii the process of re-nielting and will certainly fetch a higher 
price. 

President . — I take it that for furnace purposes it makes no difference that the 
scrap should be small. At, any rate for that purpose they use another kind of 
scrap? 

Mr. Dawson, fcven for scrap for furnace purposes there is always a higher 
rate. The wastage is less when it is limited to one kind. 

tu statement C you have given us your cost of production for 

^ L Au if* picks and powralis. I would just like to ask you at this stage 
whether this broad statement in detail is a matter that you want to be treated 
as conndeutial? 


Mr. Dawson.— I have no objection to your using the.se figures. 

/’resident— After all, there is no one else in India at present to produce these. 

with regard to the overhead 
T " ^ '"‘y ^'I’Jcction W your using these, but statement B, 

1 think that is giving away too much. 

“ statement which does not go into so 
much details. \ou say I he examples given are of the heavieest articles we 
extenUes”?* *^ market. " Tlien would the price of smaller articles be 

Mr. Dawsm.—TUey would be higher pro rata per pound. 

President.— I quite understand that it would bo higher the moment 
to the weight basis. You would expect the smaller articles to cost more’^ ^ 

tiv^o'f ?rrrrl';TavTi!'‘h«.:d:' 

President . — These are two examples? 

in»t»nc», would iiiYO brcii shown as works exuans., I j 

not Of groat importanoo what nanlo you C ih- ' “ “ 

inotanco advertising, catologues trave^ino ^rhnr.^. ^.fj ^>ng». bit for 

th.iBk ar. uaually Lwn « »v;rhrd ^ 


oJu^ithT'^rJisroo^rr 't'wir utt f 

for in tho gross cost. got to be prorided 

of ChT/t'iiii’irry i'“‘ “> “>• 

Vr. ^wson^-Wo hava pul them in ihi. wsy for aimplioity. 

!■ thU the 

Mr, Dawson.— Thni ia so. 
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Preiidejit,-^Are mubt of your sales effected through them? 

Mr. Dawifon . — A fair proportion come direct from the works but moat 
comes through the Agents. 

Preniiient . — This means that the item is calculated on the asbumption that 
the men would have to he jjaid un the whole of the outturn ? 

Mr. DauMOH. — Vos, on the whole of the outturn. 

/Vcv«i//. 7^^ -But in the oa.se of direit >ales would there he any occasion to 
pay commission to un5one? 

Mr. /)ntr.<on. — Xu. In the cn.se of direct >ales there is sometimes a reduction 
of charges. Suppo.se a man comes direct to the factory, there is no commiaaion 
cJjarge, nut he will he given the same late as is given to tlie Agent. 

PreMfdiHt . — Vuu have taken the figure for working capital required on the 
full production of 340 tons a month as Rs. 8 lakhs. 

Mr. — That is so, without considering anything by way of return 

on onr sales. 

/*n‘r<iti('nt . — On what basis is that arrived at? Is that the basis that you are 
out of pocket for .so many months y 

Mr. /Jawvon.— Assuming ihat we had to work for a i>eriod of one yeui* on 
full production, we shall have to provide a .sum of Rs. 8 lakhs to keep us going 
for tliat one year. 

what basi.^ do you arrive at that? 

Mr. /Jnfc.-'o/*,-- I hat figure i.s i'alculaled .simply to show the difference in 
overhead charge.s on both ^ tons a month and 340 ton.s a month. No consideration 
Ima been taken a^ regards the amount which might he realized by sales. 

Prt.^idttif. — Surely tlie need for working capital arises in this way. You 
liave to incur e.>:ijer..se.s on production but you arc not paid for it until some 
time later. What 1 am trying lo La‘t at is ihi.s. You can very often make an 
estimate before hand that ' on the average you will stand out of your 
motley for three or four months.’ Tlien, if you know your monthly outturn 
and know’ what if i.s going to co.st you to produce it. yon can ascertain the 
working capital recinirod. Tlie point I was putting was in the case of this 
bu.sirie.s.s how many moiiliis production would this capital of 8 lakhs cover? 
If you take your cost of production it cannot obviously he more than Rs. 600 
a montli. .\p[iaienf ly. as far as 1 can make out. if >ou divide Its. 8 Jakh.s by 
6(X) it w'orss out to about Rs. 1.330 tons which is about 4 months’ production. 

Mr. l)(ui\<on. A am afraid I did not quite get your que.stion. V’ou .say Us, 8 
lakhs is put down there a.s working capital? 

Pri'nitli‘nf. — Ves. 


.l/r. /Am vow.- -J hat R.s. 8 lakhs is put down there a.s llie amount we require 
to keep the factory going for 12 months on that rate of production excluding 
anything in the way of .sales, ft is .simply put dc»\vn in the btatement so as to 
give the relation which the oveihcad charges hear to 340 tons a month as 
against 80 tons a month. 

Pre.'t'ubnt. But this is the (|uestion of working capital. Supposing your 
production remuiri.s the .same, the working capital remains constant from year 

niMiihs ***** capital required for 

Mr, Dao'son . — Ihis is put down as a sum whicli we .should require to keen 
IKS going. ^ * 


f X*'*" 77, av) fthich ar« 

our total charge.s for producing 340 tons a month. 

m ani afraid I do not follow that at aii. In the first place, arith- 

n rtically it does not follow. If ^at were so it would co.st something more, and 
also I would ^iiit out that R.s. 77,^ doe.s not cover your direct wo^ks charges 

aJrivlTai?* *’1® is the method by which yw 

arrived at it, it would imply that yi»a were never paid for your products at dl 

until a year aftar vnu had produced them. Is it not the natural way to assume 
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working capital required to say “Well on the average it will be 3 montlw, or 4 
months, before I am paid for the expenses I have incurred in^ producing tne 
thing.” It would vary in different industries according to the circ^stances oi 
the trade; in some cases it may sell quickly and in some cases there nmy be 
stocks and it may take a long time to sell. You have arrived at your figures 
in Statement B on the basis of expenditure you hive actually been incurring 
in the year? 

Mr. Dau'aoH. — The first column are actuals and the second column hre figures 
based on those actual figures. 

President. — Your outturn ^ is still about 80 tons a month? 

Mt. Dawson. — Thereabouts. 

President. — For how long have you been able to keep up that output? 

Mr. Dawson. — Four months. We have been putting into stock a very large 
quantity — about lakhs of rupees worth of unished articles at the present 

moment. 

President. — On tliat basis you got an estimate? 

^1/r. Dawson. — Yes, that would give us Its. 8 lakJis. 

President. — In statenieiii 0, you have shown depreciation ou 23 lakhs at 10 
per cent. Ilow do you arrive at the rate of 10 per cent.? 

Mr. Dawson. — Buildings, electrical iiisbaliuent, houses for the staff, houses for 
workmen and the percentage averaged up comes to about 10 per cent, on 
Rs. 23,00,000. 

President \i'e! these (tie income lav rale,-.? 

Mr. Dawson. - VUvse are ilepreciation *inly, F(m example, 2^ per cent, on 
buildings may go up to 12Ji on electric machinery. 

President.- -What I am asking you is are these rates sanctioned by income- 
tax authorities or other rates? 

Mr. Duiimm. - ~V\wy are based jui oiie’.s exporiemH? on the life of a machine 
and the amount which is required to keep it in operation. . 

l*res'dent.- 'rhose are not the. iiicoi le tax rates? 

Mr. Dawson. — No, 

President. — ('an you quote us the average on whj^ch these rates are based? 

Mr. Dawson. -My own experience is something like 36 t.(j 40 years. 

President, — Still after all it is desirable, if possible, if" it is considered that a 
certain rate of depreciation is necessary, to (piute the authority for it. 

Mr. Dawson. — In this case our machinery is entirely of a special character and 
its depreciation, I tliink, can only be estiiiiutcd by taking rather an extreme 
value; but what the c.vatt depreciation will be. I should he able to tell you after 
three years working. It is a special type of macliiiiery and 1 doubt if they have 
any even in England. In America they have similar machines running and 
I have studied the depreciation which they put down for similar machinery and 
wo have followed that. 

President. — Which kind of machinery are you speaking of? 

Mr. 1}aw.<oH. — A larger tiepreciat ion takes pi ne on »)nr jnessing inacliiiies for 
pressing hot steel on aceount of the healed condition in which they are worked 
and the speed at which they are worked. We have had already to execute 
repairs on certain of them and they have not been in operation for even 12' 
months— and those repairs must come in U'lder the total amount of depreciation. 

Mr, t',inwala.—\ should like you Ui give us your cost of production in some 
form. How many months have you been working fully now? 

Mr. Daw.'fon.^-Ynw can take the last two months.* 

Mr. Gmvala.- -\ would like it in this form. Take your raw materials that 
you use and the tonnage and the price that you pay for it. Then you give your 
figure for labour, by wlffeh 1 mean the producing labour: then you add fuel or 
power, service charges, which should include the senior staff, and your water 
and varions other things. Tn this statement B you have given ' junior staff.’ 
Does it mean actual labour? • 


• Statement II UA). 
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Ur Daweon . — This is gsneral soperintending sUff. 

Ur. (Jinwola. — That would come under service charges? 

Mr. Dawson.— Yes. 

Ur. Gtnwaia . — Then you would, after having added that, separately show the 
amount of interest you havo paid and the depreciation. 

Mr, Dawson. — You want that divided up. the actual figures of the last two 
months ? 

Mr. (rinwala. — I would like you to take them separately, raw materials, labour, 
fuel, power and servioe ana office charges. As regards the depr^iation 
of 10 per cent, that may he a rough and ready way of doing it. 
T would like you to show your plant separately, buildings separately, 
machinery and other things separately. Of course there are i^ertam 
kinds of machinery on which you may fairly claim 10 per cent, depreciation 
where the wear and tear is pretty heavy : you can show them separately and 
what you would actually claim. There are other kinds of machinery on which 
depreciation is very much smaller. Buildings and lands you would show 
separately — on the land there is no depreciation — and bring thena into the general 
account. Then I would like you to tell us a.s far as possible your realized 
price for this output or, if you have not sold it, the market price. 

.^fr. Dawson. — T can give you both.* 

;l/r. Oinwala. — You will show what you actually manufacture, say, 12 dozen 
pick u.ves, 30 dozen of something else and so on, and then the wholesale price 
or realized price so much. 

Mr. Dawson. — We have daily production sheets which T can give you. 

.Mr. (iinwaht.-A want the exact pituluction for two months. t Then you would 
show the realized nr realizable price. That will give us an idea as to whether 
you are lo.sing. The idea is to make your account on a profit end loss basis for 
the la?t tw'o complete months. Take August and Repteinner. 1 take it that yon 
are quite clear as to what we want. 

.1/r. Dawson. — Quito clear. 

Mr. OinwnJa. — Do you keep separate cost.s for your production by which 
you determine the .‘•elling price? 

.Mr Dawson. — Wo keep oiu wcuks production co.st, but the selling rate from 
the beginning li.is been governed bv the rates at which similar articles are 
imported. Tf we. do not do th.it, they w'ould not he sold. 

Mr. Crtnwa/a. — Then it is all the more necessary that we must know what 
your (‘o.sls are? 

Mr. Dawson. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So far as your manufactures go, are there any raw materials 
besides steel that you use? 

Mr. Dawson. — Nothing else but steel right through. 

.1/r. Ginwala.-~\ou don't require sulphur or anything like it? 

.1/r. //rtMwn.— Nothing of that sort. We use grinding wheels. They are 
imported and duty is paid on them. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What is the rate of duty? 

.Ifr. Dawson. per cent. 

.Mr. Oinwala. — Are they a big item? 

.Vr. Dawson. — A fairly big item. We shell require in the way of about 
6 or 7 thousand rupees worth of grinding wheel* annually. 

Mr. Matht'r.—’Do they not come as parts of niachinery? 

Mr Dawson. — Ye.s, I am afraid that duty is not 30 per cent. I shall ser.J 
you the correct figure later on.J 

* Stitementa III fB' fad III (F). 
t statement III (C). 
r Now 2| per cent. 
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Mt. 6'i»»a/a.— WJmt I wiinUd to know was whether there WM any ouier kmow 
used hy vou for manufacturing your implements which were liable to duty? Would 
you mind sending us a statement of these articles showing the average consumption 
per year of such articles and the rate of duty you pay? 

Hfr, Dawson. — We will send you that.* The grinding wheels are tha only 
things that we iniport direct and the others are bodght in the country. 

Mr. Oinwala.--’ln your statement B, you have got what you cajl overhead 
cliarges. You are practically doubling your junior staff salaries. Should it 
be necessary to do that? 

Mr. Dawifon.—ln the case of our full production, we will have to run three 
shifts of eight hours each. T’hat means supervision for each shift. 

Mr. Ctinwala. — It seems rather a big ainnunt. ^ 

Mr. Dawson. — At the present moment we have not found it possible to reduce 
it still further. Perhaps we will be able to do it later on. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Tliese charges seem to me to be rather high. 

Mr. flnw.Mon.— The junior staff form an intelligent type of men who are to do 
the educational part of the work in training up Indians in various processes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Axe they Europeans or Indians? 

Mr. Dawson, — Indians are being specially trained. There are two Europeans 
and two Anglo-Indians. This is skilled supervision and for that we require men 
who would see that the outturn ‘u coming up to the standard. 

Mr Ginwala. — I would like to know whom the senior staff includes? 

Mr. Dawson. — It includes throe, Mr. Johnson, Mr. Leach and the Master 
Mechanic at the Works. 

Mr. Ginwala* — And the junior staff, I suppose, includes foremen? 

Mr. Dawson. — Head foreman and subordinate foremen; it includes clerks, 
and in fact everything which cannot be pub down directly as wages or as senior 
staff salaries. 

Mr. Ginwda. — You have got throe very big items whioh would constitute 
nearly one third of the total expenditure. Arc the Bombay office charges a fixed 
amount allowed by the Company? 

Mr. Dawson. — These are fixed charges which include my salary and my clerical 
establishment in the Bombay OHao 

Mr. Ginwala.— Wwi is it neces.saiy in a case like this to have a Bombay Office? 

Mr. Dawson.— \ am not in a position to answer that question. I think it is 
(Company, 

Mr. Ginwala. — You are the Matiagoi in iliargo, I take it? 

Mr. Dawson. — Yea. 

Mr, Ginw<da. — It is necessary for us to know whether the business which 
asks for protection is run on economical lines. T would like you to answer the 
uuestion whether in a case like this it is at all necessary to have a Bombay 
Office, because your sale in Bombay must be very small on the whole. 

Mr. Daws^on.—The Company is registered in Bombay and it is a Bombav 
Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is a vei’y slight difficulty. 

Mr. Dawson.— The whole sales organisation as well as the campaign is con- 
ducted from the Bombay office. 

Afr. (/mw’rt/fl.— Considering that your principal market would be Bengal, it 
seems rather unusual that you should have all these establishments in Bombay 
and not in Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Dawson.'^As the Agents' headquarters are at Bombay, I presume that 
they would like to have an office under their direct- control. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That increases the cost to the country, does it not, if you 
get protection? ^ ^ > j 

Mr. Dawson. — [ don’t know that I ran give you an an.swor “ yes *' or “ no ” 

It is a question wJiere one can with advantage ix>ncentrate, as it were, the financial 
side of the business with the prodijctive side. 


• Statement III (6>. 
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Mr, GimcaJa, — In this case if wu look at tiie import figures of the different 
provinces and Presidencies, it will he seen that every year practically Bengal 
is responsible for 9/lOth if not more. Therefore your competition is in Bengal 
and you will have to meet it in Bengal. To that extent. I tltink, it ia better 
for the business that the whole of the offhe and the whole of the expenditure 
should be incurred ns nem* Bengal ns possible. That is why in yonr case it 
is all the more necessary. 

Mr Dawiot ^. — My own personal opinion is that it is probable that expenses 
might be reduced by tJiat, but 1 w<.uld not like to say at the ni nnent wnother 
the change would result in any saving, and I think that it would also he 
the same in Calcutta. 

Mr. Gimvala, — No, it. may make a difference. 

In the case of power supplies, you liave imreased the amount from Rs. 2,000 
to Hs. 9,000. Uoe.s it mean that e.stablishmeut.s \\ould be iucreasetl or that more 
machinery would come into operation? 

Mr. Dawson. — It is an increase in the number of machines at work and the 
period of time during wiiich they would be .at Avork, We arc not at piesent 
running the whole of our machinery in one shift. If we put the whole of our 
machinery in operation, then we would require three shifts. 

President. — That is the point. The rate of the ptAver expenditure per ton 
is actually liigher with tlu* full production than it is with a ([uarter of the 
production. 

.1//. (rininilfi,- -.Again Tran.spoitalion has jumped up si.\ times from 600 to 
5,600. It ought to be less in proportion. 

.1/r, cost of Iransportatam in each pailiciilar instance is going 

to be increased. At the present moment it is from a siding close to the work.s. 
Under the new coriditions, Ih.'i* .siding will he eIo.se to u.s. We .shall have to 
haul a longer di.stiince than Ave did in the fii.st instam'e. As a matter of faet. 
in.slead of being tlireo quarters of a mile, it will be three miles. 

Ml. (rinii'idn. 'I'he next big item is ('t>al Supply. It goes u}K but less in 
proportion, 

.1//. Duu'i<on.~']\ would be less iu proj>orlion lM>«au.se the furnace will not 
be .stopped. 

.l/r. (iinu'nla.- The next big item is Ston-s. What are tlu'se stores? 

Mr. Unu i<()n . — IJelting. lead for tlie metal l iii nace.s tor lieatiiig and tempering, 
general electric fittings for the whole Avorks and the general stores of bolts and 
iiut.s, oil and grease, etc, 

Mr. (rlnu'ola . — Von liase gut Machinery Jlcpair.s. another hig item. 

Mr. Dawfion . — That includes labour and the kind of machinery that you require 
for repairs. 

Mr. Oinwald . — I think that fhe.se (avo go together. 

Mr Dawson . — Not exactly. 

Mr (rii) woif/. — \ <m have put doAA'ti the interest on h»an as a fixed amount. 


Mr. Dawson . — There is a fixed dejwsit for .a certain period on which we 
pay interest. 

Mr f/ini/yi/a.— You cannot put that a.s a ])ermanciit charge. 

.Mr. jOaw.^on.-— AVe Avould redo<*m it as socm as we have enough money. At the 
pre.sent moment it is overhead rh.irgc and it has got to he reex)vered. 


Mr. Ginwala.^M Avliat rate is the selling c<>mniission fixed? 

Mr. Dawson.- -TjJ per cent, on realisations. 

Mr. Gtnua^a . — It .seern.s rather a large amount surely. 

IK cannot get any good people to takejt up for anything 

than that. If the .sales increased, they might think of reducing the figure; but 
nobody will take it up now for anything less than 7^ per cent. * 

this case, if you had the full output, it would carry away 
coital which would be aJmo.st equivalent to the profit on the total 
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Mr. Dawton.'^li is quite possible— in fact on the whole it is ce^ii^that 
that figure would be very materially reduced if the sales were increased. As tne 
Agent is trying to get the same amount on a small turnover, he requires a 
greate>* percentage. 

Mr. Oinvialu.-A mean that it is a big percentage considering the small capital 
of the Company. 

Mr DawBon.—li is a big percentage at the present moment? 

Mr Oinwnfa. — t^ltimately it will become so. At present it is only Rs. 50,000 
a year. 

Mr. Daw.'ton . — It is calculated at the same rate. I am convinced that I am 
absolutely safe in assuring yon that if the production and sales went up, it 
would be po.ssihle to reduce that percentage and the Agents would*be perfectly 
saii.sfled. 

.1/r (iinu'ula . — Is this selling e.oinmis8ion or Agents' commission? 

Mr. DawBon. — Agents’ commission. 

Mr. 6'in<t;a/a.— But then they w)uld have to give commission to those who 
sell for them. 

Mr. Damon . — They appoint some sub-agents. We have nothing to do with 
the commission given to sun-agents 

Mr. Oinwala . — Supposing you sold direct from your works, will the Agent 
be entitled to the commission? 

Mr. DawBon.^}\e is not entitled to the whole. In that case be is entitled 
to only one half of what ho would otherwise have got. 

Mr. <7intiYdu.-'Taking the Qnvernment sales, are they regarded as sales or 
orders ? 

.\fr. Dnu’Bon . — Most of the.se are done direct by the office. 

Mr. fiinumln. — Your .iffioe at 4anishedpnr or at Bombay? 

Mr. Dnumn . — Bombay office. 

Mr. commission is paid on that? 

Mr. Dawson, — No. They would be treated as direct sales from the head 
(»ffico without going into the questit»n of the jurisdiction of Jthe Agent. 

.Mr. HinM'ata . — Ts this contract part of the agency contract? 

Mr. Dawson. — 7^ per rent, forms part and parcel of the contract. It is 
subject to change at any time on three months’ notice. 

.Mr. Oinwala . — Is there a minimum fixed? 

.1/r. Dawson . — There is no minimum fixed. We have left that to be an open 
figure to he modifie<l later after having achieved something respectable in the way 
of sale. 

Mr. ~Thi8 working capital of Ks. 3 lakhs pou have taken on a year's 

turnover ? 

Mr. /?rtwon.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwal a.^Thni is to say, you allow one whole year for the locking up of 
the capital? 

Mr ZJouwoii.— Yes. 

Mr. Oinwtda.’—li seems rather a long time. 

Mr. Dau^son.— That is so. I have tried to explain to the President that 
Uiese figures do not take into consideration any sales realisations. These figures 
are given to show what would he the overhead charges in the ease of 80 tons 
per month production and in the case of 340 tons per month production, and 
the amount of capital that would be locked up in eacn case for a similar period. 
They are merely proportionate figures. I would like to make it quite clear 
that that statement is ftiven solely trith a view to show how the overhead charges 
would come do>vn if the production increased. 

ilfr. Oinwala . — I take it (hat tjiis is chiefly for stock on hand? 

Mr. />(fiuson.— That does not take into consideration stock on hand. 

jiff. Omwda.—\ am talking of the working coital. ^ 
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Mr, Dawtm.^li would enable yon to carry on for that ^riod at that rata 
of production, irrespective of the fact whether any realisations of sales were 
effected or not in both cases. 

Mr. Ginwala , — You don’t have to keep large stocks of raw materials T 

Mr. Dat 08 on. — No. We usually keep for two or three months. VVe are 
required to give the Tata Co. 3 tiionihs' notice, but they have been able to give 
os in less than that period. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^What are the principal sizes of bars you require? 

M r, DawBon. — 2^ x 2j. 

lixl 

4ix3 

4ixi 

4x3- 

These are the ordinary standard sizes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — How do your pre.sent price.s compare with the rontinonial 
prices ? 

Mr. IJiiw.^on.- I (aiinot get any Continental price.s at the moment. 

Mr. What I want to know is, i.s there anything in the Continental 

standard which would prevent you from using the Continental bars? 


Mr. Dawnon. — These are .special sections. 

Mr, i Ginwala . — Apart from sections : I am talking of the quality of the steel. 

Mr. Dnwiton. — The steel which we require is a high carbon steel. It is 

specially made and Kdled for the particular pu^se. it is not a standard 
article and it is not quoted as a standard article. There is an increase of Rs. 30 
a ton for this particular giade of .steel over ordinary steel. 

Mr. Ginwala . — For the special quality what is the basis price? 

Mr, DawAOn. — The English basis price is £9 a ton. 

Mr. Ginwala,— \o\i say that this special steel cijntains more carbon. Have 

you to pay anything extra for that or is that included in the basis price? 

Mr. I)<tn\*on.- A\ is not included. It has to he a«ide(l to Tata’s price. 

It i.s ttliout £1-10-0 per ton. 

Mr. Ginwala . — How much do you pay for sizes? 

Mr. Dawnon.—lw some partidilar <ases a small e.xtra. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Do you a.ssess the difference in price between the higher 

quality of steel and the ordinary one at about thirty shillings? 

Mr. Dawson . — Just about that. 

Mr. OinwtJa . — Another thirty .shillings you pay for the sizes? 

Mr Dawson. — No. 


Mr. Ginwala.— Apurl from that, you just now told me that for the better 
tpiality of steel you paid .something more. 

Mr. Dawson.— Very small jreicentage, a fraction of a penny per pound. 

.1/r. Ginwala. Do 1 understand you to say lliat 'I'atas' specially roll steel for 
you according to your .specifications? 
ilfr. Dawson. — Yes. 


Mr. Ginwala . — You found no difficulty? 

Mr. Dawson.— Sone wliats^rever. One could not liave got anything better. 
Mr. Ginwala . — Are your orders promptly executed? 

Mr. Dawson.— ’they gave us whenever we wanted. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Yon have got to give three months’ notice? 

Mr. Dawson.— Ye^. 


Mr. (rinu:a/a.->WIiat is the quantity of your orders? 

* ^ Between 100 and 200 tons. They have asked us to in’ve 

tor 200 tone but they have executed orders for lees without aoy protest! ^ * 
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Uf. tfiwi^What is the protection you 
got 15 per cent, \rotection and you want another 20 pei cent, a , 

Mt» Daw6on. — ^Yes. , i ? 

Mr. ainwala.—\Ve want to know why yon want anpthei' 20 per cent protec ton . 

Ur. Daw,m,.-n will enable us U. work up to oui. full 
on the basis of our present product produce at 

in the market. There is such a difference in the cost of law materials. 

Ur. Ginwala.-^ want to know what you really want, on *ihat you base 
your (‘lairn? 

Mr. Dawmn.-A cannot exactlv give a figure. It must be worked out on a 
pr(»bablo reduction of coh^. 

Mr. f;m«.’rt/a.-According to li.e pre.sent figures we will 
Vou want to get 35 |H*r cent, on that. That would mean about Ils. 9 lakhs 
directly to the cour»try. It will cost the country a good deal more ^J^cause not 
only it would cost the « ouiitry Its. 9 lakhs on what the country imports on these 
present figures, but it would semi up the prices of similar articles which are 
man u fact ureTl in tl/e cduntry. They may be clumsy articles but it a man sees 
that he has got to pay Rs. 5 of wliich Rs. 1-8-0 is the duty and another man 
says “ f will sell you the inferior aitnie at Rs. 4. ’’ He may buy it, though 
the other niaii may have been sollifig it before at Rs. 3. 


Mr DaiVMon . — There is that possibility. 

Mr. (/inv'iifa . — As to what that possilfility is v\e have no idea at pre.sent 
becau.se we have no means (»f knowing how iniirli of that indigenous article is 
manufactured. 

Mr. Dau'non. -'Vhore is nfitiiing mamil.iclured of a reasonable standard mdi* 
geiinusly such as that we arc manuractui ift^ for public bodies such as munici* 
palities, railways, etc. 

Mr. Oinu'uldt — Do you call tliose " agiiiullural implements?” They do not 
csune in anywhere umler lliis descri|rtion. io the Tariff Schedule. 


Mr. ])awi*oH . — Tlie only classification uc < .m get is ” agricultural implements ’ 
classifiod in the C-u.stoms return. 

Mr. Ginwa/n . — See item 69 in the Customs schedule. Under ‘ Cutlery, hard- 
ware, implements and insti iimcnts.’ 'riiore are the thifigs that come free, and 
then there arc two hardware items, implements other than agricultural, which 
carry it duty of 15 per cent. I am just trying to point out to you that the 
figures u.s given by you do not really mean anything. 

Mr. Duu'f>nu . — III K. (n) ‘ Agi icultuial implements — e.xcluding cutlery’ is the 
figure I have taken. 

Mr, Gmu'dla . — Hut tho.sc ctmtain articles that you do not manufacture. None 
of your implements at present an* dc.scMbeil us ‘agricultural implements.’ 

Mr. Dmvsm . — 'Hiey arc cluascfl as “ Haul ware ” {a) agricultural implements, 
and are liable to a dut\ •" 15 per cent. 

-They u )Uid conn- in the Tariff under “Hardware, iron-mongery 
and tools, all sorts, not ^ ihcrwise specified.” 

Mr. Am von. -Then. ; was tf)ld wrongly by the customs authorities here 
and at Calcutta, that the figure I should take was ” Agricultural implements 
other than cutlery ” classed as above. 

]tfr. Gitnrnht , — My point is this, that it does not help you either, because 
you have given the figures of agricultural implemouts which come free of duty. 

Mr. Datr.^on.~~\ do not tliink I am wrong. “Agricultural implements — 
Hardware— other than cutlery ” -rdassified under that heading in the Customs 
retiu'ns was given to me by the Director of Statistics and the Trade Commis- 
sioner. 


Mr. Ginu'dln. — I’liese pickaxes and other things which cariy a duty cannot 
be included in the “ agricultural iipplements ”, which pay no duty. 

Hfr, DawBtm.—* Agricultural implements-^Hardware ' is tha heading under 
whi^ they ooipe at Ue present moment « 
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Mr. ifotAer.— There is ao entry in the Tarii! schedule of “ agricultural imple- 
ments— hardware.'* Under the main heading “ Cutlery, hardware, implemenU 
and instruments ” there is an item “ Hardware, ironmongery and tools, all 
sorts not oUierwise specified." 

Mr. Giuwaia* — I am afraid you will have to investigate these figures for 
yourself. There is nothing to snow that these pickaxes and shovels that you 
manufacture are in these figures. 

Prenident. — It seems to me clear that the imports under the heading 
“ Agricultural implements " must include in addition to the things that you 
manufacture all wese things which under the tariff are admitted free. That 
seems absolutely certain. 

Mr. Dawion. — None of the things that we manufacture are admitted free. 
Agricultural machinery is admitted free. 

President. — The figures given in the Customs return may possibly include 
things which you manufacture, but they certainly include things which you 
do not manufacture and on which no duty is paid. 

Mr. Dawson. — Your argument shows that we have over-estimated the quantity 
required. But that is the only thing that we could possibly get from the 
Customs people. I spent some time with the Trade Commissioner and the 
Director of Statistics. The latter said that it was the only figure available 
covering the type of things that we manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala. — These things that you manufacture do not come in under 
“Agricultural implements." The inference is that there is a good deal manu- 
factured in the country which it may not include. The position is this : If 
we put on a tariff on the kind of thing.s that you manufacture, it would be very 
difficult for u.s to know what it is going to <.'Ost the country because the price 
of ail the articles corre.sp4jnding to the things that you manufacture will go up. 

Mr. Dawson. — If the price of the raw material goes up the price of the 
article indigenously manufactured will go up. 

;l/r. Ginwala. — Why .should the price of raw material go up? 

Mr. Dawson. — If it does go up. 

Mr. Ginwala. — My point is this. As the President has pointed out to you 
on this classification “ Agricultural im|$lement.s " that 1 read out to you and 
from which you liave taken your figures there is no duty, and therefore it is 
not mentioned in the return.s. The diiiiahle articles only come in here. Under 
the other heading nil kinds of tools are included and we have no means of 
finding out whether these tools are the kind of articles that you manufacture or 
how much of them are the kind of tools that you do not manufacture. 

Mr. Dawson. — I was distinctly told by the Director of Statistics and the 
Trade Commissioner that that wa.s the ngure relating to Agricultural imple- 
ments excluding cutlery and electro-plated ware under Hardware — III (a) and 
that the.se were the articles that we manufactured and on which we were paying 
a duty of 15 per cent. In none of the Customs returns do they separate these 
items at all : they lump them under the same heading. 

Mr. Ginwala.— You have got no basis upon which you can find out for yourself 
what you are competing against? 

Mr. Dawson. — I do not know. The figures we had to depend on were 
those given by the Customs authorities. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As I have shown you they are of no help to us. * 

Mr. Mather. — Have you thought of looking at the British Export Trade 
returns? The exports to India there may be correctly classified. 

Afr. Dawson. — They are classified under Hardware and there is no sub-division 
and therefore that is not going to help us very much. It is iinpoaaihle to get 
separate items either in the Indian or British returns. * 

Mr. Ginwala.-~-Wo really do not know how much it wTiold cost the country 
on the imported articles : nor can we say how much it would cost on the indi- 
genous articles because the prices upon them will go up. 

Mr. Dawson. — Unless there is some means d>y which Government can give 
us the total amount imported, these are the only authorities to 'whom we can 
apply ; we do not know anything more. 
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Mf. Please give me the prices of the principal articles that you 

tnaiiufacture : they are half a dozen at present. 

Mr. Dawson.— We shall give you that.* 

Mr. ainwnla.—An a matter of fact, in order to see whether you have a claim 
for protection or how you arc affected hy this* foreign c^ompetition you have 
to give UH your prices, cost of production in the case of every article that you 
nianufa(;lurc, and you uill ha.o to give us more or les.s the precise description 
of the. articles that you iiiiimifacturc and then you will tell us the price at 
which similar aiticle.s :ire imported and sold. 


/I/a Ihift'-'ton . — We will give you all these details. 

Air. llinwttln.- Au paiagrapii 2 of your second letter, dated 27th September, 
you have given us a list of the articles, I take it that these ’'«re the articles 
that you manufacture y 


Mr. Dawson. — Yes, 


Mr. Ginwa/a . — Most of these articles are strictly not agricultural implements. 
They are not used hy agriculturists. 

Mr. Dawson . — Picks and powrufi.^ are used in all agricultural countries : 
they are used very largely in Madras and My.sore. 

Mr. f/i/t </’u/u,---Tho.so other inifileiuents .are not agricmltural implements. It 
is to your advantage if they are not agri<‘uitural imfdernents because there is 
always an outcry against raising the priies of agricultural implements. 

Mr. Dawson.- A pick is an agritultural implement. 'I’hat is used by agri 
culturisls enormously to break d<»\vn the earth. 

Mr. Ginwaia. -I)o tJiey use those implements for tliat purpose : T thought 
we had not reuclied that stage yet. The kind of picks that 1 saw in your 
works are more intended for mining. 

Mr. Daw.ion.- -They are used in addition for mining, road repairs, railway 
work, all s(»rts of ipiarry woijt and things of that sort. 

Mr, Ginwaia. — 'I’hat is just my point. Is it correct to describe your Com 
pany as an agricultural implements Company? 

Mr. Dawson . — I have nothing to do with the selection or choice of the name. 

Air. Ginwaia . — Tt is unfortunate that you should call your implements agri- 
cultural implements whereas on the whole they are not. 

Mr. Dawson . — Agricultural tools would be nearer the mark. 

Mr. Ginwaia . — I do not know what will he nenror the mark hut this is far 
from the mark. 


Mr. Dawson . — The Company was formed long before 1 had nnything to do 
with it. I cannot criti<’ise it very mm h, 

Mr. Ginwaia — What are your principal difficulties at the present moment? 

Mr. Dawson . — The difficulty of coni|>etition we liave to meet with, for instance 
the low prices existing due to (lerman and British competition — the (fifficulty 
of selling against the low rates at wliich they can at present be imported. That 
is the only ilifficiiUy we have. 

Mr. Ginwaia.-— 'You call that a temporary difficulty or a permanent one? 

Mr. Daw.son . — It has been existing now for some months and there has been 
no change. The prices have dropped, and consistently, for the whole of the 
year, and in some cases they have gone down very low. 

Mr. Ginwaia.— Ave there any permanent difficulties other than competition 
from which you are suffering? 

Mr. DrtK’son.— There are none, 

Mr. Ginwaia . — ^What about your labour? 

Mr. Dawson . — It is extremely good and we have nothing to complain about it. 

Afr. Ginwaia.— Are you all right as regards fuel? 

Mr. Dawsoti . — Fuel also. We have the moat econoniical means of using fuel. 

Mr. Ginwaia . — What about raw materials? 


• Statement III (B\ 
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Mr. Dawson. are perfectly satisfied under our present contract and, 
provided there i.? no change in it, we shall continue to be satisfied. 

Afr, Ginwala, — When you send the statements vou have promised you will 
point out to us how much duty you propose on each particular kind of material 
in rupees. • 

Mt. Dau'.*on. — Yes. We only want to cover the difference in price.* 

Mr. (iinu'al a.— Then of course you w'ill have to add a reasonable sum for 
your profits. What do you regard as reasonable on your share capital? 

Mr. Daw.'iun . — 10 per cent. 

;l/r. (tinu'ufa. — You can sliow that at the end. 

Mr. Da\r'*on. — Yes. 

Mr. Kah. — Am 1 to understand, Mr. Daw.son, tliat you want protection of 
two kinds, namely, first, you want juotectiun in order to protect yourself when 
the duty on steel, .is it is proposed, is iiuTWsed? 

Mr. JJawaon. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — And secondly, supposing the duty stands where it is to-day even 
tlien you want a certain measure of protection? 

Mr. Dau'^on. — Ve.s. 


Mr. hah-, —III that case when the duty is not increased and stands where 
it is, how imuh d«i y<Mi want? 

Mr. iJau'so/t.- ] shall give you definite figures after wo have worked out 
the figures whic'Ji Mr. (linwala has asked for.* 

Mr. Kale, lhat amount which you will .send us later, how long do you expect 
it will he necessary? 

• 'Y'’’ imjiussil.h* lor me to .say, luit if protect i.m i.s granted 

it shf'uld he for a reasotiahlc time suhjecl to modification. If wo can work 
successfully w ithout piote< tion we would certainly not a.sk for it to bo continued 
hut until that time we .shall he ju.slified in asking hir its I'ontinuanco. 

Mr Kah. MX we ooiisolo <.urselves with the idea that in a few years it 
would he possible for you to stand on your own legs and compete with the 
foreign stuff? 


Mr l),ur^on.— \ have no doubt. There must he u lime at which people will 
stop dumping into this ••ountry. Dumping is going <»n now ami going on in an 
enormous degiee. not only in this particular thing hut in everything else, and 
things are actually sold lu this country to day at prices at which it is not 
possible to buy iti hrigland, 

Mr. hah’. -Does that apply to the articles you manufaclure ? 

Mr. Nut directly l.iit ( am giving yuii (lie |).,sitioii. its tliey are 

still impurlmg at 21-. a , «t delivered fur picks fur luciil siipplv. it rntlier ieenis 
to imply that they are still cheap. 

d/r. AVe.-- .Assuming that emdition:; are re.sloied to normal and dumping 
ceases in that case liow long a |>eriorl appnainiately will you take to be ahJo to 
compete with the foreign article, — .say 5 years or 10 years? 

Mr. Dau.-<on.~-]f we cannot do it in five years I think we ought to give it 
up as a had job. ® k ^ 

Mr. AVi/e.— The country cannot afford to give protection unless it is for a 
temporary period. » 1.0 a 


atte^^thft''pSr"* '"*™ reconsideratioii 

Afr. A nfr.— Mr. (linwala asked yuii certain questions about your Botiibav 
tlm^at't'J/ more economical to locale tbe office in Bombay 

^ IJ Jamsbedpur? Suppose it was loeated.at Calcutta There 

would then be Calcutta expenses instead of Bombay expenses j and Jamshedpur is 

Md “ao‘’inhl"’loi."^'" ‘ > T “'■7 ?" Or Mies and purSiase, 

in CaTcuTu or JaMpur " «>“ 


• See Statement III (covering letter). 
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Mr. Dawim.—li i» an ndvanUge to have the office in Bombay. T he 
are in Bombay and point, which might l» settW m a few 
will have to 1» .ettled by Ulegram or letter if the office »*_Tata^ 
Calcutto, and Calcutta would be more expensi^vo for the “ 9^ 

than Bombay. 1 do not think Tatanagar would be a suitable ^ 

office as one would have to travel constantly frbm Bombay to Tatanagar 
order to be in touch with things. 

Mr. Kdt.-So it would cause you inconvenience and expense. 

Mr. Dawi(m.—\i would be extremely inconvenient if you ^ 

Jamshedpur, and it woqjd also be inconvenient if you located it at Lalcuiia. 

Mr. A'tf/fi.— Are we to take it that, when you begin to manufacture to the 
full capacity of your plant, you will be able to turn out largg* quantities ot 
tools and implements such as those used by the common cultivator, lo-day you 
are producing implements which are more used by contractors for repairing roads 
and for other purposes and less for ordinary operations of cultivation? 

Mr. IJnwtion.—U&y I give you my view? The Company was started with a 
definite idea that there was a certain demand for these particular articles which 
we are doing at the present moment. It was never the idea to continue on these 
lines. They are ready to take up other articles if there is demand. 

Mr. Kale.— the idea was that you ought to encourage agricultural improve- 
ment and that is why you started the industry to manufacture things required 
by the ordinary cultivator? 

Mr. DawHon . — I believe that was the idea 


Mr. Kale . — My impression was that when the CJompany was started you found 
that there was not much demand for these artii^les and you turned to produce 
these implements. 

Mr. in </,’«««.— That is the idea exactly. One would start a factory or works 
with a known demand in the market, tmt to establish oneself on a standard 
article of a particular (luality re(juires efficiency and time. We are ready to do 
things which the country needs*. 

Mr. Kale . — Have you made any attempt to popularise your implements in the 
country side? 

Mr. Dnumn . — We meet any special demand through our Agents and .sub-agents. 
The demand is growing for implements like pou'rahn. We have enquiries coming 
in from the south of India wnere those are used to a large extent. We have 
inquiries also from Madras, Mysore and Travancorc in .some from or other. 


Mr. Kale . — I want to know if the demand for iron ploughs, for instance, is 
increasing in the country in spite of the hack war dne.ss and ignorance of the average 
cultivator. Will it he fiossible for you to push on the sale among the-se people so 
that your improved and cheaper implements may be available to the poor 
cultivator ? 


Mr. Dawmn. — We are not nmking anything like complete ploughs now. These 
things we propose txi take up later on. There is demand for ploughs and other 
things whic^ we investigated and we propose to meet” that demand ^ter. 

Mr. Kale . — T want to know whether you contemplate some change in the 
proportion of the agricultural implements you are turning out, and will turn out 
more and more the ordinary impleiuents of agriculture? 

Mr. Dawson .— idea is at the present moment as far as possible to make 
,our present position .successful. If we can do that we will extend our works-^we 
have got the land and the raw materials— and turn our attention to the manu- 
facture of ploughs and other agricultural implements. 

Mr. Kale . — In that case yon would be able to justify the name of your 
Company as The Agricultural Implements Company? 

Mr. Dawson . — I thank you for the suggestion. 

Mr. Mather . — Can you tell us how’, in your arrangement with the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. for fixing the price of steel, you ascertain the English and American 
prices for this particular quality of steel? 

Mr. J9aw0fi.~The English and American quotations are taken from the 
“ Iron Age ” (American) and the “ Ironmonger ’* (English) and on that the extra 
charge for this miality of steel, En^flish and American, was added and Uie average 
worked out to ^ shillings a ton for that grade of at^ 
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Ur, Afa/Aer.— What form of aieel do you take aa the baaia? 

Mr, Dawson . — Ordinary mild steel. 

Mr. Muthtr.-— In what form! 

Mr. Dawson.-^iotX bars. 

Mr. Mather . — How is this 30 shillings ascertained? 

Mr, Dawson . — This is ascertained by enquiry from manufacturers from England 
and America. It is based on the additional price for this quality.* 

Mr. Mather . — Suppose the difference between ordinary mild steel and your 
steel fluctuates in London and New York, have you any automatic method of 
finding it out? 

Mr. Dawson. — We have no such method. We scarcely think it is necessary. 
There is no likelihood of much change taking place. 

Mr. Mather . — I am not speaking now of the manufacturing cost, but the 
market price may fluctuate. 

Mr. Dawson. — It may fluctuate on the basis price. 1 don’t know that I have 
seen it change on extras. 

Mr. Mathtr. — Some extras have changed enormously. I am just wanting to 
ascertain your method. You mentioned earlier to-day that as a possible advantage 
of English manufacturers of similar finished goods, they may be able to buy 
more aieaply than you can take as your basis price. You indicate there that 
it is pos.sibIe that an English manufacturer is buying his steel at less than the 
nominal market rate for tiiat quality of .steel. Can’t you take advantage of that 
if that is happening? 

Mr. Dawson. — I have explained the reason why we cannot. We are under 
an agreement with the Tata Co. so long as they are able to supply us. 

Mr. Mather. — (,’an’t you get any benefit out of that in fixing the price that you 
are paying to the Tata Co. ? 

Mr. Dawson.— -The agreement is binding that we shall purchase all our require- 
ments from them. 

Mr. Mather.— Whni 1 want to know is whether you pay to the Tata Co. a 
price fixed entirely on market quotations of the steel, or a price fixed on the 
price of actual tran.sactions ? 

Mr. Dawson. — We pay according to ordinary market quotations as published 
in the Iron Age or the Ironmonger. 

Mr. Mather . — To that extent when the market Is a buyers’ market and the 
selling price is actually below the market quotation you are at a slight dis- 
advantage ? 

Mr. Dawson. — Yes, but it might be the other way about to the same extent. 

Mr. Mather . — You have told us that the c. i. f. prices of the implements that 
you make have come down considerably from June to the current month. 

Mr. Dawson . — Yes. 

Mr. Mather . — But there has also been quite a substantial fall in the price of 
steel in England during that period? 

Mr. Dawson . — The figures that I have got recently show that the prices have 
dropped. Our quotations dropped from 1^. 189 to 184. In June it was 193. 
There has been no change in the American quotations. 

Mr. Mather . — That I think would modify and tone down any changes in 
the English market? 

Mr. Dawson.— 

Mr. Mather.— Yon think you may not be able to give us any definite idea 
about the relation between the present price of £ngT|ph implements and the 
pre-war price ; do you consider that they are at any rate very low ? The general 
impreesion that I got from your representation is that you think that this is 
very largely dne to the attempt on the part of English manufacturers to dump 
m the Indian market. • 


• See Statement m(l). 
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Mr, Dawson— Hhtii is my information. 

Mr. Mather, — ibon*t you think that at any rate a part of the present low 
price may be accounted tor by the increased emciency in the manufacture . 

Mr. Dawson— I don’t think so. I had the privilege of ^oing through a lot 
of works in England and I found that it is the one particular line of work 
where there has been no change from year to year, and there are no up-to- 
date works as we have got here, hut there is one distinct advantage and that is-^ 
the skilled labour has been in tlie trade from generation to generation and is 
more efficient than what we Imve here. I 

Mr. Mather . — J visited in the summer of this year English works making 
this kind of tool and my own impression was that while there was quite a lot 
to be desired tijcre wero^very substantial improvements as regards individual 
machines, a?id that it is at any rate po.ssible that they have reduced their working 
costs cofisirlerably. My own feeling is that I should require fairly definite 
evidence before 1 would he inclined to put down the whole of the low price to 
an attempt to dump on the Indian rnurlcet. 

— 'l’'*ke the 6 Ih. picks. These picks have been quoted in 
Honihay at Its. 16 ji dozon, carriage and duty paid on them. Now the raw 
matormi costs you 8^ annas, then there are the workmanship, overhead charges, 
•j 1 and duty, landing (diarges and everything else : I think it is quite 
evident that there js liunipjng and a pretty con.sideral)le dumping too. 

^ maintain positively that there is no 

dumping and cannot he any dumping, hut f think that there are other possible 

old"'uH'’wll!!'ii "v'^ f'"' '*• "‘■'itauco, Mr. folrireon 

, .r nT®,'?.""'’'''''"'’' I'atween pre-war and present 

i: rraattli; irwn’rifprtwl^r* kind of tool 

;tyTa”;‘lrd"to":oVz.p“5:. ■" 

Mr. Mather .— same thing has happened in other countries. 

ninilfo ‘i ^ bring down vour 

n anufacturmg cost unless your raw materials go down to a very great extent— 

EngUnd,^ ^ labour charges have remained constant in 

. the price of your articles prohahly you lose as comnared 

with the pre-war price and the price of a numUr of other articles are fower 
than one would expect on the face of it. Hut 1 don’t i ^ 

dumping!''^ ***'‘^’ is dirfi 

1 ^**^^'**^^- ^1 hen there is the low freigfit. You can cot the stuff nni nt ifl 

Mr. Daw.»on.—\ es, 21 shillings a cwt, for picks for sale in England. 

Air. iVuMcr—There is no indi<>«tion Uiat that was the special export rate. 

Mr. Orti/v-nm.— That was an advertisement in the Ironmonger. 

f “ow.r'^Jiccy a™ "tide. 

Mt. 0«w,o«.-No. 1 should toko U that this is the bottom price 

..ef of a'Xll^rX.'"’*"^ I kav. ool, 

It u fwrly clear that a certain amount of improvement ehonld be p^ible aboat 
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the meanings of some of these items. 8upp<^e the Board accede to your 
request and decide to recommend some increase in the duty on the articles that 
you make, wUl you tell the Board exactly how they ought to be described for 
the purpose of the schedule so that it may not cause any confusion? You may 
put it in writing and sen^d it to us. 

Mr. Dmv^an.-^M is an important point. At the present moment 1 cannot see 
any other definition than that put by the Customs authorities. 

Mr. Mather . — They come in at present on the tariff schedule as “ All other 
tools not otlierwise specified.” If the Hoard do make any recommendation in 
favour of your articles, it will ohvbmhJy be necessary for tliem to specify your 
tools and presumably to omit the others. 

Mr. I)awKon.—\i will also be iiece.ssarv for us to get what proportion of 
tools imported are included in tiiat .statement. 

.Mr. .Mather. — I .simply want you (u help the Hoard witli a defir'ition suitable 
for inclu.sitm in the .scliedule of the aiiiiles for which you want protection. 

.1//. 'I h.it ' in he done \r}y easily.” 

Mr. Matht r. t an let iis ha\f that in writing. 

Tliere is just one other tjue.stion. The statement lliat you have put in makes 
it very flear that your total ci).st will ;:;o tlown as your output increases. 

.1//, Dmrsf.n.- -Yes. 

.\/r. .Mather.- -CiiU you give us an idea a.s to how your output has been 
inci easing during the last 6 months? 

Mr. Iharsan.- For tin? la.st 6 months there ha.s been a sliglti decrease in our 
production. 

Mr. Mather . — Are the imtications more favourable now? 

^fr. Dnw.^aii. — Ve.s, during tlie last month it has been ^ery much more favour* 
able and we tiave a slock large enough to meet ordinarv demand. V\’e desire to 
Imiht up a stock big enough to meet ordinary doniunds quickly and get over 
the delay.s on the railway. 

Mr. Mather . — The indications are that your output is increasing? 

Mr. l)au'-*on. — Ye.s. 

.1//. Mather. -.Nnd your sales too? 

Mr. sales are increasing more and more. The enquiries we 

liave now aie increa.sing very rapidly. 

I*re.*i(ient — From what date did you begin to manufacture? 

Mr. I )a w. <on. -i^evond of January this year: then for a period of four months 
we were held up for changes of machinery. 

I'n-Kident . — You did not manufacture before that? 

Mr. Dau.'tan. - No. 

Presidt iit.~-iyul you draw your fir.st supply of raw .steel from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. at about that time? 

Mr. Dawson . — September of the year previous; then we were experimenting 
for three months. 

/Vcxif/e««.~Does not your contract with the Tata Co. run from the date of 
first supply? 

Mr. DauKon.—V^e had a small consignment from them early in the year for 
experimental pur|x)se.s. lloughly speaking we have run nearly two years of the 
contract. 

/^/•c.<(^W(7l^--The other point i wanted to ask about is as to how you got the 
c. i. f. price of 31 shillings a cwt. : how you got from that to the selling price 
in India of Rs. 710 a ton: 

Mr. Dainton . — To that is added 15 per cent. duty. • 

Pre»ident.-~\}\ the first place 31 shillings a cwt.—what article is that? 

Mr. Dawson. — Picks. • 

* Statement IV (1). 
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is perhaps simpler to convert it toto ton straighUwny vAkh 
comes to 620 shillings a ton, which is equal to Rs. 4o0. 

Mr. Z)aw«on.— Yes. 

Prendmt.—h duty on that of 16 per cent, is about Es. 70 which brings the 
total to Bs. 535. * 

Mr. Dawion.—Yt^. 

/Ve«»rf« 7 ii.~-Then ^ou have got to add the landing charges, say, Rs. 8 to 10 
a ton. That brings it to Rs. M3. 

Afr. Daw»on. — That is for picks alone. 

President.— But the picks cannot form a very large proportion of your pro- 
duction. * 

Mr. Dawson. — We make things which are much more expensive than picks. 
PowTohs per ton work out mt a mucli higher rate. 

President.— Picks and powrahs between them cover a very large amount of 
your production! 

Mr. Dawson. — Yes. 

President.— On the basis of the figure you have given us, assuming for instance 
that the c. i. f. prices of picks vary from 31 to 24, it is very difficult for us 
to work from that as to what it would mean assuming a general fall to the 
same extent all round ; to what exent would the selling price in India be reduced ? 

Mr. Dawson. — 1 can give you that figure.* 

President. — Since your representation was drafted some time ago, I think it 
is very important that you should give all the information you can as to the * 
selling price in India to-day. After all, these are the data we shall have to 
go upon when we make up our minds as to how far these prices are likely to 
continue. And if you can just let us see the calculation by which you get the 
c. i. f. price and the selling price, that will help us. 

Mr. Dawsfm.— Do you mean the wholesale selling price! 

President. — Supposing you liavo got the c. i. f. price for picks and powrahs 
and two or three other things, then just show us how on that basis you 
worked out an average selling price for the lot on the basis of the various 
qualities separately. You have got to average your cost of production to a 
large extent. 

* Statement IV (5). 
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N*. 14. 

Mmn. Kirkwtar Bratn Limitad. 

WBimK. 

Statement I. — Original repreientation submitted by Messrs. Kirioskar 
Brothers, Ltd., to the Tariff Board, dated November 16th, 19tS. 

The Industrial Commission which had been appointed by the Government 
of India to report regarding the Possibilities of the Industrial Growth in 
India have clearly stated in their conclusion as under: — 

** The industrial system is unevenly and in most cases inadequately 
developed; and the capitalists of the country, with a few notable exceptions, 
have till now left to other nations the work and the profit of manufacturing 
her valuable raw materials, or have allowed them to remain unutilised. 
A powerful well-directed stimulus is needed to start the economic develop- 
ment of India along the path of progress. Such a stimulus can only be 
supplied by an organised system of technical, financial and administrative 
assistance ”. 

The recommendation of the committee suffer from a lack of completeness 
inasmuch as the commission was not authorised to express its opinion on 
fiscal matters but the Fiscal Commission appointed at the end of the year 
1921 proposed that a Tariff Board should bo appointed to look into the 
state of Industries in India. The appointment of the Board has therefore 
afforded to the public of India an opportunity to state their case completely 
and lay their difficulties before them. 

The first question placed before the Tariff Board has been the examination 
of the Steel Industry and accordingly the pioneer and the largest steel 
industry in India have stated their case before the Board and have asked 
for 331/3 per cetit., duty on all imported steel. 

We have now been asked by the Tariff Board whether by the imposition 
of this duty, our concern which require a large quantity of, iron and steel 
for the manufacture of improved agricultural implements would be adversely 
affected. 

Every one knows that Agriculture is the largest and most important 
industry of India and also realizes at the same time that it is in a very 
undeveloped state. The ignorance and poverty of the average cultivator 
have very much to do with this case but it is also quite obvious that the 
present Indian cultivator is handicapped to a great extent owing to the crude 
and inefficient type of implements with which he is compelled to carry on the 
work and which prevents him from raising his full share of yield from the 
land. The old wooden plow which has been banded down from father to 
* son without any change for generations has served its term too long. Its 
use in the present days of high cost means a great drawback to the farmer 
in improving his economic condition, since a great deal of his labour time 
and money is wasted through the inefficiency of his implement. The land 
itself fails to reward his efforts, as the wooden plow is unable to bring the , 
potential fertility of the land into action and crops are seldom able to 
thrive. 

The Government Agricultural Department have too well understood the 
loss which India has been suffering from the use of out-of-date implements 
and has been directing its efforts for several years to popularize the improved 
type of implements. 

Those who have watched the events and the need of qnr country’s farmers 
cannot fail to appreciate the eervioe rendered to the country by our concern 
in providing suitable type of improved iron plows, cane mills, fodder cutters, 
etc., at a price within reach or everybody. The Kirloskar implemOTts are 
now used by nearly 1,00,000 farmers and they are coming into much #ider 
use every year. 

VOL. II. 
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Although the advantages of improved implements are now generally 
fl.cknowledged and they are growing in favour with the farmers still the 
rpiestion oi their price is a hig restraint on their coining into universal use. 
I'he wooden implements cost very little as compared to the improved iron 
make and the poor financial state of the cultivator hinders him often in 
purchasing the modern things. 

Such being the case any rise in the cost of steel which "is likely to take 
plaioe with the increase of import duty on this material, will not fail to 
affect the prices of oiir implements. Naturally their further introduction 
is likely to he impeded to the disadvantage of the farmers as well as our own 
industry. 

In spite of our above statement, it should be noted that we shall highly 
appreciate any stimulus given to home industries and we shall not mind even 
if the Tata’s are given the necessary protection they want for holding their 
)wn against the Foreign competition. For it may well be noted here that 
ill industries that depend for their raw material on foreign countries come 
into serious trouble when the Kuropean markets from which our . steel is 
imported, ceases to send their goods and snch contingencies ari.se in time 
r)f War and other troubles. Moreover, if the present cutthroat competition 
hy the foreign market is allowed to go on, the only concern which produces 
steel will soon have to go out of business and wlion once the home industries 
are killed the foreigners being the only persons in tlie field and thus enjoying 
a monopoly may increase their prices at any time and even strangle other 
industries that require, steel as their raw material and thus we will only 
ho bringing our own ruin by our own hand.s. But if the Tatas are protected, 
the protection should not be- one sided but all round that is to say that 
all industries that require iron and steel as their raw material should also be 
protected. What at present happens i.s this. The <luty on imported raw 
material, /.c., iron and steel is very high and the finished agricultural imple- 
ments are allowed to enter Indian market without practically a^iy duty. In 
this way they are able to compete with us while we have got to pay high 
duties on our raw material and in this way a sort of protection to foreign 
Agricultural im])lement8 is indirectly given. Therefore we wish that all 
implements which are produced in India, if imported into the country should 
be taxed to the extent to which iron and steel will ho protected. 

Wo therefore ask for protection to the extent of 20 per cent. It need 
hardly be stated hero that inasmuch as more than 81 per cent, of the popula- 
tion depends upon agriculture, it is quite essential that the moans to raise 
crops in abundance should also he in vast use. .\t present more than 
1,00,000 of our ploughs are in use and it is our desire that every farmer 
should at least have one of our plows. If wo hove to achieve this object, 
we shall have to resort to mass production, we slnill have also to be backed 
up by a large capital and steps should be takqn to keep away the foreigner 
from effectively competing with us. 

At present our industry employs more than 600 people in the factory 
and with the new proposal to increase capital of tJie Company from 
Rs. 12,00,000 to Its. one crore, the inimher of our employees will at least 
inicreaso seven times, /.c., if our industry flourishes, we shall bo giving 
employment to more than 3,000 people. 

If the Board thinks that 20 per cent, duty is t<x> high on foreign agri- 
cultural implementa. facilities should be given to us in one or two of the 
following ways. 

At present Railway charges are too high so much so that the freight 
charges from Tatauagor to Kirlosknrvadi are Rs. 67-8-0 whereas freight 
from Antwerp to Bombay for one ton of Iron is only fourteen shillings six 
pence. Moreover, we have got to pay very high freight charges on <»al, 
coke, pig iron, wrought iron scraps, sand, wood and steel and other materials, 
it is tWefore quite essential that freight charges he reduced as also imple- 
mmits from our factory or similar Indian Agricultural Factories should be 
carried from our factory to the farmer at very cheap rates. The. Railways 
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«iioi|ld giv^ every facilities to all Indian concerns and tlie invidionB rule 
•ttch as to carry only a limited amount of goods from our statione should i 
once be done away with. Moreover, the Railway Companies bring unnecei 
sary impediments in the quick working of factories. Only recently whe 
our company had a c'orrespondenee with the Railway Company to give u 
a siding, the proposal •was thrown overboard by tho Agent on very Aims 
grounds. We ma^’ mention for the information of the Board that th 
Railway Company has given a siding to the Bellapur Syndicate though the; 
have not started their business as yet. 

In fine, the whole of our argument can be summed up as under: — 

(1) Steel is one of the chief requisite material in the manufacture o 

improved implements. If wo let our steel industry go out o 
existence, the manufacture of improved implements, which meai 
so much to the development of our agriculture will have t< 
depend on outside countries, which will have to be reckoned ai 
an immense economic loss to the whole country. 

(2) By having to depend on foreign countries for our important rav 

material, implement manufacture in this country will not gair 
sulficient solidity. As an evidence, we might slate that dumq 
the War when tJie supplies of imported steel became very scarce 
our factory was almost faced with extinction from steel famine 
and we had to pull ourselves out with utmost difliciilty. 

(3) Another far reaching effect of wholesale importation of steel will bi 

to make our agricultural industry or the very existence of tht 
nation dependent on others. 

(4) A special concession in freight rate on raw materials required foi 

our manufacture such as pig iron, scrap iron, steel and wrought 
iron, coal, coke, sand should be allowed. 

(5) Implements must bo allowed to go from the faictory to the farmer 

at special concession freight rate. 

(6) The policy of the Department of Agriculture should he distinctly 

to introduce and recommend tho use of improved implemeniii 
made in India. The department should stop boosting foreign 
implements 

(71 Preference in supplies of wagons in bringing (>okc ami coal fronj 
the collieries be given to us. 

The proportion of iron to the finished product is 1 : H (from price point 
of view) in our implements which are mainly used by the Agriculturists and 
all our product find market in India. 

We have as yet not sent any of our implements out of India but we feel 
confident that with the necessary railway facilities our products will find 
market not only all over India hut also out of India such as Africa, Java, 
Siam and other places. 

This we can say with confidence because many inquiries from other 
countries are made but owing to the enormous freight charges, tho customers 
refuse to purchase our implements. This is not only the case for other 
countries but also for India itself. ? 

We therefore think that inasmuch as at present the farming is being 
done on crude methods, it is quite essential that in order to improve the 
present method of agriculture, in every farm there must be an improved 
implement to increase the wealth from this Xnclustry. 

We are herewith attaching a statistics showing the growth of our industry 
durin|; the last ten years and the Board will also^ee that by continuously 
reducing the prices of our implements we have been able to effect greater 
•ales. I 

Lastly we have to request the members of the Tariff Board to make it 
convenient to pay a visit to our factory and see our concern pernon.'dly. The 

k2 
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▼i«it will afford the membera of the Board to aee the* oonoern and ita 
development and Che linea on which we are working. 

If the Board deema it necessary to invite us for oral evidence, the same 
will be given by onr Chief Manager Mr. L. K. Kirloskar assisted by two of 
his assistants joinUy. 


A statement showing the sales, wages and workmen employed in the 
J'actory since 1913-14 to date. 


Total SaloH. 

Wages. 

Workmen. 

Year. 

a 

:i0,r)30 6 0 

19,900 14 9 

100 

1913-14 

14 7 

23,409 1 6 

... 

1914-16 

1,46,4(57 11 :5 

27,031 16 3 


1916-16 

1,83, M6 5 3 

81,669 6 3 


1916-17 

3,32,722 16 3 

1 38.721 2 6 

160 ' 

1917-18 

95,396 9 U 

86,441 10 3 1 

165 

1918-19 

4,07,886 4 9 

39,298 8 6 

261 

1919-20 

2,41,656 12 0 

79,789 0 0 

311 

1920-21 

6,27,770 1 G 

80,011 1 6 

32 L 

1921-22 

7,10,-103 3 0 

97,980 16 6 

420 

1922-28 


Statement IL — Showing Salfi of Kirloskar Ploughs froj7i 1910 ta 1922. 


Yoar, 

Number Sold. 

llEMABKS. 

1910-11 

450 


191M2 

625 

, Keen Foreign Competi- 
tion. 

1912-13 

675 

1913-14 . . . . 

1900 


1914-15 

1660 


1916-16 

4060 

1 

^ European War 

1916-17 

8660 


1917-18 

6050 

1 

j 

1918-19 

650 

Famine. 

1919-20 

6250 


1920-81 

2225 


1921-22 

8860 

1 

1 Capital increased. 

1922-88 

: 9600 
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Oral evidence of L. K. KIRLOSKAR, representing 
Messrs. KIRLOSKAR Brothers, Ltd., recorded 
at Bombay on the 26th November 1923. 

Pf«fi(20nf.— Mr. Eirloskar, can tou tell ub when your firm wu establiahed 
for the manufacture of agricultural implements? 

Mr. Kirlotkar. was in 1901. 

Pretident. — ^Has it been a limited liability company since then? 

Mr. Kirloikar. — No, only for the last three years. 

Pfetideni. — think you call the railway station where your works are 
Eirloskarvadi. Can you tell us exactly just where that is? 

Mr. Kirloikar. go from Bombay to Poona where we take the Southern 
Mahratta route and it would be about 6 or 7 hours' journey from Poona. 

Preiideni. — In which direction? 

Afr. Kirloikar. — To the south. It is about 120 miles south of Poona. 

Pretident. — The capital of the Company is Rs. 12 lakhs? 

Mr. Kirloikar. — Yes. 

Pretident. — Would it bo possible for you to send to the Board a copy of the 
last annual report?* 

Mr. Kirloikar. — Yes. 

Pretident. — From the catalogues and so on that you have sent us it appears 
that you make a considerable variety of things? 

Afr. Kirloikar. — Yes. We make 12 dififerent styles of ploughs. 

Pretident. — You also make sugarcane mills and so on? 

Mr. Kirloikar. — Yes, two kinds of sugarcane mills. 

Pretident.— -Do you require steel for all the things you make? 

Afr. Kirloikar.— Vfe require steel only for the ploughs and for the shafts, 
that is axles for the sugarcane mills. Sugarcane mills are made mostly of 
cast iron. 

Pretident. — You have given us some figures for your total sales, wages and 
number of workmen year by year. Can you give us any figures for the sale 
of ploughs? 

Mr. Kirlotkar. — I have got a chart to show the sale of our ploughs for the 
last 10 years. 

Pretident. — You say in your representation that the sales have gone up 
partly on account of the steady lowering of the prices. There is a passage 
to this effect '* the Board will see that by continuously reducing the prices 
of our implements we have been able to effect greater sales." But you have 
not shown in tihe statement any reduction in the price. It may be perfectly 
true, but we cannot see it from the statement. Would it 1^ possible for you 
to give year by year the price which you were charging for your ploughs? 

Mr. Kirloikar. — We shall be glad to give you tbat.f 

Pretidont. — ^Taking the sugarcane mills for which you require a certain 
amount of steel can you give us the number of cane mills that you are sellinR 
«t present? ^ 

Mr. Eifloskiaf.— For the present we are selling jabout 1,000 mills a year 
but many people require only the spare parts— I mean those who have pur* 
chased crushers already. We have got to make these axles in quite a laros 
number. 


* Not printed, 
f Not received. 
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^ President. — How much steel is there m a sugarcane mill axle? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — The sugarcane mill which we are selling for Bs. 250 has got 
about Ks. 40 worth of steel. 

President,— Then about one-sixth of the price of the mill is the cost of 
steel 'r 

Mr. kirloskar. — Yes. 

President.— het us take the other mill. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — That I'osts Its. 200. 

President. — How niijch*Rteel is there in it? 

Mr. Kirloshar.- About Rs. 80 worth of steel. 

President. — That is about 15 or 10 per cent, of the cost? 

Mr, Kirltiakar. — Yo.s. 

-Then takinji; your ploughs, wlint proportion does the cost of 
the steel l>oar to the cost of the plough? 

Mr. Kirloskar.— That is about 60 per cent. 

President. <mc of the ploughs of which you soli tho largest number, 

Mr. Kirloskar, — That is No. 9 plough for which we charge only Rs. 83. 
President. — What is the cost of the steel in that plough? 

Mr, Kirloskar.— About Rs. 10. 

President.- is to s;iy. the cost of tlie steel is about half the price of 
tho plough and it must be more than half the cost of production? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — The price excludes tho profit. 

President.- And thend'ore excluding (he profit, the price of the steel is 
more than half the cost of production.^ 

Mr. Kirloskar. -I am afraid I do not understand your question. 

President. — Supposing an article costs the manufacturer .Rs. 20 to make, 
he will try to sell it (or not loss than Rs. 21 or 22. Let us suppose he sells it 
for Rs, 22. If one of Ids raw materials costs him Rs. 11, it will be half the 
selling price, but more than half the cost of production. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

Presidenf.— What competition have you to meet at present in the case of 
jrour ploughs? Are tliero many ploughs imported into India and bought 
by#the cultivators? 

Mr. Kirloskar.— 1 cannot give you tho actual number of ploughs imported 
and bought by tho cultivators. There seem to bo foreign ploughs on the 
market. 

President.— Do you know of any foreign ploughs used bv the cultivators 
in your part of the world? 

Mr, Kirloshar. — Since the w’ar tho use of foreign ploughs seems to have 
Jnoreased to a certain extent. 

President. — Before the war from what countries were they coming? 

Mr, Kirloskar. — They were coming from England, America and Germany. 
'President. — ^Before the war did you find it difficult to compete against the 
foreign ploughs? 

Mr. Kirloskar .—Yes. The prices were very near each other and our oonoem 
was rather new at that time because, although we were manufacturing iinple* 
ments since 1901, wo started to manufacture ploughs in 1905 or 1906, so for 
the first 5 or 6 years till about 1918 our sale used to amount to a few thousand 
only, and so of course at that time competition was very keen. 

JVssfdsnf.-— How do the prices you are charging to-day compare with the 
prices that y6u charged before the war? 

Mr. Kirloshar, — ^The prices we are charging just now are less than the pre- 
war price. • 

Pre^deni,— It looks to me as It In your owp area you are pretty secure trom. 
oompetition? ^ 
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Afi* to 1910 wo used to manufacture most of our articles 

iy handy and then during the war time we expanded, and we have now 
jot lots of machines and we are now manufacturing on a mass production 
^asis. Before the war our sale was limited because the cultivators did not 
ike to use these ploughs. They thought these would poison their land and 
jhey had strong opposition to our implements although we tried to give them 
ree. That kiud of prejudice has gone now and people are purchasing of their 
)wn accord; and now we have large scale manufacture, about 300 every day, 
md that is how we are able to reduce our prices. 

President. — That is most creditable to j’our firm. But it is important 
wcaiise. if in tliis way you are able to produce at n price Iwlow the pre-war 
>rice, it is very unlikely that the foreign manufacturer will bo able to land 
ploughs in India at anything less than 30 or 40 per cent, above the pre-war 
Drice. Wo have been making enquiries about tho pre-war and post-war 
irices of a good many articles, and we constantly found that in the great 
Tiajority of cases the post-war price is a good deal higher than the pre-war 
irioe. Naturally, if evidence wore produced that the foreign manufacturer 
lad 8ucceed('d in bringing down his cost and cousoquently his soiling price 
:hat would be a new fact which we should consider. What your representation 
isks for is that if 33i per cent, duty is put on steel 20 per cent, should he 
put on your ploughs. Tuit it may be iinnceessary if you have boon able to 
reduce your cost below the pro-war level. The increase in the duty on steel 
may compel you to raise your price, but you will still be able to compete 
against tho foreign mamifn durer. 

Mr. Kirhskar. — I don’t say it is not quite possible. Naturally it looks 
like that. If we can get the implements at a lower price without any duty 
at all and get the raw materials at a higher price we shall bo placed in an 
awkward position. 

President. — You have told us that for No. 9 plough you are charging Rs. 88. 
What was the price before the war? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — It was Rs. 39. 

President. — And the cost of tho steel in it is Rs. 16? 

Mr. Kirhfskar . — h may come to about lls. 12. This is of course a mere 
^uet$8. 

President. — We do not want to go into the details of your cost of production 
except in so far as it affects steel. Let us for the moment take Rs. 12 as a 
liypotholical figure of wliat the steel costs you landed at your works, and on 
that one rupee or a little more will represent the 10 per cent, duty? 

Mr. Kirhskar. — Yes. 

President.— It the duty were raised to 88i per cent, the cost of your steel 
might go up to Rs. 14-8? 

Mr. Kirhskar. — Yes. 

Prcfitdcnf.— The only result would be that you might have to charge Rs. 87 
or R 3 38 for your ploughs. That is the net. result. Well, it remains to be 
seen whether that would operate so as to enable the foreign manufacturer to 
compete with you. 

Mr. Kirhskar. — I think the foreign manufacturer will be able to compete in 
that case. 

President. — You have got to give some facts as well as your opinion. 

Mr' Ktrioskar.— Before the war the price of No. 9 was Rs. 89 and the foreign 
plough used to be sold at Rs. 40, so the difference war practically nil. 

President. — ^The cost of most things in Europe which were Be. 40 before 
the war, might be Rs. 60, Rs. 64 or even higher now.* Unless you can give 
us some special reason why foreign manufacturers can produce ploughs more 
oheaply, tiie mere fact that the price of your ploughs might go up by a 
few nfpeea does not prove very much, does Jt? 

Mr. Kirlcskar.^^I think the foreign manufacturer will find it easier. Tlie 
lordgii msnnftietuter has not so much interested himself in tiie tale of his goods 
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In India because this field is entirely new and their methods ol selling tie 
rather expensive as the 3 r sell through big houses » so possibly they are not able 
to sell in large quantities— 

President,— It is no use for the foreim manufacturer trying to sell in India 
the kind of stuff that he sells in Great Britain of in the &)ntinent of Europe 
or in America. He would have to manufacture an article specially suit^ 
to the Indian market otherwise he would not be able to get rid of It. 

Mr. Kirloskar . — They have got some of these types already made specially 
for India and they have been exporting some regularly. 

President.— Before the war? 


Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

President . — Have you got any information i 


Jlfr. Kirloskar . — Tf you like wo will give you the price of certain foreign 
ploughs and let you compare them with our price. 

PreeWent,— It was a rather important fact to ascertain before coming to 
the Tariff Board. I moan it rather suggests that the danger is not imminent. 

Mr. Kirloskar . — The danger appears imminent only owing to the rise of the 
duty on steel. t 

President . — As far as I can make out from what you have told us the 
difference in the price of the plough is not likely to be more than about Rs. 3. 
Before the Board would be justified in recommending anything in the way of 
compensating protection, they would have to bo satisfied that this is really 
gomg to make a difference to you as regards competition with the foreign 
manufacturer. That is fair, isn’t it? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 


President.— Supposing that the present price of foreign ploughs is about 
Rs. 4o and you can sell st Bs. 37 at a profit, there is no great harm; you are 
still practically as well off as before. 

Mr, Kirloskar. If things are allowed to remain as they are we would not 
be pressmg for protection. If there im’t going to be a big difference of course 
we are not going to the extent of asking for unnecessary protection. 

Prssidflnf.— You have not been able so far to tell us just what the position 
is as regards the import of foreign ploughs. 

Mr. KirZoskor.— These figures I do not know myself as we have had no 
occasion to go into these. 

President.— That rather suggests that there is no competition at present 
What is the most remote place from Kirloskarvadi that you have been able 
to send your ploughs? 

Mr, Kirloskar.— As far as Nepal, Burma — 

President. — l)o you sell these at all in Upper India? 

Afi*. Kirloskar. — No.. We have sent a few to South Africa. 

President.— You are able to sell them in the Central Provinces? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 


President , — ^And the Madras Presidency also? 
Mr. Kirloskar, — Yes. 


President. — ^Do yon send them up to Gujerat? 

Mr, Kirloskar.— Only since the last two or three 
Oujeiat. 


years they are going to 


Pftsideni , — Of course it is obvious that from a single centre, at a not very 
oantiM point, there must be some limit to the market 3 mu can have eventu^y, 
because suppoeing there was a great development in the use of steel plouidit 
to agrioulturiits, other people would start factories at different cento^ao 
ttol a tingle firm operating from llirloekarvadi cannot expect to command mom 
than a limited area. 


Mr. Klrtoskan— There would only be the difference ol the railway 
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frtiideni , — Soppouiig another |lrm esUbliBhed works at Nagpur, which is 
a great deal nearer the coal, the iron and steel, and the other raw materials, 
it would undersell you in a wide area. It reaUy comes to this that, iusi in 
proportion as you are suooessful. you are showing the way to your rivals who 
may eventually establish ^emselves in other parts of India P 

Mr, KirZoakor.— Yes. 

Praatdant.— What is your total consumption of steel during the last three 
years? 

Mr, KirZoakar.-^About 8.000 tons. 

Pretideni. — Is most the steel you use Tata steel or is it imported? 

Mr. Kirloikar. — Vfe cannot get Tatas* steel owing to the high freight. We 
have to get it from the Bombay market. 

Preiideni. — You buy in the Bombay market because your works are a long 
way off from JarasheapurP 

Mr Kirlo$kar.^^e have to pay Bs. 68 per ton for railway freight. It makes 
it prohibitive for us to purchase from TatM. 

Prsaident.—Of course Kirloskarvadi is a very remote place from Jamshedpur 
and possibly you will have to import your steel for the ploughs for a g^ 
while to come? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — Yes. 

Pretident. — The foreign ploughs enter India free of duty under the present 
tarifl? 

Mr. Kirloskar . — Yes. 

Preiideni . — What about the sugarcane mill? 

Mr. Kirloskar . — They also come under the same category. 

President. — They may come under the head “ machinery.” 

Mr. Kirhtkar . — If they are worked by bullock power, they come free. If 
they are worked by machinery or belt power, they have to pay per cent, 
duty. 

President . — Does not the sugarcane mill come in free of duty? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — It may come under machinery, rollers or crushers. I 
think it comes into the country free of duty. 

President. — Is there any foreign competition in the case of sugarcane 
mills? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Not much. They are also imported in certaip quantities. 
Whatever applies to ploughs applies to these also. 

President , — I want to Imow the effect on the price of rour sugarcane mills of 
the increase in the duty on steel. You said that out of Bs. 200 which was the 
cost of the mill, Bs. 40 represented the cost and manufacture of steel. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

President. — So, the cost of the raw steel would be less. 

Mr. Kirloskar.— -Yea, it would be about Bs. 80. 

President . — ^That includes the present duty of 10 per cent. 

Mr, Kirloskar . — Yes. 

President.— that you can take the value of raw steel at about Bs. 27, 
If the duty is increased to 88i per cent., the increase in the cost of your 
raw materials would be covered, if you raise vour price to Bs. 260 or 266. It 
does not mean that you have got to raise the price of your sugarcane mills 
to any very substantial extent. 

Mr. Kirloskar . — Quite so. 

President. — So that there would hardly be a ctse for 20 per cent, pro- 
tection? 

M r, Kirloskar,— Vfe are asking beeaust we do not know what the foreign 
eompetition would be like In time to come. 

President,— We must wait and see, as Mr. Asquith has said. 
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il/f. KiTlo8kaf,'—U you can assure us that there would be no foreign 
competition 

Fretident.—l am not authorised to make promises on behalf of the 
Government of India. I am quite sure from my kjpowledge of them, if a 
case is put up to them at any time to show that a particular manufacture 
is in sermus danger of foreign competition, they would be willing to lopk into it. 

Mr. Kirlofikar.—U foreign ploughs are not going to come to India, it would 
not do any harm if you put up the duty. ^ 

President.— W q are quit^ ready to consider any evidence you can place 
before us that the increase in price owing to the’ increase in the duty on raw 
steel would make it difficult for you to compote with tlie foreign mai^ufacturer, 
but lit present there is really no evidence. On the other hand, there is some 
reason to think that owing to the fact that you are selling below pre-war prices, 
the danger of foreign compotitiftn is not very great. It is of course open to you 
at any tirn j to make a representation to the Govi'rnment of India if you think 
that foreign competition is really serious. 

Mr. IdrloBkar. — I quite understand that. 

President. — Just at present you have not been able tr show us that. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — We must also take into consideration the case of tha 

farmer. 

President. — I quite admit that anything that tends to raise the price of agri- 
cultural itnploments is to bo deprecated. It is not a thing that anybody wants 
to do. Everybody agrees that it is most important that the Indian cultivator 
should be able to get hig. ploughs as cheaply as possible. But it may be an 
inevitable result of extending protection to steel that the cost of the plough will 
have to go up. You cannot have everything in this world. If you get some- 
thing you have got to give up something else. But it is very desirable that we 
sliould not increase the price of the plough by one anna more than it is 
absolutely necessary. 

Mr. Kirloskar , — Yes. 

President,— Bo far, you have not been able to show us that you really need 
any compensating protection. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Because we cannot guess what the effect is going to be of the 
increased duty. 

President . — You can toll what the effect must bo on your own prices. 

Mr. Kirloskar . — Before war time iron used to come a*; the same rate or with 
a small duty. Then, the difference between the prices of our implements and 
those of the foreign manufacturers was very little. Now nobody can say for 
some time to come at any rate whether they will be able to send their ploughs 
to India at pre-war prices or not. 

President. — If that oontingenoy occurs, then there is a^ase for oonsiderationi 

Afr. Kirloskar . — ^That is tlie only case. 

President. — You see that it has not yet happened. As far as you have been 
able to tell us, it is only something that might happen. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — ^When it will happen, our factory will be wiped out of 
existence. If the competition were to take place in any one year, we might 
not be able to send a petition, so it is better to have protection now because 
forewarned is foreatmed. 

President. — ^Xf yon ask the Government of India to forearm against a 
potential danger, you roust at least show that it is a very probable danger. 

Mr. Kirloskar.— li is probable. Why should not they dump implement! 
in India? 

PresIdsnf.'^We have &eard a good deal of dumping. Except in one very 
special case, we have not heard of any dumping bdow pre-war prices. Tal» 
pw ateel for initanoe. We have evidence of steel being inmorted into 
India, at very low prices but T don’t recollect ever having heard or imports 
steel below pre-war price. Why should they send ploughs to India below pre- 
war prioes? I • 
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Mr. Ktrloshar. — I cannot say anything. 

President, — As far as I can see, except your sugarcane mills and your 
ploughs, none of your other articles that you manufacture wouUl be artecicd 
by a duty on steel. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — No, but I*must tell you at the same time that ploughs are 
the main line of our business. They constitute about 80 per cent, of our 
output and the remaining 20 per cent, is made up of sugarcane mills and other 
types of implements whioh we have illustrated. 

President. — It is only the }>loughs you are anxious about? 

Jdr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

President. — If you could show that the foreign competition was preventing 
you from selling your ploughs at a reasonable price which is below the pre- 
war price, you would bo making out a very good case for sonic compensating 
protection in that case. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Does it not occur to you that it looks quite strrtng«> that 
raw materials should come into the country at a higher duty and that the 
finished article should come without a duty. 

President. — That is a matter to be settled not on theoretical grounds but 
on the actual facta of each particular industry. I don’t think a mere illogicality 
very important one way or tho other. 

I notice that in two years your sales were vc'ry low: once in 1918.10 and 
then in 1920-21. Were those both famine years? 

Mr. Kirloskar.— Quo of them (1918-19) was a famine year. 

Prrsuh nf . — It was not due to a slump? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Wo have to raise tho price, of our ploughs excessively. The 
ploughs which used to he sold at Br. 80 we are now selling at Ks. JW, 

Presidmt . — You have reduced the price to Bs. 88? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. Tip to that time, our capital was about Bs. 80,000 
or Bs. 40,000. It was a private concern and in 1921 we got sufheient capital 
and we put up lots of automatical and labour saving machinery. 

President .! — .-Mthough your sales dropped from Bs. 4 lakhs to Bs, 2^ lakhs, 
you wore acttially selling more ploughs r 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

President. — Does the chart you have given hear that oiit? I am afraid 
I <io not follow lK»cnuse the nmnl»er of ploughs droppe<l iroiu to 

1 don’t understnnd how the difference in price comes into it at .ill. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — 1920-21 was the year of very high prices of steel and iron. 
In addition to the high prices crops also w'ere not very good. 

President. — When did you make your reduction in price? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — In 1922-23. 

Pr««td«nf.— There is « big jump after 1920-21. 

Mr. Kirloskar. -*-li is always like that. One year we find we sell more and 
then next year we have to go down. 

President. — The big jump is due to the great reduction in price? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yea. 

President. — That has been a satisfactory measure and the company are now 
making a profit? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. / 

President. — You are satisfied that you can make a reasonable profit at 
these prices? 

Mr. Kirloskar.— Yes. • 

Mr, Qinwala. — ^These ploughs that you manufacture are all special ploughs 
that other manufacturers do not manufacture at present in India. Take the 
case of No. 9 plough. * 

Mf. ia a special plough of our own. 
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Mr. Ginwala.-^l take it that it is the most important of your ploughs. 

Mr. Kirlotkar.-—Yea. 

Mr, (9tnwa2a.*~So far as that is concerned, there is not much oompetiiion 
from abroad? 

Mr. XirZoskar.—No. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Therefore there is no competition betweeiv you and the 
foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. Kirloskar.—l don’t mean to say that they don’t manufaeture a ^a 
exactly similar to No. They have got another type which does the same 
work as our plough. So, the farmer who uses our plough can buy the foreign 
plough which is as good as our own. 

Mr. Oinwala.— I b there a name for that plough? 

Mr. Kirlotkar.— There, axe different types of ploughs. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Vfhet is the name of that plough? 

Mr. Kirlotkar. — There is no one name. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Row are we to compare your special plough with the ploughs 
of others? 

Mr. Kirloskar.-Do you want to know the name of the manufacturers or 
what? 

Mr. Oinwala.— I want to know the name of the article. 

Mr. Ififlosfcar.— Ransom’s 0. T. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Ransom is the name of the maker? 

Mr. Kals.— Ploughs are named after the manufacturers, I think. 

Mr. Kirloakar.—Yes. Ransom’s C. T. corresponds to our No. 9. Wiard 
also corresponds to ours. There is also another German plough. There is 
another plough ” Arlington.” They are all competitors, but there is no plough 
whi(^ is exactly in appearance like our plough No. 0. 

Mr. Oinwala. — This Kirloskar Plough No. 9 has acquired a certain repu- 
tation amongst the farmers in this country? 

Mr. Kirlotkar. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^T’herefore, ordinarily speaking, they would like to use that 
plough in preference to its rivals. 

Mr. Kirlotkar. — Yes, but then we cannot be sure. During the war time 
foreign ploughs did not come in such large quantities, and so we cannot 
tell you exactly whether it is due to the qumity of our No. 9 plough, or 
whether it is due to the absence of the foreign plough from the market. 

Mr. Gtnwala. — ^The total imports of agricultural implements which include 
everything are very small. 

Mr. Kirlotkar.— Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala.— It is difficult to say how much of the imports are represented 
by ploughs alone. It is possible that there may be few or no ploughs. 

Mr. Kifioakar. — They are imported. ’The Agricultural Department is 
selling most of these ploughs. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Do you mean your ploughs? ,, 

Mr. Kirlotkar.— Ro, foreign ploughs. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Do you mean to say that the Agricultural Department 
imports these foreign ploughs? 

Mr. Kirlotkar.— It is recommending foreign ploughs. 

Mr. Ginwcla.— Does it not also recommend your ploughs? 

Mr. Kirlotkar. — Npt much. 

Mr. Oinwala.— U it your contention that these are the ploughs that compete 
Against yours? 

Mr. Kirlotkar.— Yea. • 

Mr. Oinwala. — Does the Agricultural Department reijly import ^ughs? 
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Mr, Kifloikar.-^J^o^ it doM not. 

Mr, Omu^.— It only recommends the name? 

Mr, Kitlothar, — ^Yes. When the cultivator cornea, he is advised to buy thoot 
ploughs. Through its journals and through handbills, the Department it 
recommending foreign ploughs. 

Mr. Oinwala . — Who are your principal customers? 

Mr. Kirlotkar . — Most of them are residents of the Deccan, but now we are 
extending our field. 

Mr. Oinwala . — But the bulk of your production is consumed in the Deccan. 

Mr. Kirloikar . — The Deccan, Mysore and the Nisam's Dominions. 

Mr. Oinwala , — Was there any special reason why you selected Kirloskarvadi 
as your headquarters? 

Mr. Kirloskar . — The factory was for many years at Belgaum. It was a 
small concern and it was situated at some distance, and the Municipality there 
wanted to extend their ares and they gave notice to our factory to quit that 
place. 

Mr. Oinwala . — I want to know why it was started at Belgaum, which was 
an out of the way place. 

Mr. Kirlo^ikar . — Not much. 

Mr. Oinwala . — I know Belgaum. It is a nice place, but it is so far away 
from raw materials. That is why I am asking this question. 

Mr. Kirloskar . — There was no idea of manufacturing ploughs in the mind 
of Mr. Kirloskar, the founder of this concern. He was a Professor of Mechanical 
Drawing in the Victoria Jubilee Technical Institute. After some time he 
wanted to start something of his own. So he started a small shop at ^mbay. 
It was a very long time ago, about 1880 or 1890. Then, he did not like Bombay, 
He said he would go outside and do something. There was no demand for 

the articles ho manufactured. So, he wanted to enter into the cycle trade 

and for that he went to Belgaum which had a large number of European 
population. As cycles wore quite new at that time, he went to Belgaum 
and started a shop for selling and repairing cycles. That went on for 12 or 18 
years. During that time he got some money and then he wanted to manu- 
facture some articles. His old idea came back to him. Ho wos not satisfied 
with the selling and repairing of cycles. He manufactured the chaff cutters. 
That was in 1901. It was sent to the Exhibition in Bombay. T remember 
that. At that time people began to purchase these small chaff cutters. They 
were appreciated. Wn hod a small foundry and a workshop. We thought 
that we ought to manufacture something which the farmers would require, 
because the agriculturists were the largest number of people in India. There 

was a very large demand and so at Belgaum we began to manufacture. 

Mr. Oinwala . — That does not explain why you selected Belgaum where it Is 
much more expensive to get your raw materials. What is the special advantage 
connected with Kirloskarvadi. 

Mr. Kirloskar.—I told you when the Belgaum Municipality asked us to quit 
we were in a fix, we did not know where to go to. The Chief of Aundh 
g)i8trict Satara) in whose State we are established was a friend of Mr. Kirloskar. 
Ho came to know the plight in which we were and said, if we could not find 
My suitable locality,, we could go to his State and establish ourselves. That 
is why we are now in Kirloskarvadi. 

Mr. Oinwala.-^Thh place has got no particular advantage from the industrial 
pomt of view. 

Mr. Kirloskar.— It has got certain advantages. It is first of all located in 
the centre of the district where most of our ploughs are sold. People are 
progressive, lands are fertile and agriculturists can afford to purchase our 
ploughs. 

Mr. Oinwala . — That may be a good reason. But it seems to roe that If you 
wanted to manufacture an article for whiclf steel would be required, you 
would locate your works somewhere near the place where steel could be had. 
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Mr Kirloakar. — Another reason is we are quite close to the railwaj 
station, and the third reason is that Mr. Kirloskar wanted to have perfect 
fontrol over his employees and put his ideas into practice. ^ ® 

town somewhere, the workmen might run away or do something like that. 
Whereas in Kirloskar vadi, we are conducting our factory in a far more efficient 
manner. • 

Mr. Ginivala.—Mit^r supplying the Deccan, will you be able to compete 
in distant j)Iaces because the railway freight will be a great fhctor? 

Mr. Kirloskar.— \Ve arc actually doing so now. 

Mr. Oinwaln.—Thtijii is due to the absence of foreign competition. 

Mr. Kirloskar.— \Ve will have to establish branches all over the country. 

Mr. (finwala.—Tha establishment of branches won’t help,kyou, unless you 
are gf>ing to establish branch factories. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — We might do that. 

Mr. Ginirala.—^o long as you are at Kirloskar vadi, your raw materials must 
ciost inon* and your finished materials also would cost more. From that point 
Df view have you not established yourself in an unfavourable position? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Wo are quite close to Bombay. It is not so far from 
Bombay as it appears to you. 

.Mr. Giuwala. — In Bombay itself there is no agriculture. You have got to 
go furthi r afield. What is the life of your plough No. 9? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — 10 or 11 years. Of course if you change the parts that 
arc worn out, there is no end to our plough because we supply spare parts. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do the spare parts cost much? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Not much. Only the plough share has got to be changed. 

Mr. Oinwala. — How much does that cost? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Rs. 1-8-0. 

Mr. Ginivala. — And the steel frame lasts longer, I suppose? 

Mr. Kirloskar.— Sieel frames and steel handles are unbreakable, and if 
they break, they can also be renewed. 

Mr. GiHicttla. "Would a farmer think very much if it was a question of only 
two or throe annas? Would it affect your shies? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — It will. 

Mr. Ginivala. — Are there any regular agencies in India? 

Mr. Kirloakar, — Yes. 

Mr. Oinivala. — Where? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — I mean all over the place. In rural places where cultivators 
would require these ploughs, w’e have got regular agents. 

Mr. Ginwala. — 1 am talking of foreign ploughs. 

Mr. Kirloakar. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do they actually stock these ploughs? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinivala. — According to the figures the number of ploughs that you 
manufacture is fairly large when compared with the number of imported 
ploughs. So, is there any real competition? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — told you that there was not much competition. 

A/r. Oinivala. — You have staled that the freight from Antwerp to Kirlos- 
karvadi is £0-14-6d. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — It is wrong. It is from Antwerp to Bombay. 

Afr. Ginwala. — Have you been importing anything from Antwerp? 

\fr. Kirloakar.— have got our Agent there. One of our repraMQtativet 
is there. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Have you been importing anything fi-om Antwerp at this 
rate? 
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Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

President. — Was it steel? 

Mr. KirJoskar. — Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. — When did you import? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — After ‘the termination of the war. 

Mr. (rinivahi. — ^That was the freight you paid? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. — And from Bombay to Kirloskarvadi what is the railway 
freight? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — It comes to Rs. 15 per ton. 

President. — That is on raw steel? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— And from Tatanagar to Kirloskarvadi, you have given 
Rs. 67.8.0. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Is that your own rate? Have you tried to buy steel from 
Tatas? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Orders iverc actually placed with Tates and we had to pay 
Rs. 67.8.0. 

Mr. Ginwala, — The freight from Tatanagar to Bombay is only Rs. 19.12-0. 

If it was Rs. 19-12-0 in that case freight would not bo so unfavourable as 
now. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — No. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much do you take of steel? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — From 200 to 600 tons. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Have you made any attempt to get it from Tataa? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — We could not get it. 

Mr. Qinwala. — vVhat is the special kind of steel you use? 

.Mr. Kirloskar. bars for the ploughs and rotind bars. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What sizes do you use? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — 2xli li X I* 

Mr. Qinwala. — Have you been importing these recently from the Continent? 

M T. Ki rloskar. — Yes. 

• Mr. Qinwala. — Can you give us the prices of raw materials, distinguishing 
between bars c.i.f. Bombay. We should like to see these prices. 

Mr. K irloskar.—Y es. * 

Mr. Qimvala. — You got your quotations in sterling or in rupees? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — In sterling. 

Mr. Qinwala.— Can you get us these figures for the last three years? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — No. We have been only getting it very recently. Our 
connections were not established before. Wo were getting it before in the 
Bombay market. It is only for the last year or two wo have been importing » 
direct. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Will you give us these figures? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you not import any British steel? 

Mr. Kirloskar, — No. We purchased in the Bombay market and we did 
not know what steel it was. 

Mr. Qinwala. — I mean just now? * 

Mr. Kirloskar. — ^No. 


Not reoeiTed. 



Mr. KaU.—Ux. QiawaU asked you a number of queatione about tb* 
euitsbility of the site for your factory. Is it a fact that your factory began 
to turn out these ploughs before Tats & Co. was bom? 

Mr. Kirloskar.— When was the Tata & Co. bom? 

Mr. Kaie.—They began to manufacture steel in 1911. When did you 
begin to manufacture? * 

Mr. Kirloekar.^Jn 1906. 

Mr. Kale.— So that you could not have established your factory in the 
vicinity of Tata Compaiy? 

Mr. fiCiricskar.—Certainly not. 

Mr. (tinwala.-'l never said in the vicinity of the Tata Co. 

Mr. Kale.— And even if you had started your works in the vicinity of TataSr 
you would- not have been able to approach your customers in other parts of 
the country? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — No. 

Mr. Kale. — You have given other reasons also, namely, that Satara is a 
very largo agricultural district paying a land revenue of Rs. 80 lakhs and 
contains a sturdy population oi agriculturists. You thought that it was a 
suitable centre for the manufacture of your ploughs. Besides that, Mr. Klrloskar^ 
the f()under, got .special encouragement at the hands of the Chief of Aundh so 
that it would have been very difficult, if not impossible, to start your works 
at any other place? 

Mr. Kirloskar.—Yei. It would have been quite hopeless. 

Mr. Kale.— So that your position is a position of advantage while you are 
at Kirloskarvadi? 

Mr. Kirloakar, — Yes. 

Mr. Kale,— You have told us something about foreign ploughs and the way 
in which your ploughs are being sold. You say that the Agricultural Depart- 
ment has been recommending foreign ploughs. Have the Department not 
recommended your ploughs as much as they recommend foreign ploughs? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — They have not done as much for our ploughs as they have 
for the foreign ploughs. 

Mr. Kale.— You have tried to induce them to recopimond your ploughs and 
yet they have not done it? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — ^I do not suppose they have done it. 

Mr. Kale.— You are yourself advertising? 

Mr. Kirloakar.— Vfe demonstrate our ploughs ourselves. 

Mr, HaZs.*— 'And the Agnoultural Department has given no demonstration 
of the work of your ploughs. 

Afr, Kirloskar. —No. They are demonstrating the use of the imported 
ploughs. 

Afr. KoZe.— Do you think that on account of this, you are afraid, foreign 
ploughs may be able to compete with you. Do you think it is a handicap? 

Afr. Kirloakar.— Yes. Certainly, because it Is in the hands of people like 
agricultural overseers, and they are in direct touch with the farmers, aid 
if they tell the farmers to purchase a certain type of plough, they will do so. 

Afr. Kale. — Do you thif^ it is the duty of the Agricultural Department to 
give as much encouragement as possible to your ploughs? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — ^Yes. 

Mr, Kola.— Have you ever complained? 

Afr. Kirloakar. — We u% complaining always. 

Mr. KaZa.— Have you asked any Hon’ble Member of the Council to aak 
questions about this? 

Mr. Kirloakar.— yet. 
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is th« time of the mertl eleoticn and jo^ might approach 
the Minister and ask him questions. It is a matter wluofi is entirely in the 
hands of the Minister now-a^ays. 

Mr, Kdk, — 1 think you have not done justice to yourself by failing to put 
forward your claim. You are afraid of foreign competition , but you do not 
seem to have done your duty* as you ought to have done. 

Mr, Kirtoikar. — We are not so much concerned with political affairs : w'e 
are more concerned with our own business. 

Mr, Kale. — But it is very difficult in these days to dissociate politics from 
business. Can you tell us to what extent cultivators have benefited by your 
special ploughs? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — 1 cannot give you actual figures, but 1 can tell you that 
owing to our improved type of ploughs they have brought under cultivation 
thousands of acres of land which were lying uncultivated. Wooden ploughs 
do not penetrate the land as much as steel ploughs. These ploughs have 
enabled the cultivators to reduce labour and make out the day's work in half 
as much cost as wooden ploughs, and the crops are better because it goes deep 
and W'hen the rains come down the land holds plenty of water. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you think that the foreign plough will compete with you 
more successfully in the districts in the vicinity of Bombay, on the Western 
const here, Kolabn, Ratnagiri and oth(?r places, on account of the distance? 

Mr. Kirloulcar. — If they do it we shall be very glad to let them do it because 
the lands are very small and the cultivators generally tap the soil and do 
not plough. 

Mr. K<ih. — Where do you want to exp.aiid your markets H 

Mr. Kirloekar. — We want to expand our market where the farmers are really 
anxious to improve thoir lands. There is a large scope for our plough in those 
areas. 

Mr. Kale. — Are you contemplating any expansion of your works because 
demand for your goods seems to be growing up? 

Mr. Kirloskar . — Yes, putting up more machinery and turning out ploughs 
in larger <juantitios. Wo want to turn out nearly i,000 ploughs a day. 

Mr. Kale . — Do you hope to soil all of these? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — From the trend of the cultivator we think wo shall bo able 
to sell nil our ploughs. 

Mr. Kale. -Do you think you will be able to export your ploughs in large 

quantities? 

Mr. Kirlogkar . — Yes. 

Mr. Kale . — And you will bo able to compete with foreign ploughs? 

Mr. Ktrlofthir . — Yes. 

Mr. Kole.~Yo\]r position is this: you do not want any protection ns things 
stand to-day, but you contend that foreign competition may become keen and 
cut into your business, if the price of steel rises owing to the adoption of 
protection. 

Mr. Kirloskar . — Yes. 


Mr. Kale.--U there is an increase of Rs. 3 to 4 in the cost of your plough, 
do you think it will not affect the position? You will be able to still sell vour 
ploughs? 


Mr. Kirlogkar. — Yes. Of course you will understand that we were able to 
sell our j)loughs when it was selling at Rs. 80, 

Mr. Kale . — Have you any ambition to reduce your price still further? 

Mr. ffirfoskar.— We do not want to reduce by purchasfbg raw materials at 
a, higher pneo. We want help from Government in the shape of some eoncea* 
railway fref|jht, sO that the burden of the rise will not fall on the 
uoulders of the agriculturist. If there is any ^ncession in freight of course 
we farmer will not feel the burden of the increased price. 

VOL. n. 
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Mr, iCalc.— So you do not object to the steel industry, as it exists to-day, 
being protected? 

Afr. Kirloakar.—Vfe want it. 

Mr, KaU. — In the interests of agriculture, you want that there should be a 
ouocessful steel industry in India? 

Mr. Kirlosfcar.— Certainly, that is essential. Otherwise there is no hope 
for our industry. 

Mr. Kale.— Your cost of production comparatively seems to be low. Is it 
due to the lower rate of wages as compared with other factories? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale.— What is your position in the factory? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — I am Assistant Manager. 

Mr. Kale. — What isuyour salary? 

Mr. Kirloakar. — ^I get Bs. 200. 

Mr. Kale.— What would a man doing corresponding work in Bombay be 
getting? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Not less than Rs. 1,000. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you attribute your low cost of production to the low wage 
and salaries you are paying? 

Mr. K irlnukar. - Ceria'mly. All our mechanics, our moulders and ou: 
workmen have Iwen trained by us. They have been collected from the staff o 
agriculturists there. 

Mr. Kale. — But I hope you are not giving starvation wages to you: 
employes. 

Mr. Kirloekar. — That is what we want so that if they stay with us on thii 
V Ago and show they are successfid, perhaps they might get something more. 

Mr. Kale. — Have you made adequate housing accommodation? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — We have given them ns much ns possible under the circun 
stances. 

Mr. Kale. — How many are accommodated in your works to-day? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — There are about 600 find odd. About 600 people live i 
Kirloskarvadi and about 200 come from villages near by. 

Mr, Kale. — Have you seen Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — No. 

Mr. Kale. — On what plan have you developed your industrial town? D 
you give them elootrioity and w'ster, educational facilities and social amenities 
Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. Wo have provided separate house for each workmai 
Ii'very house has got electric current and a water tap. We have provide 
play grounds, schools and gathering places for workmen. Wo have got a fn 
medical hospital for the workmen. 

Mr. Kale. — The President put it to you that if an increased duty is impose 
on steel, the price of the plough might go up on account of the increase in tl 
price of raw steel contained in it by 8 or 4 per cent. Do you think that tl 
increase in price will be confined to that or will be something more owix 
to an increase all round? * 

Mr. Kirlo.skar . — That will not bo confined to ploughs Ijqcause we have 
purchase raw- inuterinls for buildings, etc. 

Mr. Koltf,— Blip [> 08 e railway freights go up slightly on account of this dut 
- will you suffer? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Certainly because the cost of our raw material would | 
higher. ^ 

Afr. Mather.— Will you tell us just what quality of steel that you use? 
Mr, Kirloskar. — ^Bssio mild steel. 

Mr. AfofAsr,— You de not use any other kind® 
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Mr. Kirloakar.^The other, high speed steel, is required in the machine 
shop, not for the implements. 

Mr. Mat her. you use wrought iron at all in any of your implements 
or tools? 

Mr. Kirlonkar . — No. 

Mr. Mather. — You mention in your catalogue that the sliares and wearing 
parts of No. 9 are made of chilled cast iron, by a speiial process. Is Indian 
pig iron used for that? 

Mr. Kirloskar . — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Where are you getting it from? 

Mr. Klrlottkar.~\\e get it from Bhadravati but formerly we used to get 
it from Tata’s. 

Mr. Mather. —D ogs this Bhadravati pig iron work well? Is it cheaper than 
that from Bengal? 

Mr. Kirtonkar. — We are paying leas railway freight, but the price is the 
aamt*. 

.Mr. Mather. -~ls there any firm in India making ploughs on the same scale 
as you are? , 

Mr. Kirlonkar.—Stii on the same scale. There are some other firms, 
Burn A Co. at Howrah, Mes-srs. Husain & Co., in Madras. 1 suppose they 
manufacture some small types of ploughs but they are not (‘oncentrating on 
this manuftkdurc just as we do. We are exclusively manufacturerB of ploughs. 
There they juanufac lure dilTerent things and idoughs come as one of them. 
Tiiere is another firm in .Madras, Messrs. Jessop A Co., and there are other 
firms who indent few parts of the plough only and fit the other parts here, 
for instance in the case of the Collar Mission plough they get the plough 
from Canada and lif the wtsslen parts here. 

. Mr. Mather.-~A’>m have tfdd us that \ou are using about '1,000 tons of steel 
a year. 

Mr. I\irtoHkar.—'Si\\\ during this year we would require about 0,000 tons. 

Mr. Mather. — llo\s much does steel cost you roughly? — deliven^d at your 
-fation? 

.Mr. Kirloskar. — It is about Us. 180 a ton. 

Mr. Mathrr.—iUm tons ut Hs. 18U would cost Rs. lakhs and your total 
“nles according to lliis statement for the last two ;sears were t>l and 7 lakhs. 

Mr. Kirloskar . — That is not for the last year. 1922-23 — Us, 7 lakhs. That 
is not for two yejirs. 

Mr. Mather.— That is only for one y^ur. If you used 3,000 tons of steel 
in that vear and paid Rs. 180 a ton for it then you spent Rs. lakhs on steel? 

Mr. Kirloskar.— U was not so much on that year. It is roughly from last 
year to this }ear. It is the official year. 

Mr. Mather.- fn this official year you expect 3,000 tons and in the next 
O.Oi'rt) tons. 

Vresideat. — It depends on your sales of course entirely. 

Mr. Mather.— I notice in your catalogue that you make holts and nuts. 
Have you a big factory? 

Mr. Kirlmtkar . — W’e have got to use them for our own ploughs. 

Mr. .Mather. — So you do not sell them? 

Mr. Kirloskar.So. We have not yet commenced the sale because the 
raw material we want for these is not available here. • The machine takes the 
burs. If the bars are a little over-aized or under-sized wa, cannot do the work 
quite satisfactorily, so that the material we got from Bombay or from Tala s 
is rather costly. • 

Mr. Mather . — ^Yoti purchase steel for that and you make bolts and nuts for 
your own purposes and you do not sell them? 
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Mr. Kirlonkar. — ^We have put up a bigger plant and in course of time we 
>ropose to sell bolts and nuts. 

Mr. Mather. — So you are prepared to enter the market for bolts and nuta 
when you get your bigger plant in operation. Prof. Kale was asking you 
about wages and you said tiiat one of 3’our advantages was that you were 
able to get your work done on comparatively low wages. Can you tell us how 
mucjh you pay to a moulder? 

Mr. Kirlosikar. — We pay a moulder Rs. 25. 

Mr. Mather, — And a machine tool mechanic? 

Mr. Kirlnnkar. — Rs. 50 because these people do not entirely depend on our 
factory. They have got their farms in the neighbourhood of the factory. They 
work tliere during the harvest time and the sowing time; they go** there and 
ploguh their lands. Wo give .them leave during that time. 

Mr. Mather.- You do not put any difficulty in their way of working up 
their land? 

Afr. Kirlonkar. — No. 

Mr. Mather.— ^So during these few months you are not doing much in your 
works. 

Mr. Kirlnskar. — That comes in during the rainy season during which time 
tho factory is not working to its fullest limit. 

Mr. Mather. — At tho end of tho statement you have given us your annual 
expenditure on wages and tho number of workmen : you show 420 men drawing 
Rs. 07,900. Does that include managing staff? 

Mr. Kirloskar, — ICveryhody. That is the total of the wages paid for manage- 
ment, overliea<l and everything. 

President. — I did not quite catch the price you gave to l\fr. Mather as the 
price whi(;h you were jiaying recently for steel. 

Mr, Kirtoskar. — Ks. IHO a ton delivered at Kirloskarvadi. 

President. — The freight from Bombay being Us. 15 or 10 that means that 
at Bombay it would be about Rs. 105. 

Mr. KirJosknr. — Yes. It sells T think at Rs. & a cwt, here in Bombay. 

President. — That means that the e.i.f. price is Rs. 150 a ton. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginv^ahi.- You have told »is that the cost of the raw materials is Rs. 12 
in a plough? 

Mr, Kirloskor. — Only stool. 

Mr. iiinirdla. — Wlmt is tlio <jnnntitv of stool you use for No. 9 plough? 

Mr. !\irloskur. — .\bout 100 lbs. 

Mr. Ginimta.— Yshnt is the total weight of the plough? 

Mr. KirlosJiitr. — 200 lbs. 

Mr. Ginwata. — What does the reinainiug 100 lbs. eonsist of? 

Mr. Hirlnskar. — Cast iron. 

■ Mr. Gin tvala.— That oast iron I take it you make from the pig iron that, 
you get from BhadravatiV, 

Mr.. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

Mr. (rinwftla. — May wo take 100 Ihs. as the average quantity used in a 
plough ? ' * 

Mr. Kirloskar. — No. Some of the smaller patterns weigh only 24 lbs. There 
is another plough weigliiug 40 lbs. 

Mr. frinu'afrt.—W'ould you give me the percentage of the No. 9 plough to 
your total production? Supposing you make 100 ploughs of No, 9 in year. 
The bulk of your production was No. 9 plough. How many ploughs would" you 
make in a year? 
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Mr, Kirloskar , — Say 7 to 8 thouiand. 

Mr, Oinwala, — And the other ploughs? 

Mr, Kirloskar.— -That is not fixed. They are of different patterns. Th 
number is not fixed. If the sales develop we may make more. 

President, —It would be* useful if you could give us the actual figures of th 
No. 1) ploughs YOU sold for the last three years. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes.^ 

Mr. Oinwala, — And the weight of the steel that you use in your priucipa 
products. One is No. 0 plough. If there is any other article of importanc 
that you manufacture you might give the weight of steel in ea^ article. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes.j 

Do you use any other imporb'd raw materials? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Wo get all our raw material here. We get coal, coke am 
pig iron. Iron bars are the only thing that has got to come from the continent 

President. — By iron bars you mean wrought iron? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. 

President, hut in reply to Mr. Mather you said that you were not usinj 
wrought iron. 

A/r. Kirloskar. — 1 mean steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — -You said you used only KK) lbs. of steel in the plough am 
you said that it cost you Ks. 12. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — I have culculatod the wages and labour. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It is ijetter to give us correct figures of the quantity of stoe 
that, you use in each kind of plough t'lat you manufacture, the actual quantii; 
that you use in your sugar mill and .^o on. That w'ould givo us some ida 
of the additional l)urden that the duty would throw on you in case it is recom 
mended. 

President. — Is there much wastage of steel in the process of manufactun 
of your ploughs? 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. There is a small waste. 

President. — It is not the actual ({uantity of steel that if: left in the ploughi 
that is required, tnit the amount that you have to use in making it. That ii 
what we want. 

Mr. Kirloskar. — Yes. I quite understand. 

* Statement II. 
f Not received. 
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No. IS. 

The Pioneer Enamel and Iron Worlu, Ltd. 

/ement I, — Original repretenlation from the Pioneer Enamel and Iron 
Works, Limited, to the Tariff Board, dated the 15th October^ 1923. 

Wo beg to Hubiiiit the following statement on behalf of the Pioneer Enamel 
and Iron Worka, Ltd., before your Board for favourable consideration:— 

Wo started an Eiiuiikj'I ^Factory at Salkia (Howrah) about a year ago on a 
small scale and are miinufacTuring various kinds of onunielled hollow wares and 
advortising sign-boards for wliieh we are using imported steel sheets. We have 
completed all necessary arraugeimints preliminary to the production of the 
above articles on a largtj Kcal(‘ and consequently our consumption of steel sheets 
in the near future wTTl lie greatly increased. 

Our industry licing (|uite a now in this country, we are working through enor- 
tnouH odds an<l naturally the cost of our production is high. Besides, owing 
:.o the alarming reductions in the prices of enamelled hollow-wares imported 
from .lapan and Oorinany, we fear, it will be vitv dificult for us to hold our own 
igainst foreign iManpetition unless we are given some sort of protection by our 
Government. 

If the Oovornment think it necessurv to rafsc the present tariff rates on 
4eel, to giv(^ protection to steel industry of our country, it is also necessary to 
protect the interests of this and other industries which require thin and mild 
■iteel sheets. 

We suggest that if Government find it inevitable to raise the tariff rates on 
iteel, they can still cfiissify it according to thickness and the steel sheets suit- 
nble for (Uiainel industry can be tariffed at the present rate, so that both the 
Knamel industry and the steel mauufacturing concerns will be equally protected. 
But if Government do not favour such classification, it will bo necessary to 
impose o(pially high import duty on foreign enamelled wares to protect this 
indigenouH Infant industry. But w^e cannot favour the idea of further raising 
the import duty on such goods in view of the poverty of India and as Hon’hle 

Mr. Innes put it ” in all tariff matters wo have always to remember 

ihat the consumer in India is usually very poor “ and we must 

consider Indian consumer and' each concrete proposal would have to be carefully 
i^xaminod from the point of view of his interests and with special reference to 
he risk of raising the prices against him ”. 

Steel sheets for the purpose of enamelling are not manufftetured in India. 
We hear since very long that Tata’s are contemplating to manufacture steel 
heets but we do not know how many long years more we have to w^ait for 
heir supply. Moreover, if Tata’s make at all such thin and malleable steel 
heets, we do not know whether their prices will be cltteaper. 

The Enamel Industry bids fair to be a thriving concern in our country, should 
the State bestow upon it her fostering rare and afford it some protection at 
its infant stage. The classification we have suggested above is not imreason- 
ible as it will not adversely affect Government revenue and in view of the fact 
hat such privilege is being enjoyed by even the most commercially advancect 
jquntries of Japan and Germany, protection at the hands of the Government 
is amply deserved by a country like India which is so industrially backward. 

Statement U. — Supjflrmenfary Information received under cover of a letter, 
dated December 13th, 103.3, from The Pioneer Enamel and Iron Works, 
Limited, to the Tariff Hoard. 

r « 

The supplementary statements as promised by our representatives before 
the Tariff Board, vide pages 35, 40 and 41 of tfieir evidence, ate submitted 

jelow I — ^ 

(a) The price of the mild enamelling sheets is per ton, about £20 
£22 f.o.b. Calcutta, whereas that of ordinary oualitv current at nreseni 
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in the market, it about £12 to £13 a ton, oJ.f. Calcutta. The high price 
of the former quality will tempt neitlier the importers nor the uaera of the 
ordinary quality to buy enamelling sheets to their profit, and the Custom, 
Ofiicer will be easily able to differentiate between the two qualities on the 
merit of the great difference an the rsW of their prices. 

(6) The cost of chemicals is about 33 per cent, of the cost of productions 
of enamel goods. The duty is 15 per cent, on the imported chemicals, and it 
comes to about 4t per cent, of the cost of production. Again, the cost of 
steel sheets is about 37 per cent, of the cost of production, the import duty 
on which is 10 per cent, at present; so the duty on this item is about 
per cent, of the cost of producticn. T hus the totiil reduction comes to about 
8 per cent, of Ihe cost of product »on if various kinds of imported raw 
materials are allowed duty free. 

(c) On the basis of the full outturn of our present works, the consumptica 
of steel sheets shall be about KK) tons and when extended, it may rise Ui 
1,000 tons a year. 

The total outturn on the present arrangement of the works shall be ahev.t 
80,0fX) rupees, and when extendetl, aljout 8 lakhs of rupees annually. 
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Oral evidence of Messrs. S. L. BANE^JI and R. C. 
BANERJI, representing the Pioneer Enamel 
and Iron Works, recorded at Calcutta 
on Monday, the 29th October 1923. 

President, — You ropresfent the Pioneer Enamel and Iron Works? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. —Th&i is a limited liability Company? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President .—What is your position in the Company? 

Mr. Banerji. — I am one of the Directors as well as the factory expert. 
President. — When was the Company formed? 

Mr. Banerji. — About a year ago. 

President. — That is, about the end of 1922 then? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — When did you begin actually to manufacture? 

. Mr. liangryi, —About nine months ago. 

President. — That is to say, al)out the beginning of 1923? 

Mr. Banerji. — Y’ok. 

President.— Can you leii us wnat tne capitalisation of the Company is? 

Mr. Banerji. — Three lakhs of rupees. 

President. — fs that all in ofdinary shares? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — You have built your works at Salkea in Howrah? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — Has the whole of your capital been spent on the works or is 
there any margin for working capital? 

Mr. Banerji. — There is some margin. 

President. — Can you toll us what your works have cost up-to-date? I mean, 
what is your fixed capital expenditure? 

Mr. Banerji. — About Ks. ^,000. 

President.— I am taking of the fixed capital expenditure, that is, the amount 
you have spent on buildings, machinery, etc. 

Mr. Banerji. started on a small scale to begin with and we have made 
all the preliminary arrangements. 

President. — And you have spent only Rs. 50,000? 

Mr. Banerji. — A little less than that. 

President. — On your works and machinery? 

Mr, Banerji. — Yes, but we are going to extend. ' 

President. — quite understand. Your plans are now ready to extend your 
works? 

Mr. Banerji. — ^Yes. 

Praitdsnf. — So as to increase your capacity for production? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes.. 

Praiidenf .—How much of your capital is actually paid up P Bs. 8,00,000 is 
Srour authorised capital. How much is subscribed? 

Ur, Banerji, — About Rs. 80,000. 

President, the whole of the Bs. 80,000 paid up? 
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Aff. Banarji.— Not yet. 

Prendeni. — How much is paid up? 

Mr. BanerjL — About Ra. 60,000. 

Pretident. — ^Taking your works as thev stand to-day and supposing you ha?e 
(ot all the work you could possibly handle, what would be the probaole value 
)f your outturn taking current prices of course? Have you any idea? 

Mr. Banerji. — About Bs. 700 daily. 

President.— -On your present works? 

Mr. Banerji. — No, I am talking of the future. 

President. — I don't mind which you take first. Very well, I ask you this. 
Supposing you extend your works and complete them according to your present 
plan, then your outturn, if you are fully employed, ought to be Bs. 700 a day. 

Mr Banerji. — It will be mucli more. It will be Bs. 8,000 a day when the 
complete plant is set up. 

President. — That will be vour full production if you complete your plant 
ss at present you intend to ao? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes, but when wo finish that, wo might increase it again. 

President. — Let us get clear as to how you stand at present. That will 
be on the capital expenditure approaching Bs. 8 lakhs. 

Afr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — And you expect to get an outturn of Ils. .3.rK)() » day? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — Do you work seven or six days a week? 

Mr. Banerji. — We only work 24 days a month. 

President. — Dn your present capital expenditure of Bs. .50,000, what would 
be your full outturn? What would be the value of it? 

Mr. Banerji. — About Bs. 7,000 a month. 

President. — That would be about Bs. 85,000 a year. 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — What is your actual rate of production at the present moment, 
say, for October or September — I don’t mind which? 

Mr. Banerji. — It lias not yet been fully calculated, but last month I think 
that it was al^ut Bs. 5,000. 

President. — That is the value of your outturn approximately? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — Well, take the full outturn of 8^ lakhs. What quantity of steel 
sheets would you require? 

Mr. Banerji. — About 10 tons a month. 

President. — Then, on the 85,000, you would require about one ton a month. 

Mr, Banerji. — Yes, 

President.— And on your last month’s outturn, it was something less? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — ^Then, can you give us any figure as to the proportion which 
the cost of the steel that you use bears to the total cost of . your finished 
product. Take any article you like. A certain part of your expenditure wg 
producing that article is buying the steel. 

Mr. BaneWi.— For 12 dozen mugs of 8 c.m. size, we require sixteen rupees 
worth of steel sheets. 

President. — What is the total cost of one gross of mugs? In the case of any 
article that you produce, it costs you a certain amount to produce it. Taking 
the total cost of producing these mug^ at Bs. 100, what percentage of that 
would be the cost of steel? You have told us that in this particular case 
sixteen rupees worth of steel is required.* What would be the total cost? 

Mr, Banerji. — About 40 per cent. 
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Pretident^ui you tell us from what country you get your steel sheeti 
St present? 

Mr. Bcnfli 7 i.— Just now we require a special class of mild steel sheets, veij 
thin, and some thick quality for sign-boards. At present our consumption 
being less we are getting from the market the imported steel sheets. 

President. — Do you mean you buy them from the merchants at Calcutta? 

Mr. Banerji. — From the local dealers we buy, but they do not suit us. As 
our concern is not big, we are managing anyhow. 

President.— You don’t find them satisfactory? 

Mr. Banerji. — No. When we are going to manufacture on a big scale^ we 
will have to import foreign sheets. 

IWftidenf . — Have you got any inforinution at [iresent as to where you 
think you are likely to get the steel sheets from which will suit you? 

Mr. Banerji. — We are already negotiating with firms in America, Germany 
and England. American and English sheets are almost of the same quality, 
and we can import them either from England or from America. 

President. — But German sheets happen to be the cheapest at the moment? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yea. 

President. — Up-to-date you have only bought in the local market? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Preeident. — You are one of the Directors as ^v’ell as the factory expert? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yea. 

President. — Could you tell us where you studied the manufacture of 
enamelled wares? 

Mr. Banerji. — In .Japan. 

President. — How long were you. in Japan? 

Mr, Banerji. — Five years. 

President. — Were you actually working in enamel works there? 

Mr, Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — ^Your primary request, I understand, is this : that you would 
like the steel sheets which will be used for making enamelled wares to be 
imported free of duty. 

Mr. Banerji, — If we get them free of duty, it would be of great benefit to us. 

President. — How do you suggest that that should be done? 

Mr. Banerji. — If the steel sheets are not allowed free, at least we suggest 
that they should be classified. 

President, — All steel sheets thinner than a certain minimum thickness should 
be allowed free of duty : that is what you would like? 

Mr. Banerji, — Yes, if that is not possible, we want cldsaification of the sted 
sheets of thin quality. 

President. — What sort of classification? 

Mr. Banerji, — According to thickness, they ought to be classified and for 
those qualities which are actually required for the enamel industry we want 
some special tariff rate, if they could not be admitted free of duty. 

President, — I will come to that later. ^ the first place you suggest that 
this might be done by classification according to thickness? 

Mr>, Banerji. — Yes, 

President. — I notice that you say — ** Wo hear since very long that Tata’s 
are contemplating to manufacture steel sheets but we do not know how many 
long years more we have to wait for their supply.'* As far as we know, 
Boooratng to their present plan, they will be proanoing steel sheets some time 
in 1034. The Tata Co. are under contract wiUi another enamel ware company 
at Jamshedpur to produce steel sheets suitable for enamelling and to nijroly 
them for that company, so that it is definitely part of their plans to produce 
the quality of steel sheets suitable for your industry. If that be so, and the 
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primatT queation before the Tariff Board being the protection of the manulM- 
ture of steel, it is a little diffioult^on't jou think — to exempt from duty a. 
particular kind of steel which the Tata Co. are willing and ready to produce. 

Mr. Buner;i.— Regarding the Tatas’ supply, there are several important 
questions to be considered. •The first is that we are already in the market 
for the steel sheets and if the Tatas can supply us, it will bo rather a boon. 

President. — If you get them at the right price? 

A/f. Barter ji, — Yes. The second thing we have to consider is whether they 
will really be able to supply us during the next year aud, if it is so, we do not 
know what will bo their price. The Tata Co. hold u lion’s share in the 
Enamel ^Vork8 at Jamshedpur and so it is natural that they might give 
special facilities to the enamel factory. Their contract with the enamel 
factory might W more favouralde than tluMi* lontracts with others. In that 
case the price we have to pay might be nearly the .same as that of imported 
sheets and therefore our difficulties will not be minimised in any way. 

Preeident. — That is quite true. I am not considering at the moment the 
question of removing your difficulties. I am pointing out the Board’s diffi- 
culty. The primary question before the Tariff Board is whether protection is 
necessary for the manufacture of stoel. If we decide now that in our opinion 
it is necessary, then the question would arise as to what kinds of steel ought 
to be protected. If it were a kind of steel that Tatas’ did not produce 
and had no intention of producing, there w*ould be no difficulty as there would 
l>e nothing to protect: if it is a kind of steel that they are ready to produce 
and hope to produce in a comparatively short time, is it not a little difficult 
to adopt the plan of depriving them of their market to some extent by saying 
that firms which are going to use this particular kind of steel are to be allowM 
to import free of duty? 

Mr. Banerji. — In Austria-Hungary we find that merchants who import 
steel sheets for muniifucturing enamelled wares are to pay duty, but when the 
finished enamel goods are exported, they get the refund of the import duty 
which they have paid. That is, they get their steel free of duty and in the 
same way in our own country it can be done. 

President. — There is a difference between the rebate of customs duty on goods 
for export and on goods which are going to be consumed in the country. 
The firm that is manufacturing for export has to pay the duty on imported 
raw materials and when it exports, the duty is taken off and it gets the rebate. 
That is often done and is quite ^'ornmon. But at present you don*t propose 
to export enamel wares? 

Mr. Banerji. — Not just now. 

— So that hardly applies. 

Mr. Banerji. ^The time may come when we may export to some neighbour- 
ing countries. 

President. — We must leave the future to look after itself. For the present 
»ve are concerned with something more immediate. After all, if protection h 

S *ven to the manufacture of steel, it will mean that, unless the duties are 
vied, the Indian manufacturer of steel will not get a fair price for what h< 
manufactures. 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Preeident. — If that is to be the policy which is to be adopted, then th« 
people who would naturally buy that steel from Tatas’ cannot reasonably hi 
allowed to buy it from outside without any duty at all. At least there is f 
difficulty, is there not? 

Mr, Banerji. — Our difficulty is that unless we get cheaper steel sheets, w< 
cannot compete with the imported goods. 

Preeident. — understand that. I understand also tiiat you would like to gel 
the remission of the customs duty mi the sheets you use, even supposing then 
vas no question of protection of the manufacture of steel, at an. 
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Wei], let UB go to another aspect of the case. Do you find it ^eoessary to 
aelJ your goods at a price lower than the price of the imported articles? 

Mr, Banerji . — Yes. 

Preiident. — You have been obliged to do that? 

Mr, Banerji. — Yes. 

President, — In order to get hold of the market? 

Mr, Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — How far do the prices you have been getting cover 3 ’our cost of 
production? 

Mr, Banerji. — It almost covers our cost of production. 

President. — Including overhead charges? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — Take some typical article. I do not know what you are produc- 
ing just now. 

Mr, Banerji, — Wo are producing enamel sign -boards, hollow wares, such as 
tumblers, mugs, tea cups and saucers, douche cans, etc. 

President. — What article do you produce most? 

Mr, Banerji. — Mugs, tumblers, tea-cups, saucers, etc. 

President. — What price are you getting for mugs? 

Mr, Banerji. — We are selling at Bs. 2-8-0 per dozen. 

President. — What would be the cost of the imported mugs? 

Mr. Banerji. — About Rs. 2 - 12-0 or Rs. 3-0-0. 

President. — If you get Rs. 2-12-0 or Rs. 8 , would that cover your cost of 
production? 

Mr. Banerji, — It would. 

President, it is only a Comparatively small ditterence. 

Mr, Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — When you get as nearly as that after a period of only nine 
months, you are not doing so badly. In getting to work a new industry like 
that, people find it difficult for a year or two tcT obtain any profit. Sometimes 
they have to work at a loss. If you are not so very far from covering your 
cost of priKluction, especially with a very small outturn, the outlook is not 
unpromising. 

Mr. Banerji. — Wo have not got yet the complete plant and as soon as we 
get it, our cost of production will bo a little less and we can cover all these 
expenses, but if we are to pay a very high rate of import duty on the steel 
sheets, I do not know what will be our position. 

President. — If the import duty is raised, there would undoubtedly be an 
morease in the cost of production. That is inevitable. 

What is the gauge of the sheet you use? 

Afr, Banerji. — From 24 to 80 generally but for special class of sign-boards 
we use heavier sheets. 

President. — But I take it that there must be soma limit to the market for 
sign-boards. Eventually when you are getting much larger production sigft- 
bovds will be a comparatively small part of your production. It will be mainly 
Kollow-ware ? 

Afr. Banerji. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^What price are you paying for the steel sheets you are 
purchasing? 

Mr. Banerji.— JuBt now 'we are paying about Rs. 18 to Rs. 16 a cwt. 

President. — If you find it necessary to get a higher quality of steel to 
Imported specially, what price w'ould you have to pay? v 

Mr, Banerji , — We have got some quotations from English firms — £20 a ton. 

Preeideni, — Is that l.o.b. price ia England? 



Mr, Bantrjt , — ^Yes. It comes to about Ba. 16 a cwt. 

Fresulenf.— Ra. 15 a cwt. in England and freight and so on will be addi> 
tional. I think it will be something like Rs. 17 a cwt. landed at your works. 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. About that. 

Preiident . — In that case your cost of production would go up a little bit? 

.Ur. Banerji, — Yes. 

Vrruident , — The point to be taken into account in connection with the 
cost of prmluction is that, so long as you are not using imported sheets, you 
are not producing os good an article us you may be able to do later on. One 
has to reiuetnber that. 

.Ur. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. — At present of roiir.se your overhcatl charges on your total capital 
of Rs. 60, (MX) must be small. 

.Ur. Banerji, — We shall secure mure capital soon. 

President. — If you go ahead. In connection with your plans for expansion 
have you considered what the total demand is likely to he for enamelled ware 
in finlia? It is a point of some importance 3 ’ou know. After all. ow’ing to 
railway freights it is very unlikely that a manufactory in Calcutta would be 
able to compete with imported enaiftelled ware as far awiij' as Madras or 
Boiiihay for iustauce, 

.Ur. Banerji. — That is a ditficult (|uestion no doulit hut for lioine consump- 
tion in Calcutta proper and Reiigal Presidency and places like Burma 

President. — You have got to pay freight from ('alcutta to Rangoon. That 
is a very lieavy freight. 

Mr. Banerji.— \\)-ih\y in any business in India we have to meet all sorts of 
<lifficulties. 

Presiilmt. But hero. I am afraid, you are up against difficulties created 
by nature. Yt»u have got to send things to other places. That is a difficulty 
of nature which you cannot remove. 

Mr. Banfiji. — It can ho reniovod by (lovornment. 

l*residenf,—\au say you are goitig to produce eiumiol ware worth about 
Rs. lakhs. There arc two <»thor firms in Calcutta which inaiuifaoturo 
eiiaiitoi ware, one of whom has already come to us. Another will come to us 
this afternoon. .Also ihcuv is a firm in .lamshodpur. Th? average value of 
importations into (’ah utta from t<i 1921-22 is about Rs. 7\ lakhs. If 

one of these firms is going to produce more than the total importation it is 
difficult to see how they are all going t^i survive. 

Mr. Banerji. — There will Ik* keen eompetitioii. 

rre.sident .— Thai seems so, hut it is a xioint of some iiniiortnnce wdiether 
there is a market ready to take jmur gocnls. 

Mr. Banerji. — ^We can supplj' to the neighbouring countries, sueh as 
Straits Settlements, Burma and other places where there arc ample markets 
and we can fetch a iK tter price from those markets. 

President.- That may be so. But if you lK*gin to compete in the Burma 
market this price may come down. ATui mention in your letter that there 
have been alarming reductions in the price of enamelled hollow wares imported 
from .Japan and (iennany. These alarming reductions might follow' yon to 
Burma if you send your ware there. 

Mr. B'lnrrjl. — (‘ertaiiily; there will be keen competition with imported 
goods. 

President. — The point is really this. The production of enamel ware i> 
not an elaborate process of manufacture like a good many others and it i» 
conceivable that eventually the neec^ls of %India will l»e supplied by its own 
factories, so that I doubt very much, even apart from foreign competition, 
if a Calcutta factory would ever command more than the economic are» 
controlled by*, Calcutta. Probably another firm might establish itself in 
Rangoon and owing to the advantage of being on the spot might be able U 
compete. 
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Mr. Banerji . — These are additional difficulties. 

President, — All this is not the business of the Tariff Board but I thought 
it worth while to draw your attention to the fact. It does not look as if the 
market that you can command from Calcutta would really absorb the products 
which you intend to pro<luce. Perhaps it would, be less than your output. 

If Government are unable to accept your proposal that the quality of steel 
.slieet suitable for your enamel ware should be exempted from* duty, then it 
would be necessary, you say, to impose an equally high import duty on foreign 
enamel ware, but I gather that yon prefer that you should get the assistance 
you need by getting ywur raw materials cheaper rather than by a higher 
import duty on enamel goods. 

Mr. Jia n cry /' . — Y’e.s . 

IWcsidvnf. — Am I right in thinking that your main reason is this: that 
any substniitial increase in the price of enamel ware would tend to reduce the 
demand? You are afraid that the market would grow smaller? 

Mr. Bunerji. — Yes. 

Presithuf . — What would be the articles likely to compete with enamel 
ware if the pri<'e of enamel ware were piised substantially? After all, people 
will have to use something else if the price of enamel ware goes up. 

Mr. Jtunvrj'i. — Next is aluminium. 

President. —Mmmmmn ware is manufactured at Madras at present. Is 
there any manufactory in Bengal? 

Mr. Banerji, — There arc about ten factories here. 

President . — And you think that the people would begin to use aluminium 
ware rather than enamel ware? 

M r. Ba n e rj i . — Y es . 

President. — How do the prices compare? 

Mr. Banerji.- T\\q price of aluminihm ware is a little higher than that 
of enamel ware. 

President.- V{m\{\ you put a figure on that— how much per cent, higher? 

Mr. Jtanerji , -.\hin\i 10 per cent, higher than the enamel wares. 

President. — So that if the increase in the price of enamel ware was less 
than 10 per cent, it would still be able to hold its Own, but if the increase is 
more than that, you think that people would begin to use aluminium ware? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

President. have told us that the co.st of steel in the enamel ware is 
about 40 per cent. oi the total cost. As you konw the Tata Iron and Steel 
Co. have asked for an increase of duty from 10 to per cent. That would 
mean roughly an increase of about 20 per cent, on the present price, assuming 
that the pric'e increased to the full amount of the«duty. If the cost of your 
steel were raised by 20 per cent, that would mean that your costs would go up 
by about 8 per cent., so that, if the duty required on enamel were fixed on that 
basis, it would leave you in exactly the same position as you are at present? 

Mr. Banerji. — ^The price of imported goods might go down. 

President. — Do you apprehend a further fall in the price of enamel wwre? 

Mr. Banerji. — YTes. 

President.- V(i\\ you tell us why you think so? 

Mr. /hr a MV i.— -Because the price of imported enamel wares coming from 
Germany and Japan was about 40 per cent, higher a few months ago and jiist 
now it has greatly rediice<l, and the price might go down even more. 

President. — Could you tell us what the fall in price in. the last two months 
amounted to? Take some particular article and tell us what the fall in 
price was. 

Mr. Banerji. — About lo per cent, cheaper than it was before. 

President, — Could you give us a concrete example? 

Mr. Banerji. — From Germany it is coming verj- che<tp. 
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iVefiden/.— Take mu|cs for insUmc. You gave us the present price of the 
Import^ mugs at Rs. 2-124) a doien. What was it two months agoP 

Mr. Bimerii . — It was about Rs. 3-44) per doien about two months ago. 

PrcMidrnt . — I still do not quite understand whether you have any definite 
reason for thinking tha^thiN fall in price is likely to go on. 

Mr. lianerji . — So far as we have understood the market, most »»1‘ the 
German firms have not yet resumed their pre-war activity and, us soon us 
the full plants are in w'orking onler in Germany, 1 think there will be a great 
rush of Gorman go<xls and thereby the cost will be greatly retiuced. 

Presuinit . — It may l>e perfectly true. It is quite a po».sibiiity but it 
is not so much that you have got definite information about it. It is merely 
a probability. 

Mr. hanerji. — We have l>eeii actually marking this fall in price of the 
German imported enamel ware since the last two months, and from that we 
apprehend that the price will go down even more. 

— How iloes the price of the enamel ware to-^lay compare with 
the price l)efore the war? Have you enquired about it at all? 

Mr. lUinprji. — The price is still higher than the pre-war price, 

-How much higher? 

Mr. lUnirrji.- 15 per cent, higlier. 

1’n‘Kidrnt . — Nobody knows what is going to happen in (Jennany, It is a 
very difficult (|uestion indeed hut, the nearer you get to tlio pre-war price, 
the more probable it is that you are getting near the bottom and you cannot 
go very much lower. That was the only reason why I asked you nhoiit 
it. Of course, what may happen when (Germany starts exporting on u 
large scale nohcMly can say. 

Ml. (iiinrttln. WU'Ai h the present duty on enamel ware imported? 

Mr. llnurrji. -X^i poj cent. 

Ml', (iitnriilii. You .Ntated a little while ago that on your present output 
there is a turn civer of about Hs. K.5,()()H. 

]\l i\ JUini'rji, — Yes, 

Mr ti'iaao/.i.'-You say that the portion of steel in that is alxuit 40 |><*r 
cent., tliat i‘' to say, out of S“),000 yon will U’ spending about Hs. ilO.(KM) 
on steel alone. 

Mr. JUtnrrji. — Yes. 

Mr. (iiiunda. — Is not that rather a high percentage? 

Mr. Jiiinrrji. -lt is, no doubt. 

Mr. (fininihi. — Js that the usual percentage in your trade? 

Mr. Ihinrrji. — Just now we are getting like that. 

Mr. (iimnda. — It seems to me rather a higher percentage than it ought 
to he. 

Mr. Itnnrr}i.--\\e speak from our own factory figures. We have* calcu- 
lated it at 40 per cent, from cmr own fac'tory figures. 

Mr. O'infm/o. — How does it compare with Japan where yon learnt the 
manufacture? 

Mr. Barirrji. — There it is a little less as they employ a different kind 
of machinery. We are not employing that inacliinery w» that the cost of 
production is a little higher here than in Japan. 

Mr. iiiniridn . — How much will you get on your total of Rs. 85.000? 

Mr. Hanerji. — About 15 to 20 per cent, w'e exi>ect to get. 

Mr. Ginwala . — I think there is some mistake there. The finished article 
is at least worth three or four times more than the cost of the raw' material. 
You take, say, a gross of mugs imported of the same size as yours. What 
will be the import price of these 
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Mr, 5a»df;V.— JuBt now they are coming at Bs, 2-12 a dozen. 

Mr, Qinwala, — On that there is a 15 per cent, duty? 

Mr. Danerji. — No. This price includes duty. 

Mr. Qinwala. — So without duty the price will be about Rs, 2-4-0 a dozen. 
Supposing it is imported merely as steel, the steel in that would be worth 
a^ut 10 to, 12 annas. 

Mr, Banerji. — It would be about 14 annas. 

Mr. Oinwala.—l shall put it this way. If there was an increase in the 
duty on steel of 10 per cent, would an increased duty of about 4 per cent, 
extra on enamel ware put** you right, the proportion of steel only being 40 
per cent.? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yea. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Will that affect your demand for the enamel ware — a duty 
of 4 per cent, extra ad valorem? 

Mr. Banerji. — It will. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It does not seem to be a very heavy duty. 

Mr. Banerji. — It may not seem very heavy just now but it will be con- 

sidered heavy afterwards. 

Mr. Oinwala. — We are not talking of a very distant futuHi. We are 
concerned with its effect in the reasonable future, say, two years. We do 

not know what may happen 5 or 10 years hence. Do you think that an 

increase of 4 per cent, duty would so very much affect the demand for 
enamel ware? 

Mr. Banerji. — Just now it would not affect it. 

Mr. Qiniuala. — It is only after the German goods come into the country 
that you anticipate that the demand will he reduced. When that time Comes 
it may be conv(3uient to go into that (|ueation. But supposing the position 
remains the same as now, you do not anticipate that the demand will bo 
reduced? 

Mr. Banerji. — 4 per cent, will not affect us greatly. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^Your principal competitors nr^ I take it, Germany, Austria 
^and Japan. At {)ro8cnt is there much competition from Austria? 

Mr. Banerji. — Not just now so much. Already we are feeling the com- 
petition of German and Japanese goods, 

Mr. Oinwala. — Who are the kind of people who use this enamel ware in 
this country? 

Mr. Banerji. — Generally the poor people u.se more because the cost of 
enamel ware is less than the price of brass utensils. 

Mr. Oinwala. — la it that those people who generally use earthen ware 
use enamel ware? ' 

Mr. Tfoncryi." -Middle-class people also now use enamel ware to a greater 
extent owing to the high cost of brass utensils. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You were talking of exporting your ware to Burma. Have 
you considered the que.stion of freight? In the case of ordinary heavy articles 
the freight is said to be from Ks. 17 to 18 a ton. In your case it may 
possibly 1)6 twice us much. Having regard to that, do you think that it 
will be easy for you or anybody else manufaotiiring enamel wares to com- 
pete in Burma against the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. Banerji. — This business being imite new in this country w'e have to 
bear high expenses under different heads such as labour, and owing to these 
our total cost of production becomes high at present, but after some time 
our cost of production will be a little less because our workmen will be 
more ef&oient and the work will be managed in better ways and consequently 
we shall be able to produce a little bit cheaper than at present. Thereby 
we hq>e to be able to export even to Burma and other neighbouring places. 
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Mr, Ginwala. — In spite of the freight being very heavy against you? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr, Qinwttla. — Have you made enquiries in Burma about the demand? 

Mr. Banerji. — There iS a very large demand iu Burma eroecially for 
enamel ware. Burmese prefer aluminum and enamel utensils. They do not 
use brass ware generally. 

Mr. Oinwala. — When do you expect to produce this bigger output of yours? 

Mr, Banerji. — Within a year from now or earlier. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case you expect to bring down the ctjst of pro* 
duotion on a bigger output? About how much will you be able to bring 
it down? 

Mr. Banerji. — It will be cheaper by about 10 to 12 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — 8o it will give you a still bigger margin that you have now. 

Mr. Banerji. — We hope so. 

Mr. GinuxUa. — What is the freight on the finished enamel ware, say from 
Hamburg? 

Mr. Banerji. — The freight from Japan is 18 yens or about Bs. 2h foi 
about 40 c.ft. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing you were dealing with mugs only; liow many 
mugs will that mean? 

Mr. Banerji. — About 160 doaen. 

Mr. Oinwala. — According to you the c.i.f. price is Rs. 2-8-0 a dozen, so 
that that will cost about Rs. 400? 

Mr. Banerji.— Yee. 

Mr. Ginwala. — They will pay on that Rs. 60 as duty? 

Afr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Rs. 400 will include Rs. 26 as freight, bo that you gut tiie 
advantage of Rs. 26 plus Rs. 60 as compared with the foreign manufacturer? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the freight from Germany? 

Mr. Banerji.— I do not know, but I think it is almost the same ns from 

J^an. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The freight between Calcutta and Biirina would be about 
the same, so that adding Rs. 26 on this do you still think you will be 
able to compete? 

Mr. Banerji. — We can compete even then. 

Mr. Kale. — You .spent about five years in Japan. Why did you take 'xp 
this particular industry? 

Mr. Banerji. — I found some opportunity to learn this industry. 

Mr. Kale. — Were you given a scholarship? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes, by the Science Association. 

Mr. Kale. — AVhen you went out did you think there was an opportunity 
for this industry in India and that on your return you would be able to 
help this industry? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Afr. Kale. — Did you think there would be a sufficient demand for the 
goods that you could turn out? 

Afr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you think there is a growing market for enamelled w&.e 

in India? 

Iff. Banerji. — ^Yea. 

Mr. Kale . — Do you think it would be possible to educate the poople in 
the use of enamelled ware? 

YOL. p. 


II 
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il/r. Banerji . — The consumption of enamelled ware is daily increasing in 
Jndia owing to the increase in the price of brass utensils. 

Mr. Kale . — Do the poorer people use it as a luxury? 

Mr. Banerji .— as a necessity. 

Mr. Kale . — Is it a substitute in many cases for earthen ware and brasa 
ware? 


Mr. Banerji. --YeHf for brass ware. 

Mr. Kale . — The poorer classes use earthen ware for domestic purposes; 
do you think cnninolled ware will take the place of earthen ware? 

Afr. /iancr/V.— Yes, in future when we are able to produce these at a still 
cheaper cost. 

Mr. Kale.— Your jugs, mugs and other things will be used by the poorer 
olaflses you think? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale.—Hn that even if there were four such factories all of them 
would be able to dispose of their goods? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Afr. /(ale.— The result will bo a reduction in price and a still further 
increase in tiie consumption? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale.— You have told us in your statement that on account of the 
poverty of the people in Inclia, the interest of the consumer will have to be 
taken into account. Do ymi mean to say that enamelled ware should be 
hiudc us (‘heap as possible in the interest of the poorer classes? 

Mr. Banerji.^YeB. 

Mr. Kale.— Du you think enamelled ware is better than earthen ware 
or brass ware for the poorer olasseB? 

Mr. Banerji . — It is, economically. 

Mr. Kale. What is the durability of enamelled ware as compared with 
brass ware P 


Mr. Banerji.— The enamelled ware does not last longer as^ compared with 
brass utensils, hut at the same time the price is about 200 per cent, cheaper. 

A/r. Take a brass tumbler; the price is three times that of an 

anamelled tumbler; do you think the enamelled tumbler will last one-third 
of the time of the other one? 

Afr. Banerji. — Yes, tliat is so. 

Mr. Kule.—Huw long docs enamelled ware last? 

Mr. Banerji.— li does not last more than a year'; some of courae which are 
of a much bettor quality last longer. 


Mr. Kate. — ^ 0 , looking to the poorer consumers, do you think it will bo 
^eficial for them that they should use such commodities as do not last 
kmg? In the long run it is not cheapness. 

.L- the price gets cheaper then of course the consump- 

tion will be greater as compared with other utensils. 

Afr. Kale.— Do you put it on this ground that the poorer olaeaee will not 
Ibe able to buy brus utensils at all and it is much better for them to have 
enamelled ware rather than to go in for earthen ware or any other thixun? 

Afr. Banerji. — Yee. 


Mr. question was put to you with regard to the agreement 

between Tata Iron and Steel Company and another Enamel Company 
Md wu said that they would be in a more favourable position than you ere. 
Will it not be pos^siblo for you to contend that, if protection is granted to the 
•te^ Industry, the Tata Company should not discriminate between on# 
facbonr and another? • 
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Air. Banerji, should not, of eourso, but if thsy do ws thsU hsTt nr 
disoretion. 

Mr. ICafs.—lB it your view thet altliough such an agreement may hav« 
been made between Uie Tata Company and some other firms, if protection 
is granted in the interest of tbe steel industry, the Tata iron and Steel 
Company should not be placed in a monopolistic position so far as one firnj 
is concerned? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes, that is our contention. 

Mr. Kalt. If no remedy is found that way, then you would propo^t 
claseificutiou ? 

Mr. Bauer ji. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. —And after classifying the various kinds of steel imported iuu 
the country you would like the particular kind of steel you use to come it 
free or at a lower rate? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale.- Arv. you aware of any other industry which uses the same 
kind of plates that you are usiug? If tluTc is anv, it will be very difficuli 
for the custoiiiH people to distiuguish the exact kind of plates that you use. 

.Mr. Bancrji. — Trunk manufacturers u.se thin steel shec'ts but they do not 
require exactly the same kind of mild steel sheets that we use. 

Mr. Kale . — Du you think it possible specifically to distinguish the platet 
you require from the plates used by trunk iiianufaeturers? 

Mr. Banerji. — There will be no difficulty as the plates used by the enaniel 
industry ure very soft. There is a special mode of manufacturing this stt'ol 

Mr. Kale. — la it solely manufactured for enamel manufacturing purposes V 

Mr. Banerji. — I think so. 

.Mr. Kale. — When you say that a special case should bo made of the 
steel you are using, (Jovornment should bo in a position to know if there 
are other indust ric- which use this steel. Arc you sure that it will be a 
practical proposition to distinguish this from other steel? 

Mr. Banerji. — When it is a special quality we do not think there will 
be any ditfiruliy. liven in the dc»i umeuls it is distinctly mentioned that these 
are for such and such a pur])osc and 1 don't think there can be tny 
difficulty. 

Mr. Kale. — What is your method of sale? To whom do you sell your 
goods? 

Mr. Banerji. — To the bazar people; sometimes to middlemen and some 
times directly to the consumer. 

Mr. Kale. — Have you got a shop in your factory? 

Mr. Banerji. — We have got a godown attached to our office and some 
people come direct to us and buy. 

Mr. Kale . — You sell to Calcutta people as well as to the mufaeeal? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — In what part of Bengal in particular? 

Mr. Banerji . — We sell a large quantity of our g^jods in Eastern Bengal. 

Mr. Kale . — Does the present price you receive cover your cost of produdtion? 
That does not include any profit? 

Mr. Banerji . — There is some little margin of profit. 

Mr. Kale . — Is that enough to enable you to carry on? 

Mr. Banerji . — Not in the present stage, but as soon aa we produce more 
we shall be able to get a bigger margin. 

Afr. Kale . — U may be posaihia tn spread your /»oBt over a larger quantity' 

Mr. Banerji . — Besides that we can mcrease our production by meant of 
improved machinery. 


ic2 
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Mr, Kale,‘^So to>day jou are not getting a market rate of dividend so 

k> BBj f 

Mr, Banerji , — That is our situation. 

Mr, Kale, --VfhAt is the total amount of workmen that jou are employing? 

Mr, Banerji. — It is very small at present; it wiJl be about 75 to 80 when 
we complete our works. 

Mr. Kale. — ^\Vhat kind of workmen will these be? 

Mr. Banerji. — Some skilled workmen are required. We are training that 
kind of people. I may point out that we do not get trained men here 
and that is a reason why our costs are higher. 

Mr. Kale. — From what class do you recruit your workmen? 

Mr. Banerji. — From the middle and the lower classes. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Are there any among these people who have been connected 
with the manufacture of metals? 

Mr. Banerji. — Some of them are. 

Mr. Kale. — Has that training been found useful? 

Mr. Banerji. —The aluminium manufacturing people are useful for our 
manufacture. They will bo able to learn our work more easily and quickly 
than others. 

Mr. Kale. — What is the daily wage? 

Mr. Banerji. — From Re. 1 to Rs. 3 according to the quality of their work. 

Mr. Kale. — How long does it take to educate a man? 

Mr. Banerji. — It will take about three months. 

Mr, Kale. — So that it will be possible to reduce your cost of production 
after these men are trained? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr, Kola. — You hope there will be a margin of profit but any increased 
duty on your raw materials will increase your cost of production. Suppose 
there is no increase on your raw materials, you do not want any protection P 
When you are handicapped by an increased pr^ce of your raw materials then 
only you will reouire protection end thus make up for the increased cost 
of production to the extent that your price of raw materials will be increased 
by an increase in the import duty? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Kolfl.— What is your apprehension in the near future? There may 
be on influx of cheap goods from Germany or Austria, but that will be an 
exceptional thing. I am speaking of normal conditions. Under normal con- 
ditions you do not want special protection. From the account you have 
given, when your works are completed you will bo able to have a small 
margin of profit to enable you to carry on, so thal in the nature of tfiinm 
you do not want any protection? ® 

Mr. Banerji. — No. 

Mr. Kale. — You have referred to certain privileges that are enjoyed even 
^ the most commercially advanced countries, c.g., Germany or Austria- 
Hungary. Is there anything on which it is possible for the Indian Govefe- 
ment to give you protection? 

Mr. Baaerii.—Yos, for such chemicals as borax and other raw chemicals 
we get from abroad. 

Mr, Kolf.-— What is the duty you are paying? 

Mr. Banerji. — 15 per cent. 

Mr. Kofe.— Would you ask for exemption from duty? 

Mr, Banerji — If these are exempted it will be to our benefit. 

Mf. Jtola.—Suppose borax and other raw materials which are used in 
allowed to U imported duty free, in that case to what 
eitant will your cost of production be reduced? 
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Mr, Ban6rji,--By about 10 to 15 per cent. 

Mr, Kate*—- Are there any other artiolea the exemption of duty on which 
will reduce the ooet of production? 

Mr, Banerji , — CryoliteT; we import this from England. 

Mr, Kale, — Suppose the duty on all these articles is removed, do you 
think the cost of enamelled ware will be reduced? 

Preeideni . — 1 think it is better to ask for a statement. 

Mr, Kalf. —U you send in a statement to us showing how exemption from 
import duty of the various raw materials which you have mentioned will 
lead to a reduction of cost of production it will be useful. 

Mr, Banerji , — Yes, we will send you one.* 

Afr. Mather, — You have told us when your factory is extended and you 
are able to use more materials, you intend to import your steel sheets of 
the special quality you re(juire an<l to pay higher rates than yoa are at 
present payiniz for tlie sheets that 3 'ou use from the bazar. What sort of 
defects have these bazar sheets shown? 

Mr. Banerji. — In one bundle a few pieces are found all right and others 
are defei^tive; some have black spots, some have cracks. 

Mr. Mather. — Chiefly surface defects? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. There is also some defect in pressing. The bazar 
quality is generally very hard and in pressing all pieces do not come out 
correctly. 

Mr. Mather. — You think it will pay you to give higher prices for the 
imported quality? 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — You tell us that if Government find it inevitable to raise 
the tariff rait^w on steel, they con still classify it according to thiokneaa. 
You have said hi tbc President that you chiefly use steel sheets of 24 to 
80 gauge. I suppose you are aware that large quantities of black steel 
sheets are tised for other purposes? 

Mr. Banerji. — Steel trunk manufacturers and bucket manufacturers also 
use that class of steel. 

Mr. Mather. — If you are able to satisfy the Board and Government that 
you ought to receive special treatment in case the increased duty is put 
on steel, it would not really be possible for Government merely to say toat 
black sheets of 24 to 30 gauges shall be exempted from the duty; that 
would affect a lot of other steel articles. 

Mr. Banerji. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Therefore the discrimination by thickness alone would not 
be practicable. 

Mr. Banerji. — We only require very soft quality and that quality can 
not be used either for bucket or steel trunk manufacturing purpose. 

Mr. Mather . — Are you sure that it cannot be used for any other puxpoeet 

Mr. Banerji, — -It can be, but that will not be to their advantage. They 
require hard quality and we require soft quidity. 

Mr. Afflfher.— There are a good many purposes for which soft black eheeti 
can be used. In some cases it is advantageoui to have the e^ quality 
and in some other oases it does not matter very much which quMiiy is 
used. If they could import the soft quality either free of duty or at a 
low mte of duty, they would certainly import the soft qualify rathw than 
tim hard qualify. :i^ey would get behind such protection as iha Board 
might recommend and Government m ight adopt. In any event, do you tiiink 

* Vide Statement n (b). 
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that it will be practicable for the customs officials when these shipments 
come in to differentiate between this quality and other qualities? 

Mr. ihinerji.—l think that tlie prices of hard and mild sheets will be 
different. Further we don’t think that the soft quajity will suit them. 

.l/r. Mather. — H iu possible to buy locnlly bhck steel sheets of the oadinary 
quality. Therefore there are nwrchnnts in India importing black steel sheets. 
Actually they do import large quantities into India and if the arrangement 
was that the enamelling qiialft.v was to come in at a lower rate of duty 
than others, then some merchants here might instruct the manufacturers at 
home and abroad to invoice their goods as enamelling slioets. In that case 
1 don’t think that it would Iw practicable for the customs authorities to 
find out. Do you think it would? 

Mr. JlanerJi. — There might he some inconvenience, but at least .*10 gauge 
sheets which arc very thin can he clas.sifie<l easily, and these will not be 
used either by the bucket or steel trunk manufacturer. 

Mr. Mother. —lint other people might use them. 

Mr. Jhinerji.- We don’t think that there is any other industry like tliut 
in India just now. 

Mr. Mather. — Black steel sheets arc used for miscellaneous purposes in 
engineering works. 

Mr. llanerji, -~\\e don’t know what quality they use. 

Mr. Mather. — As far as 1 can see at present, unless you can give me 
additional information, 1 don’t think that it w'ould be practicable for the 
customs authorities U) differentiate between the kind of steel you want and 
other sheets, either as regards thickness because there are other people using 
the same thickness, or as reganUi. quality because the customs authorities 
are not in a position to test the quality and differentiate between your 
quality and others at the port. 

Vrssident. — The point has l»een put to you quite clearly. It is for you 
to say whether you have anything more to say about it. Perhaps you would 
like to think it over and if you have anything mdre to say, you will please 
write and tell us.* 

Mr. Bdaer/t.— Yes. In this connection I want to say one thing. For 
the raw materials that we use in the enamel industry, if special privilege 
is given in the matter of import <luty, it will be a great concession. 

Mr. Mather. — Raw materials such as Borax? 

Mr. Hansrju — ^Yos. 

Preiidsnf,— You told us that if the new plant was fitted up, your full 
production would be almut Rs. 3.1KK) a day. 

Mr. Banerji. — On an average, yes. 

Pfesident . — You said you would l>e using 10 tons of steel. Was that 
for a month or week or what? 

Mr. Banerji, — For a month. 

President.— If we take it per month, the value of the outturn per month . 
of 24 dayt would be Rs. 72,000. 

Mr. 

President. — 10 tons is the quantity of steel you would be using and you 
pay at the rate ol Rs. 13 to 16 a cwt. 

Mr. Baner^t. — ^That is the baaar rate. 

Pfmdeid,—Tnke it 'at the highest-^ven at Rs. 17 a cwt.; that will be 
Rs. 340 1 ton. 

Mr, Bxnefjt—Yea, 

Pruideni,—Pox the 10 tons, it will cost you only Rs, 8,^, whereas 
the value oi tout outtunt will be about Rs. 72,000. There is somethh^ 
wrong evidently. Even if it i« per we^, instead of per. month it is still 


* Vide Statement II (o). 
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wrong. It would be far better if you would revise ;jiour etatement, work 
^6 nguree out accurately and let ua bave it. On this point we want to 
know the percentage on an average the cost of ateel bears to the finiehed 
product and we want to know what your consumption of eteel would be on 
the basis of the full outturn on your present works and the full outturn on 
your extended worlU) and also we want to know the approximate total value 
■of the outtuni on your present works and on your extended works. 

Mr. San0iii.’—Y$8, we will send it to you.* 

* Vide Statement II (c). 
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No. IS. 

Ilie Bengal Enamel Workg, Ltd*, Calcutta* 

Written Statement, ^ 

BtaUmcnt /. — Original reprcuentation of the Bengal Enamel Workit* Ltd,^ 
Calcutta, to the Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated the 2Ut Sept ember 192^, 

Enclofled please find 6 copieB of a representation we wish to make before 
the Tariff Board regarding protection for the enamel indust^. We shall be 
obliged hy your kindly doing the needful in the matter, rlease no^p that 
as the main department of our factory, viz., enamel hollow-ware department, 
is yet under (construction and the workmen now engaged in sign board 
manufacture are not yet fully trained we cannot figure out the probable cost 
of our products in hollow-wares at this stage, with accuracy. But from^oui 
short experience in the past and in view of the persistent fall in the price 
of Japanese and Austrian enamel wares, since tlie war, we are strongly of 
opinion that this industry cannot succeed in India unless it receives some 
assistanc.e in its infancy. We have based our claim for protection on this 
conviction. 


Letter from the Benf/al Enamel Works, Ltd., Calcutta, to the President, 
Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated the 21st September 192S. 

Wo l)eg to place before the Tariff Board the following for their considera- 
tion, in the hope that it may be found possible to do something to help the 
growth of this new industry in India. 

About 2 years ago wo started oh a small scale the production of enamel 
sign boards using for our purpose, mild steel sheets available in the local 
markets which, however, were imported primarily for the manufacture of 
•teel trunk, ete. Those sheets led to many rejections in our process of 
manufacture, sin('e, in spite of the most carenil selection, a large percentage 
of the sheets put into our furnaces used to develop awkward blisters and other 
defects. We uavo therefore discontinued the use of these sheets and are now 
importing a special kind of mild steel sheets from abroad suitable for enamel 
inefustry at a considerably higher coat which will appear from the following 
table 


aw. Q. 

1 

i Market price of 

1 M. S. sheets in 

1 Onlcutta 

* Bg, per cwt. 

i 

1 

Cost of M. S. 
sheet# suitable for 
enamelling as 
imported by us 

Us. per cwt. 

Rbmabes. 

17 to 84 

i Bs. 10 4 0 

lU. 17 8 0 


86t«28 j 

Riu 13 8 0 

Bs. 20 0 0 



At present, mild eteel eheete are not being manufactured in India not 
is the special quality suitable for enamel industry likely to be produced in 
any Indisn factory in the near future. Js^an still imports fmm foreign 
oountrles all the steel sheets she uses in her enamel indust^. 

The above and other disadvantages under which we had to work, led to » 
net loss of Bs. 11,824-6-71 in our last balance sheet. 

This year we have removed our factory to a more spacious premises al 
Palta, Eastern Bengal Bailway (16 miles from Calcutta) and are installing 
there complete ma^intry for the manufacture of enamelled rted hollow* 
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warM. When these machinery are in working order the ooniumption of the^ 
q>ecial steel sheets which we import for our own use, will increase largely. 

J^ides this, as soon as our plants are ready we shall hare to import 
considerable quantities of Borax and other chemicals for the manufacture of 
the enamel glaae required for our use, which we were so long importing 
from abroad, on payment of an import duty of 15 per cent. 

In view of the alarming reductions in the prices of the imported enamel 
hollow-wares and the high cost of our production we are afraid we shall not 
be able to hold our own against foreign competition unless we get the benefit 
of protection in some shape or other. 

We do.,siibt press for any increase in the present duty of 15 per cent, on 
imported enamel goods, as it will adversely affect the poor consumers, and 
consequently, the sale of enamel wares generally. While keeping Ihe import 
duty as it is, a real assistance may be given to this struggling new industry 
by enabling it to lower the cost of its production. This may be done by 
allowing us and also other enamel factories, which may, in the opinion of the 
Local Government, deserve this concession, to import free of import duty the 
following articles, ri*..* — 

1. 8pe(‘ial mild steel sheets required for enamel industry. 

2. Cheini(*als required for enamel industry. 

The above concession will not affect Government revenue in any appre- 
ciable degree, while it wrill give a great impetus to a new industrv which 
bids fair to prove successful in India if it is not crushed in its infancy by 
foreign competition. 

Trusting the above will be favourably considered by your Board. 


Statement ll.—Letter from ihe Bengal Enamel Works, Tdd., (’alcnittiy to the 
Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated the Srd October 1U2S. 

In reply to your letter, flated 26th September, w^o beg to submit the fol- 
lowing particulars for the consideration of the Tariff Board. 

1. As Soon HA the machinery are in working order we expect to consume 
about 11 ton steel sheets daily or about 500 tons annually. When all onr work- 
men are fully trained we expect to consume about 1,000 tons annually. 

2. Wo now import the steel sheets from the United States Steel Product! 
Company of New York, United States of America. 

3. We order out steel sheets specially suited for deep stamping, drawinp 
and enamelling with vitrious enamels in red hot furnaces, and depend on tht 
makers to supply the right quality. 

4. We asked the Tata Iron and Steel Company for these Steel sheets bu 

they were not making them. In a recent letter they say that their plant fo! 
iteel sheets will be ready some time next year hut they do not dehnitel; 
fay whether they will he able to make the quality we want, nor if it wil 
be worth their while to take up the manufacture of a special quality on suci 
a small order as ours. * 

5. Steel sheets used, by us are of a much smoother finish than what i 
generally imported for other trades. The Customs authorities may have som< 
difficulty in differentiating between these sheets, initially, hut it will difl 
appear when an appraiser shall have examined a few cases and got accui 
tomed to the difference. 


Statement IIL’-^Letter from the Bengal Enamel Works^ Ltd., to the Pret^ 
dentf Tariff Board, dated the 5th December 1925. 

We 'beg to enclose herewith copies of the correspondence which passe 
between ourselvea and Masers. Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, sine 
our repr ea on tativea gave evidence before the Board. It will appear that u 
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Mked them to “let us kflow the terms end rates on which they would 
like to enter into a contract ior the supply of steel sheets required for our 
Enanwl Factory " to which they have replied that “ they are at pfMMt 
time tiruthJe to (five us any idea as to the terms and rates governing ta 
supply of steel sheets required by ns.” 

This reply, in the light of the fact that they ^lave already entered into a 
contract with another Enamel Factory to supply their steel sheets at a 
specially favourable rate and in view of the increase they are demanding 
in the import duty on steel -ashee Is, is particularly ominous to us. 

If they succeed in their claim, there is nothing to induce us to believe 
tliat they will not take advantage of the rise in the price of imported sheets 
in the market, wliile entering into a contract with us, and the cAisequence 
will bo disastrous to us in twq ways. 


1. Our increased cost of production will make it impossible for us to 
stand competition with imported enamel-wares. 

2. The special advantage given to a rival enamel factory in India will make 
our existence precarious. The difference between their cost of production with 
duty-free steel sheets obtained at their contract rates already fixed, and our 
cost of production with steel sheets bearing an import duty of 33^ per cent, 
or its equivalent charged by the Tata Iron and Steel Company will be enormous. 

We would draw the special attention of the Board to this inevitable 
copsequenee if our interests are not properly safeguarded before the protec- 
tion demanded by the Tata Iron and Steel Company, Limited, is granted. 

With reference to the (]uostion.s put to our reprtisentatives by Professor 
Kale and Mr. Mather regarding dumping, etc., by Germany and Japan we 
have since made further investigations and from informations at hand, we 
are now in a position to state that Japanese manufacturers at the time ni 
exporting their goods get a rebate from the state, of the full amount of 
duty that may have been paid on any imported raw materials used in the 
production of those goods. This must have a considerable effect on the export 
price of their goods and no doubt accounts for the cheapness of their enamel- 
wares in our markets, at least to some extent. . 


It is quite clear from the above that wo have to compete in our own 
markets with foreign enamel-wares in tHe production of which the foreign 
manufacturer has used duty-free raw materials and chemicals. It is in the 
^tness of things therefore that our Government should enable us to have our 
chemicals and other raw materials duty-free and thus place as on terms of 
eq\ial advantage with our foreign rivals. 

This can be quite easily done by what we suggested to the Tariff Board 
in our oral evidence, via./ by giving us a rebate of whatever duty we may 
have paid on steel sheets and chemicals actually used in our workshop. 

It will appear from our list of raw materials apftended to this letter that 
the progress of our industry will lead to the development of a number of 
the mineral resoxirces of India. Besides it possesses natural advantages iii 
t^e abundant supply of coal and cheap labour in India. 

In these circumstances, we believe, we may justly claim assistance and 
protection^ at the hands of Government. To this end we w'ould press for^a 
full rebate of the amount of duty we may have to pay on the steel sheeie 
and chemicals aeiually used in our factory. This, will serve the double 
purpose of counterbalancing the disadvantage under which we have to com* 
pete with our foreign rivals in our own market and also providing an adequate 
eafefmard to o\ir interest in case the Government seee its way to enhanae 
the duty on steel to 33| per cent. 
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Enokwore to Statement 111. 

Coipy of corretpondence with the Tata Iron and Steel Company^ Limited 
regarding eiipply of eteel eheete for our use. 

The 5th October 1928. 

From— -Bengal Enamel Works, Ltd., 55, Canning Street, Calcutta, 

To— The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur. 

Re iteel theets suitable for deep stamping and enamelling. 

Referring to your letter No. S.-11256, dated Ist September 1923, we would 
enquire if you can give ua any assurance of being able to supply us with the 
special quality steel sheets we require for our enamel factory, as soon as 
your Sheet Mill is ready next year. If you could *give us an idea as to when 
we might get our supply from you we would make arrangements accordingly. 
We would go in for about 200 tons sheets (17 to 28 B. W. G.) in one ytar 
and we expect our consumption to increase from year to year. If you can 
ofler this quality and quantity, say next year, we would be glad to know 
the terms and rates on which you would like to enter into a contract for the 
supply of our requirements. 

Awaiting the favour of an early reply. 


The loth October 1923. 

From— The Tata Iron and Steel Co., Ltd., Jamshedpur, 

To— Bengal Enamel Works, Ltd., Calcutta. 

Re steel sheets suitable for deep stamping and enamelling. 

We wish to acknowledge, with thanks, receipt of your letter of the 5th 
instant on the above subject, and in reply to say that wo expect to start 
operating our Sheet Mills some time about the middle of 1924. We do not 
anticipate any trouble in regard to furnishing sheets of the size or quality 
tTquirefl, but we are unable at the present time to give you any idea as to 
the terms and rates governing the supply of steel sheets to you. 

Statement No. lU{a). 

Sale proceeds from enamel signs and name plates manufactured by ui 
between Ist January 1928 and 80th September 1928 (including about twelve 
weeks of interruption for removing factory and furnaces to new premises a1 
Palta from old site) (roughly) Rs. 6,750. 


Statement No. Ill{b). 

Main chemicals required for working 450 tons of black sheet : at the rate oj 
IJ ton a day, for 300 working days in the year : — 


Item. 

1 Quantity, 

Rate c.i.f. Calcutta 
plus import duty, etc. 

Amount. 


Tons, j 

Rs. A. 9 , 

Rs. 

Borax and boracic acid . 

. : 86 i 

700 0 0 per ton. 

69,600 

Felspar, ground 

! j 

.! 80 ! 

140 0 0 per ion. 

11,200 

Fluorspar 

.j 26 

244 0 0 per ton. 

6,100 

Soda Ash . 

50 

j 

186 0 0 per ton. 

9,260 
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Item. 

1 Quantity. 

1 Rate c.i.f. Calcutta 
jpNts import duty, etc. 

Amount. 

1 

Cryolite 

Tong. 

30 

1 . • 

Rg. A. P. 

1,050 0 0 per ton. 

Rs. 

81,600 

Antimony 

2) 

506 0 0 per ton. ' 

12,100 

Cl ina clay .... 

20 

201 0 0 per ten. 

1 

4,020 

Cobalt oxide .1 

Ji 

10 7 0 per lb. , 

81,176 

1 

Copper oxide . . . ' 

• ( 

1 

77 8 0 per cwt. , 

1,550 

Maoganege dioxide . , | 

1 

i 

18 0 0 per ewt. 

180 

Sodium nitrate . . . ' 

1 

18 

15 0 0 per cwt. 

5,400 

Sand and Qu«rtz (local) . | 

125 : 

j 

25 0 0 per ton. 

8,125 


456 1 


1,76,100 


Raw materials, (Main) 456 tons, less ahrink^e 20 per cent, to 26 per cent.= 
860 tons. Cost of 860 tone of raw materials 1,76,000 or Rs. 490 per ton. 

Coit of 1 ton finished enantel glass. 



Bs. 

Chemicals, as shown above 

. 490 

Goal, 2 tons for 1 ton of glaze . 

. 28 

Crucible, 1^ tons per crucible , 

. 30 

Egtablishment . . ... 

. 16 


668 


or annas 4 per lb. 

Finished glaze required for 450 tons sheets — 861 tons. 


Statement No. 


Cost of production oalculated with one standard item — 80 o.m. Wash 
Basin (on the basis of a day *8 work), 

1} tons black sheet will produce 8,000 pieces circles for 80 o.m. basins, 
and will yield after allowing for a rejection of 10 per cent, in the finished 
goods 2,700 pieces or 226 doz. " 

Oosi— 

Bs. A. F. 


Black sheet, 1| tons ^ Bs. 17 per cwt. 
Glace, 2,700 lbs. ^ annss 4 per lb. 
Machine room mechanics Ot Bs. 600 a month 


. 610 0 0 
. 676 0 0 
. 20 0 0 


Grease burning, cost of power, 

Grease burning . 

Oil for engine, 2 cwt. 
Miatry . . . . 

2 eo(^ . . . . 


etc., as below— 

Bs. A. F. 

. . 700 ^ 

. . 8 0 0 f 

. . 2 0* 0 C 

. 1 8 OJ 


18 


8 0 
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Rs. A. P. 

FumaoA room— 

6 fumaoea (g) Ka. 410 per lumaoe per month . 82 0 0 

Coal, 6 tons ^ Be. 14 per ton . 84 0 0 

PicWinp— 

200 Ibe. acid Q annas 2 »»Bb. 25 1 29 0 0 

4 men and one in-charge Be. 4 i 

Eetabliebment— 

Be, 1 i 200 a month . . . 40 0 0 

Depreciation of plant— 

10 per cent, on 100,000 roughly . . SO 0 0 


1,468 8 0 


That ie, cost per doz., He. 6.10. 


Statement No, Ill(d). 

Statement showing how the prices of some typical enamel-wares have fallen 
since June — July 19BS, 


Articles. 

c.i.f. prices in June-Jnly 
1922 per doz. 

C.i.f. prices in Sept.-Oct. 
1923 per doz. 

Wash Basins. 

30,32, 34c.m. 

Rs. 11 to Rs. 12 

Ka. 8 to Rb. » 

30 C.M. Ra. 7) 

32 C.M. Ba. 8 > average 

34 p.m. Ra.0) Ra. 8 

Wash Basins. 

B*. 16 to Kb. 16 

Rs. 11 to Rs. 12 

36, 38, 40 C.X. 



Bici BowU. 

Bi. 6-BOtoR.. 7 

Rs. 4-14 to Rs. 5-4 

24> 26, S8 C.X. 



Commode PoU. 

Ra. 88 to Ba. id 

Ba. 28 to Ra. 80 

26,28,30c.x. 
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StaUmeni No, IWt). 


Comparison of prices of some articles to be manufactured by us with those of 
aluminium articles of the same kind. 


Articles. 

j Market price for enamel ware 

I per piece. 

Market price for aluminium 
ware per piece. 

i pint tumblerii ^1 

I 

I Seamed As. 5 

1 

Unseamed As. 8 

Unseamed As. 6 

Mliliit 

As. 6 

As. 6 to As. 7 

■fflHIl 




Statement No. ///(/). 

btatement showing freight paid on some typical enamel hollow -wares from 
Jaian and the relation it bears to the cost of the articles. 


The freight from Kobe to Calcutta per ton of 40 c.ft. is Yen 1 300 or 

Rs. 19-8-0. 


Articles. 

Coat per 
doz. 

Quantity packed 
in a case. 

Ocean freight 
])er case. 

Ocean 
freight 
per do/. 

Relation 
between cost 
and freight. 

26 c.M. soup 
plates. 

It(.3-12 

25 do/., in a case 
of about 5 c.ft 

Ba.2-7 

As. l-6i 

about 2*5 
per cent. 

S4,26,28c.x. 
rico bovU. 

Ks. 6 

16 doz in a case 
of about 5 c.ft. 

Rs. 2-7 

As. 3.7J 

about 3 

ix5r cent. 

SO, 88, 34 c.M. 
wash basins. 

Rs. 12 

12 doz. in a case 
uf about 5 o.ft. 

Rs. 2-7 

As. 8-3 

about 1*7 
l)er cent. 
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Oral evidence of Messrs. O.^N. BHATTACHARYA, M.A... 
and D. BHATTACHARYA, MjSc., representing 
the Bengal Enamel Works Limited, 
recorded at Calcutta on the 
4th October 1923. 


President, — When wa« the Bengal Enamel Co. established 

Mr, Bhattacharya. — It was in April 1921. 

Presid&nt. — Whore were j-our works to begin with? 

Mr, Bhattat harya. — At Narkuldanga near Calcutta. 

President.- What sort of enamel-ware did you produce to begin with? 

Afr. Bhattacharya.— Sign-hoards. (Here the witness showed the Prcsi 
dent snni the nieinhers a sample of the lanirds they make.) 

President, — These are the only things you mado to begin with.*^ 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yes. 

PrcHHUnt . — What is the capitalisation of the company? 

Mr. Phaltachanja. — Rs. 2 lakhs. 

President. — Have you got a copy of your report* with the balance sheet 
attached ? 

Mr. Jitmftachari/a . — We will send it to you later. 

President.— When did you decide that you would move your works to 

Palta? 

Mr. Bhatfarhnryn, — It was about last year. 

President . — In 1922? 

Mr. Jthatfachnrya . — Yes. 

President.- I understand that you new works are under construction, 
are they? 

Mr. Bhattacharya . — Yes. 

President . — What was the main reason for erecting now works in a new 
place P 

Mr. Bhattacharya . — Wo thought of manufacturing hollow-wares. 

President . — ^Things like plates, basins and so onP 

Mr. Bhattacharya Yes, The plot of land wo had in Narkuldanga was 

not quite sufficient for that and so we got bigger premises at Palta. It 
is our own land. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^Where is this place? 

Mr. Bhattacharya . — Palta is near Barrackporo where the Calcutta Water 
Works are situated. It is just close to the railway station of Palta. 

President . — Did the erection of new works involve any increase in the 
capital of the company? 

Mr. Bhattacharya . — No. We started with two lakhs, but we did not 
employ the full amount. Now we have got the balance and finished the 
construction of the new works. This will require, including the working 
capital, the full amount of the capital. 

President.— With the two lakhi you expect to be able to complete your 
new works? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes, and to carry on the business. 


*Not printed. 
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President . — ^Then are you still going on at present in your old works f 

Mr, Bhaitacharya. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^You are only making en^amel sign-boards at present P 

Mr. Bhattacharya.^Yee. 

President. — Can you give us any figures as to your outturjoi during the 
last year or for any period which will give us some sort of idea as to how 
much you can do? 

Mr. Bhattacharya.— -In our last balance sheet of Slat December 1922 — 
tliat was the last balance sheet published — we have shewn that our finished 
goods were worth a little over Rs. 4,000, but then our workjpen were not 
trained. They were just being trained and the industry was not fully 
organised. We did not get any workmen from any other place. Our Works 
Muimger was training our workmen here. Now we have not as yet struck 
up a Balance Sheet. This will be done in December this year. 

President. — But can you give me any idea as to the value of your pro- 
duction for the first nine months of the current year or the first six months? 

Mr. Bhattacharya.— Vie cannot give you just now. Moreover we had 
some interruption too in transferring the works from Narkuldanga to Palta. 

President.— Have you transferred your works, and are you now working 
at Palta H 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes. 

President. — Since when? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — For the last three months. 

President. — Have you begun to manufacture any of the enamelled steel 
hollow-waresP 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — No. The machinery has just been set up and we 
have not started the engines and other things. 

President.— If you ran give me the value* of your outturn for the first 
six months of the year and also approximate figurre with it, it will be better 
because we can then judge the scale on wlfich you are operating? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yes, we will give you that. 

President.— You have told us that you expect, when your works at Palta 
are in working order, to consume some 600 tons of steel sheet annually. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yee. 

President.— And when your workmen are fully trained you expect kO 
consume about 1,000 tons? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes. 

President.— Can you give me any idea as to the wastage in the process 
of manufacture, that is to say if you make use of 100 tons of steel sheets, 
can you give us the approximate weight of your finished products? 

Mr, Bhattacharya. — We generally calculate our wastage at about 10 per 
cent. 

President. — Out of 100 tons of steel sheets, you expect 90 tons of finished 
products ? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yes. 

President. — Can you give me any idea as to the value of your products 
psu owt. or ton? 

Mr. Bhattacharya.— Whon they are manufactured, they don*t sell by 
weight. We can give you the figures at which the finished products are 
sold in Calcutta. 

President — ^Let me put it this way. Trade returns do not show in quan- 
tities the importation of enamelled hardware. They show only the value. 


♦ Vide Statement No. HI (o).' 
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Unless we can ascertain in some way the relation between the value and 
the quantities, it is impossible for the Board to form any opinion as to the 
proportion of the Indian consumption that you are likely to supply. 

Mr, BhaUacharya.—‘'^'6 can give jou some idea of the finished products* 
are expect to manufacture and also the quantity of raw materials we will 
eonsume in turning out those goods. That will help the Board. 

President . — Your raw material according to the figures you have given is 
going to cost Rs. 340 or 400 a ton. 

Mr. Jfhattacharya. — That is only for steel sheets and then there are 
chemicals. 

President. — Never mind about chemicals. Take soase standard product 
ind ascertain how many of that j)rodiict go to a cwt. If you know the 
ralue of the product, you get an .'ipproximate figure. It cannot be an 
accurate one, but it will be useful to us all the same. If ;^u get to tha 
etage of using 1,0(X) tons of steel sheets annually, it would mean a pretty 
considerable proprotion of the total demand. 

Mr. Jihattacharya. — We could calculate. t 

President . — According to the import figures of 1920*-21, the value is som#< 
thing like Rs. 43 lakhs, and in 1921-22 Rs. 20 lakhs. 

Mr. lihattocharya. — We have calculated that for one standard products— 
*nd if we are going to make tlmt only, so much will be the consumption 
of steel sheets and so nuioli will be the value realised out of the sale pro- 
ceeds. As soon as our machinery is in full working order, we would be 
producing six lakhs worth of goods, i.c., for 600 tons of stool sheets. 

Wait a minute. Your steel slieets will cost you a sum of 
Rs. to 4 lakhs for 1,000 tons of steel sheets? 

Mr. lihnttarharya. — We have taken only 600 tons. 

President. — My point is this. For the steel sheets you use, you will have 
to pay Rs. 31 to 4 lakhs and if the value of your outturn is to be taken at 
about Rs. 6 lakhs then the balance must cover all your other materials, 
the c'ost of manufacture and the profit you are going to make. 

Mr. Jthdttnehanja. — Excuse me. If you take 1,000 tons of steel sheets, 
the value of the goods turned out will bo Rs. 12, lakhs. 

President . — I .see. Then the principal raw material you inquire for the 
enamel-ware is steel sheet? 

Mr. Jihattacharya. — Yes. 

Mr. (linxrala . — What is the price of steel? 

Mr. Jihattacharya . — It is Rs. 340 to 400 a ton. 

President. — ^You have told us to begin with you purchased imported 
sheets in the bazar. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes. 

President. — ^They were not satisfactory and they were not of the right 
quality? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — When we bought these from the bazar, they were 
not satisfactory. 

President. — Therefore you have had to make arrangements to import 
from the United States of America steel sheet of the quality you require? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yes. 

President. — ^Well, you have told us that you order out steel sheeh 

specially suited for deep stamping, drawing and enamelling with vitriou 
enamels in red hot furnaces,” and depend on the makers to supply the righ 
quality. Is that the description of the sheet you require which you giv^ 
to the American manufacturers? 


\ * Vide Statement No. Ill (6). 
f Vide Statement No. Ill (c). 

VOL. n. TJ 
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Mr, J5Aaf^acfcar]/a,— Yes. 

Preiident. — ^How much have you actually imported from America so far? 

JUr, BhaHaeharya,-^l% tons. 

Preiident, ---Have you found the quality satisfactory^ 

Mr, Bhattacharya, — Quita satisfactory. 

Preiident, — ^May I ask who advised you to purchase from AmeHcaP Did 
you make enquiries in other countries as well? 

Mr, Bhattacharya. — Ouf expert was in Japan. He has worked in an 
enamel factory in Japan and they used steel sheets manufactured by this- 
company (United States Steel Products Oo.) and found them satisfactory. 
So he advised us to get the steel sheets out from this firm. * 

Preiident,— Then you say We asked the Tata Iron and Steel Co. for 
those steel sheets but they ' were not making them.” That is true. You 
continue “In a recent letter they say that their plant for steel sheets will- 
bo ready some time next year but tliey do not definitely say whether they 
will 1)0 able to make the quality we want, nor if it will be worth their while 
to take up the manufacture of a special quality on such a small order as 
ours.” You know, I suppose, that the Tata Iron and Steel Co. are under 
contract to supply sheets suitable for enamelling to a subsidiary company 
at Jainahodpur? 

Mr. Bhattacharya, — Yes, it is their oifrn company. 

President. — -I do not know whether they hold any share in the subsi- 
diary company. They have entered into a contract with Tata’s in the 
matter of supply of stool sheets at certain prices. • 

Mr. D. Bhattacharya,— Tata's have some interest in that company. Thev 
have also some s-hares in it. 

My point is this. If they are going to make sheets suitable 
for one company for cuamoHing, is there any reason to think that it won’t 
bo suitable for other firms? 

Mr. Bhattacharya, — There is no reason to think so. 

President.— U they make those things, certiiinly you can take from them. 

ill r, Bha i tachnrya . — Yes. 

President.— I suppose that tho enamel company at Jamshedpur are using. 
Imported sheets at present? 

Mr. Bhattacharya.— Yes. (Here tho witness handed tho President a 
letter which the Bengal Enamel Works Ltd. had received from the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co.) 

President.— I see that in that letter Tata’s refer you to the Tin Plate 
Co. I do not quite follow that. In the contract for the supply of steel sheete 
to the Enamelled Iron-waro Co., Ltd., by the Tata Iron apd Steel Co. 
there is no mention of the Tin Plato Co. 

il/r. Mather.— Bacfiiiae the Tin Plato Co. has rolled more black sheets 
than it bas tinned presumably. 

President.— J see. The point I want to put to you is that if the T*ta 
Co. are going to manufacture black sheets suitable for enamelling to another 
company who will make the same kind of wares as yourself, they ought to- 
be able to produce the kind of sheet you require. One assumes naturally 
that very much tho same kind of sheet will be used by both the companies. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yes. 

Preiident.— Vfelh have you anything to say on the subject P The request 
you make in your representation is that the kind of sheet suitable for your 
manufactures should be free of duty. If Tatas are going to make that kind' 
of sheet, it is rather surprising that you should propose that the duty 
should be removed altogether, seeing that the question under the consideratioi» 
of the Board is the protection of the steel industry. 
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Mr. Bhattacharya.^Then the qaestion of ookt will come in. If protec 
tion ie given to the Tote Iron Workoi it would raise the ooet of steel. 

President, •^Yon are perfectly entitled to bring up that point. But we 
have got to dispose of the first proposal that you have made, that it, 
the kind of sheet you require should be free from duty, and as far as I can 
judge at present it looks as* if that kind of sheet is going to be produced in 
India, and, if so, the proposal made by your company is a very difficult 
one to carry out. 

Afr. Bhattacharya.^^My main object is anyhow to reduce the cost of 
production. If, of course, the Tata Co., could supply at a cheaper rate, it 
would be all right, it would help us — but we thought that if they got protec- 
tion, the price of imported steel sheets would go up and they would also 
raise their price to keep in line with the price of the imported stuff. 

President. — Obviously. They want protection so that they may got a 
higher price for their products. 

Mr. Bhattacharya.-^yi^e cannot afford to buy costly steel sheets. We 
must havo them cheap. 

President. — Supposing that the Board recommended, and Government de- 
cided, that the duty on steel sheets should be raised in the manner proposed 
by the Tata Iron and Steel Co. what would be your position then? 

Mr. V. Bhattacharya. — We shall have to pay double in import duty 
on steel sheets. 

President. — Yes, but what would your application then be to get out of 
your difficulty? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Possibly our company will go into liquidation if you 
cannot help us in any way. 

Vnsident. — What I am suggesting to you is this. Supposing Govern, 
ment have decided to do that, would you have any ropreeontation to make 
to Government? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Wo would still press for having our imported steel 
shoots duty free at least for our own factory. 

President. — That is to say, you would still press for that. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yoa. 

President. — So that you would be able to import them cheaply, or if the 
Tata Iron and Steel Co. could sell to you at an equally low price, you have 
no objection to buy from them? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — That is our position. 

President. — Let me remind you the primary object of our enquiry is hot. 
to develop the manufacture of steel in India. Would it not be rather 
difficult to exclude from the scope of the measures taken to develop the 
manufacture of steel a particular kind which the Tata Co. are willing to 
manufacture? 

Mr. Bhatfacharya.—ThiB is only a very infinitismal fraction of theii 
production. By taking a little bit, it w’ill help the growth of another iu 
dustry. 

President. — If we take a little off for the railways, a little more for the 
engineering industry and a little more for something else, where do we 
get to? Why should you receive this special benefit? 

3/r. Bhattacharya. — Yfe look upon this as an industry which has go* 
prospects in India and if it is given some sort of assistance in the beginning, 
it will in course of time be able to stand on its own legs. 

President. — ^Whicb do you regard as more important from the point of 
view of the national Interest — to make it possible to manufacture things like 
bridges and railway wagons or to manufacture enamel ware? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Wagons are more important from the national 
standpoint, but we fiiink t^t by giving us some help it does not take away 
much from that bigger object which the Government have in view. 

If 2 
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'President, — ^What you urge is practically this. We should depart froin 
the primary object, which is to develop the manufacture of steel, in order to 
facilitate a quite secondary object — the manufMture of enamel ware, i 
could not advise you to cherish hopes that this policy will be pursued. 
Supposing Government said that they were not prepared to do that, what 
would be your further representation to Government P 

Mr. Bhattackarya. — If they cannot help us in this way we will have to 
ask for a bounty from Government. 

President.— On wnr^^s such as you produce how would you propose that 
the bounty should be calculated? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — We would press for a bounty of 33J j^r cent, on the 
steel sheets we consume. 

PresUUnt. — But your" products are subject to an import duty of 16 pei 
cent, already. 

Mr. Bhattacharya.— The object is that the enhancement we have to pay 
on steel sheets comes back to us in the shape of a bounty. 

PrcHuhnt. — Government should repay to you as a bounty the whole duty 
you pay on the imported steel sheets? But that would hardly do for if 
you have your steel from Tatas there will be no duty. Would you calculate 
the bounty at so much per ton of the steel sheets actually used for your 
manufacture? If you bought from Tatas it would be impossible to sav 
what the duty was because it would not have been paid by Tatas at alf. 
I notice that you do not ask for raising the import duty on imported 
enamelled ware? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — No. We do not, because it comes back upon us. 

President.— Does that mean that if the duty on imported enamel ware 
were increased, you tliink there would be a substantial reduction in consump- 
tion? 

Mr. Bhattacharua. — Because it is already competing with aluminium 
wares which are being sold in the market very briskly. 

President, — You think that the market for enamel ware is too precarious 
to enable it to stond a largo increase of price. Is there any difference in the 
quality of the sheets required for your different products? Or do you use 
the same sheets for plates and signs? 

Mr, Bhattacharya. — There is a slight difference. 

President.— Which of them would be more expensive? 

Mr, Bhattacharya. — Those wo use for hollow wares are more soft. 

President. — So far as I know tho Enamel Iron Ware Products Co. at 
Jamshedpur olso produce hollow wares and there is no reason to think that 
the Tata Iron and Steel Co. cannot produce steel sheets of that kind. Steel 
shests are the only kind of steel you require for your manufacture P 

Mr. Bhattacharya, — ^Yes. 

President.— V^hat are the chemicals you require? 

Mr, Bhattacharya. — Borax is the main item. 

President.— Supposing you are using 500 tons of sheets annuallf what 
would be ^0 approximate quantity of borax you would consume? 

Mr, Bhattacharya.--S5 tons. 

President.— Vfhui other chemicals do you require? 

Mr. Bhattacharya . — Soda ash. 

President.— What quantity of that do you require? 

Mr. Bhattacharya.— cwts. or 60 tons. 

President.— Any other chemical? 

Ur. Bhattacharya. — Cobalt Oxide. 

Prejulent.— What quantity of that? 

Afr. BHatfaeHarva.*~li tons. It is only used for «colouring. 
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Preiidtnt.^TheBo are the more important. Are there any other chemi* 
cals of which you may require more than a ton for your 600 tons output^ 
because after all it is only a very small quantity Uiat you require when 
compared to your outturn? , 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — No. 

Pre»ident.—li there are any other chemicals to which you may wish to 
draw the special attention of the Board j'ou may mention them. 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — Cryolite. 

President. — Is it less than a ton of that that you would require? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — No — 30 tons. 

President. — Any other? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — Possibly Felspar. We require 80 tons of this. 

President. — Anything else? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — There are several other small things. 

President.— Which of these if any are produced in India at present? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — We have borax in quantities here but not refined 
enough for our use. 

President. — Whore is borax manufactured in India? 

Mr. Bhdtiacharya.—li comes from Tibet. Russia is the main centre. 

President. — Is it not manufactured in India? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — There is some quantity in Kashmir also. 

President. — Where does the borax you use come from? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — From America generally. These things go tut to 
America for being refined and they come back again. 

President . — Then it is quite possible that the borax you import from 
America may have been in India originally, was sent to America for refining 
and then came back to India? 

Mr. Bhattacharya.-^Yes. 

President . — Borax is not refined in India? 

3fr. Bhaitaeharya . — None whatever. 

President . — The Board cannot assume that nobody is doing this. 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya. — We do not get in the market Indian borax sufficiently 
refined. 

President.— But still it would be quite a possible thing, would it not, to 
start the refining of borax in India? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya.— V^hen several factories start, people may refine borax 
here. 

President.— Take soda ash for instonce; where do you get it from? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya . — We get the British manufactured stuff. 

Presulent . — Is that not produced in India? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya.— Vfe do not get it here. So far as we know it is net 
produced in India. 

President. — Are there any of the chemicals you have mentioned which so 
far as you know are product in India? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya,— Cryolite is not produced here; it is imported. 
Cobalt oxide too is not produced in India. 

President. — There is plenty of felspar I think in India? 

Mr. Bhaitaeharya.— But that is not ground in India at present. 

Mr. Mather, — But there are plenty of people who would grind that Idt 
you. There are plants for grinding phosphate rock for initanoe. 

President.— What is the rate of duty the chemicals that you mentioa 
‘pay? 

Mr. Bhattncharya . — per cent. 
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Praident. item of tbe tariff do they come under? 

Mr. BhaHaeharya.^Vndeat the general heading-— 66 Chemicals. 

Pre$ident. — do not see cryolite. 

Mr. Mather. — It does not appear to come in there. Perhaps it comes 
under 149— all other articles, not otherwise specided, including articles im- 
ported by post, which are charged 15 per cent, ad valorem. 

Pretident. — What would you have to pay at present for the quantities 
of chemicals you have mentioned? You might let us have a statement show- 
ing the chemicals you haVe now mentioned, the quantities required of each,* 
and the rate per ton you have to pay for that at present supposing that 
you use 600 tons of sheets, annually. That will give us an ideft as to what 
extent your costs are increased by having to pay this 16 per cent, duty on 
these chemicals. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yes. 

Preeident. — Hitherto you have only turned out these enamel sign-boards. 
What sort of prices do you get for these? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^According to the size of the plates and the inscrip- 
tions we have to write. 

President. — What are tho dimensions of the plate you have brought 
here? What would you charge for that? 

Afr. Bhattacharya. — 12* The price should be about 1 Re., but Rs. 2 

is the minimum price charged for the plate. 

President.— Take a larger one of tho size you generally manufacture, 
itll 1 want is a typical instance as a basis to work out. 

Mr. Bhattacharya.’—Vfe charge Rs. | a sq. ft. If we take four times 
the size of this sample plate wo have got, i.e., 12"x24" it will cost Rs. 3. 

President. — ^You say that -there have been alarming reductions in the 
price of enamelled hollow ware. Has there been any r^uetion in prices of 
sign-boards? 

Mr. Bkattocharva.— Not much. 

President.-^! wanted to be clear on that point, but I thought it im 
probable that many orders will be sent home for a product of this kind. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Big advertisers get their sign-boards from Home some- 
times. We are ultimately aiming at hollow-ware work. 

President. — ^You have not yet made any hollow-ware yourself? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^No. 

President, — ^You have said that there have been alarming reductions in 
the price of hollow-ware. At what period ? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Within last year. 

President.— Since the beginning of 1923 or did the reduction begin before 
that date? 

Mr. BkattacAarya.— It began towards the end of 1922 with the introduo- 
lion of Austrian goods once more into the market. 

President. — Could you quote some figures as an illustration for that fall 
In prtoeP 

Mr. Bkattoekarya.— This is a typical instance, Wash Basins: The usual 
size in the market is 80 tor 84 c.m. This used to cost Rs. 11. 

President.— When was it selling at that figure? 

Mr. Bhattacharya.— ‘1 cannot give you the exact date. It was some t'me 
last year. It has now come to 1^. 6. 

President.— It would be desirable if you could try and give definite dates 
lor these figures if possible. 
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Mr, Bhattaeharya, — Yw, We shell teke them from our merket books* 
end give them to you. 

President. — ^From what countries do the enamelled hollow-wares which 
are being imported into this country come? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Mostly from Japan and Austria and a small quantity 
from Sweden and Canada. 

President . — There is one more point I want to refer to about removing 
the import duty on the kind of sheet you use. We asked you whether it 
would be possible for the Customs authorities to differentiate between 
enamelled sheets and other sheets. Your reply is The steel sheets used by 
us are of a much smoother finish than sheets generally imported for other 
trades. The Customs authorities may have some difficulty in differentiating 
between these sheets initially but it will disappear when an^ appraiser shall 
have examined a few cases and got accustomed to the difference.’^ ^ But 
unless the appraiser has some definite instructions as to how to discriminate 
these w'ares, he is pow'erless. Unless you can indicate as far as possible how 
to discriminate the sheet you use from other sheets your proposal falls to the 
ground? 

Mr. Jihoffneharya. — There are certain points. Tf nn ordinary sheet is 
placed side hy side with a special steel sheet used lor enamelling the 
difference is easily seen. 

Pri sident. — Who is going to decide if an appraiser f^ays it is an ordinary 
sheet or a special sheet? I draw' your attention to that because with the 
information you have given it is practically impossible for the Board to 
indicate the instructions which the Customs authorities would have to issue 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — It lies with the Board to decide that. 

P resident. — It is up to the people concerned in the trade to lay their 
proposals before the Board. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Of course if this is found to be impossible, then we 
would suggest an alternative to this. “We would say we would pay duty to 
-the Customs authorities and then get back the duty after the authorities 
inspect our factories nn<l see our hooks and .satisfy themselves as to how many 
sheets wo consume. 

President. — I understand you want a rebate. It is impossible to differ- 
entiate on the description given so far. 

• Mr. (tinirala . — What is your present consumption of steel sheets for these 
eign-boards ? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — It is not much just now because we have not got 
any regular work yet and our w'orkmen are now being trained. In our last 
haiance sheet we showed about 4,000 rupees worth of goods. 

Mr. (Jinwala. — How much black sheet did that represent? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — About n ton "monthly last year. 

Mr. Gintcala. — So that even if Tatas get this additional protection, se 
far as this manufacture is concerned, it w'ould not matter very much.* 

Mr, Bhattaeharya. — No, if we were to make sign-boards only. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When do you expect to start the manufacture of hollow- 
ware? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya.— This November. 

Mr. Ginwala.— What would be the output? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — We will go up to 500 tons of steel sheet. 

President.— Yoa can only go up to the extent to which you can train 
your workmen? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya.— By the end of thia year we expect to consume at 
the rate of tons of sheete annually. 
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Mr. DonH you consider that as rather a large undertaking.^ 

Other works at Jamshedpur do not expect to do more than 200 tons. 

Mr, Bhaitacharya.—'We shall consume about half the quantity in the 
flrsf six months; in the next year we hope to consume 600 tons. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Say, 400 tons for the next three years on an average would 
be your probable consumption? 

Mr, Bhattacharya. — All that is our expectation. 

Mr, Oinwala.— At present 3'ou are paying 10 per cent, on itP 

Mr, Bhattacharya.— Xes. 

Mr. Oinwala.— That is to say if you take 400 tons as your average con- 
sumption it comes to Rs. 1,36,000 taking the value at Rs. 340 a ton? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So you are paying a duty of Rs 13,600 on that and when 
it is increased by, say, 28J per cent, you will have to pay altogether Rs. 45,900 
roughly instead of Rs. 13,600, so j’ou would lose on that about Rs. 32,000? 
That will be on an output of 500 tons of black sheets or 6 lakhs rupees worth 
of finished product. On 400 tons it would be about 5 lakhs. If you get 
somehow Rs. 32,000 you would be no w’orso off than you would be if the 
duty was not raised. Do you want a rebate or a subsidy for the first three 
years? 

ilfr. Bhattacharya. — The position will be just as it is at present. 

Mr. Mather. — But you are not asking for any additional protection? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — We w’ant some assistance; we w^ant our materials to- 
come duty free. 

Mr. Mather. — It comes to Rs, 46,000. The assistance you want is to the 
extent of Rs. 45,000 on the assumption that you use 400 tons of black 
sheets a year, that is for every ton of black sheet you use you want about 
Rs. 112. 

Mr, Oinwala. — That you think would not place you in a disadvantage as 
compared to your position now. In fact you would l)e better off, to the 
extent of 10 per '^nt.P 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Yo\i have given 600 tons as the basis. On that basis 
are you prepared to give us your co.st of production? You have given us 
the figure of Rs. 6,00,000 now. Are you prepared to give us that in this- 
form : the various raw materials you use? You can take as your basis 
any particular size of article you manufacture. Take the production of 
that artude on the whole of your outturn of 600 tons of black sheets and 
tlien say borax cost so much,' soda ash cost so much, your labour charges 
to much, fuel so much, depreciation came to so much and any profits that 
you want to make. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Do you want item by item? 

Mr. Oinwala. — What’ I want is — on your production equivalent to 600 
tons of black sheets you spend so much and you realize so much when it 
is sold as a finished product, or what is actually a profit and loss account. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — We wiU send you a statement* 

ilfr. Oinwala. — You will give your actual cost, then show whatever amount 
you claim for depreciation and any interest you are going to pay, and then 
the 10 or 16 per cent, or whatever you want as profit. Do you think you- 
will be able to supply us with that? 

Mr, Bhattacharya. — ^We will do that, hut there is one thing that we wish 
to point out about interest and other things. Wc expect to work just 
now wi^ the capital we have. 

Mr. Oinvfala.— Than you pay nothing as interest. It will reduce your cost 
of production? ^ 
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Mr, BhaitacKarya,—'Ye^t as we go on. 

Mr, Oinwila.—We want to see how much margin there is for the addi- 
tional duty that may be put on steel. You may take one typical article,, 
supposing out of 500 tons 6f black sheets you use 100 tons for basins, 50 tons 
for plates and so on ; then *you give the value of that and the value of the * 
finished article, the price at which you want to sell these things and the 
total cost. 

Mr, Bhattaeharya. — ^Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala.— You say that there is certain competition between enamel 
ware and aluminium ware? 

Mr. lihaitacharya. — There is a keen competition in the market. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Size for size, how does your article compare in price? 

What are the principal articles you would manufacture? 

Mr. lihaitacharya. — Wash basins, soup plates, rice plates, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take a dish of the same size. How do the prices. 
eompareP 

Mr. lihatiacharya.— They sell by weight, wo sell by size. 

.Mr. Ginwala. — But you ought to l>e able to give us tlie price of a parti- 
cular* thing you manufacture as compared to an aluminium ware of the 
same size. For instance you can say here is an aluminium article which 
they can sell for Hs. 0-10-0 and you can sell the same article made of enamel 
for Rs. 0-8-0. 

Mr. Bhaitachanja. — We will send you a statement showing how our 
prices compare with theirs. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as the next 12 months are concerned you are 
interested in 200 tons of black sheets? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then of course you will work up gradually: you don’t 
require so much to start with. 

Mr. V. N. lihaitacharya . — We are looking forward a hit. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What 1 mean to sav is that your case is not so urgent as 
some other ca.ses because the proportion of steel you use and the price of 
steel compared with the price of the finished article is very much smaller, 
about 1 to 4. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Nearly that. But our object in pressing for this 
is that once this is done — if you increase the duty on steel — it will go on 
for God knows how long! 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is perfectly true, but so far as your immediate 
interests are concerned you are not affected by any protection given to 
Tatas. 

Mr. lihaitacharya. — We do not care so much for the present but for the 
future. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When the future comes there will be time enough for 
you to represent your case. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — But opportunities never come twice. 

PresUlent, — There is this difficulty, that until you have, been manufac- 
turing for a time it will be difficult to say whether you can or cannot 
manufacture at a profit. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I may draw your attention to one particular principle 
laid down by the Fiscal Commission. It applies to all industries. You 
don’t ordinarily protect an industry before it has been started, and that is 
your position at present. You have not even started manufacturing and 
you do not know what protection steel is going to have and you do not 
know how far you are likely to be affected by the duty that will be imposed 
on steel. 
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Afr. Bhattacharya. — It ii only an approximate idea. 

Mr. Oinik'ala. — On what basis can the Tariff Board say that your interest 
ought to be protected? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Would it not be possible for the Board to sav that 
they have taken this step because they know that any assistance that is 
now proposed to be given to Tatas will go directly against us and may 
stifle us from the beginning by increasing our cost of production a little 
more? Before wo are going to exist we find existence difficult. 

Mr. Kale. — Is your capital contributed by Indians? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes. 

Afr. Kale. — What is the value of your shares? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Rs. 10. 

Mr. Kale. — Tlic whole of the subscribed capital has been paid up? 

M r. Bha tfacha rya . — Yes . 

Mr. Kale. — Yon have spoken of the training of labour. What will be 
the total labour force when you aro producing tlie whole of the 500 tons? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — About 2(X). 

Mr. Kale. — From what class do you recruit this labour? 

Mr. Bhattacharya, — For the machine shop we will recruit from the 
rnistry claSH, and for tlie enamelling from the middle class. 

Mr. Kale. — The impression I got from your evidence was that the 
training is a little difficult and it will be some time l)ofore you can tram 
your labour. Do you think it will be 6 months before you can train j’our 
labour? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — That will be more than enough to train our labour. 

Mr. Kale. — Are you satisfied that in a year or so you will get all your 
labour trained? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yea, sufficiently trained. 

Mr. Kale. — You will have no trouble on that score? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — We hope not. 

Mr. Kale. — What ia the market for your products; is it Bengal or do you 
hope to sell your goods in the whole of the country? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — We shall try Bengal first and then if there is a 
■surplus wo will go outside. 

Mr. Kale. — Have you studied the market and the class who go in for 
tlicHCi goods and so on, and do you think there will be sufficient demand for 
your goods? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — The lower class of people come in for these goods 
and there is always a sufficient demand, 

Afr. Kale. — Is it for the cheapness of these goods that the low’er class 
go in for them? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Cheapness and durability. 

Afr. Kale. — Do you think your goods are more durable than aluminium? 

Afr. Bhaiiacharya. is better in some ways than aluminium. If you 
cook in an aluminium utensil with common salt it corrodes, but enamel ware 
will not corrode. 

Mr. Kale . — How long will enamel ware last? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — If they are handled carefully they may last from 
8 to 10 years. 

Afr. KaU. — How does that compare with aluminium. Do you think 
your goods will last longer? 

Afr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yes. 

Afr. KaU. — Do you think your goods aro suited for certain use for whiefi 
jduminium is not suited? 
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Ur. Bhaitacharya, — After some use an enamel dish will look neater than 
an aluminium dish. 

Mr. Kale. — And the public appreciates this advantage of your goods over 
aluminium goods? 

Mr. Bhaitacharya. — ^Yes. ^ 

Mr. Kale. — Do you think there will be much competition between your 
goods and that of the pottery works? 

Mr. Bhaitacharya. — Not much because that is altogether a different class 
of goods and it is only those people who can use them carefully that go in 
for pottery. For rough use enamel is better. 

Mr. Kale. — The class of people to whom you are looking for the consump- 
tion of your commodities are not likely to use pottery? 

Mr. Bhaitacharya. — Not much. 

Mr. Kale. — Who is the Works Manager? 

Mr. Bhaitacharya. — Mr. D. Bhattacharya. 

Mr. Kale. — You have been to foreign countries for training? 

Mr. D. Bhattacharya. — I have been to Japan. 

Mr. Kale. — How long were you there? 

Mr. D. Bhaitacharya. — Over 2^ years. 

Mr. Kale. — You actually worked there in an enamel works? 

Mr. 1). Bhattacharya . — Yes. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you think that the conditions of the industry in India will 
be similar to those in Japan in regard to the supply of raw material and 
elimate and so on? 

Mr. 1). Bhaitacharya . — Not at present. But when the labour is 
suflSciently trained and several factories come into existence conditions will 
he similar to those existing there. 

Mr. Kale. — Are you looking at it from the point of view of labour? 

JIfr. D. Bhattacharya. — Raw material also. 

Mr. Kale. — You have to pay more for your raw materials than Japan, 
and there is the duty? 

Mr. D. Bhattacharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — What is the difference between the average price of the 
article you produce and those imported from Japan? 

Mr. D. Bhattacharya. — For a 30 cm. basin wo will charge Rs. 7-8-0 and 
it comes from Japan at Rs. 7 a dozen. 

Afr. Kale. — There will not he much difference between your price and 
Japan’s price? 

Afr. Bhattacharya. — Our cost of production will be Rs. 6-6-0 and they 
are selling at Its. 7 a dozen— so that if we sell at their price there will be 
very little margin of profit. 

Afr. Kale. — You do iiot mind if Government thinks of giving you a rebate 
and not a total exemption from import duty? Would you suggest that you 
should have a rebate on the quantity of steel that you actually use in your 
works? You have admitted that in the case of a national industry it is 
necessary to impose a protective duty. But at the same time is it 
your case that this protection should not stand in the way of other and smaller 
industries which are started at the same time? 

Mr. Bhattacharya . — Quite so. 

Mr. Kale. — Though they are not of the same national importance as the 
•teel industry, yet they have an importance of their own and it is 
necessary for Government to protect such small industries? Is that your 
f»seP 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^Yes. 
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Mr, Kale.— Yon are not particular about the method of proteo^ 

tionP 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — No. 

Mr. Kale.— Provided you get the kind of encouragement you want 

you think that you will be able to stand on your own le^s after five 
years? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Decidedly yes. 

Mr. KaU. — What are. your grounds for saying so? Can you give us 
any evidence or any figures? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — We believe that by that time our worlj;men will be 
sufficiently trained to be able to produce things with the same quickness as 
Japanese workmen and Austrian vrorkmen do at present and then the 
cost of production will come down and then we can compete. Just now 
our workmen are not producing things so quickly and so efficiently as those 
people. 

Mr. Kale. —Therefore the cost is higher? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Have you ever thought of the possibility of your being able 
to make im arrangement with Tata's, as the other firm has done, for the 
supply of your raw material? Have you ever approached them? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Yes, wo wrote to them and just now I showed you 
their reply. 

Vresident . — ^The Enamelled Ironware Limited being under an agreement 
with Tatas, the price it will pay for the steel it requires is the mean 
between the American and English f.o.b. prices, plus 10 s. a ton, that is 
to say it will not be affected by any increase for the first five years in the 
duty on steel. 

Mr. Bhattacharya, — Yes. 

Afr. Kale. — So that they have not got to pay any extra duty that may be 
imposed for five years. They don’t pay the full freight either. These are 
the advantages. Have you over thought of approaching Tata’s for a 
similar agreement with them or do you not think it possible? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Wo cannot say whether they would be willing to 
enter into the same contract with us. 

Mr. Kale,. — I say similar. 

Mr. Bhattacharya, — ^They have already done it with one company. Now 
that they are pressing for additional protection, whether they would 
be willing to enter into fresh contracts on .similar terms, we do not know. 

Mr. Kale. — Don’t you think that it is worth while trying? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — Certainly it is. 

Mr. Kale. — You can write to them and say you are turning out for 
that company the kind of steel we want and you can supply us also. You 
can put it to them in that way. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — ^We will. 

Mr. Kale. — If they refuse to give you similar terms, you can make your 
case stronger by saying that the Tata Iron and Steel Company are asking 
for protection for themselves and that they have entered into a favourable 
contract with one company and that when we ask for similar terms, they 
are refusing. Then, your case will be strengthened. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. So doubt it will be strong, but we wonder whether 
there will be still time for pressing it after having gone to them and got 
their reply. 

Mr. Kale. — I think the sooner you do it, the better. 

Mr. Bhattaehai'ya.—We only heard it just now and we will write to 
them to-day. 
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President. — You must not quote the Tariff Board in support of your 
application. Professor Kale in his individual capacity has thrown out a 
hint to you and it is for you to consider it. 

Mr. Kale. — Mr. Ginwala asked you whether you wanted protection 
immediately and you said. * no.’ Perhaps you thought that the Board would 
not recommend it in your case. Are you afraid that your company being a 
small roncern, you will not he able to exercise similar influence over 
Government as other concerns will be able to doP 

Mr. lihaiiacharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale . — If once Government have taken a certain step, i.c., have 
imposed a certain duty for the benefit of the steel industry, you fear you 
will not he able to move Government or bring to bear upon Government 
sufficient political influence. 

Mr. Bhaffarharyn. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale . — Therefore you want to strike the iron, nay steel, while it 
is hot? 

Mr. Bhattaeharyn. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale . — You seemed to say that Austria was your most powerful 
rival? 

Mr. Bluittacharya . — Y es . 

Mr. Kale . — In the case of Austrian goods, do you think that there is 
dumping? Are they selling their goods at prices lower than their cost of 
production, or are they henefited bj' their depreciated e.xchangc.'* 

Mr. lihutiarharyn . — We do not know definitely. Hecently Messrs. 
Leslie iSo Company imported a large quantity of stock from Austria and they 
are selling th(Mu much cheaper than others in the market. It is they that 
brought down th§ market to some extent. 

Mr. Kale . — There is at least the suspicion that something of that 
character must he happening. 

Mr. Bhatfacluirya. — Yes. It might also ho due to the full in marks. 

Mr. Kale . — You mean exchange. 

Mr. Bhnftneharya.—Kf^fi^ or some other reason which I do not know. 

Pre.ii(lenf . — In the case of Austrian Krone, exchange has been almost 
stable for tlie last year. 

Mr. Kale . — You don’t think that this cause operates in favour of 
Japan? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — No. 

Mr. Kale . — There is no dumping and there is no depreciated exchange in 
the case of Japan? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — Just to continue the subject about which Professor Kale 
was asking you questions. It is quite clear that there is no depreciation in 
e.xchange in the case of Japan, hut why should you think that there may 
be dumping from Austria and not from Japan? Why should not the 
Japanese manufacturer dump in the Indian market? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — We have had no inst.ince like that. 

Mr. Mather. — You really don’t know whether there is any dumping from 
Japan or not? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — You have told us that 100 tons of steel sheets would make 
90 tons of finished products. What proportion is steel and what proportion 
is enamel in this? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — That had reference only to steel. 

Mr. Mather. — So of the 100 tons of original steel, 90 tons will appear in 
the finished products? 
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Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather . — Consequently the weight of the finished product! m 
higher? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Yes. 

Mr, Mather . — How much will it be? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya.— 1 cannot say because the steel sheets* will vAry in 
weight and the chemicals will vary in thickness. 

Mr. Mather. — Approxiinntely, for an enamel hollow-ware, which is going 
to be your main product? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya.— We calculate generally in this way. We use 
about 3 oz. of enamel on one sq. foot of steel sheet. 

Mr. Mather. — That is covering both sides. 

Mr. Bhattacha'nja. — YeS. 

Mr. Mather.— It occurs to mo you must, at any rate more particularly 
as regards liol low-ware, get a valuable and material protection owing to the 
difference^ in freight rates between steel sheets that you are now importing 
and the finished articles. Can you give us any idea as to what the freight 
per ton of hollow-ware will be as compared with your freight on sheets? 
You have not got to pack for long distances in India as you would have 
to when sending by steamer. It must give you a considerable advantage 
over foreign manufacturers. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — We have some advantage. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Will you please tell the Board what information you have 
with regard to freight rates so that we can judge what advantage you get 
there as compared with the handicap that you will be put to by the imposi- 
tion of the import duty on steel? I notice from the letter which the Tata 
Iron & Steel Company have sent to you that they cannot supply you at 
present but that they have suggested that you might possibly apply to the 
Tin Plate Company. Have you done that? 

ilfr. Bhattaeharya. — We wrote to them. 

Mr. Mather. — What was the reply? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — They could not supply this quality. 

Mr. Mather. — You said a minute or two ago that Japan was in a better 
position with regard to raw materials than India. What raw materials 
are they ? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Raw materials are there in Japan just now. There 
are many factories there and they have got their raw materials. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Thoy have to import cryolite. 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Yes, they have also to import oxides from America. 

Mr, Mather. — Don’t they have tt) import Borax? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — Yes. 

ilfr. Mather. — Are there any important raw materials in which they have 
an advantage? 

ilfr. Bhattaeharya. — China clay and felspar they have in good quantity. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you know whether there is an import duty on steel 
iheets coming to Japan? 

Mr. Bhattaeharya. — I could not give you any definite answer. 

Mr. Mather, — Would you mind saying how long you were in Japan and 
irhen you came back? 

Mr, D. Bhattaeharya . — A year ago 1 came back. 

Mr. Mather. — It was during the time when you were in Japan that you 
aftme to know of the enamelling sheets of the United States Steel Products 
Company? 

Mr. D. Bhattaeharya . — ^Yes. 

Mr, Maihsr, — Do you know whether the Japanese firms are still buying, 
steel platee from America? 
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Mt, J). Bhaiiaeharya. — ^They have got a branch here — I mean the United- 
States Steel Products Company have got a branch here — and the Branch 
Manager says that» they are sending large quantities of steel to Japan. 

Mr. Mather. — You have not tried English or Belgian steel? 

Mr. I). Bhai'tacharya.--¥rom England we got a reply from one firm 
saying that they a^ere not making ^e kind of steel wo want. We do not 
know much about the continental countries. We know about America and 
we got it from them. We have written to many but it is difficult to hit at 
the right thing. 

Mr. Mather. — What I had in my mind is this. During 1920-21, the 
United States of America was exporting very considerable quantities of steel 
to countries like Japan because the production in Europe both in England 
and on the continent was relatively small and prices were very high. But 
since then the United States of America have lost most of the export trade 
in steel because their prices are higher, and it has occurred to me it might 
be possible for you to buy from other countries the same kind of steel a» 
you get from America at lower prices. 

Mr. lihattnchari/a. — But there is another point. Japan has got an 
enamel industry. Up till last year, they were importing American steel 
sheets. As regards tlie kind of steel sheets suitable for enamelling, America 
is at least still on a par with other countries. 

Mr. Miithrr. — Do you regard Japanese hollow-ware as being of good 
quality compared with those of other countries? 

Mr. Jihaftnehoryn. — Inferior, but for the Indian market it is all right. 
It is cheap and is fairly durable. 

Mr. Mdlher. — The finish of the hollow-ware is .not so good ns tliat imported 
from Austria? 

Mr. Bhatfacharya. — The finish is not like that. 

Afr. Mather. — It is impossible to saj’, I think, whether this is due to 
the steel or enamelling process? 

Mr. Bhnttacharya. — It might l>e the process. 

l^Tefiidrnt . — You told Mr. Ginwala, I think, that the market you hopa 
to get hold of is the Bengal market? 

Mr. Bhaiiaeharya. — Yes, to begin with. 

President. -Jn this market you will have to meet the competition of the 
company at Jamshedpur.? 

Mr. lihattacharya . — Yes. 

President. — You hope to turn out goo<l8 worth about Rs. 0 lakhs, and, 
according to the quantity of steel sheets that tlioy would be consuming, 
their goods would he worth about half of yours. That comes to 9 lakhs. 
The total value of the import in Bengal in 1921-22 was only lakhs. So 
you will have to go outside Bengal if you want to sell your products. 

Mr. Mather. — I take it that you would not expect any assistance to your 
company which is not extended to the other company at Jamshedpur? 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — We want something to be done for the enamel 
industry and not for ourselves. 

President. — The other company has arranged with the Tata Company for 
the supply of raw materials. 

Mr. Bhattacharya. — I only want to make cne point clear. If you mean 
by the word immediate ” that we did not want any immediate assistance. 
I should add that we require this assistance from November because we will 
begin to manufacture hollow -wares from November. By “ immediate ” if 
you mean the work which we are doing now, of course we are not going 
to rely on this work after November. Practically speaking we are going to 
concentrate all our attention, after the machinery has begun to work, on 
hollow-wares. 
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No. 17. 

The Bengal Enamel and Stamping Works, Calcutta. 

A. — Written. 

Statement I .—(hiijiital reiae-'H’iilntion jrom the Bengal Enamel and Stamp- 
ing Works, Calcutta, to the Tariff Board, dated 12th October 1923. 

We, t!ie Afanaj^iiiK ARcntB of the Bengal Enamel and Stamping Works, 
9, Middle Hoad, Eutally ( not the Bengal Enamel Works Ltd.), beg most 
respectfully to bring to your notice our opinion with regard to the suggestion 
put forward by the representative of Tata Iron and Steel Works Limited 
before you, to the effect that the Import duty on steel sheets be enhanced, 
from its present level to 33J per cent. 

Should such a proposal be considered earnestly, it will deal a death blow 
to the innumerable small, but thriving industries all over the country, 
mainly dejmndent on steel sheets. For example the bucket and steel trunk 
manufacturers ply a busy trade, and increase of duty on the main item 
of tlieir manufacture is bound to involve them into complete ruin, to say 
nothing of the poor labourers engaged therein. 

Our enamel works is quite a new departure in the field of Indian 
industry, there being only one or two factories doing a<rtual work, which 
must still for some time to come, be considered more or less experimental. 
The cost of our production, which compromise.s sign-plates, hollow-wares of 
all descriptions, hospital requisites, etc., may be split up thus— 30 per cent, m 
steel sheets, 30 per cent, in chemicals, 30 per cent, in coal and labour, leaving 
a balance of 10 per cent, which in its turn is taken up by depreciation of 
machineries and rents, etc. Thus our w'ork for some time to come will bo 
without any profit. Wo do not grudge this, as all industries have to pass 
this stage at one time or another of their existence. But this is not all. 
Owing to the initial difficulties that bar the capabilities of all new enterprise 
tow’ards the production of first class stuff, we are not in a position at present to 
produce our materials to compete Japanese wares. Our labour for want of 
sufficient training cannot be expected to produce materials as good as the 
Japanese import, although our cost is about the same. In consequence of this 
difference, which can only be overcome by time and training, we are com- 
pelled to put our wares to the market at a rate cheaper by 20 per cent, 
than the Japanese, to ensure their regular sale. It is needless to state that 
no new industries, no matter the driving intellect behind them, can compete 
with rivals counting half a century of experience and training, unless they 
are given sufficient time to command efficient labour, by reasonable protec- 
tion. Thus in ten years time we assert we shall find ourselves in a position 
to meet our foreign rivals in the open, and produce goods as durable and as 
cheap. Now', if under the present circumstances, we have to pay an addi- 
tional import duty, whilst finished foreign goods of the same make are allow- 
ed to enter the country subject to a lesser duty, w'e shall bo inevitably ruined. 
Of course the alternative of purchasing sheet from Tata will bo pointed out 
to us, but we contend that Tata will not for the present be able to supply 
the fine and tempered steel sheet that we need for enamelling purposes. 
Thus ultimately, our hands w’ill be forced, and we shall have to import sheet 
from abroad, and unless something is done in the way of giving protection 
for a certain period through abolishing all duties on sheets for the express 
purpose of enamelling we shall not be able to compete our foreign antagonists. 

We shall be very glad to send our representative for oral evidence if you 
so desire. 

In conclusion, we only say that there is a cry at present everywhere in 
the country to help Indian industries, and we trust ours will receive the 
sympathy and protection it deserves. 



statement 11. — Letter from the Benaal Knamel and Stamping Worktf 

Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, dated 2l8t yovemher 192S. 

With reference your letter No. 499*, dated the 2nd November, we beg 
to submit the following report : 

We require the following chemicals and raur materials the prices of which 
are given against each. From the list given below it is seen that the prioe 
of felspar is exorbitant l>eing about twice that of tbe foreign ({notation. 
The co.st can only be reduced when more elaborate arrangement is done 
for grinding felspar in large ({uantities; 

Sand Rs. 2 per 50 kilos. 

Fclsj>ar Hs. 0 per 5(1 kilos. 

Borax Rs. 30 per 50 kilos. 

Saltpetre Rs. 20 per kilo. 

The above chemicals and raw meterials are secured from the Indian 
source. 

Cryolite Rs. 37 per 50 kilos. 

Soda Rs. 10 per 50 kilos. 

Tin oxide Rs. 3 per 1 kilo. 

Tlie above cliomicals are imported and their prices have been calculated 
on the present rate of (‘xchaiigo together with freight and custom duty which 
is charged at the rate of 15 per (‘crit. 

We can take tbe formula* given below as tlio average formulie for the 
various types of enamels used for sheet iron. 

Rs. A. P. 


Sand 20 kilos cost 0 13 0 

Felspar 20 kilos cost . . . . . .270 

Borax U) kilos cost 24 0 0 

Cryolite 9 kilos cost 6 9 6 

Soda 10 kilos cost 2 0 0 

Saltpetre 5 kilos cost 2 0 0 

Tin oxide 5 kilos cost 15 0 0 


109 kilos 52 13 6 


The above 109 kilos of raw materials when melted together would give 
30 kilos of enamel. 

80 kilos of enamel mixed together wdth 10 per cent, clay during grinding 
would give 88 kilos of powdered enamel. Clay (Indian raw material) cost 
anna 1 per kilo. Hence the cost of IfK) kilos of enamel would be, say, Rs. 60 
in round numbers, i.e., enamel cost Rs. 30 per cwt. Let us take the case of 
a soup plate 26 c.m. in diameter and consider the cost of its making. Wo 
require 0 oz. of sheet at the rate of Rs. 18 per ton. This when staiaped 
and trimmed would give a raw soup plate 6 oz. in weight at a cost oi 
annas 1-5 per piece. A soup plate requires oz. of enamel, 5i oz. of 
enaTuel would cost annas 1-5, coal and labour another annas 1-4, these make 
annas 4-2 per piece or Rs. 3-2 per doz. 10 per cent, overhead charges, 
this would make Rs. 3-7 per doz. and soup plates sell at Calcutta now at the 
rate of 3-8 per doz. 

From the above it will be evident that more than half the value of raw 
materials for enamels are Indian. 


VOL. n. 


Not printed. 
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B.—Oral. 

Oral evidence of Messrs. M. M. SUR and A. NEOGl 
representing the Bengal Enamel and Stamping 
works, recorded at Calcutta on Monday 
the 29th October 1923. 

Pir.isiilent .—Yon roprosent the Bengal Eiiumel siiid Stamping Works? 

Mr. *S'ur.— Yes. 

PTe.ndent.—lH that a private firm or a private company? 

Mr^ N/n. It is a private Company. 

Vresiilciil . How long is it since the Company was established P 

Mr. Sur. — For the last one year it is working nicely. Before that we 
ittompted for sonu-lime and stopjXMl it. 'I’here were some tliflicnlties and we 
L’ould not proceed. 

Prexident. — When did you first begin? 

Mr. *S’ur.— About three years ago. 

President. —Xhoni three years ago you began, then there was an intorrup- 
♦ton and now you have been working continuously for about a year? 

3/r. *Sur,— That is right. 

President. — Whore are your works? 

Mr. Sur. — At 9, Middle Bead, Entally. 

President. — Is it only enamelled ware you produce or anything else? 

Mr. Sur. — Only enumolled ware. 

Preahient.— What is your pre.sent outturn? What is the value of it? 

Mr. Sur.— About Rs. 7,000 worth of goods. 

President.— That is what you actually produce. 

Mr. Sur.—Yeis, per month. 

President .—What is your capital expenditure up-to-date? 

Mr. Up-to-date it is just over Rs. 3 lakhs. 

President .—Yon have actually spent over Rs. 3 lakhs ? 

Mr. Sur. — Yes. 

President.— You are getting production at present to the value of about 
Rs. 7,(KH) a ninuthV 

Mr. Sur.— Yes. 

President.— What would be your maximum output on your predent equip- 
ment? 

Sur.— It would, I think, bo about Rs. 26,000 worth of goods, if we 
work np to our maxiimmi capacity. 

President.— Yon say in the second paragraph of your letter that the pro^ 
posed incrouso in the import duty would deal a deatli-blow to the fnuumer- 
ablc, hut small thriving industries all over tho country mainly dependent 
on steel sheets ; for oxuinple, the bucket and steel trunk manufacturers ply 
a busy trade. But you yourself are not interested in these things? 

Mr. Sur. — Not at all. 

President. — T thought so, but I wanted to be sure of that. Then iu the 
next pnragrnpli you have given the average percentages which the various 
items in the ci>st of protluction amount to. You say that the cost of steel 
sheets is about 30 per cent., chemicals 30 per cent., and coal and labour 30 
per cent., leaving a balance of 10 per cent, for overhead charges and so on. 

Mr. Sur.— That is right. 

Prs^snt .—Were these percentages calculated en your present outturn or 
on the full outturn that you expect to getP 

■> 
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Mr, Sur. — It shows how the total cost is divided. 

President. —The smaller your production, the greater will be the percent- 
age of cost of overhead charges. The other things would not vary so much, 

Mr. Sur.— They were calculated on our maximum capacity. 

President. — ^What chemicals do you use? 

Mr. Sur.— Some of the Indian chemicals, such as, sand, felspar, white 
clay, etc. 

President.— Do you get felspar in India? 

Mr. Sur. — Yes, hut then it is more costly than the imported stuff. There 
is plenty of lump felspar available here but we have to crush it to make it 
utilisahie for enamelling purpose. 

President. — From what part of India do j'ou get it? 

Mr. Sur. — The north-west of Bengal. 

President. — In Bengal itself or in Bihar? 

Mr. Sur. — I would call it on the border of Bengal and Bihar. 

President. — Felspar exists in India but there is no firm engaged in cruah* 
ing it. You have got to crush it yourself. Is that correct? 

Mr. Sur. — Ves, our felspar is one of tlie best qualities we can have from 
Euroi)e even. The quality is quite good. . 

President.— So, it is only u question of organisation. 

Mr. Snr. — I’liless there are a few more enamelling faclurie.s, there eaimot 
be a separate factory for crushing the felspar. So, we have to crush it our- 
selves and tho cost ])ccoraos higher than the imported article. 

President.-'Whai other chemicals do you use? 

Mr. Sur. — Sand. 

President. — That is liardly a cliomical. It is a raw material. 

Mr. Sur.— Quito so. 

President.— Is it sand of a special kind? 

Mr. Sur.- -Y 06. 

P Hs'uh tif You have imuitioiUMl felspar and sand. What other chemicals 
do you use? 

Mr. .Vur,— Soda. 

President. — What form of soda? 

Mr. Sur. — In the do-hydrated form. 

President. — Where do you get this from? 

Mr, Sur. — Wo have to import it from England. Then there is borax 

President. — Where do you get your Borax from? 

Mr. Sur . — There is plenty of g«»od <lepf»sit in Tibet and it is purified liere . 
There are several mills in Cossiporo engaged in this work. 

President.— Is it produced in India or is it imported from outside? 

Mr. Sur. — It is absolutely an Indian chemical. It is produced in Indi,-!. 

President. — Is it produced in India itself? 

Mr, Sur. — Yes, at (’ossiporc. The crude material is refined tliure. 

President. — Is it a chemical firm that refines it? 

Mr. Sur. — ft is doing only this Borax refining work. Its main purpose 
is to refine Borax. 

President.— What firm is it? 

Mr. Sur.— I am not in a position to tell you that. 

President. — If you buy your Borax, you must presumably know it. 

Mr. Sur. — We get it from the local merchants who are the Agents of that 
Arm in Burra Bazar. 

President. — ^You simply buy it in the bazar. You don't know as a fact 
whether it is refined in &dia or not. ^ 

o2 
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Mt. (Sfttr.—There is the label. 

President, — Does the label show that the borax has been refined in India. 
Mr. Yes. 

President, — Are there any other chemicals or raw materials of other kinds ? 

Mr. Sur. — There are a few more, but they are used in v^ry small 
4^11 Entities. 

President.— You have given us sand, felspar, borax and soda. Of the 
30 per cent., which you hare put down to cViemicals, how much of that 30 per 
cent, would these four items account for? 

Mr. fiur. — There is some grinding and molting. All told it mgkes 30 per 
cont. There is also some waste in the manufacture which you cannot avoid. 

President. — T quite understand that in the .30 per cent, is incleided the 
expenditure incurred in converting the materials into the condition in 
which you can use them. 

Mr. Sur.— Yen.* 

President. — How much of that .30 per cent, is accounted for by these four 
items? You have not worked it out, it seems. If you prefer, you can 
send us the information later. 

Mr. Sur. — Yes, we will do that. Hut I think that it is about one half. 

President. — I want to know how much of the .30 per cent, is accounted for 
by these four items. 

Mr. Sur,- — I think that it is \ of .30 per cent. 

President. — Perhaps the best way would he, if y^ou are going to send us 
n staU^ment, to show the various items that you iiu'ludo umler ibc head 
‘ chornicnls ’ and state approximately what proportion of this 30 per cent, 
is accounted for by much of those items. You might also mention what rate 
of duty is imposed under the present tariff on each of those items. Tt is 
hardly necessary in a case like sand where probably the price is in no way 
affected by the duty that might conceivably 1 h» levied, hut whore the article 
is imported as well ns produced iii India or is only imported, let us know 
the rate of duty that is levied at present. 

Mr. Sur. — Yc.s.* 

Pre.ndent, — When you started your works,* who was your technical 
adviser? 

ilfr. Sur. — Mr. fl. L. Ranerji was our adviser and then eventually he 
left o\ir works, and they are now under my management. 

President. — Tt was Mr. Banorji who advised you. Who is your technical 
adviser now? 

Mr. Sur. — 1 am the toehnical adviser myself. 

President. — Have you actually worked in any enamel works? 

Mr. Sur. — I was in Austria and Germany for some time: I have Veen 
in Franco for .some time too; T have also spent a few months in lilnglaud. 
I have studied the question under various exports. 

President. — Where do you get the steel sheets that you use from? 

Mr. Sur. — We get them from England. 

President.— Do you specially import them yourself? 

Mr. Sur. — Yes. 

President.— Is it a special quality or is it just the ordinary .piality? 

Afr. Sur. — Tt is a special kind of sheets suitahlo for enamelling and deep 
stamping. Ordinary sheets are not suitable for deep stamping. These 
sheets are more costly ’than the ordinary ones available in the market. 

Pre.sident. — ^What do cost you? 

jf,.. Shir.— The prteont owe is £18-10-0 per ton in England. We have 
to pay duty, etc. 
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Pruident . — What does it work to per owt. in India? 

Mr. SuT . — About Rs. 18 or Ra. 18^ a owt. 

President . — You have told us that your present production is worth 
about Rs. 7,000. 

Mr. Sur . — Yes. 

President. — What is the quantity of steel that you use in fretting that 
outturn ? 

Mr. Sur . — About half a ton at present. 

President. — Then on your full output of Rs, 25,000 it would be about 
two tons. 

- Mr. SnT.—Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Is it half a ton per month or week? 

Mr. Sur . — It is half a ton a week, t.«., about 2 tons a jnonth. Rut I 
must tell you that we are at present making douche cans and bed pans— 
hospital requisites— which are now fetching a very good price. At jiresent, 
for tlieso things, the estimate is not exact. It is only in the case of ordinary 
utensils the cost of steel comes to 30 per cent, but in the case of bed pans 
we get more profit. 

President. — In the case of these hospittil requisites, the cost of the steel 
is a good deal less than 30 per cent, of the cost of the finished product? 

Mr. Sur. — Quite so. 

President. — You have told us that these percentages were calculated on 
the basis of your full production which was worth about Rs. 25.000. Can 
you give us the quantity of .steel which you have to uso to get that outturn, 
per month? 

Mr. Sur . — We cannot do hospital requisites worth about Rs. 25,000 and 
•ell them. So we have to do other ordinary wares and these' cost more. 

President. — What is €lio quantity of steel you would use? Have you 
ever w’orked it out? 

Mr. Sur . — No. 

President. — ^Your percentages are no good to us, unless they have been 
worked out accurately If your output is worth about Rs. 26,000, the cost 
of steel according to your 30 per cent, ought to be somewhere near Rs. 7,500 
and at Rs, 18 a cwt. it would bo over 20 tons a month. On that basis,, 
is it correct or is it anywhere near correct? It is rather important to 
us. The whole question is. to what extent you wouM bo affected by an 
increa.sG in the import duty on the steel sheets. 

Mr. S ur. ^Far these ordinary hollow wares wo shall have to use 20 tons 
of sheet. Tiro cost of the total production would bo about Ks. 26,000, but if 
wo do sign-boards and other big hollow-w'ares, in that ease for 20 tons of 
•beet the value of the articles will be very much greater. 

President . — ^30 per cent, is about the right proportion in the ordinary 
hollow-ware and therefore if you make hospital requisites as part of your 
outturn the percentage will be rather below that? 

Mr. Sur . — ^We have not gone on quite on a big scale. As a matter of 
fact the market is very bad at present for ordinary utensils. That is why 
we are producing sign-boards and hospital requisites. 

President. — You are not making ordinary hollow-ware now? 

Mr. Sur . — Not just at present. 

President . — How long is it since conditions have been unfavourable for 
hollow-ware? 

Mr. Sur . — Since December last year. Besiaes, i/span m trying to oust the 
Germans from the market. 

President . — ^You think that the Japanese are ^e Jiosi formidable com- 
petitors in the market. 

Mr. Sur . — ^Yes. As a matter of fact that la how things are bow being 
done in Japan. 
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Prcswicnf.^-The firm who came to us this morning told us that the German 
mportations cut down the prices. Your information seems to be to the 
jontrary effect. 

Mr. Sur . — ^We think that Japan is lowering the prices. 

President. — So it is your belief that the keenest competition is coming 
from Japan? 

Mr. Sur. — ^fainly in rospect of cooking ut^nffils, cups, saucers, etc. 

/V('.siV/<!7j/.— Take .some ordinary article— enamel mugs; what is the j rice 
)f these to-day? 

Mr. Sur. — Mugs of 7 c. ni. diameter co.st about Us. 2-8-0 a doaen. 

Prrsii/cvf.-' Thnt is jdiout the price to-day, is iti' 

Mr. Sur. — Yes. 

rrcfideni. -\i whnt price do you think you could produce them? 

Mr. Sur. — Wo can produce them a little cheaper say at Rs. 2-2-0 or 
fls. 2-1-0, but tlieio is not mucli competition hero. 

Pres‘nln\t.--\ici us finish with the mugs for the moment. 

Mr, Sur. — We can produce these at Rs. 2-2-0 or Rs. 2-1-0 but 80 per cent, 
of the .lapinicse utensils are soup plates. 

Preside ut, — Let us take soup plates. What is the price of those? 

ilfr. Sur. — Rs. .'l-S-O a dozen. 

President. — What is your cost? 

Mr. Sur. — Our cost is about Rs. 3-8-0 or Rs. 3-7-0. 

President . — Tliut is abo\it the same as the imported price. Then why 
do you say that the market is unfavourable? 

Mr. Sur . — Rocauso the market is full of these things at present. 

jPrr,iid«nt.~Unless you are prepared to come into a market which is 
already pretty well supplied, 1 do not see how you ‘are going to develop your 
manufacture at all, 

Mr, Sur . — Besides in the case of those soup plates there are packing 
facilities as they can he put one into the other. 

President . — You mean that the freight does not come very high. 

Mr. Sur . — But in the case of mugs the freight is high. 

President. --'Is there much demand for mugs? 

Mr. Sur . — Not so much. There is another article called rice cups which 
are round things some inches high but without any handle. These are 
the two things which are mainly sold in the market. 

President. — If .you can already produce the article at about the same 
price as the lumorted article, I do not quite see, that your position is in 
any way especially precarious. 

Mr. Mather . — Is that Rs. 3-7-0 your works (!Ost? Does it include profit? 

Mr. Sur . — It docs not include x»rofit. We arc slowly taking our 
chance. 

President . — I understand you are waiting for a few months to gei a 
favourable opportunity just to start. 

Mr, Sur . — ^As it is now we think wo have every hope that we shall be 
able to do something in the near future, but suppose thing.s get worse 
we shall have no chance. 

President. — You say that Tatas will not for the prerent bo able 
to supply the fine and tempered steel required tor enamelling purposes. 
They have not yet produced such steel sheets at all but they expaoi to 
produce them in 1324? 

Mr. Sur.— Sometime in September 1924. 

President.— Why do you think that they will not he able to make the 
taality you require for enamel ware? 
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Mr, Sur. — At the nr.ost these enamel works require a speoial kind of 

«teel sheets. 

Preaiihnt . — Tliere are three hruis in Caleutta and a fourth at 

Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Hur. — Taking also in,to consideration the new one, which is to he 
started very soon, tlie consuniplion will not bo very great and moreover 

these are special sheets used only for enamelling "purjioses, 'Jatas may 
not find it worth while to produce them. 

President — Ihit (he Tnfa Co. are at present under a contract to sii))ply 
steel sheets suit aide lor taiauadling to (he Knamel Iron Ware Co. at 

Jamshedpur. 

Mr. Snr. — It may he, but it is doubtful whether they \^iIl he aide to 
produce them at a reasonable price. 

President. — We are not roncernod with their profit at tho moment. Th# 
question is whether they will he aide to produce such sheets. 

Mr. Snr. They iiiay he aide to pi»»duce them, but it is doubtful uludher 
they will continue to supply those sheets because it would not be u pro- 
fitable proposition. 

President. — The d'inplato Co. at Jamshedtmr are producing plates ns 
thin as the shect.s required for enamelling. When sheets of this quality are 
made at Jamshedpur is there any reason why tho Tata Company should not 
he abl<? to produce .similar sheets.^* 

Mr. Sur. — These enamelling sheets will he u.^ed only for ouamelling pur- 
pose.s and will not he sold ordinarily at the market. 

Pn\-iidrnt.--\ admit tliat there is some force in your avgunicut. were it 
not for the fact that enamel works have been established at Jamshedpur and 
that the Tata Iron and Steel Co. are under contract to supply them with 
suitable sheets. 

Mr. Sur . — (Jranling that we get the .shcef.s from Talas the ('.)st will 
ho high. Suppose Tatas’ get .TC, per cent, protection. Tli(*y are not going 
to uiider.sell their goods, and tho cost will ho inueh. 

President. — Supposing (Government finally decide that it is neco.ssary to 
put a higher import duty on tho imported steel sheets, what is your remedy 
BO far ns you yourselves are eoucerned? 

Mr. Snr. — Wo think that we should bo allow’cd to use for some time 
English steel imported at the present rate of duty. 

President. — Ts that eonsistent with the policy underlying the imposition 
nf a higher import duty in order to proteot steel industry? 

Mr. Snr. — We cannot afford to lose so many enamel (Companies newly 
started. Wc might he allowed to import sheets out from England at the 
present rate of duty for five years or more for the simple reason that Tatas’ 
Have not yet started making them. Besides there w'ill be a monopoly and 
it is always very dangerous to people like us. 

President. — These are all arguments bearing on the general question 
whether steel should be protected or not, but what I want to find out 
is this. If the manufacture of steel is to bo protected we must be consistent. 
It would hardly be con.sistent I think to .select tliis ])articiilar kind of steel 
which Tatas’ will be able to produce in a comparatively short time and say 
that the only people who use this particular quality should be able to 
get their sheets at the existing rate of duty. 

Mr. Sur. — As we at present stand we do not see any other way. We under* 
stand that the same thing was done in Japan. When Germany first had 
the Indian market to itself, Japan wanted to get hold of it and the J'lpaii 
Government allowed import of sheets suitable for enamelling free of duty. 

President.— Were such sheets produced in Japan at that time.^ 

Mr. Sur. — We are not aware of it. But you were pleased to take your 
fitand on the argument that Tatas’ will give us the required slieets. We 
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contfOnd- that Tatas’ will not be able to supply the sheets we want and ther» 
will bo difficulty about price. 

Preiident , — ^It is quite inevitable that under existing conditioi^ if you 
protect an article like steel, it will raise the price of many other article made 
of steel. Why should a particular exception bo made in the case of the 
enamel industry? • 

Mr. Sur . — Because the trade is just in its infancy and once all these 
three or four oimniolling firms, leaving out of consideration the one at 
Jamshedpiii- • 

President . — The railway wagon manufacturers came to us and said By 
all means give protection to steel but we must he allowed tq^ get our raw 
materials at the existing rate of duty.” It is a much more important 
industry. Is it not more important that railway wagons should be inanufao- 
turih'd in India than Unit cnamel-waro should be manufactured? 

Mr. Sur . — You want to protect one single works producing steel. Are 
they going to supply the needs of the whole of India? 

President . — Unless there is protection it is possible that there will be 
no firm manufacturing steel in India. This is the argument you have to 
meet. I notice that you have not raised the question of increasing the import 
duty on enamel ware if the import duty on steel is raised. 

Mr. Sur.—Vfe are coming to that. 

President .— you have not raised that in your representation. What 
are your views on it? 

Mr. Sur.-~\i the duty on enamelled goods is increased it will unneces- 
sarily increase the sale price and there will he few buyers for the articles. 

f^(!.d</^Jl^“■That is to say, any further increase in the price of enamel- 
wares would restrict the matket? 

Mr. Sxvr. — Yes. 

PrBsidcrif. -The present rate is 15 per cent. If it were raised to 20 
per cent, do you think that it will seriously affect consumption? 

Mr. Sur. Not very much, I think. 

Prrsiduit .--\i is very difficult to say olflinml just wliat the effect miglit 
be, but you do not think that the effect will he very marked if the duty were 
levied at 20 per cent. 

Mr. Sxtr.—l do not think the effect will be very much. 

President . — There is another point I had better ask you about. What 
you ask for is that the steel sheets required for enamelling should be imported 
at the present rate. ^Vll now, how are the C-ustoins officers to distitiguish 
between the ordinary sheets and your sheets? 

Mr. Sur.- That of course will be left to our agents. 

President . — In submitting our recommendation we shall have to make 
definite proposals as to the specifications of the sheets required in connec- 
tion with this particular industry in order to make sure that the Customs 
officers will ho able to identify them from other sheets. 

Mr. (Sur.— That may be left to the English agents. 

President.— I am afraid the Tariff Board cannot leave it to anyWedy. 
The responsibility rests with us. It also rests with the people who propose 
a certain thing to say liow that should be done. 

Mr. 6‘Hr.— That question did not strike us. It is very difficult to find 
out how to identify these sheets with reference to the Customs require- 
ments. 

Suppose 20 tons of sheets are delivered to us at a certain rate per ton, 
that will be a guide. 

President. — So you do not give the description of the sheet but wish 
that up to certain limits all sheets imported by you should come free of 
duty with safeguards on the part of Customs authorities to make sure that 
they are really nsed for the purpose for which they were imported? I 
j.. ♦liink it is impossible, but as firms begin to multiply it would become 



a little difficult to multiply arrangements of that kind You ©an do that 
once or twice in regard to one or two firms but, if the firms become nume- 
rous, it would be difficult to continue such an arrangement. 

3fr, But it is only for a limited time that the arrangement will 

last. 

President.— Yes, 1 know, but it is an arrangement that is difficult to start. 

3/r. Ka/r.— It has lieen put to you that tho proposal that you make, 
namely, that the steel you require should be allowed to come into the 
country at a lower rate of duty, is inconsi.stent with tho pnnoijile underlying 
the protection that is asked for by the steel manufacturing industry in 
India. You have told us that tho quantity of steel that you will consume 
will be very small, say about 250 tons a year. Suppose there are four firms 
like you and they will consume in the course of the year tons lutngo- 

ther, and 1,000 tons out of a total production of 400, 0(W ton.s of Tatas 
steel will l)e a very minute proportion of the total, ^our consumption 
taken as a whole, being a very small proportion of the total outturn or 
Tatas’, it would not aflfwt tho general protection given to Tatas? If you 
were bi consume thousands of tons it would affect protwtion proposed for 
Tatas’, but if you consume only a small quantity, the pndection that Tatas 
are going to receive will not be affected. What is your view al>out it? 

Mr. Snr.-AVe agree. Wo shall only consume a small quantity of Kheets 
from India and this small quantity will not affect tho total output of 
Tatas, nor would it affect tho customs revenue. 

Mr. 7v(j/c.— 1 am not asking you almut the Cust«)ms revenue. My point 
is this: If you consume a very large quantity of .steel and if you are 
allowed to import it free of duty, or at a lower rate ol duty, then to that 
extent Tatas will not get protection. The question we are concerned 
with is tho proWtion to Iw given to the steel industry represented to-day 
by the Tata Co. I put it this way. As you are consuming a very small 
quantity of steel altogether, Tatas will not he very matm'ially aflectod, if 
you are allowed to import your steel free of duty. Tho principle of protec- 
tion will not ho very much affected because the total quantitv to he consum- 
ed by you will be very small. If that is a large quantity it may be that 
with the one hand we would be granting protection to steel and with tho 
oilier we woiihl ho withdrawing it. I wanted to know what you had to say 
to this. 

Mr. .Sur. — Wo quite admit. 

Mr. Kole . — Another Enamel works that came before us with their 
evidence said “ By all means give protection to Tatas and other steel 
industries which are started in this country on a large scale but what 
about the small industries? The small industries are as important to 
India at tho present moment as the large industries.” From what you 
have s.aid, I think you are not opposed to protection being given to Tatas’. 
Is it your contention that it is the duty of tho Government to see that the 
<uuall indnstrie.s are equally encouraged — in any case they are not handi- 
capped by tho protection given to larger industries that cxi.st— and that 
everything practicable should bo done to see that tho small industries arc 
not affected by the protection given to the larger industries? 

Mr. Sur.—'We agree to it, 

Mr. Kale . — ^The Bug^jestion you made for the relief to be granted to 
you in case there is an increase in the import duty on steel comes to this — 
that you want practically a rebate. Suppose you are compelled to pay a 
duty of 33i per cent., you require 20 per cent, protection on the quantity of 
steel that you consume in your factory. Is it not practically a rebate that 
you are asking for? The difficulty will be to find out how much steel is 
consumed by a particular works. A company may be importing large 
quantities of such steel and selling it, thereby making money out of it. 
Do you think that it will be possible for any Government agency to check 
this and to give rebate wherever it is essential.^ 
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Mr, Sv^, — We think it is practicahir’. .Somebody may inspect our work.s 
and they can see how much wc arc <ousuniiiig every month. 

Mr. Kale, — They can inspect your books and they will try to find out 
how much you are actually using and grant rebate on the quantity you actually 
use? 

Mr. Sur. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — You say that enamelled utensils are used for cooking. I do 
not quite understand whether food could be cooked in enamel ware. Is 
not the enamelling spoilt by cooking or by boiling rice, etc.? 

Mr. »Vwr. — A good enamelled utemsil is not spoilt by cooking, 

Mr. Kali’. -Thill is to say, fire will not affect it? 

Mr. Sur.—Fiir ordinary cooking purpo.ses it can be used. 

Mr. Kale. So poor people use it for cooking purposes? Have yon seen 
this? 

Mr. Sur. — Yes. That is why they substitute enamel ware for brass 
utensils. There is also this advantage. Tlrass vessels are .stolen by thieves 
whereas enamel- ware once used is not stolen. 

Mr. Kale. Do you mean to say that there is a social prejudice against 
using such an article? 

Mr. Ni/r.“-Nol»o(ly would use them. .Thieves do not steal these so m.uch 
for using them as for gain. Particularly the Muhammadans of Bengal use 
enanu'l-w.'i re. 

Mr. Kale. — The Muhammadan eommiiuity tin their copper pots and 
vessels from inside and outside. Is that the reason why they prefer cnamell* 
od ware? 

Mr. Sur, — Yes, they can clean it easily. 

Mr. Kale. on iliink enainollod ware is more popular anu-iig M-iham 
inadans than among Hindus? 

Mr. iSur.—Yes; particularly soup plates. In fact 80 per cent, of the 
imported enamelled ware is soup plates. 

Mr. Kale. ~Do you think there will be a sufficient demand in Bengal for 
the increased quantity that will be turned out? 

Mr. Snr. — Surely. We can inunufacluro enamelled ware to suit our 
local needs much better than people in Japan or Austria can do. Wo have 
got our peculiar vessels for purposes of cooking, etc., and wo can manu- 
facture them to suit our own needs. 

Mr. Kale. — You mean that you understand the needs of the Indian 
people better than Japan or Austria, and can therefore compete with them? 

Mr. Sur . — Yes. 

Mr. Mathtr.—l iiulico in your statement you say that “ Tatas will not 
for the present be able to supply the fine and tempered steel sheets that 
we need for enamelling purposes.” Well, of course they cannot do it at 
the moment, but you appear to be under the impression that they will .not 
be successful in producing enamel sheets. 

Mr. Snr. — Partly, because it is onl.v experienced sheet rollers who ciwi 
produce these enamel sheets; they are very soft. 

Mr. Mather. — Does it not occur to you that since Tatas are under obli- 
gation to make these sheets for other people, and as they are starting new 
sheet mills, they will bring men of the right stamp to do that? 

Mr. Snr.— They may do that but it wonH lie so nice as those we get from 
England. Even the sheets manufactured on the Continent are not so good 
as the English ones. 

Mr. Mather. — If you use sheets which are not made for enamelling 
purposes— 

Mr. Sur. — ^They are sold as sheets suitable for enamelling but there are a 
great number of rejections. 
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. Mr. Mather.-'-l think you are unduly apprehensive. Tata’s •have been 
successful in other new lines— 

Mr. Sur. — But they won’t be immediately successful; they will take some 
time. 

Mr. Mather. — But they are successful as regards the quality of the 
articles they have manufactured. 

Mr. Sur. — Still it will not be within two or three years that they will 
be able to produce enamel sheets. 

Mr. Mather. — They will be able to supply 3-011 enamelling sheets before 
that. 

Mr. Sur. — We have no objection to getting our .slieeta from Tata’s if 
we can get them cheap and of the same quality*. 

President. — Did I understand you to say tliat cnamollod wares have a 
larger sale in Bengal than in other provinces? 

Mr. 5,1,-.— Yes. 

President. — I should like to draw y-our attention to the import figures. In 
1920-21 the imjxirtations into Bengal and into Bombay wer-.' about tlu^ same: 
but in 1921-22 the importations into Bombay wore twice ns grent ns those into 
Bengal, so that it does not look as if Bengal is the largest importer of 
enamelled ware. 

Mr. Sur. — That may be so, but it is not only Bengal; wo are trying all 
the different parts of India as well. Perhaps Bombay has a bigger market 
with a bigger area of supply. 

President .—VrntQHnor K.alo put one point to von. namely, tliat if your 
request wore granted and protection were also given to Tatas in respect of 
sheets for enamelling, although it might bo a brca<?h of principle, it would be a 
very exceptional case and only' a small exception. But there would bo this 
difficulty that there may be other firin.s coming up for similar concessions 
and in tho end there might bo a number of similar breaches. 

Mr. Sur. — We do mrt want it for any length of time; wo want to be 
on onr b-gs. In fiv<- years' timo tliere might be 10 or 12 enamel umk? in 
the country. 
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No. 18. 

Tbe HakamcliAiid Electric Steel Works Coinpaiiy» Calcutta. 

A.— Weixten. 

Statement I.—Originfil repreMntation from the Kuhumchand tflectric Steel 
Worlcn CnmjMiny, (Jalnifta, to the Tariff Board, No, F.‘96 — 50, dated 
the 28th August 192.% 

In connection witli the enquiry now being held by the Tariff Board into 
the question of ii p»*otectivo tariff for the steel industry, we have the 
honour to bring the following facts to your-notice. 

During the past two yflars we have established a small steel works in 
Colcutta for the purpose of manufacturing all kinds of miscellaneous steel 
castings, more particularly such articles as railway carriage and wagon 
castings and locomotive castings, etc. Our steel melting plant has a nominal 
capacity of about 5,000 tons of liquid steel per annum. The works have 
been equipped with all the accessories of a modern foundry. Approximately 
some lls. ](),00,(KX) ,of capital have been sunk in the enterprise up to date, 
but tho proprietors are ready and willing to extoud the works to 3 or 4 
times its present size provided they receive sufficient encouragement from 
Government either in ensuring them a market for their prodiicts or in 
affording them a measure of protection to enable them to meet the very 
serious competition from Europe with which they are faced. We have 
already j) regressed far enough to show that we can produce Steel Castings 
of a quality which compares very favourably with imported castings and 
we have bad no difficulty in satisfying the requirements of the most rigid 
of British Standard Specifications, Many of the lending railways and engi- 
neering firms in India have expressed their entire satisfaction with our 
products. One of our greatest difficulties since we started operations has 
been that of training a sufficient labour force for our moulding department 
to enable us to find an outlet for all the liquid steel wo can produce. The 
personal element enters very largely into thq work of the moulding depart- 
ment. The success or failure of each individual job depends almost entirely 
on the skill of the particular workman employed upon it and as almast every 
new moulder engaged has had little or no experience in steel moulding our 
difficulties in the matter of training become apparent. The lack of skilled 
lalmur shows itself in the abnormal percentage of “ Waster " castings which 
are produced, with a correspomling increase in our production costs. This 
lack of skilled labour is only one of many difficulties wo are experiencing in 
building up this new industry and it is while these difficulties are being 
overcome that we need all the help that Government can give us. Apart 
from the question of a protective tariff on imported steel the Board might 
help us considerably in the mutter of re-adjusting the Customs duty on 
certain of our raw materials. For instance, B’erro Silicon, which is u.sed by 
us in considerable quantities is not manufactured in India. A custom duty 
of 16 per cent, is levied on this essential material. W’e think that the Board 
might consider the question of admitting all raw materials for steel manu- 
facture, which are not produced in India, free of all duty. With regaid to 
steel castings imported into India at dumping prices, wo may say that we 
are convinced that castings from England 4ind the Continent are being 
imported at rates which cannot be considered fair. 

We note from this morning’s report of the proceedings at Jamshedpur 
yesterday that Mr. Peterson stated that in the opinion of the Tata Company 
special steel such as cast steel, etc., should be allowed to come in free and 
that the present duty should lie taken off. We would earnestly request that 
the BoanI, will very carefully consider what the term “ Cast Steel ” is 
intended to mean. Our entire output consists of cast steel in the form of a 
large variety of steel castings. We manufacture our own steel from raw 
maWials in the same way that the Tata Company do. We do not make up 
oast steel articles from manufactured steel purchased from Tata’s or inb- 
ported steel. We, therefore, claim that our products shall receive exactly 
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ibe same treatment in the matter of a protective tariff as the Com- 

pany’s. We earnestly trust that the Board will give the foregoing notes 
their careful consideration and also beg that we may be given an opportunity 
to give evidence l)€fore the Board either before they leave Jamshedpur, or 
in Calcutta. , 


Statement II, — Letter from the II uknmchand Electric Steel Worl\t Coinjxiny, 
('<ileuff(t, to the Serretarj/, Tariff lUmrd^ ('alciitia, tlatrtl the 
September 1923. 

We l>eg to acknowledge with thanks receipt of your letter* No. 234 of 
yesterday’s date enclosing copy of the (iovernnicnt of India Besolution 
No. 3748, dftte<l July lOth, 1923. We note your remarks regarding the type 
of information required by the Board and have pleasure in enclosing here- 
with our replies to the questions submitted. 

1. The ITukumchand Electric Steel Company is not a limited liability 
Company. The concern is privately ownc<l by the Firm of Sir Sarupchand 
Hukumchand it Co. The approximate ainouiit of capital expended in land, 
buildings, machinery, etc., is Rs. lO.OOJMK). The Company are prepared to 
invest nmre than double the sum if and when they are satisfied that the 
future jjrospccts of the enterprise justify such further expenditure. 

(2) No further liabilities other than the Rs. 10, 00, 000 already mentioned 
have been incurred. No complete balance .sheet has as yet been prepared. 

(3) Steel castings were first produced by the Company in July 1922. The 
average monthly ])roducti(m of finished castings uj) to date has been 20 tons. 
Tlie average output during the la.st three months was, however, approxi- 
mately 50 tons. This output represents les.s than one-fifth of the total 
capacity of the plant. 

(4) Steel scrap is obtained from a largo numl>er of sources including all 
Railway Workshops, (lovernment Munition Fa<-torics, Cencral Engineering 
Works and from dealers in Calcutta. We are (juite satisfied that ample 
supplies of scrap will he available in the future, even when the plant is in 
full (»peration or even if its capacity is doxibled, c.f;,, The East Indian Rail- 
way alone put up for auction some 3,(KK) to 4,900 tons of scrap suitable for 
our furnaces every year. The Bengal Nagpur Railway and the Eastern 
Bengal Railway, in fact, all other railways in India also hohl annual 
auctions for similar amounts. We do not consider that importation of scrap 
w’ould become necessary for some years to come, if ever. 

(5) The average price of the scrap purclia.se<l up to the present has been 
approximately Rs. 30 per ton f.o.r. Ballygunge. Only a small proportion of 
the supplies, about 20 per cent., has been war scrap. 

(6) The following is a list of the principal castings produced by the 
Company : — 


Baihcaif Castings. 

Tjocomotive. — Axle Boxes, Buffers, Bogie Frame Stays, Motion Plates, 
Distance Pieces, Piston Valve Heads, Wheel Centres, Horn Blocks, etc. 

Carriage and Wagon. — Axle Boxes, Buffers, Bogie Centre Brackets, Queen 
Posts, Top Bolster Spring Bearings, Bottom Bolster Spring Bearings, Bottom 
Side Bearers, Sleeve Washers, Spring Sleeves, Spring Cups, Top and Bottom 
Side Bearers, etc. 

General Castings for Engineering Purposes. — Bovel Wheels, Pinions, Spur 
Wheels, Pistons, Valves, Steam Pipes, Gear Wheels, Helical Pinions, Coup- 
lings, Piling Screws, Anvils, etc. 


♦ Not printed. 



Special 9 Steels. — Ingots of Die steel for Drop Stamps and Steam Ham* 
mers Blocks of Die Steel Cast to size and shape for special purposes. 

Manganese Steel Jaws for Stone Crushers, etc. 

The above list represents the castings already turned out by the Com- 
pany. Any class of casting can ho undertaken prdvided the weight of each 
individual casting docs not exceed So cwis. 

Of the above i>r()hnbl.v some 60 to 70 per cent, are castings for Railway 
purposes, the balance being castings for machinery and general engineering 
purposes. 

(7) Reliable figures showing the annual con.sumptioii of steel castings in 
India are very difficult to obtain. It i.s known, however, tlicit the field is 
enormous and far beyond the ultimate capacity of the Company’s works. As 
an illustration of this it may bo .stated that the annual importation of Cast 
Steel Axle Boxes into India to provide for roplaceinents alone is approxi- 
mately 4(),0(K). Tlu! jiverage price per box is Rs. 30. In this one type of 
casting there is, therefore, a possible turn over of Rs. 12,00,000 annually. 

The value of steel castings fitted to a single broad gauge bogie underframc 
is ajiproxiniately Rs. 1,000. This i.s an actual figure l)ased on the price 
obtained by the Company for the supply of castings for broad gauge under- 
frames to Messrs. Burn «& Co., Howrah. There are some thousands of bogie 
underframes in commission throughout India and replacements are conti- 
nuously rc((uire<l. The list of castings already given shows what a large 
variety of castings are annually required. 

(8) The Company have oxi>erienccd great difficulty in obtaining orders 
in the past, hut this difficulty .shows sign.s of gradually becoming less. 
We ascribe this difficulty in the first place to the deeply rooted prejudice 
which exists in the minds of those in charge of the i)nr(“ha8ing departments 
of the l)ig railways, etc., against anything which can he described as “ Coun- 
try made.” This attitude i.s particularly noticeable in the ca.se of purchasers 
who are not tlunnselves tniiiUMl engineor.s and are, therefore, unable to recog- 
nize the quality of a steel casting from figures giving test results and chemical 
analysis. In almost all cases, however, where easting.s have been supplied 
by us and have been subjc(;ted to export examination by qualified engi- 
neers, cornjjlete salisfnetioii has been the result and repeat orders have 
followed. The principal difficulty lies in persuading the prospective pur- 
chaser to give our products a trial. Once a trial has been given and the 
result is .satisfactory, confidence is established and further orders almost 
invariably follow. In the ca.se of railways, delivery i.s a most important 
factor and Controllers of Stores are very reluctant to i)lace orders with us 
in the absence of some guarantee that the goods will be delivered to time. 
This attitude is readily understood and perfectly reasonable, but until wo 
are given opportunities to .show what we can d«?i the railways will runnain 
igtiorant of our ability to satisfy their requirements. 

Reference has been made to the term “ Country made.” In this con- 
nection we find that uidess the price quoted for our products is very much 
lower than the imported arti<de, purchasers are disinclined to give it a trial. 
It seems to be an axiom that country made articles are necessarily inferior 
and should, therefore, he cheaper in price. We may say that this attitude 
is rapidly disappearing in cases where our products have been given a 
thorough trial. Wo find also, more especially in Govorninent and Railway 
departments, a great reluctance to depart from routine methods in placing 
orders. This attitude has been more than once expressed to us by railway 
officials in the following terms: — 

“ We have always purchased our steel castings from this or that firm 
in England. Their castings are of excellent qnality and deli- 
veries to time. The price also is not much different to yours. 
Why, therefore, should wo go to the trouble of changing this 
source of supply for a new one which is as yet untried andf 
which may or may not prove to be satisfaotory.” 
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(9) The Company consider that some of the prices tiioy obtain for their 
castings are unreimincrativo. This has been due to the fact that during 
the past year prices quoted by Home Firms for castings have been abiior- 
inally low and the Company have been compelled in order to secure orders 
at all to quote rates correspontiiiigly low. Wo liave reason to believo that 
the low prices quoted from outside sources are quoted in India with the 
deliberate intention of killing the steel casting trade. Jt is firmly Iwlieved 
that railway castings in particular are being imported at present at dumping 
prices. The Company are satisfied that if snflicieiit orders can bo obtaiiusi 
to keep the fa<‘tory in full operation none of their prices will be unreinu* 
ncrative. It is recognised, however, that a consitlerable period of time must 
elapse before the full capacity of the works can be developed. 

(10) ,\bout 300 men are at present employed at the Works. Including 
the Ciciicral Manager there are four Kurupeans employed at present. The 
aggregate amount paid monthly in wages is Hs. lo.OOO, The miniher of 
men recpiired, if the plant were in full operatitm, wtuild be from 1,0(K) tc 
1,20(J. Five more Europeans would also be required. 

(11) Any figures the C-onipany can give regarding their present cost of 
production are likely to bo very misleading. The output during tlio first 
six months of operation was so small and the e<Miditions so far from ideal 
as regards eloclrie power supply, cte., that production costs for the first 
year appear abiioriually high. These costs aro also iiiHated by reason of th©' 
very considcrablo amount of purely experimented work which was necessary 
in the early stages. The attached balance sheet s)n>wing production costs 
for tlu* month (jf July which are representative for the present rate of 
output are, however, at the disposal of the Hoani, 

(12) The Coiiipany anticipate that if suflicicut orders were obtained to- 
keep the plant in full operation the present cost of production coultl be 
reduced by 2o per cent, approximately. 

(13) It is anticipated that a period of 4 or 5 j’ears must elapse before a 
suflicicut labour force can bo trained Uj keep the factory employed at its 
full capacity. 

The present i)crcentage of Wasters is 16 to 20 per cent. 


Statement III. — Letter from the lluhumchnnd Electric. Steel Works 

painjy Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated the SOth 
December 19:23, 

We have pleasure in replying as follows to your favour of the 7th* 
instant : — 

(1) Our calculation of the cost of British steel castings was made as 
follows : — 

The casting selected for compari.son was a Standard I. 11. C. A. iVjde 
Box for 10" Journal. The prices for raw material in 
England were taken from the lists published weekly in the 
Foundrj' Trade Journal. The cost per unit of ©lecrtricity is 
that charged by the Sheffield Corporation as compared with the 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. 

In calculating the price of raw materials not obtainable in this country 
and imported from England 16 per cent, has been added to the 
home f.o.b. price to cover freight, duty, landing charges, etc. 
Only the more important raw materials have been included and 
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* overhead charges are assumed to be approximately the same as 
our own. Depreciation and Interest are not included. 


Cast Steel 

iUaw Materials— 

Steel Senip 
Ferro Mango nose 
Ferro Silirwjn 
Steel Moulders -Coinpo. 
Electric j)ower 
Labour (Direct) 


Miscellaneous materials, 
supervision and overhead 
charges and wasters 


Axle liox 

10” X 5”. 



Indian. 

British. 

Rs 

. A. 

p. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

1 

12 

0 

0 

4 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0 

2 

9 

u 

0 

U 

1 

4 

3 

0 

4 

0 

4 

14 

0 

0 

5 

3 

2 

8 

0 

0 

1 

6 

10 

11 

6 

0 : 

17 

41 

7 

7 

9 

0 

10 

0 

18 

3 

3 

1 

7 

41 = 118. 20-8-0. 


From the above comparative statement it would appear that the actual 
cost of a axle box made in our works is, if anything, slightly less 

than one marie in England. Assuming the cost pri(;o to bo the same, it is 
diflieult to understand how it is possible for these axle box eastings to be 
delivered in Calcutta at prices ranging from Us. 21 to Rs. 25 each seeing 
that at least 15 per cent, must bo added for duty, freight, charges, etc. 

(2) The frdlowing is a list of Standard Castings for broad gauge under- 
frames for which wo have this week tendered to Messrs. Burn & Co., showing 
our prices and the price of imported castings. The imported prices were 
rec'oived hy cable from England within the past few days. 


Steel Castings liroad Cange. Underfmmes. 


1. Top Bolster Spring Bearing . 

2. Bottom Bolster Spring Cup . 

3. Bottom Side Bearer 

4. Top Side Bearer 

6. Queen Post Sole Bar 
6. Bottom Bolster Hanger Guide 


Our 

price. 

Imported 

price. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

Rs. 

A. 

r. 

110 

0 

0 

83 

6 

11 

16 

0 

0 

13 

13 

6 

5 

0 

0 

3 

11 

4 

9 

12 

0 

6 

11 

0 

28 

0 

0 

23 

0 

0 

19 

8 

0 

14 

11 

4 


In connection with the above quotation wo may say that Messrs. Burn & 
Co. Imvo agretMl to place tlie onler with us if we will nct'ept the imported 

price. 
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H.— Obal. 

Oral evidence of Mr. F. G. WILLIAMS representing 
the Hukumchand Electric Steel Works, recorded 
at Calcutta on the 17th September 1923. 

Vrrsidchf . — Perliaps tlie pnint nt wliicli to be^nn is tbo question of 

ra’.v luab'iials. Tliat is cno oi tlie points to whirb tlie I’iscal ('oinmissiori 
drew spei.ial attention. In onltT to justify a claim to protection it is an 
iiiiportant point nlictlicr there is an al'iuulant supply of raw materials. I 
understan l t1iat in your works steel .scrap is the principal ?-aw material. 

Mr. WilUiims. — Ye.s. 

Pn s'nh i)t.- I think your outturn for the last three nmnths has been at 
tli" rah* of oO inns a nieaitli. 

Mr. W'lJJianiii . — uO b-us uf tinlshed castin'-;s. 

Pn'^uih iit . — That Vvoultl l)i> (‘00 tons of Juiislit d juvuluets a year. Then 
wliat V, t!! ho the r.jiuroxiiiiato «crnp required aninially? 

.'/i*. i I f'/onios'. — >('0 to tt.'Us. 

l^rcsidryi . — If said in the V. riticn sfateiucnl that the nornial enparity of 
(lie jdaiii i.v 0,000 Ions r.f liquid stiol a y< ar. IHjos tlud mean fliat you, 
tvxpcrt (iV(‘ntmiily jo up to fliat fiiMiio wil!! pi'c.-.L'iit ])lant‘? 

Mr. \\'i}iidni.i. — Tli.nt i> what wo hoj)C to do. ‘ 

Prcfiiil'vd. — 1> the rjuantity of serap required also o,00() tons? 

1/y . UhOe.'/;;N, -I L 'i.iuld I c l alhv.'i' iiior*', ai.iir-cOniaicly bJ i»er ceiil. ni .'ro 
to at'count f'U- losM. 

Prr.d Jruf . — Su niiif fer your pri's.-nt plant you would retpiirc about 5,o00 
of s -rap. 

Mr. Y.-. 

Vr( -I'l ///.--You iiave told us lhat tl'.o \i\'^ raih^ays advm'tig <5 annually 
■;h'' ' (U (jiiunt o, i(,'s of steoj s'-rap — the J'iast Indian Kailway ahgiit 

.1,' ■' o . tun . a year, 

\!r. ll’f/h.o ; ;, — Tli-Y is jh-' nni-u-d fi,:'iirc pu\en to mo hy the ('ontrollcr 
of ''-•f'ii’os (/f llud liailvvay who r.\ s up sale-. .o'lU'Miiy. .As a matti^r of 
fa -t 1 have. s. < n as noi -li u-. J2,i*oi) tuns pot oj) in r iw year but that is 
the average. 

Vrr.'-i'hirtit . — Tlie T2.<'‘HJ |..us nnelit '‘ou'-. iv-ildy |i,« an aeeumulation ? 

Mr. ll'///)V(ajs. — Ih’obably a war aceiiiuulatiun. 

President . — 'Fakiug into a. 'count other big railways in India 1 take it 
you would j)ut a liinire for all the railways annu.uiy at soinotbiug like 20,000 
tons. 

Mr. Williams. — Yes. 

President. — The prices you have liitbcTto ]>aid a\cragc Its. 30 a l<;n. 
Have yon taken into account the possibility that if your own plant was 
mcrcased and other linns starts d making steed casiings the increase in the 
demand might gradually raise the price of steel serap? 

Mr. }\'iUi(:ms. — Yes. 1 oit that will depi jjd on wliat process of steel 
nniking tlie coiupetinu; firms a<h'pted. That is to say if they u.^e lurmucs 
that w'oiild require pig iron only, that is to su}’, open hearth process, they 
would take a comparatively small amount of scrap. But they will have to 
take into consideration the amount of pig iron they will require. 

President. — Am I ri'ght in 'Upy.osing that it is only in the electric process 
that .steel serap is used ex-lusively and that in other processes it is inatnly 
pig iron? 
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Mr, TKi7Ka«i«.— In the case of converter proceag it* is. entirely pig iron. 

Presiient, — ^Is the pig iron produced in India suitable for making steel 
eastings? 

Mr, Williams. — I am not certain on the point but I do not think it is* 
I think the trouble is that the percentage of sulphur and phosphorus in the 
Indian pig is too high to satisfy the railway specffication and for that reason 
it is necessary to import pig iron. 

^ President. — As rogaids the other important point the question of power, 

k you get your power at present from the Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation. 

Jlfr. Williams. — Yes. 

President. — At what rate do they supply at present? 

Mr. WilliamB.—A.t annas per imit on our small output but that rate 
will be considerably reduced when we are able to work the factory to its 
full capacity because the rates are on a sliding scale. We pay according 
to the amount of current we use. At present we are paying the highest 
rate they charge. 

President. have got two steel furnaces, I understand, and you melt 
two tons in each heat? 

Mr. Williams.— Our furnace capacity is normally 80 owts., but we have 
since increiised it to 2 tons per heat, on the one furnace that we are now 

using. 

President. — You expect to get the same from the other? 

>. Mr. Williams. --YeB. 

*>' ■ President.— Five heats in the day is the maximum possible from one 
#>fusQaoe. 

ilfr. Williams. — ^Yes. 

President.— 1 gather frbm what you told us when W visited the works 
that the first heat takes the longest the second heat a Jrorter time and the 
third the shortest. 

Mr. Williams.— The third would not take a much shorter time tlian the 

leoond. 

Prciidenf.— Could you give us any sort of figure as to the number of 
electric units required per heat? 

^ Mr. Williams.— The first heatr-2,000 units. The second and succeeding 
heats, 1,700 units, i.e., a reduction of 800 units per heat. It represents a 
rediiotion through continuous work of approximately Rs. 16 a ton of liquid 
steel. ^ 

President. Are the Electric Supply Corporation ready to sunolv all the 
power you trant? 

Mr. WilUams. — At present they are prepared to supply all the current 
we want for one fumaco. In a few months* time they will be readv to 
supply for the other furnace. 

President— Are they increasing their power plant? 

Mr. Williams.— They are almost doubling it. At the present day thev 
guarantee us sufficient for one furnace. ^ 

President.— On the question of labour you have told us that there is 
great difficulty in training your moulders. Does that mean that you practi. 
oiMy had to train ^em aU from the very start or were you iffile to get 
ttiy men with eiqperlence in moulding? 

Mr, Williams.— The men who come to us are men who have been in 
iron moulding fir^. They have had no experience whatever in steel 
moulding. There is a difference between steel-moulding and Iron-mouldinff 
end we have to irain them to that extent. ° 

you give ui game idee of the diSerenee between steel- 
moulding and iron-mouldmg? 
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Mr, WiUiamB . — is the dilEerenoe m the ramming, in the v^fraetocy 
materials we use and the way in which it is applied in making steel. You 
have got to cover your patterns with steel-moulders’ composition, point, etc., 
and we find It very difficult indeed to prevent these men from mixing the 
n^ulds with floor sand. Ihe result is some waste. 

Pretident, — I think you said that it will be 4 to 5 years before you could 
train sufficient moulders really able to work to your full capacity so that 
in one respect it would be of no use to you to get too many orders to start 
with. 

*' Mr. Williams. — We prefer to progress slowly. It would not suit to ba 
suddenly flooded with orders which we are not in a position to execute. 
But we should like to see a steadily increasing flow of orders so that as 
>ur work increases in efficiency our delivery will be correspondingly good. 

President. — Do you anticipate any difficulty in getting trained men? 

Mr. Williams. — We have not experienced any difficulty in getting men 
from other iron foundries but the difficulty is in training them. 

Mr. Harkishan Das says that by paying a little more than the local rate 
we can get men to engage with us. 

President. — ^Where do your workmen live? 

Mr. Williams. — Most of them come by trains. It is proposed if tha" 
Company makes a fair progress to build houses for them. 

President. — Have you got land in which you can build houses for them? 

Mr. WiHiama,— Yes. 

President. — ^Would that interfere with any subsequent extension to the ^ 
factory? 

Mr. Williams. — No, it would not interfere at ail. There will be no diffi- 
culty because we have other land adjacent to the factory on the same side 
of the Hallway line. 

President. — You have told us that you cannot give us any figure of the 
total demand for steel castings in India but have stated that there is a 
large demand on the railways and in particular that about 40,000 cast steel 
axle boxes are required annually for repairs to existing wagons. ♦ 

Mr. Williams. — That was the figure given by the I/oco. and Carriage 
Superintendent of the Great Indian Peninsula Bail way last year. I asked ^ 
him to give mo an idea of the annual consumption of axle boxes. He put 
it at 40,000. As there are 160,000 axle boxes on commission of which 25 
per cent, require renewal annually, that is roughly the figure of boxes 
required. 

Mr. Oinwala. — How many actual wagons are there? 

Mr. Mather. — ^Are these 160,000 all steel axle boxes? 

Mr. Williams. — I am not sure but that is the number of replacements 
given to me by the Carriage Superintendent. I understand there is a ten- 
dency to replace cast iron axle boxes by steel axle boxes. As we were 
talking only of steel castings I assumed that ho referred only to steel axfe 
boxes. ^ 

President. — What Mr. Ginwala was suggesting was that 160,000 was a 
very small figure for the total number of axle boxes in use. 

Mr. Mather. — It would mean only 40,000 wagons which certainly, is a 
very small figure. 

President. — It seems more likely that the 160,000 is the number of steel 
axle boxes. 

Mr. Qinwala . — ^That is quite possible. 

President, — ^What is the weight of a cast steel axle box? 

Mr. WiUiams . — ^The weight is according to the sUe of box. For a 
box it is ^ a ewi. ; for a 10x5 box it is | cwt. 

p2 



Preti4entr^li we the average that will be somewhere in the 

neigh^urho(^ of the right figure? 

Mr* WflKams.— Yes. 

Mr, AfatKer.—That is the weight of the finished casting? 

Mr, Williaw*.— Yes. 

Pretideni, — ^You have told us that owing to the lack of training of the 
Jooulding staff there is a high percentage of waste in steel castings. 

jvfr. Williama. — ^That is the direct result of starting with men who are 
untrained. 

Preaident. — I think the figure you gave us was 15 to 20 per cent, wastage. 
Is that as high now as when you first started or havff you effected an 
improvement? 

Mr, WilliamB. — We wore able to effect a considerable improvement. 

President. — Con you give us some figures as to the extent of the 
improvement? 

Mr, Williams. — During the early months of the factory’s progress the 
wastage was in the neighbourhood of 80 per cent. 

President. — Then in another year’s time from now do you hope to get 
your figure below 15 per cent.? 

Mr. Williams. — I should not like to prophesy : we can only hope to 
ro<lu<H). 16 per cent. I think is a very reasonaulc figure. 

Mr. Mather. — I think 16 per cent, is a reasonable figure. 

President. — Then you have mentioned the question of removing the duty 
on i’crro-silicon, which is one of the materials you use. Is that required for 
only one kind Of castings? 

Mr. Williams. — No, for all kinds. 

President. — On the basis of your full outturn of 6,000 tons what is the 
quantity of forro-silicon required? 

Mr. Williams. — Approximately 25 tons. 

President. — ^What is the present value* per ton. 

Mr. Williams. — It deponas on the percentage of silicon it contains. If it 
contains 75 per cent, silicon it is valued at £22* per ton f.o.b. London. 

. Mr. Mother. — ^That is the quality of ferro-silicon which you have taken 
into account in giving us the figures of 25 tons. 

Mr, Williams. — ^Yes. 

President. — So that at the rate of duty jof £8 per ton the total duty 
would amount to £80 on your full outturn. 

Mr. WiWiams. — Yes, We also use ferro-manganeso. 

President. — ^Is that not produced in India? 

Mr. Williams. — I do not think it is. Up to the present we have been 
able to obtain a small amount in India but I fear we shall have to imporl 
it in future. 

President. — What quantity do you use of this? ^ 

Mr. Williams. — 60 tons. * 

Pre^idenf. — Then you require twice as much ferro>manganese as ferro 
tilioon. 

Would you tell us the approximate cost of ferro-manganese P 

Mr. TVilRowa. — ^I can tell you the price at which we obtain it in Indifi 
which averages Ba. 800 a ton. 

President. -^1 notice in the statement annexed to your Iwt commnnicf 
lion that you also manufacture iron oas^gs. 

Hr. WtUMfMs.— But that is only for our own use, not for sale. We mek 
a few iron castings for the Hnknmchand Jnte MiUs but we do not sell i 
any olhiY firm. 
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Pr«tt(2«n<.— 43o that they are purely inoldetital. J juat wanted to make 
lura. 

Mr. WOltamt.— Yea. 

Preetdent. — ^Tou have said that aome of the pricea you obtain tor youi 
oaatinga are anremunerative^ that ia according to your present outturn. Can 
jfou ^uote any figures for typical castings giving the price of imported oast- 
mgi m India just now? 

Mr, WiUiami . — ^Not very long ago 1 approached the Controller of Stores 
of one of the railways asking him if he would buy axle boxes from us 
and the first question he asked was what was our price. I quoted Ra. 8(X 
He said ** How can you expect me to give you orders at Bs. ^ when I can 
get them from Home for Ba. 21.** m. 21 was considerably less than our 
coat price. We examined that figure rather carefully and so far as we 
could see it was also leas than the coat at which it could be turned out at 
Home. When you consider the amount of duty, other ohargea, insurance, 
etc., it aeema extraordinary that they could quote such a wonderful price 
for them. 

Pr6$ident . — It seems a very low figure, la that the chief instance you 
were thinking of? 

Mr. WilliatM . — ^That is one of many. On another occasion Messrs. Bum 
k Go., Ld., Howrah, were able to quote against us a price of Bs. 26 for 
finished axle boxes which we could not produce for less than Bs. 82 finished 
so that, we almost always have these low prices for axle boxes quotM 
agiunst us. > 

Preiident — ^Do you happen to know whether these specially low prices 
of imported articles were British or Continental? 

Mr. WiUiatnB . — Some British and some Continental but in this particulai 
instance it was British — the quotation of Bs. 21. 

Pretident . — I notice that ^ou express the belief tliat these low prices 
have been ouoted in India with the deliberate intention of killing the steel 
castings trade. Similar complaints have been made boUi by the Tata Iron 
k Steel Co. and the Standard Wagon Co. What I would like to put to 
you is this. Do vou think that the steel casting industry in India has 
reached a stage when the manufacturers in England would think it worth 
while to kill it? 

Mr. Williama . — ^To kill it at the start without giving it a chance. 

President.— When he is going to lose a certain amount of money he will 
certainly satisfy himself whether it is worth while. After all you are only 
producing a very small quantity at present. 

Mr, Wi’IIiflwe.— But at the same time the British manufacturer is in 
such a position at present ^at he is prepared to make any sacrifice to keep 
going a works at all; he is prepared to cut his profits, depreciation, etc., 
to the barest minimum in order to keep his concern going. 

President.— It might be that his object is merely to meet Continental 
competition in the Indian market. 

Mr. WilliatM , — ^Babu Harkishan Das wants to say that Continental conii 
petition is keener than British competition, that is to say, their pricea ars 
even lower. 

Preeidenf.— What I am sugrating is that it is probable that Continental 
oompetition is the main factorln, bringing down the English price. 

Mr. WiUfams.— I have not thought of that. Might it not be poesibM 
m view of Uie establishment of the Standard Wagon Co. in India that the 
demand for steel castings made in India is going to ba very much better 
^ added induemuent to try and kill t^ steel casting 

. ^ *^^^aat»'^That is conceivable but in tiiat case he will not be killing 
fmo bii^ with one stone ; he will be assisting one of these for the T f^diw 
ifi^ builder wiU got hie eastane eheaoer. 



Mr. Wi'ZZiam«.— I speak from the steel casting point of view, not from 
the wagon building industry point of view. 

Prenident . — ^1 should think that the wagon building industry is the more 
attractive target for the H^ome manufacturer at .the present time. It is a 
more real menace to the British manufacturer as things stand at present. 

Mr. Wil2tam8.<~Yes. * 

• Prestdenf. — You told us I think when we went round your works that 
you machine your castings. 

Mr, Williams . — No we don't but it is the intention of the proprietors if 
the work progresses sufficiently well to put in a machine ^op. At present 
we do not machine our castings. 

President . — Do the Imported castings come out machined? 

Mr. Williams. — ^Yes, as a rule. 

President , — In comparing the price there must be some reduction on the 
imported cost on that account. 

Mr. Williams . — In the case of the quotation of Bs. 82 I had already 
obtained a quotation from another Engineering Company for machining and 
ofiered them this quotation for castings machined and finished. 

President. —You say in your representation “ In the case of the railways 
delivery is a most important factor and Controllers of Stores are very reluct- 
ant to place orders with us in the absence of some guarantee that the 
goods will be delivered to time,” Have you found any difficultv in makings 
aeliveries? 

Mr. TViWmms.— We did in the early days. When we started we had one 
or two substantial orders which we found difficjult to deliver. I am especially 
speaking of trial orders. -They were very reluctant to give us trial orders 
imless they wore satisfied that we could deliver to them in time. 

Prc«id«nf.— Do you anticipate that in future you will find any difficulty 
n delivering up to time? 

Mr. Williams, — No, provided we go ahead sufficiently slowly to gradually 
build up the industry. 

^ President . you get an order much too' large for your capacity you 
might find difficulty at the present time. 

Mr. Williams . — Wo should not accept an order unless we are sure of 
delivering the materials in time. Suppose the railways come along and say 
” we wont 6,000 axle boxes.** We should see what we could do then they 
could place an order with us according to our capacity. 

President , — On that basis you expect to deliver promptly end in time. I 
was not quite sure whether you suggest in# your representation that you 
might find difficulty in delivery. * 

► Mr. Wiflioms,— The railways are afraid that we might not give delivery 
in time. What we say is that unless they give us a trial they will never 
know whether we can deliver or not. 

Prfl«i(f«nt.— Oan you give us the outturn of finished products ^fof the 
month of July? 

Mr. Wt{2tam<. — I do not think 1 can because a large number of castings- 
wbioh were made in July have not yet reached the finished stage. They 
will not be delivered imtil some time later. The deliveries of castings are 
always considerably behind the month in which they are oast. 

. Pre«tdent.— You have got in this statement of profit and loss appended to 
your representation a figure put down for value of steel manufactured. I 
want to know the tonnage. 

Mr. WtOiamf.— That is based on an average price of Its. 88 a owtH 

IVsMdsnt.— That is how you have taken it into this account? 

Mr. Maihsr.-*ThBt comm to about 44^ tons. ,Thht of course is 
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Pre$ideni.’^l take it that was not the actual quantity of steel manufac* 
tured during the month. 

Afr. Williartia . — ^It is only steel castings and not the semi-manufactured 
products. 

President, — What is the strength of tlie present European staff? 

Mf. Williama , — ^Four. 

One man in the moulding department, two on the steel-meltiug depart, 
ment and the fourth is myself. * 

I should explain that Mr. Rose is the Assistant responsible for the steel- 
melting department. He is in charge of that department but has also got 
other duties to perform. 

Pretident. — During what hours is the factory working at present? 

Mr. Williama. — 8-30 a.m. to 6-00 p.m. Certain men also work on night 
shifts getting the moulds, etc., ready for next day’s w'ork. 

President. — If you are working to your full capacity you will be able 
to work in three shifts night and day, i.c., three shifts of eight hours each 
and then you would require 5 extra Europeans? 

Mr. Williams. — Yes. I should require two more steel melters, a moulder 
foreman and tliree Assistant Foremen working under him, working in 8 hours 
shifts. 

President. — The present number of men employed is 800. If the plcmt 
were in full operation you would require between 1,000 and 1,200. Your 
aggregate monthly wages average 15,000 rtipees and with the full outturn it 
would bo in the neighbourhood of 50,000. 

Mr. Williams. — Aj)proximately 4 to 5 times of the present cost. 

President. — The total number of workmen will only be between 8 and 4 
times the present number. That was the basis on which I was going. 

Mr. Williams. — ^We cannot say that now : we can only give the actual 
figure when we come to that stage. 

President. — You have said in the statement attached to your last letter 
that you have made no provision for interest on capital, or for depreciation 
on buildings and machinery and tlio total monthly expenditure under these 
two heads# amounts to approximately Rs. 10,000. What rate of interest 
would you take on the capital? What do you allow for depreciation? 

Mr. Williams . — 8 per cent, on capital. 5 per cent, on Rs. 10 lakhs for 
depreciation. We allow tho same depreciation on buildings as on machinery. 

President . — I notice that according to this statement in the month of 
July on your works cost you had a small favourahlo balance. 

Mr. Williams . — We were practically level between our income knr* 
expenditure. 

President . — ^At any rate you wore covering the works cost. If your out 
turn were to increase even to say 150 tons a month does it not seem likel; 
that you will be doing a little better? 

Mr. Williams . — We should be doing better : our overhead charges wouk 
come down by a corresponding proportion and our electric charges wouli 
come down very considerably. 

President . — It has not been clearly established that if your factory wai 
fully employed the price which you can obtain for your products would bt 
unfavourable. 

Mr. TFilZiams .—-Have we got to say that definitely? 

President.— “I suggest that at any rate it will make your case for protec- 
tion veiy much stronger if you can show that steel castings could not be 
produced at a profit in India even with the full outturn. 

Mr. WiHiam#.— Don't you think that if you give Tataa 88| per cent, 
protective du^ and you do not give It to otiiem, say, for instance, if you 
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do not give it to the Standard Wagon Company, the price of their raw 
material would go up to a similar amount with the result that ihe cheapest 
market lor steel castings would be outside India and the Bailway Companies 
may say that they do not want castings made in the country as they can 
get them cheaper elsewhere. • 

President. — Under the arrangement made with the Oovemment of India 
the wagon manufacturers are under some obligation to obtain in India the 
raw materid. * 

Mr. TViliiams.—That is the avowed intention but we do not see that 
that is actually the case. They have never asked us Ut supply anything 
of importance. Far less than the Bailways. 

Preiident . — ^Your argument is based on two hypotheses that protection 
will be given to steel and that the wagon industry is also asking for protec- 
tion. 1 think we must take the case of steel castings rather more directly 
than that and the point I put to you is that it is not established from your 
/(epresentation j^at even if you were working to only about half your full 
capacity, the prices would be unremunerative. 

Mr, Williamt, — ^The price I hav« quoted is the basic price for castings 
that are imported into the country. Without any guarantee from Govern- 
ment that they must buy from India they are almost certain to buy from the 
cheapest market and leave us out. 

Prsatddnf. — ^The point is that you have up to date a certain number of 
orders at certain prices. I can't assume that you won’t in future receive 
orders at similar prices. 

Mr. TfiKiatn#.—The point that Babu H^arkishan Das wants to put is that 
if you give a protective doty it will more or less force the purchasing depart- 
ment of the lailways to place their orders with us. On the other hand if 
vou do not, then they are at liberty to buy at the cheapest market and 
leave us out. 

Praaident.— What I am putting to you. is that it has not yet been proved 
that you cannot compete. 

Mr, Williama, — ^We cannot say that we oatmot eventually compete, but 
we want an aid while we are gradually working it up to its fullest capacity. 

Praaidanf,— It is a great deal more than that. Some measure of assis- 
tance in whatever form it may be would have to be given to all industrial 
establishments at the same stage of development. I would like to put it 
to you this way ; whenever a firm establishes itself to do some form of work 
which hae not been done before, or only done to a very small extent, there must 
be a period during which it has to establish its business so as to prove that 
it can execute orders in a satisfactory wav and gradually extend its market. 
tDo you Uiink it reasonable that all such firms should receive assistance from 
^5isk)vemment in order to cover that period? 

Mr. WilliamB, — ^Where an industry is entirely new to the country and 
where they have to carry out a great deal of experimental work, I ^‘ink it 
is perfectly reasonable to ask Government to assist that industry, spemaUy in 
the case of an industry like ours where there is want of skilled labour. 

President. — What does the Fiscal Commission say? 

Mr. Tftlltatne. — ^They laid great stress on natural advantages. We say we 
luwe natural advantages. 

President .—But you have not shown that these advantages are superior 
to those in other countries. 

' Mr. WtUtams.— That we are finding out as we are going along. 

Pr€»ident*r--1 have to put you this question because there is a difficulty 
alivara in the case of an industry that is* still at the earliest stage of ito 
and the Fiscal Commission, though thew refuse to lay down 
any ahaoluie rule on thejmhjeot, point out f^al thdle ji a (tifleience between 
the oaaa ol an Indus^ whioli hat been working for a certain period and 
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with regard to which the facts can be pretty fully ascertained and an industiy 
at an early stage where it is difficult to say how far it will be able to hold 

Ita own or not. 

Mr. WtUtams.— Don't you think that in the very early stage of an industry 
it needs protections. It is during the early years of its existence that it 
most nee^ protection. 

President, — ^Then, don’t you think that the consequence of that might 
be that if assistance was always given at a very early stage there might be 
a great deal of public money wasted in one form or another in assisting 
industries that could never stand alone? 

Hr- Williams, — On the evidence we have given we have shown that we 
can eventually stand alone. 

President, — ^The difficulty which remains in my mind is this, that as 
far as I can judge on the statements submitted end the figures you have 
given, it would not require a very large increase in your production even 
up to 200 tons a month to enable you to carry on without assistance. 

Mr. Williams. — ^We might unless there was any great change in the price 
at which similar things are imported into the country. 

President. — That does not in any way rule out the possibility that un- 
expected difficulties and so on might arise. 

Mr. Williams. — On the other hand it is true that British and continental 
manufacturers are sending things to India at dumping or unfair prices. 

President. — ^We have noted what you have told us about low prices fot 
axle boxes. We shall do our best to ascertain from the railways what they 
have to tell us. 

Mr. Williams, — There is another aspect of the railway orders. I find 
that they are quite ready to give us orders for articles they require in a 
hurry. Then they do not mind paying a nigher price. But if they can afford 
to wait they always prefer to w^ait for British articles rather than to place 
orders in India, so that the orders we have been getting do not represent 
anything like the bulk of the orders they are going to place. They say here 
is a siu^l order, do it quickly ; but the bulk of the orders they send Home. 

President. — Up till now it would not have done any good because your 
capacity is limitM. 

Mr. Williams. — Yes; but our moulding is by no means fully extended. 

President. — ^But still I gather that your orders have been inoreasinit 
steadily? . ^ 

Mr. Williams. — Fairly steadily, but not as rapidly as we could like. 

President. — There has been a steady growth? 

Mr. WiWiams.—Yes. 

President. — Do you anticipate that if protection were given to tbi# indue* 
try a large number of steel casting factories would establish themselves. 

Mr. WiKiams.— -I think it is quite likely they would be. 

President, — You are not able to tell us anything about the actual demand? 

^r, JFilltams.— It is impossible to indicate in figures as regards tha 
number of castings that will eventually be required in India. 

President.— ‘A b far as you can judge will the railway demand form more 
than 60 per cent, of the total demand? 

Mr, WilUams, — think much more; nearer 76 per cent. 

President.—^ that we can ascertiun from the raUways what their demand 
is. That, will give us a fair idea os to the total demand. 

Mr. WilUdm#.— Yes. 

— In your case there are one or two special features that 1 
mw nke explahi. You lamw tiiat when tn Industiy asks lor pro- 
taoticii one of the prino^les is that that industiy should have loached a sta^ 
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wheic iU uiDaw !• reasonable proportion of the demand of the country, and 
aeoondly it must eventually be ^le to meet the whole demand or approxi- 
mately the whole demand of the country apart from other conditions. 

Mr. WiUiamt. — ^You are, speaking of the industry* as a whole? 

Mr. Gtnu^aZa.*— Yes, we are not dealing with particular cojjcems at all in 
this enquiry. 

I should like you to bear in mind these two points. With regard to the 
first point, namely what proportion of the national requirements it can meet, 
SO far wo have got little or no evidence. But there are certain data in your 
papers which you have submitted to the Board from which can get some 
idea. Take the wagon building industry with which you are very largely 
•concerned. You have stated in one of your letters that the value of •the 
castings required for a bogey wagon (broad gauge) is Bs. 1,000. What does 
it represent in weight? 

Mr. WilliamB. — should think from 1 ton to 26 cwts. Bum & Co., 
Howrah, will be able to tell you exactly how much. 

Mr. Qinwala. — On the assumption that railways require, say, 8,000 
wagons a year that will mean about, 4,000 tons of casting for wagons alone. 

Mr. Williams. — The figure I gave is for a bogey, not for an ordinary 
fouf-wheeler. 

President. — Can you give ua the weight of steel ‘ costings that will be 
required on an ordinary broad gauge four-wheeler? 

Mr. Williams. — About 10 cwts. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Approximately it is half that of a bogey. There may be 
1,000 coaches. Have they the same axle boxes and buffers? 

V Mr. Williams. — They have exactly the same imderframe. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Under these two^ items 6,000 tons of castings will be 
required by the railways in a year; besides that there are locomotives. 

Mr. Williams, — ^Thero is a tremendous weight of castings required on 
locomotives, I do not know how much. ' 

Afr. (^nwala. — I am not talking of new locopiotives but of replacement 
for locomotives. 

Afr, Williams, — ^The weight of a locomotive axle box is something like 
four times the weight of a wagon axle box. 

Afr. Ginivala, — What is the weight of a locomotive axle box? 

Afr. Williams. — ^The heaviest portion of the locomotive is the wheel centre 
which is practically all steel castings. 

Mr. Qinwala. — So that roughly you may require 10 times as much casting 
in a locomotive. 

Mr. Williams. — ^Yos. 

Mr, Qinwala. — Then there are various other things for which the railways 
require steel castings. Then yon have got the mills, factories, etc., who 
consume a considerable amount of steel casting. The difficulty is tha^ your 
outturn of 1,000 tons of steel castings—or 3,(X)0 tons if you work at your 
maximum capacity — Shears a very em^ propoHion of the total requirements. 
This la an initisl diflioul^ in your case. 

Mr. Wttlfatns.—Yes, that is so. 

Mr, Qinwala. — ^Even if the demand does not increase it may take a con- 
siderable time before you are able to meet it. From that point of view we 
lUKva got to satisfy ouissWas as to how you are situated as reguds your 
raw mataiiab. You talk of your natural advantages. I should like you to 
' point out what they are in }rour case. Natural advantages consist for instance 
of the possibility of obtaining raw material in the country. In your case 
you cannot say inat they exist. 

WtUtams.**-! Iliink we have already showiL that so far we have 
proved that there is a oonsiderahle supply ol potential raw maisrisl^ 
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Mr, Oinwala , — ^That ia when the industry is confined to ont or mors 
490006011. ^ut 1 am taking the broader view. Suppoeing the industry ii 
required to meet the whole demand of the country, can you satisfy us thai 
there are sufficient raw materials in the country? 

Mr, Williams. — Unless* we know what the total demand is we cannot say, 
but I should think there is. 

Mr, Oinwala,^Jn oonneotion with your scrap should remember two 
things. Suppose steel is protected the price of steel scrap must go up in pro- 
portion. Again if the inuustry expands in place of your 4,000 tons of steel 
scrap it may require 40,000 tons : consequently unless steel scrap is imported 
there may not be sufficient quantity available in the country. In that case 
the industry would be at a msadvantage. 

So far as I know at present there are only one or two concerns going for 
this sort of work. For those the resources may bo ample, but what we are 
asking is that if your industry is protected and more concerns start, will 
there be sufficient quantity of scrap available in the country? 

Mr. Williams. — It depends very largely on whether the competing firms 
adopt our process or not. 

Presidvnt . — If they do not adopt your process they must be at consider- 
able disadvantage as regards raw material which they will have to import. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the reason why you have adopted this electric 
smelting process? 

Mr. Williams. — Chiefly because of the low price of the raw material and 
what we consider an ample supply. 

Mr. Qinwala. — DonH you take into account the expansion of the industry 
and the consequent reduction in the supply of the raw material? 

Mr. Williams. — W^o still think there would be enough scrap. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is there any inherent scientific difficulty in the way of 
the basic open hearth steel being used? 

Mr. Williams. — Open hearth stool is of very little use for castings because 
it is not sulTiciently fluid to give the correct impression of a small mould. 
It would be absolutely impossible to make axle boxes on a commercial basis 
from open hearth steel, liecause you would get probably only one in 10 good, 
the balance would not flow. Heavy castings of course you can make. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Suppose you want to inanufaetiiro this sort of light cast- 
ing for railways. The industry as a whole would suffer from a permanent 
disadvantage. 

Mr. Williams. — I don’t sec why w’e should suffer. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If all the requirements were to be met by the local industry 
it may not have sufficient amount of scrap available here of the kind that 
it requires. 

Mr. Williams. — In the absence of figures with regard to the scrap avail- 
able annually and with regard to the steel castings required, it would 
difficult to say whether it will be available or not. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Steel scrap is imported now in some degree? 

Mr, TFiTKdms.— Babu Harkishan Bass aays that considerable quantitv of 
steel scrap is now being exported to Japan. 

Mr, Oinwala. — You are sure that no scrap is imported? 

Mr. Williams. — So far as our information goes none is imported, when 
it is materially cheap here. 

Mr. Qinwala. — In other steel industries do thsy use steel scrap? 

» !S^*f«w*-~Me 88 r 8 . Tata Iron and Steel Co. do; the East Indian 

Workshops at Jamalpur also use but they have more than sufficient 
for their railways and they seU 5,000 tons each year and still their works 
ere going. 

Mr, Qinwafa.r^U other steel works were started here they would require 
a greet quenti^ of scrap ; in that case there mlj^t be e shortage? 
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Ur, WiiiafM,^l know a great deal of scrap is being exported because 
I am oonatantly getting enquiries for steel scraps myself even from people 
from England. 

Mr, Oinwala, — May I take it that at present ypu are the only concern 
that is using this kind of furnace? 

Mr, IFtlliams.—We are the only one. 

Mr, Oinwala, — I take it that your main reason is the cheapness of the 
raw material and the ultimate cheapness of the electric current supplied and 
the quality of the castingji produced which is a very important factor? I 
think you will have to confine yourself more or less to light castings? 

Mr, TTflfiamt.— No; we can make the heaviest castings (2 ton castings^ 
with the heads on. 

Mr, (Tfntsala.— What Is the lightest casting you can make with open 
hearth steel? 

Mr. Williams. — ^That is difficult to say because that depends on the sec- 
tions and form of castings. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Suppose you substitute the open hearth basic steel to make 
light castings. It would considerably alter the position. 

Mr. Williams. — don’t think you will find anyone who will use open 
hearth basic steel to make light castings. 

Mr, Oinwala, — ^Your castings are light? 

Mr. Wtlltams.— Light and medium. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Gan the medium casting be made from the open hearth 
steel? 

Mr, Williams. — That could be done but I donH think it would be profit- 
able as the wastage would be great. 

Mr, Qinwala.“-^li comes to this that so far as you are concerned you will 
have to confine yourself to light castings. 

Mr, WnUami.— There la no great demand for heavy castings. If there 
were sufficient demand for heavy castings we should very much prefer them 
to the light staff. 

Mr, Oinwala,^Jji that case the difficulty about the raw material would 
be smaller. 

Mr, WiUfami.*— Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala. — In these electric furnaces can you melt ordinary basic pig 
Iron? 

Mr. Williams, — We could but it would not pay. If you consider the price 
of pig Iron with the price of steel scrap it is approximately double. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^If there was a question of uling anything but steel scrap 
you would find your business would be quite unremunerative. 

Mr, Williams. — We are entirely dependent on the ample supply of steel 
scrap. 

Mr, Ginwflla.— What are the other raw materials you use. Ferro-silix^n. 
Can it be manufactured in this country? * 

Mr. WtWiomi.— No, There is no plant in India for manufacturing it. 

Mr. Oinwala.'^'DoeB it require a specdal plant? 

Mr. WtUtams.— No. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Then, ferro-manganese. Is it made in India? 

Mr. Williams. — Tatas make it but they prepare It for their own use. At 
present they are not selling it to outsiders. We wanted to get some from 
them but they refused to sell. 

■ Mr, Oinumla.-^What are your requirements of ferro-manganese say on an 
output of 250 tons. 

Mr, WiUtams.’^ur requirements am very small.. Even for a full ouioul 
ire would require 60 tons a year. 
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Mr, Gf What quanti^ do you require of ferro-eilicon?^ 

Mr, Wittiom#.— 25 tons. 

Mr, Oinwala , — ^Besides these are there any other raw materials that yoi 

require? 

Mr, WilliamB , — Very little else; there is nothing of importance. Praoti 
oally everything else can be obtained here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You claim in any case that the duty on these raw material 
should be removed? 

Mr, William$, — Certainly, it would help us. 

Mr, Qinwala. — With regard to labour. So far as the moulding prooos 
goes it is not essentially different from iron casting mould? 

Mr. Williams. — It is different. 

Mr. Girncala. — Is the difference such that the same kind of workmai 

oould not easily learn it? 

Mr, WiUiatM , — ^They can be trained but they require very oarefu 
training. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^The reason I am putting this question is that so far ai 
moulding is concerned it is not a new thing in this country. 

Mr, Williams. — It is not new, but the number of steel foundries in Indi« 
is so small. 

Mr. Qinwala. — But there are plenty of iron foundries. Mon used to iroi 
foundries would liardly find it difficult to adjust themselves to the work o 
the steel foundry. 

If a mail is an oni;iiicer I think lie will find very little difrorcnco bctweoi 
the two. There does not seem that there is any special difference betweei 
these two prowsses. 

Mr, Williams. — There is not a tremendous difference but rather a subth 
difference whicli it is rather difficult to make others to understand. 

Pn'shlrnt . — Supji isirv/ you get a man who is thorouglily trained in iroi 
casting, and put him in steel casting work, hew long do j’ou expect you wil 
take to train him? 

Mr, Williams. — It has taken us a year to get our present moulding etafl 
into anything like proper training. 

President. — The whole of your present staff wore not under training foi 
the whole year. Do you think it takes a whole year for a man to loam steel 
moulding? 

Mr. Williams. — No, the new recruits were there for over 4 months. A 
trained moulder would take three to four months to be trained in steel- 

moulding. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do voii use a lot of machinery? 

Mr. W ahaml.— We do nol. 

. Mr. Ginwala. — Is there no machinery for making steel moulds. 

Mr, Williams. ^F'or moulding work you moan? We have not got any 
now, but it is our intention to instal machinery when we begin to manufac* 
ture on a lai*ge scale, and then we diope to be able to reduce labour. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it not a fact that machine moulding is getting more and 
more elaborate? 

Mr. Williams, — ^Yee. 

Mr. Oinwala.^Ja pattern making the most difficult part of the work. 

Mr. TFtf2tams.*^It is difficult, but not the most difficult; it depends on the 
form of the pattern you take. 

Mr. OfiiMyala.— In the case of the railways they supply you with patterns, 
end yon do not make patterns as a rule? 





Mr. No, as a rule the Railway supply their own patterns^ 

We prefer this because we won’t make a mistake and they will get exactly 
what they want. 

Mr. Oinwala.—One of the difficulties seems to he that you do not manu- 
facture standard articles. You make a few axle boxes, you make something 
else. Is not that a real difficulty with regard to works of this description? 

Mr. Williams. — It is in a way, hut we have to be satisfied with whatever 
^ we can get in the shape of orders. We have had no opportunity of start- 
ing on a large scale She manufacture of a particular standard article. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Are you prepared to make only standard articles? 

Mr. Williams. — If we have to set up making only standard articles we 
should have to instal machines to produce standard articles. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That may be one of the reasons why you do not get 
sufficient number of orders. If you manufacture a hundred things they must 
naturally take more time, more money and so on. Do you intend to 
standardize. 

Mr. Williama. — ^We do intend, eventually. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^And supposing you get an order to manufacture axle boxes; 
that will keep you going? 

Mr. William Si — That would necessitate the installing of the necessary 
moulding machinery. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In that case you may be able to bring down the cost of 
production so much as to compare very favourably with your competitors? 

Mr. TVilliomf.— Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You quote Rs. 82 for some special kind of axle boxes. 
Supposing you were asked, to manufacture only axle boxes of that type how 
much do you think you would be able to bring down your cost of production. 

Mr. Williams. — It is very difficult to say. We might be able to reduce 
it by 10 or 15 per cent, but it is extremely difficult to giye an accurate 
figure. 

Mr. Gintcalo.— Besides axle boxes what^do you suggest by way of standard 
article in general use on all railways? 

Mr. Williams, — You take the whole of the castings required for a wagon, 
a bogey undorframe, buffers, spring guide, etc., all that might be standard. 

Mr. Oinwala. — There is a tendency among the railways to multiply types, 

Mr. Williams. — ^That is one of the tdiief difficulties in producing axle 
boxes as a stock article, because the lettering is different, the shape is 
different and therefore the types are different. If they are standardized it 
would be- advantageous, 

Mr, Oimvala. — Is there any difficulty in standardizing axle boxes? 

Mr. Williams. — Not that I know of except on the score of expense if you 
are to discard the existing types. 

PrMfdtfiit.— Gould you deviaa standard axle box whleh can be fitted to any 
existing wagonf , 

Mr, Williams. — ^That will be very difficult. 

President. — Perhaps as long as you have the existing rolling stock you 
, \ oannot get rid of this difficulty, because the types are different. 

Mr. Williams. — It will only be possible in the case of new rolling stock. 
4§Mr, Gtnu;ala,-- What is the difficulty? 

Mr. WiHioms.— The difficulty is in adjusting the box to the particular 
type of wagon it has to go on. 

Ginu’olo.— That dfeculty you say cannot be got over. 

Mt* WtUiams.>*-It cannot be got over with the existing rolling stock. 

Mr. GtWala.— It will perhaps take 20 years or mdta to get through the 

proeess* * 
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Mr. WnUarnt.—Yet. 

Mr, Ginwala , — ^Does thAt objeotion apply to other parts? ^ 

Mr. Williams . — ^The same thing applies all round. 

Mr. Ginirala.— Have you made any representation to the Railway Com- 
panies to standardize? • 

Mr. Williams. — ^We have not. 


Mr. G inn-ala . — Besides railway materia! are there any other standard 
articles you make? 

Mr. Williams. — Yes, one standard article is the ordinary colliery tub 
wheel. There is an enormous field there for anyone wlio cares to start on 
industry. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Does it require the same kind of steel P 

Mr. Williams. — Yes. That also will necessitate moulding machinery of ft. 
high standard. 

Mr. Oinwala.--Do you make any of the wheels at present? 

Mr. Williams . — We do. 


Mr. Ginwala . — How do the prices compare? 

Mr. Williams . — Prices of the imported articles are very much lower than 
ours and the chief competition on that article comes from Belgium and until 
recently from Germany. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Do you put it dowm to dumping? 

Mr. WnUama.—PAMy and partly to the very highly specielleed faotorien 
for these articles. There are laotorios for the sole purpose of making tub 

Mr. Oinwala.^ln the case of the axle boxes you said that you worked 
out the Bntish price, and you were satisfied that the manufacturers were 
sellmg at below cost price. Could you give us some idea as to how you 
worked It out? ^ 


Mr. William8.--f)n the basis of the price of the raw material at the time 
and the price of labour os compared wdth the labour in India and in the 
case of the electric melted steel with the price of the current. 

Mr. Ginivala.—Cau. you give us the figures? 

Mr. Williams.-^I cannot give you at the moment but I can send them 
on to you, 

would bo very useful to establish the probability of 
dumpmg. Where did you get the price of British materials from? ^ 

pubtLhe,! ovcrTfcrtn^glrt.'' » 

I can seo in what form you 
S R protected. Here there is a difficulty as I pointed out 

tvn^'‘‘’‘'w'"" y®® 8.000 tons of steel casting if miscella- 

n^. tTOe. \Vo cannot say all castings must bear a duty of 88J per cent 

tSce? 8o you think protection ought to 

^ tijinit it would be quite impossible to discriminate one 
steel casting from another for the purposes of du^ "orimmaie one 

I* this industry was to be protected the protection muit 
take the form of a apecifled duty on all imported steel cJtih^iit In til! 
abseiue of any evidrace to show how much is manufactured in 'ttie counts 
S 1 U 7 yr “ would be rafter a dfflcSl 

pay a higher price for ftfim^rted t^. ^ oonaumers to 

culi?''’atSr’lto;‘Tj[! supping we ere eetftu out to make parti. 

to put a duty on. 
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Mr, Oinwala * — ^That is why I ask whether you oduld^ not produce etandaid 
articles. * • 

Mr. WiUtatns.—In the case of general castings for ordinary engineering 
purposes the customer does not worry about the quality of the steel. 

Mr, Oinwala.^Sow will you get over the difficulty except by showing 
that these articles are manufactured by you or by other people in the country 
on a very large scale and ought to be protected. 

Mr. Williami. — ^The only way seems to be to put a ’duty on standard 
articles rather than putting it on all castings. 

Mr, Oinwala. — In your case what articles do you suggest should be given 
protection? 

Mr. Williams. — It is very difficult to answer. We should have to decide 
first in what particular articles we are going to specialise. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Otherwise it will be very difficult for the Board to come 
to any decision. You may manufacture a large number of articles, but some 
of them may be very small in number. 

Mr. Williama. — I should say castings for general engineering purposes 
might very well be left out altogether. If you take the list of articles 
required on a wagon or a locomotive you can get the standard articles. 

Mr, Ginioala. — ^They might also bo required for various other purposes. 

Mr. Williams. — I mean castings for the railway rolling stock. Anything 
they require for their workshops they do not require in hundreds of thousands. 

Mr. Oiniaala.—You would select the railway rolling stock first’ of all. 

Mr. IVtlliaTna.— I think railway rolling stock would be sufficient to keep 
UB going. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What duty do you suggest? 

Mr. Williams, — I think tlio same duty should be put on these particular 
castings as you would put on tho raw material, of which the wagon is built of. 
That is if you p\it 33 per cent, on rolled steel sections you should put 83 
per cent, on the castings. 

Mr. Giniaala.— Would it not be a good deal more? What is the proper- 
tion of tho cost of the finished castings the cost of rolled stoel sections? 

Mr. Williams.— li is probably four times. 

Mr. Giiiu'ii?a,-~~Take steel at Its. 150 per* ton. The cost of the casting 
per ton will be Ils. 600. If you put 33J per cent, on stool and a coiTes- 
ponding duty on casting it comes to Ks. 200 and this will raise the cost of 
casting to Us. 600. 

Mr. Williams. — You have an enormous difference in quantity. 

Mr, Gimcala.— -Then do you require as much as Rs. 200 protection. 

Mr. Williams. — ^I should say that is rather too high. 

Mr, GmTyalo.—Tako a typical article sucli as an axle box. GFive me the 
price at which you are prepared to sell a 10x5 axle box, 

Mr. Williams. — Rs. 30 to Rs. 82. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What is the imported price here? 

Mr. WiHiama.— Tho last price I had was Rs. 26 landed. ^ 

Mr. Gmwolo.— There is the 10 per cent, import duty and handling and 
■4ther charges mav come up to Rs. 8. There will be say a difference of 
'Jls. 5 to Bs. 0. This is not anything like 88 per cent. 

Now we hove come down to certain standard articles. You say you are 
able to manufacture on a large scale, and you have selected the railway 
' wUmg stock materials. You nave got only a limited number of artioles* 
You can give us your price and the British price and can show that you 
are worse off by such and such amount, therefore you ought to get so much 
prpteotlon. WiU you be able to work It out and give it to us? So far as 
miaoellBneouB castings are concerned it is a matter of bai^ with oonsumen. 
tn fool nothing oan be done for them. 



Uf. TftUjm#.— Tea. 1 ihall preptn info r m a tion pou want and aial 

11 * 

Mr. Gifitfola.— you also give us some indication tiial you wUl be 
able to bring down the cost of prOTUction by so much per cent? At present 
your cost comes to Bs. 82. 

Mr. IFiKiowis.— In addition to meeting the price question we should want 
something over and above that to give us an advantage over the oompetitois. 

Mr. GtntraZa.— Does this price give you a reasonable profit? 

Mr. Wtlliama. — ^Not at present, but when the conoem is developed to its 
fttlleet extent it will show a profit. Our profit is based on a standard type. 
In working out our production cost we took a standard figure. We allot our 
overhead barges according to production. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You get your works cost and to that you add your own 
cost on the present output. You add then your interest. How would you add 
for interest in the case of steel castings? 

Mr. Williams. — We take the average output at a number of tons and then 
allot a sum. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you add depreciation? 

Mr. Williams. — Yes. We charge it according to the usual commercial 
method but at present the output is so small that the charge is heavy. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You were talking of “ dftvantage.’* Do you mean by that 
a reasonable profit on 'your outturn? 

Mr. Wil}iams. — And also the advantage which will make our prices some 
attraction for others to buy from us in preference to buying from home. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In terms of money how will you take that? 

Mr. Williams. — My impression is that no one will look at a oountry.made 
article if the price is not lowered. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What you mean perhaps is this : suppose the cost of 
British finished axle box is Rs. .% but when you manufacture the same 
article in India the consumer will pay you only Rs. 28 and you will be out 

by Bs. 2. 

Mr. Williams. — Over and above the percentage shown an additional 5 per 
cent, will make up the difference in this respect. 

Mr. Oinwala. -—What do you consider a reasonable return for your money? 

Mr. Williams. — 10 per cent, over and above the Bank rate. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That depends on the Bank rate which may vary consider* 
ably from time to time. Let us take the ordinary Bank rate which WM 
between '7 and 8 per cent, last year. That means you want 17 to 18 per 
cent. 1 b that a reasonable figure? 

Mr. Williams. — Mr. Hnrkishan Das says that it is not unreasonable. Tha 
concern is at present running at a loss and this loss will have to be mads 
good. 

Mr. Oinwala. — you get protection to the extent to which you claim 

il ibe risk is very much leas. 

Mr. Williams. home people are calculating it at between 15 to 20 
per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Is that the remuneration that is expected from othe! 
Investments in tiiese days? A 

Mr. Williams. .lute industry is the chief industry and they are 
payfog 15 to 20 per cent, including foterest. • ^ 

.Mr. Oinwala.—Buk th^ did not pay that in the beginning. 

Mr. WtTZtamt.— During war time it was even 400 per cent. 

Mr. OmiiHifo.~>What will be the reasonable remuneration at which capital 
eould be attraeted to a partfoular industryf 

Mr. irBlistns.— I think 15 per-cent, including interest. But Mr. Harkishan 
Pas thinks 12 to 15 per cent, including interest would be a reasonable return. 

VOL, n. Q 



Ur* yovr cbmb tber© is no question of borrowing 

STou have put in the whole of your capital so that a uniform rate will 
iQ your oapit|l. You say your capital is 10 lakhs and you are prepued to 
[>ut in twice ae much? 

Mr. Willtams.— Twice, thrice or even four times if it is remunerative. 

Mr. Ginwalfl.— The statement that you have given us is on a profit and 
loss basis but it does not show the outturn in tons. • 

Mr. WilUamt. — ^It shows the value of the output, which can be worked 
out to 44| tons: ^ 

Mr, Oinwala. — Your price of oast steel manufactured by you is Bs. 88 
per owt., that is Bs. 760 a ton. What is the price of rolled steel at present V 

Mr, Williams. — Bs. 0 to 10 a cwt. • 

Mr. Mather. — It i% about Bs. 160 a ton. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Mr. Williams, you are an expert on steel making? 

Mr. Williams. — I know a little about that. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It was stated to us that you do not have any acid steel 
in this country. 

Mr. Williams. — ^That is entirely true. 

Mr. Oinwala. — And for that reason you cannot manufacture any railway 
wheels? But it is well-known that they use cast iron wheels in America. 
Do you see any inherent difficulty in substituting cast iron wheels for acid 
■laef wheels? 

Mr.* Williams. — I don’t see any inherent difficulty. I don’t see why it 
should not be done. 

Mr. Ginw<Ua, — Is there any great risk involved : what is the main 
Ejection? 

Mr. Williams. — The main objection is in the difference of the strength. 

Mr. 0 hi min. — How is it that America takes so much risk when they 
have a larger mileage? 

Mr. Williams. — It depends entirely on the size, thickness and design of 
the wheel. « 

Mr. (rinmila . — Let us take it this way. You know that o\ir bogey 
wagons weigh about 40 to 60 tons. In America they have got wagons of 80 
tons. Is there any real ri.sk run if we list* cast iron wheels for our present 
rolling stock instead of acid steel? 

Mr. Williams, — Not if other conditions are equal, that is to say the way 
in which they handle it. There might be more careful handling in America. 

Mr. Oinwala. — 1 am ftsking this because it is of the utmost imnortance 
to thii country to substitute one kind of casting which we can produce for 
another which we can’t produce. 

Mr, Williams. — ^It is possible. 

Mr. Oinwala, — The reason ivhy they have not substituted for bo many 
years is that British standard has been Insisted upon? 

Mr. Williams. — That is weakening now because they say that the steel 
may be made by any approved process. 

Mr. Ginmlii, — Does England produce a considerable amount of acid steel? 

Mr. tVtUi'bms.— Tee. 

Mr. Ginteahi. — So far as you are concerned you see no inherent difficulty. 

Mr. No. 

President. — ^Tlieie are two more pointe on whidi I want to oak questions. 
You have suggested that in addition to the profit on the capital there ought 
to be an allowance in your favour m compared with the mreign manufac- 
iurer. t)o you think that it would be an unfair reply for Govemment tp 
say tbat you must make this allowance by reducing your profit for the first 
itm or four yetts? 
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Mr, WiUiants , — Only if onr promts were excessive or in th« opinion oi 
Oovenunent excessive. We must have some advantage. 

Pre»Ulenf. — It seems to me that to ask for this ailouance in addition tc 
profit ig asking for a good deal. 

Mr, Williama, — People won’t try ua. ^ 

President, — What you are endeavouring to get is a profit of 16 pel 
<?ent. plus o per cent, in addition. Don’t you think it would be fair foi 
Government to say that 10 per cent, profit should sulCce? 

Mr, Williams. — I think it sounds reasonable. 

President. — The other point is this. If in fact in any industrial enter- 
prise capital can’t lie raised unless the industry can pay 16 per cent, on the 
whole of the capital invested , don’t you think it would follow that India 
lies under a natural disadvantage so great that it is almost absurd t*3 think 
of trying to encourage industrial development at allP I do not know 
any country in the \v<)rld where the whole of the capital invested in an 
industrial enterprise is expected to return 15 per cent, or where it would 
be impossible to raise capital without paying 16 per cent, on the whole of it* 
That is the proposition put forward. What I am suggesting is that, if in 
fact it is the case that in India you have to pay 15 per cent, on the whole 
capital .then India siifiers from a great natural disadvantage. 1 am not 
thinking of the particular circumstances of your company. We have got 
to take it on general lines. That would apply to all the establishmenta tnal 
might be started for this kind of work. It happens in this case that all the 
capital is put by one firm but in the case of a limited liability cbmpany 
surely it is possible to raise capital by preference shares at 8, 9 or 10 pei 
cent. Surely a demand of 15 per cent, on the whole capital is rather large. 

Mr. Williams. — Mr. Harkishon Das says that he himself recognizes that 
tnd thinks that 12 per cent, would be more reasonable. 

Mr. Mather. — You have told us in the written evidence that your plant 
has a capacity of 5,000 tons of' liquid steel per year. Vv'ouJd you mind 
telling me what that represents in steel castings? 

Mr. Williams. — At present it represents 331 per cent, less than that. 

Mr. Mather. — That comes to 3,300 tons of finished castings. In calcula- 
ting that figure of 5,000 tons a year of liquid steel did you make full allow- 
ance, assuming that your plant is working at full capacity, for shutting down 
one furnace for reliiiing so that in normm years if you have plenty of orders 
you will got 3,300 tons of finished castings? 

Mr. WilUams.—Yea. 

Mr. Mather. — You have told us to-day that the largest castings that you 
could make would be about 2 tons in weight. 

Mr. Williams. — I said that two tons would be the gross weight; that 
means finished weight would not exceed 30 cwts. We have made 35 ewt 
eastings and we can melt a 50 cwt. heat. 

Mr. Mather.— It occurs to me that there is a possibility there of drawing 
a line between the castings which you prcxliice and for which you claim 
protection and such castings which you cannot produce and for wnich there 
la no obvious necessity at the moment for protection. Supposing any pm- 
teotion were given to steel castings would you object to a line* being drmi 
at castings weighing 2 tons? 

Mr. Williams. — We would not consider it necessary to protect anythins 
ovar 80 cwt. ^ n 

Mr, Mefhar.— Another possible explanation that occurs to me is this^hat 
for such castings as steel crossing, etc., you would not take orders as you 
are not sufficiently equipp^ for that sort of castings. 

Mr. TFtHiams.— Points and crossings are highly specialized and it would 
•«e s(Mne time to develop this line of business, but the simple znangines# 
steel eastings such as crusher jaws, etc., we manufacture now. 
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Ut. But even so you won’t expect that to be an important part 

of your business. 

Ur. m«iow8.-No. 

Mt, Maiher. — As you say if the steel castings required for rolling stoob 
were protected that ought to ensure you a very atlequate output and as a 
consequence you would not particularly expect the Board to consider the 
possibility of your making steel ingots to replace the crucible steel as an 
unportsnt part of manufacture. You would not regard rolled steel as 
essential part of tlie industry, particularly if you get protection for yoiir 
lolling stock castings? 

Mr. Williams. — That is an essential part of our industrj^. 

President. — If you increase the demand, that is to say if the protection 
is to be extended not only to steel castings but also to crucible steel your 
capacity for profluction is only a small proportion of the total demand? 
That is a point to which Mr, Ginwala wanted to draw attention. 

Mr. Williams. — I don’t mean to say that I ask for protection for crucible 
steel, but I don’t wish to exclude it from our own manufacture. 

Mr. Maiher. — In asking for a protective duty on steel castings you 
don't feel it necessary to ask for a duty on steel ingots? 

Mr. Williams. — No. 

Mr. Maiher. — In this statement you have given us your current cost of 
electric current as Rs. 885 on roughly 45 tons of finished steel. I quite 
understand that these figures are not necessarily exactly comparable. That 
works out to Rs. 150 a ton of casting. Now if you are on your full output 
what would you expect that current to coat? 

Mr. Williams. — In the same proportion as the President worked out. 

President. — Your electric current cost will go down in proportion to the 
current you consume? 

Mr. Williams. — If the output increases the rate will go down. I should 
like to refer to the agreement to make sure to what extent. 

Mr. MatHsr.-— The electric current cost is one of the most important 
items. I notice that in answer to question No. 12 you say “ The Company 
anticipate that if sufficient orders were obtained to keep the plant in full 
operation the present cost of production could be reduced by 25 per cent, 
approximately.’’ If you still agree to that, that would mean that the axle 
box for whicn you recently quoted Rs. 82 might be brought down by 25 per 
oent. which .will bring the price to Rs. 24. If I interpret this oorreefiy, 
that would mean tliab If your plant is in full operation the axle boxes wilt 
. • oost Rs. 24. But the imported price is Rs. 26. Therefore you will be able 
to meet competition? 

Mr.' Williams. --W q anticipate that this wbuld take us a number of years 
to work up to. 

Mr. Maiher.— But you do anticipate that when you are on your full out- 
put you will be able to reduce the price? 

President. ---If you want to explain that statement you might do that. 

Mr. Wittiamt. — We will. ~ ^ 

Mr. Mather. — ^There is one other point. In the covering letter that you 
Ant us on the 28th August you quote a newspaper report on the prooe^- 
jogs at Jamshedpur that Mr. Peterson stated that in the opinion of the 
Tata Company a^ial steel suoh as oast 8teel> etc., should be allowed to 
borne In free and that the present duty should be taken off, I may as well 
jnlaia that what we took to be in Mr. Peteraon's mind was crucible cast 
wm and not steel castings such as you make. 
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No. 19. 

The Kirtyaiienj Iron and Steel Works, Ltd., Calcutta. 

Wbitten. 

statement I. — Original repretentation from the Kirtyanand Iron and Steel 
Works, Ltd., Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, 
No. 1653‘2S, dated 4th September 1923, 

We beg to submit the following representation on bebalf of the Kirtyanand 
Iron and Steel Works, Ld. This Company is engaged in the manufacture 
of iron and steel castings and they are specialising in the manufacture of 
steel castings for railway requirements such as locomotive, carriage and wagon 
parts. The manufacture of steel castings is a icomparatively new industry 
for India. The company operates one of the largest plants for this purpose. 
There are three other plants in operation, one private owned and two in the 
railway workshops, one of E. I. R. and another of the B., B. and O. I. R, 
The requirements of the remaining Indian railways, which are consideruhle, 
are met from abroad. 

The Company has spent over Rupees fourteen lakhs in equipping and 
working its plant. It has to meet large competition with imported materials^ 
The company labours under the additional difficulty that nearly all its raw 
maierinl has got to be imported from abroad. The pig iron it imports 
has to pay a duty of 10 per cent., its other materials 15 per cent. This 
practically works out to a duty of 20 per cent, on its manufactured materials, 
as against 16 per cent, if the same materials are imported direct. 

The present tariff imposes a duty of only 2^ per cent, on spare parts 
of prime movers and machineries imported under Clause 81 of the Tariff, 
some of which are steel castings. 

The railways also pay a flat rate of Rs. 10 per cent, on all materials 
imported by them. They will not buy if the prices are higher than what 
the imported materials would cost them. Considering that the railways 
are the largest buyers of such materials and that they are exceptionally well 
placed in obtaining the lowest possible price it is diliicult and unrum'uiera- 
tive to supply them at competitive prices. 

Under such circumstances it is hopeless to expect steel foundries to 
su^ive or the steel casting industry to expand in India. The steel casting 
industry is a very important portion of the steel industry and plays an 
important part in the industrial development of the country. Steel 
are productions ^ of quality and command very high price. For certain 
qualities the price may go up to Rupees one thousand a ton and even 
more. Our normal capacity to produce is about two hundred tons n month 
but on an average we have produced only about 12 tons a month for 
lack of orders, which are at present mainly placed abroad. 

We therefore claim that a duty of 33| per cent, bo imposed on all steel* 
eastingi imported ftrom abroad and that the same rate of duty be applicable 
^ aU 8MI6 parte imported under class No. 81 of the present Tariff Act and 
xfiat railway materials coming under this head should also paj^ tJhe same 
du^, or a suitable bounty be given to compensate the present adverse duty 
and nnfair competition. 

To the establishment and development of the wagon building indue- 
^dia, it is essen^l that protection should also be extended to steel 
cmi^ ladus^, otherwise the wagon building industry would mean nothing 
out tne fabneatioa and fitting' up in India erf imported materiels. The 
“0||^w^|uirwnents of the Ind i an Itoilways may be gauged by the fact that 
wtesy new wagon requiree about two tons of steel oistings. 
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Siaiemeni to Questionnaire No* L 

1. Q. The proposal which has been put forward by the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company is that the duties on imported steel should be raised from 11/ 
to 8SI per cent. Do you consider that the adoption of this proposal wouI<f 
adverse^ affect the operations of your firm and if so to what extent P 

A. The rise in duty will not affect us in any way. 

* 3. Q. What are the principal products manufactured by your firm for 
which steel is a necessary raw material P 

A. Steel castings are manufactured by us, for which we make steel from 
imported pig iron and scrap. ^ 

8. Q. State approximately the kinds of steel, and the quantity of each 
kind, required by the Urm annually for the manufacture of their products. 

A. Nil, 

4. Q. What proportion does the cost of the steel bear in the case of each 
product to the total cost of the finished article? 

A. Nil 

6. Q. What is the approximate Indian consumption of each product, 
and what proportion of that consumption is (a) imported or (h) manufac- 
tured in India? 

A. No figures of the consumption in India of steel castings can be given 
by us, but this is considerable. Practically the whole of this is imported. 

6. Q. What was the actual outturn by your firm during each of the 
last five years in the case of each product and what is the maximum outturn 
of which your plant, as at present organised, is capable ? 

A. Our firm started work in 1922. The actual outturn of steel castings 
from January^ to June, *1923, was 94 tons 11 cwt. The capacity of the 
present plant is 200 tons of steel castings a month. With some further 
equipments the plant can easily produce ^ tons of castings a month. ^ 

7. Q. Who are the principal consumers of the articles produced by your 
firm and for what purposes are they .used? Are any of these products 
exported from India at present and if so to what extent? 

A. The principal consumers are the railways, and after them the engineer- 
ing firms, mines, collieries, mills, factories, etc. No products are exported. 

5. Q. Are any of the products of your firm used as the raw material for 
any other industry, and if so of what industries? 

A. Our products may be said, in a sense, to be used as raw materials 
for the Wagon building and the Engineering industries. 

9. What foreign competition (including for this purpose competition 
from the United Kingdom or other parts of the Empire) do thp products 
of your firm have to meet: — 

' (o) in the Indian market, 

(h) elsewhere? 

A. In the Indian market we have to meet English, Belgian and Oerman 
oompetition. ** 

1(K 0. Do you consider that, in accordance with the principles laid down 
by the fiscal Commission in paragraph 97 of their report, the circumstances 
justify the grant of protection to any of the nroducts (of which steel is the 
pHneipal raw material) produiDed by your firm:— 

(a) ' if the duties on steel were to remain unaltered, or 

(b) if the 'rate of duty wersr to be increased to 38| per cent.? 

4. Ym. 

II; A n protection is considered necessary in tjh^ case of aiw product at 
f^al anq in what form do you conxid^ it thoul^ he ip'antedi? 

^ A* We coniider protaetion neoemn aad take the fem ^ f 

pity ef fiO p«r cent, on imported mfiterial and a bounty of }8| sent, on 



•iesl oMliiigi msmifMiured and told in India. It alioiild ba miSla oompnl* 
aoiy on tha part of railways to ufliua tendars in India and to punohata all 
their requirements of steel castiiqp in India. Railway materials should 
paj' the same rate of duty as is paid by the public. 

12. Q. Does the industry in which your firm is engaged erer suffer from 
dumping so far as those pr^ucts are concerned for which steel is a principal 
raw material? 

A. We are unable to state definitely. Cast steel- wheels required for mine 
and colliery tubs are imported and sold in India at prices leas than the 
cost of manufacture in India. 


Enclo. to Statement II. 

Six-monthly steel castings record. From January 192S to June 19MS. 


Months. 

.. 1 ' Castings ■ Price 

* pniduceri. @ Rs. 36 per cwt. 

January . 

Ton cwt. ^ • Toil cwt. j Rh. a. r. 

26 14 . 12 0 j MOO 0 0 

February . 

26 0 14 S 1 9.006 0 0 

i 

March 

i 

38 0 18 0 1 12.916 0 0 

1 

April 

26 0 14 14 

i 

10,29^ 0 0 

May 

39 0 19 13 

■1 

June 

28 0 16 12 

■ 


Statement III. — From the Kirtyanand Iron and Steel Works Ld., Calcutta 
to the Secretary^ Tariff Board, dated Uth September 192S. 

In compliance with your letter No. 233*, dated the 12th September 1923. 
we beg to submit herewith the information required: — 


Rs. 

(1) The authorised capital is fiOiOOOOO 

The issued capital is 8o!o0,*000 

The ' subscribed and called up capital is ... 8,50,000 

f2i Debentures capital is ...... . 4,00,000 

Other Loans capital is 2,00,000 


9) About 200 men are employed at present. Only one IC^roptan ia 
employed, with larger work more would hare to be emplofed. On 
an arerage He. 6,000 is paid monthly in wages. About 400 men 
would be required if the Works were in full operation. 

(4) Ferro-manganese, ferro-eilicon, aluminium and stores like grind* 
ing wheels, silica bricks, etc. 

<5) The prices we can obtain for would barely meet the* 

expenses inourred, when in full operation. It would Uxdy 
profit. Larger orders would mean less loss. 


Not pr&iteii. 







m 



confidential. 


lytatement IV. -From the Kirtyanand Iron and Steel Works, Ld., to the 

Serntary, Tariff Board, No. 1765-23, dated 19th September 1923. 

* 

In connection with the evidence given by our representative, we beg 
to encloHc herewith extract from the letter showing the prices of imported 
axle boxes. We have omitted the name and address of the writers. 


Enclo. 

Extract. 

“ We write to inform you that the price you offer to manufacture these 
boxes for, Hs. 25-4-0 each unmachined, works out at Rs. 3-6-3 dearer 
than we cun obtain them from British manufacturers. 

We wish therefore to know if you are prepared to reduce your price by 
the amount of Rs. 3-6-3 per box complete with lid if we place this order with 
you. 

British made axle boxes that we receive machined are all sound, and 
in the event of your agreeing to this reduction in the price and onr placing 
the order with you, we should pay for the boxes as they were machined and 
proved sound.” 


Statement V. 

The cost of power on a basis of producing 125 tons of finished castings 
requiring 3 days steel blowing in the week is as follows: — 


Rs. 

Coal . . . 1,600 

Power house wages 900 

Depreciation on 2 lakhs at 10 per cent. . . 1,760 

Supervision 400 

Stores 2(X) 


Total . 4,750 


.% the cost of power is per cwt. Rs. 1-10-6. 

We utilize about 200 horse power in place of 260 actually generated. So 
the cost of power actually utilized is one-fifth less, i.r., Rs. 1-10-6 tninus 

0.6-6=xl.fi-0. 

We may here point out that if wo have an output of 250 tons Vorking 


daily then the cost would be much more less. 

Rs. 

Coal would be 2,600 

Power house wages . . . . . 900 

Bepreoiation 1,760 

Supervision 400 

Stores 300 


Total . 6,860 

or Rs. 1-24 per owt.*Ra, 1-24 0-164. 

■ f 4 
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Am only four-fifthi power is used for steel msking and casting tbe cost would 
be 15 nunes per ewt. of osstings. 

Nora.— 'The deproeUtion charged Is 10 per cent., in place of the arerage 
16 per cent, we have shown on our whole plant. 

No interest la also shown as it is part of the capital outlay on 
which profit is calculated on the finished product. 


Statement VI. — From the Kirtyanand Iron and Steel Works Ld.^ Calcuttat 
to the Seeretarvt Tariff Boards Calcutta^ No. 1850-tSt dated let October 
19MS. 

In reply to your letter No. 289* of the 20th ultimo, we beg to append 
below the list of articles which the company intend to standardise and can 
commercially manufacture. 

(1) Colliery tub and Railway trolley wheels. 

(2) Railway Castings, among which may be mentioned— 

(a) Wheels for Railways, preferably metre gauge wheels and 

Engine wheel censes. 

(b) Axle Boxes (Engine and Carriage). 

(c) Buffer Casings. 

(d) Buffer Washers, etc. 

We are shortly sending you the statements showing the detailed cost 
of manufacture and the prices of the imported articles, as far os can be 
ascertained. 


Statement VJI. — From the Kirtyanand Iron and Steel Works Ld., Calcutta, 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, No. 1996-2S, dated SOth October 
im. 

We beg to submit the following note regarding tbe steel casting industries 
as asked for by the President in the course of his examination of Mr. R. C. 
Pandit on behalf of the Kirtyanand Iron and Steel Works Ld. 

Under the pr^nt circumstances, the steel casting industry in India 
has to depend mainly on the wagon building and wagon repair requirements 
of the railways, and may be considered a part of it. 

It is only in the last two years that Factories have been put up to make 
steel castings and nothing else, and it is therefore a very new industry. 
Even in Europe and America which are industrially so far advanced and 
have to supply the World’s markets, steel foundries depend for a large 
portion of their orders on rail road requirements, the Automobile, Marine, 
Engineering and other requirements coming next. 

We enclose herewitii a list of steel castings that are required for other 
than building wagons. These castings are generally import^ as Spares or 
Component parts. 

In India at present about 76 per cent, of the requirements come from 
wagon^requirements. But with the expansion of industries and a knowledge 
availability of supplies locally, the other requirements will dmlop. 
With this end in view we had askra for the imposition of the dn^ at 
mirmal rate on Component parts of machineries imported under fibhedule 
■ ^ Schedule. The present regulutions give a rather fiwe 

latitude to the import of Component parts, which are charged at per 
cent. K Wiese are to be favoured at all, ^ per cent. shoi& be chari^ 
imported along wi& the madiineries in reaeonimle 
quan tities. Thus the sublclause to M should be omitted and tbe following 

»Nol prlnt'^.L. 
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addition made in the main danse : ** when imported with it on such quanti*^ 
ties as may appear to the CoUector of Customs to be reasonable.”. 

The other requirements apart from wagon requiremente for steel castings 
are also very Urge. We may instance the manufacture of points and 
crossings for the railways. This demand can keep a founds busy the whole 
year. The Engineering requirements are also not smalL * 

If a large portion of this is bought locally then there would be sufficient 
work for seyeral a^l foundries, and as such it can exist as a separate- 
industry. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. R. C. PANDIT, representing the- 
Kirtyanand Iron and Steel Works, recorded at 
Calcutta on the 19th September 1923. 

Pre$ideni. — ^You have told us in your letter of September 14th that the 
•ubscribed and called up capital is Bs. 8^ lakhs, debentures Ks. 4 lakhs 
and other loans Bs. 2 lakhs. That makes in all Bs. 14^ lakhs. I take it 
that the debenture loan was issued since your last balance sheet. 

Mr. Pandit. — As we have mentioned in our balance sheet the debenture 
was issued to cover the loans already contracted. We had a bank overdraft 
of Bs. 8 lakhs. 

Preiideni. — But your total on both sides of the balance sheet on December 
1922 was Bs. lakhs. It has Kune up to Rs. 144 lakhs This iliflorence t 
think is the difference accounted for by capital expenditure, more equipment. 
and things of that kind. 

Mr. Pandit. — It is rather the losses we have incurred. 

Pre$ident. — It is practically current finance. 

Mr. Pandit. — But something of that was capital spent. 

Pretident. — Apparently then Bs. 10 lakhs is the block, Bs. I 4 lakhs Is . 
working capital (a.s far as I can make out from your balance slR'et) and the ^ 
balance is at the debit of profit and loss. 

Afr. Pondif.— Yes. 

Pretident. — When was this firm formed? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^In 1920. 

Pretident. — And it began to work in February 1022? 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. 

Pretident. — I understand that the name the company bears is taken from- 
the name of your Chairman, Baja Kirtyanand of Baneli. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Yes. 

Pretident. — Are the shareholders all Indians? 

Mr. Pandit. — Practically all Indians with the exception 'of half a dozen 
Europeans. 

' Pretident. — Are they mostly residents in Bihar or in Bengal? I mean 
are most of the shares held in Bengal or in Bihar? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^The Baja Sahib holds about three-fourths of the capital, and' 
the rest is distributed between Bengal and Bihar. But these are small 
■hareholders, Be. 8 lakhs being distributed among 700 persons. 

Preitfenf.— Turning now to vour letter of 4th September there are two or 
three pdinta there that want a little clearing up. You say " The pig iron tiie* 
Oompany imports has to pay a duty of 10 per cent., its other materials Iff- 
M cent. This practioallv works out to a dutv of .20 per cent, on its menu- 
faotured materials as agiunst 15 per cent, if toe same materials are imported) 
di^t.'* 1 do not follow this. 

Mr. Pandit.-— 1 may explain that the duty is rather unhappily placed and 
ia a handicap to the manufacturer. We have inoluded In that percentage- 
Intefeet charges, depreciation, etc. 

IVeshiefii.— Interest and depreciation have to be provided for by other 
manufeciurers. They are not peculiar to you. 

Mr. Phndif-'HBiit we have to beer it very heavily being only new* 

Prestd€fif.^That surely is an aeoidantal csroninttanee affeeting your Com-- 
pany. I atm do not fcdlow. Yon pay 10 per on pij Inm, U per eeni^ 
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on other^materials. How does* that work out to 20 per cent, oa manufae* 
iured matexialsf 

Mr, Pandit'^^fe haye also taken interest and depreciation on Ba. 14 
lakhs and they in all work out to 20 per cent. That is how we have 
calculated. If we had put it as handicap ** that would have been more 
elear. 

Pre$ideni, — It is simply a question of what proportion the duty that you 
pay on your imported materials bears to the cost of the manufactured articles. 

Mr, Pandit. — The duty by itself will not affect us to that extent. 

President.-— But what do you mean when you say that this practically 
works out to 20 per wnt. ? 

Mr. Pandit.— That b not happily expressed. We had only the*idea of 
** handicap." If you calculate the duty alone it will not come to that 
figure. 

President. — If you meant only ‘‘ handicap ** I am ready to accept. 

You have stated in your letter of 14th September that the imported 
materials on which you have got to pay a duty are Ferro-Manganese, Ferro* 
Bilicon, Aluminium and certain other stores, xou also mention Silica bricks 
as amongst the stores you have to import. Are they not manufactured in India? 

Mr. Pandit. — But our operators do not trust themselves with silica bricks 
made in this country. They say they won’t V>e satisfactory. 

President. — Do you moan your cooly labour? 

Mr, Pandit. — I mean our experts. 

President. — But the Tata lion and Steel Company trust o good deal to the 
country bricks and are using them to the largest extent possible. 

Mr. Pandit. — Our experts want the best thing. We were even 
importing fire clay but we have since managed to convince them that the 
country fire clay will do as well. 

President. — Do the temperatures in your process exceed the temperature 
In the open hearth furnace? 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. The temperature in the copverters comes to 1700® 
centigrade, and even more. 

President. — ^Would you say that a better quality of silica brick is required 
for yqur converters than would be required for a blast furnace or an open 
hear& furnace? 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. The best quality would be required. 

President. — What is the difference between imported silica brick and the 
cilioa bricks produced in Kumardhubi? 

Mr. Pandit.— I cannot tell you without reference. We have taken a email 
supply but our expierts are very diffident to use it. * 

President. — In the last paragraph of your letter of 4th September you 
*eay " to secure the establishment and development of the wagon l|uilaing 
tedustry in India it is essential that protection should also be extended to 
steel casUng industry, otherwbe the wagon building industry would mCan’ 
notoing but the fabrication and fitting up in India of imported maieriab. 
The huge requirements of the Indian Baiiways may be gauged the fact 
that every new wagon requires about 2 tons of st^ castings." Where did 
jbu get that figure of 2 tons? 

Mr* Pandit. — It is a rough calculation we made. 

President. — Other witnesses have given us very different figures. One 
' witness 1 think gave the figure as about half a ton, and the figmre suppUea 
^^y the Standard Wagon Co. in giving the total quantities of materials tequiced 
^ ter their full outturn of 2,000 wagons a yCar was 704 tons of oast steel. This 
eomes to a little more than one>tiiird of a ton. 

Mr. Psedlt.— But we inehi4#d also the wheels. 



?T$$ident — ^Is there any firm making steel wheels for wagon* in thi» 
eoimtiy at present? 

Mr. Pandit. — don't think so. 

President. — If you include the wheels then I can understand how your 
figure goes up. 

Mr. Pandit. — We mean the wheel centres. The inner portion of the wheel 
is one piece and the tyre is a separate thing and they are fitted up here. 

President. — 1 understand now how vou arrive at that figure for the weight. 
Is it not a fact that a very special quality of steel is required for the 
wheels? 

Mr. Pandit. — Not for the wheel centres. The tyre is made of a special 
quality of steel. Metre gauge wheels ai*e being made in India at the 
Irombay, Baroda and Central India Kailw'ay workshops. They have got a 
plant much the sairie as ours and they are making oast steel wheels for 
metre gauge rolling stock — I mean only the centres. This is done at their 
workshops at Ajmere. 

President. — In the preceding paragraph of the same letter you claim that a 
duty of ddt per cent, be impost on ail steel castings imported from abroad 
and that the same rate of duty be applicable to all spare parts under 
'' class 81 " of the present Tarill Act and that railway materials coming 
under this head should also pay the same duty. What exactly do you mean 
by “ class 81?’* Do you mean the Tariff Act or the Finance Act? 

Mr. Pandit. — We referred to the Tariff Schedule. We regret that this is 
a mistake. It should be clause 88 of the Tariff Schedule. 

President. — When steel castings are imported as component parte of 
machinery they should be liable to the same duty as the machinery. That 
is your claim? 

Mr. Pandit. — When they are fitted on to the machinery they should pay 
the same duty as machinery. 

President. — You would not impose an extra duty then? 

Mr. Pandit. — We do not manufacture machinery on a large scale in 
India and it would not be fair to do that. But the spare parts We can make 
here and there is no reason why spare parts should be imported. 

President. — Your works are not very far from Asansole; they are on the 
East Indian Bailway lines. How far from them is the nearest railway 
station? 

Mr. Pandit. — One and a half miles. 

President. — ^And the station in the opposite direction? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Just about two miles. 

President. — Have you any siding to your workshops? 

Mr. Pandit. — No. We have to cart goods to and from the station. 

President. — ^You are about 200 miles from Calcutta? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^About 160 miles. 

President. — ^Do you think that your works are well situated from ihr 
point of view of supplying spare parts of machinei^ to manufacturers? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Yes. I should think so. 

President. — ^Don’t you think that works at Calcutta would be able to out 
you out over materials of that kind? 

, Mr. Pandit.— rNot necessarily. 

President.-^! admit in respect of coal mining ihachinery if any steel oast. 
Ings are required you are advantageously situatM. 

Mr. Pandit.— Tee. We are favourably situated for that. MuiA of the 
OKI bo mat froBOi a Calsutta depot and the freight will xmt be* 
pMUbithab 

Presidenir^Yoa have got tha a ip e ns e of kee^ag a depot in Oftleatta. 
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llfr. It will not be bo much as having a tactory here or near it. 

President. — Of course it is a question of calculating advantages and dis- 
advantages one way and the other but it is a gcK>a deal easier for the 
toanufacturer when he wants a spare part in a hurry to ring up a firm two 
■or three miles away on the telephone and give his order then and there. 

' Mr, Pandit. — ^That is advantageous no doubt. 

President. — So I suggest the prospects of a firm 150 miles a'^ay from 
•Calcutta for that particular kind of work are not very encouraging. 

^ Mr. Pandit. — There aro only one or two spare parts that we manufacture 
in regard to which a factor^ in Calcutta will be more advantageous : for a 
number of other articles I tWk we are in as good a position as any factory 
in Calcutta. • 

President. — If a firm were intending to order spare parte in large quafitities 
then they might prefer to get them from the Home manufacturers. Of course 
by putting on a duty you would not prevent It. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^We supply spare parts to merchants and dealers and they 
sell to users. 

President. — Have you any orders from dealers or merchants? 

Mr. Paiulit. — Only for replacements. * 

President. — They want those to be supplied very quickly? 

Mr. Pandit. — That everybody wants. Nobody says '* You can take your 
own time.” 

President. — In view of the railway difficulties can you export your stuff tq 
<3alcutta within the stipulated time? 

Mr. Pandit. — Not absolutely. 

President. — Is not that a considerable disadvantage? 

Mr. Pandit. — But we are hopeful that the railway position will improve. 
It has sometimes taken six months to get a thing from Calcutta or to 
Calcutta. 

President, — At the moment then you are not in n favourable position to 
deal with this particular class of work? 

Mr. Pandit. — In that case we will manufacture and stock in Calcutta, 
where there is always a large demand. 

President. — Have you thought of doing that? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Not yet but if there is a demand we will be able to do it. 

President. — ^You say in your letter of Hth September in answer to question 
No. 6 the prices we can obtain for castings would barely meet the expenses* 
■inourred, when in full operation. It w'ould barely leave any profit. Larger 
orders would mean less loss.** Gan you give us the current prices for parti- 
cular castings that you consider as typMP I suppose axle boxes ” is ofie 
’ of them. 

Mr. Pandit. — We charge Bs. 85 a owt. for our castings. Each axlo box 
would cost Bs. 26-6.0. 

President. — What prices have you obtained for the last six or seven montiis 
for axle boxes? * 

Mr. Pandit. — We have obtained from Bs. 26-8-0 to Bs. 26-12-0. 

President. — Can you give me some more prices? You have said that 
tlie prices would be unremuneratlve even on the full outtum* What are 
, the prices you refer to when you say that the prices are unremunerative? 

Mr, Pandtf.—I do not get more than Bs^ 85 « owt. 

Presideni.-^Tben Bs. 66 a owt, is the average price that you get for your 
etitings. 

Mr. Pondit*— Yes. I may show you this letter in which the wrilir Olid 
ihat the price we quoted was very high coftpared to the British prioO. 
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Fruident — ^Would you put that inf Can it be publisbedf 

Mr, Pandit, — I am ready to put it in but 1 would not disclose^e name 
•of the party to the public. , ' 

President,— Then send a copy* of the letter to us omitting the name of Jbe 
party. 

Mr* Pandit, — ^We will do that. 

President, — ^What is the weight of an axle boxf 

Mr, Pandit, — } owt. and a few lbs. 

President. — You say you have obtained for axle boxes between Rs. 26-8-( 
and Bs. 26-12-0. Have you any reason to believe that the price hae faUea 
recently? 

Mr, Pandit. — No. I cannot say that. 1 have no information. 

President. — I understood that the letter you handed to me just now hac 
some reference to that subject. 

Mr. Pandit. — At that time we could only get that from the firm. Thai 
might be the price for small orders or urgent requirements from the railways. 

President. — Are you in a position to say what price the railways would 
pay for a large quantity of axle boxes? 

Mr. Pandit. — I have no idea what price they pay. There was a recent 
enquiry and I quoted that figure but I have not received any reply from the 
railways. 

President. — Were you tendering for a large order? 

Mr, Pandit. — It was an enquiry only for 100 axle boxes. 

President, — Your claim is for a duty on axle boxes imported into India. 
Don't you think it reasonable for the Board to ask you what is the current 
price for large orders of axle boxes? 

Mr. Pundit. — I can only show my own cost : I cannot say what price the 
railways will be paying. 

President. — But surely the whole question for protection arises out of the 
priem obtainable. I think that is a matter on which the claimant for pro- 
tection is bound to make out his claim. However you are not in a position 
to tell us that. 

What has been your difficulty as regards obtaining orders? 

Mr. Pandit. — We have the difficulties from which all new manufacturexi 
suffer. Our articles are not known. Then the great diflBculty was that our 
things were not given a trial. The ordere we received were so small some- 
times that we had to supply them at a great loss. 

President. — I recognise that at the beginning the important thing ig to 
get orders so as to get started. Wliat is the policy about the prices at 
which you are prepared to supply at present? 

Mr. Pandit. — I am supplying practically at my cost price on a normal 
output with only a small niargin of profit. 

President.— Are you prepared to supply at about the same price as the 
imported article or at something less? 

Mr. Pandit. — If it pays us we will supply at less than the price of the 
Imported article. 

President.— After all it is a practical question that comes in. When you 
start a new industry either in this country or in any other country, in omer 
to get an entrance into the market at all it is sometimes necessary to under- 
cut the imported article. Have you considered it from that point id view? 

Mr. Pandit,— have considered it. We could not afford to undernont 
prices further. 


* Vide Statement No. 1, 


Do you believe that the prices you have been getting avi 
spprojcinAiely thoae of the imported artielM? 

Mr, Pondif.— Yes. Approximately. 

, Preiident — ^Have you been able to verify them at all? 

Mr. Pandit . — ^It ia very difficult to verify abput steel castings. Unless 
you ask for a particular material you cannot get quotations from Home. 
Only in the case of wheels for colliery tubs we reduced our price to Bs. 80. 

Prstidanf.— When you first began to make them what price did* you get 
lor them? 

Mr. Pandit.-^Ahout Bs. 8^ for four wheels fitted to two axles. The weight 
of four wheels would be nearly a hundredweight. 

Pretident.—la that the highest price you obtained for them? ^ 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. They would compare with the beet English material. 
But in this market there were'a lot of Belgian and German materials and we 
had to cut our prices further to compete with them. Their price wag Bs. 24 
for four wheels fitted to axles. 

Preiident . — Do 1 understand that in your view the Belgian and German 
wheels are not so good? 

Mr. Pandit , — ^They are fairly as good. 

Preiident . — ^Then they are comparable to the wheels you turn out and the 
British wheels. The reason why I ask this is that you said that the wheels 
^u made were of excellent quality and comparable with the wheels made 
m England but that you have been cut out by wheels made in Belgium and 
Germany. Am I to understand that the wheels made in Belgium and 
Germany are also as good? 

Mr. Pandit . — For the work they were required to do they wdre good 
enough but not quite so good as ours. 

Preiident , — If you make an ettticle of the best quality it is difficult to 
get people to pay for that extra quality when they can get articles wWch are 
goon enough at a cheaper rate. 

Mr. Pandit . — But we have been up to this making the best articles. If 
we made inferior articles Irom the start that woqld give us a bad name. 

VirsideJit. — Yes, no doubt, but still there is always the difficulty that 
when there is something good enough and cheaper* there is always the 
difficulty of preventing them being used. 

Now I will pass on to the statement sent in with your letter of the 14th 
Septemiier. You mark thi.s as confidential, hut looking through them it 
seems to me that most of the information we want we can obtain without 
actually quoting the figures you have entered in the statement and I do 
not propose, unless the Company actually wishes it, to sit in catncra to 
ask questions on it. If we come to any question that you prefer not to 
answer in public I would then ask the Press represenlatives not to take down 
the answer. 

Mr, Patidii.— Yes. 

President . — ^To take the first figure in your statement you give a certain- 

price for pig iron. Do you regard that as confidential? 

Mr. Pandff.— >No. « 

President. ’—The price you give landed at your works is Bs. 130-8-0 and: 
the price Quoted including duty is Bs. 128-12-0. That I take it is twice 
the price of Indian pig iron? 

Mr. Pendtt.— Indian pig iron ooata ua about Bs. 86 % tMa, that is abouk 
60 per cent. more. 

Precidanf.— You do oooaaiooally use iroaf 
Ifr. Pandti.-— YeS) for iron oaatinga. 

Preridenf.— The price is Ba. 86 landed at your works? 

Hr. Poftdtf.— That is the price we pay; there is a imall freight. 



FT09iitm$,^^Yw obtoin iSbim from Urn Indian Iron and SteA tib.f 

JUr, Pandit. — ^And from MeMn. Tata Iron ahd Steel Co. and the Bengal 
Iron Company. But the freight from Tataa ia about Rs. 0. 

Pre»ident, — ^You of course naturally go to the nearest place where yon 
can get it cheap and the Indian Iron and Steel Co. ia close to your worln. 
I understand that for steel castings Indian pig iron will 'not do. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^No. 

Preiident. — Is it because the proportion of sulphur and phosphorus is too 
high? 

Mr, Pandit. — Phosphorus ia too high. 

President. — Have you considered the question from the point of view 
that as you are dependent entirely for much the more important raw mate* 
rial on imported supplies that does differentiate any claim for protection in 
your case from the claim of the Tata Company whose raw materials are 
almost airproduced in India? 

Mr. Pandit. — To that extent it does, that we use imported material. 

President. — It affects you in this way: that one of the arguments used In 
support for claim for protection for steel is the national emergenoy» that 
if you are involved in war it is very Important that the country should be 
able to produce its steel from its own raw materials. But if you are out 
off from your supplies of pig iron you won*t be able to do it. 

Mr. Pandit. — I should be able to do it but the castings will not be so 
good. 

President. — ^Take the next figure — scrap steel. Do you want that figure 
to be treated as confidential? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^No. 

President. — Your scrap costs you Rs. 90 a ton. We were told by another 
firm that the average price at which they had bought was Bs. BO a ton. 
There is a considerable difference. 

Mr. Pandit. — I can’t say; unl.ess they bought a very huge quantity from a 
sale they could not have obtained it so cheap. 

President. — Where do you get your scrap from? 

Mr. Pandit . — From dealers in scrap in the bazar. 

President. you ever considered the question of tendering for parts 
of scrap auctioned by Railways in India? 

Mr. Pandit. — Our requirements are not very large and unless we tender 
for a large quantity it is no use submitting tenders. 

President. — ^If you obtain on a very large scale you may get it for a less 
price. 

Mr, Pandit.-^Vtle know, the Munition Board scrap went at a very low 
price. 

President.-^Ii seems to me that if you wish to produce on a large scale 
and reduce the cost of production Rs. 90 a ton woidd be a very high price 
indeed for scrap. Is that the average price you actually paid? 

Mr. Pandit, — ^From about Bs. 80 to 90. 

President. — ^What quantities were you buyifig at a timet 

Mr. Pandit.-^O to 40 tons. 

President.-~U certainly seems to be a high price. 

Mr. Paadtf.— The market price was about that figure. 

Preiidsa#.— About what time was that? 

Mr. Pandit.^We have always been paying about that price. W satta 
MU oursdivea that we eould not get tiiat dteeper, 

■ - ■ he(d tome fignia from the Teta Gompanj for the 

“V ***• fa ih* Mfta 



Mfi Pandit.^tl yen Kuy hnndredt of tons from tlie ^ailw»7(i yen il 
«t thftt igttne. 

Pntident-^They do not buy very Urge quantities because a great deal 
of wfaat they require they produce themsdres. • 

Mr» Pandif.*~Our scrap is of the very beet quality. • 

Pruideni, — ^What sort of scrap is that. 

Mr. Pandit.— Old springs broken up, which naturally fetch a higher 

price. * 

President— In the same statement you have given us a figure for 
depreciation. The precise figure you have entered is not of considerable 
importance but the percentage is of importance. Do you thiak that the 
percentage yon say should be charg^ for depreciation is the proper 
figuref 

Mr. Pandit.— Yes. 

President.— Is there any objection to the percentage being mentioned P 

Mr. Pandit.— So. 

President. — ^The figure you have given is 15 per cent. Does not that 
mean that at the end of 7 years your buildings and plant would be worth 
nothing and will have to be replaced P 

Mr. Pandit. — I meant to say that the sheet covering on our factory 
would be damaged by acid fumes from the converters. In fact we are told 
that it would not last for more than 6 years and continuous repairing and 
relining of the coverters mean much labour and expense. 

President. — ^Does that mean that you are including under the head 
depreciation what is usually charged for repairs and renewals P 

Mr. Pandit. — ^We have not made provision for it elsewhere. 

Pfsiidenf.—^ course it is quite true you cannot draw an absolute line 
between depreciation and repairs and renewals, but the common practice is 
that repairs and renewalji which constantly occur and can be averaged are 
separate from depreciation, which is intended to cover replacements and 
renewals that occur irregularly and at longer intervals. However, you 
have got them both together P 

Mr. Pandit.— Yes. 

President, — ^As you have not been working for a very long time it may 
be very difficult for you to give even an approximate ^re. Will you give 
ns the actual amounts you have been spending? 

Mr. Pandit.— In our last balance sheet we provided only 3 per cent, but 
Ire are not in e position to provide anything now. 

President. — ^1 was thinking that, when a factory has been working for 
thret or four years, it begins to know pretty aocfirately what the ordinary 
repairs and renewals oome to cost year after year. 

Mr. Pandit.— Yfe have only been working for hardly a year but I think 
It wonM come to 16 per cent, 

Pre«tdsnl.’<~'The next item is interest. Yon sav that you have to pay 
interest on about 6 lakhs. That corresponds with the figures you have 
given us in the other Ietter~4 lakhs debentures, and 2 lakhe for loans. What 
it comes to roughly is this, that about 3 lakhs has gone into your fixed 
capital expenditure, that is to say your share capital is less by that amount 
than your fixed capital expenditure. You want a little over 1| lal^ for 
yqdr working expenses and the r^ainder stands at the debit of the profit 
and Ids account. Well, 1 would like to put this question to you : your 
iCOOfittti are of inleifist to us not as aieethig you dwe^ but in so far' as 
we can take them as representing what it Would have Oost any oder firm. 
il ir w quesliM that eonsidesation whether, it is a M shim in 

W hsierest oc the lessts amde 

Ml three or four years. 1 don’t express any y w t 

doiM Hka your opiiM. 
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Mr, PundU.^Ym, it would bo a 'fair eharBs on the coot. 

Pre«Nienf.-->How do yon juftify thatf 

Ifr. Pondtf.— Thii ntoney lias all gone in the eetablidnnent of tho 
factory. 

Pretident.^Bo you think that is inerii^ble for any firm? 

Mr. Pandit, — can’t say abont others. 

Prmdent. — ^If it be the case that any firm making steel castings durii^ 
'the first three or four years must expect to make heavy losses and they will 
have to provide for them from the capital one way or another, and then the 
interest on that capihsl appears to be a fair charge on the cost, but on 
the other hand if it is merely accidental in the case of your firm to incur 
ihis loss, then it is not so clear that it is a fair charge on the cost of 
production. 

Mr. Pandit, — Every company starthig the manufacture of steel castings 
would have to pay for their experience. 

President. — I think your losses perhaps have been unusually heavy owing 
to had luck, but if they are typical I don’t think this is a very promising 
•outlook for the industry as a whole. 

Let me put another point. If your request for protection is granted do 
you think a firm starting business after that will have the same difficulty? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Yes. 

President. — Will they still have to make the same losses P 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. They will still have to incur losses, but they will be 
better off than us in this way that they will have the experience of the other 
firms who have incurred losses to go on. 

President. if the duty operated in the usual way and the prices 
are raised will that not reduce tlie lossP 

Mr, Pandit. — ^Yes, if the prices are raised to that extent the losses would 
be recouped. 

President. — ^That is really the point. If the protection is granted it 
might be reasonable to make a smaller allowance for interest as part of the 
loss you incur would not be liable to be incurred by firms starting after 
that. 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes, they would certainly be in a more advantageous 
position than we are. 

President. — I see that you suggest that a 15 per cent, dividend on the 
capital of the Company would be reasonable. Do you consider that any 
industrial concern which pays less than 15 per cent, on the whole of ito 
share capital is not a success. 

Mr. Pandtf.— There are industrial concerns paying less than 15 per 
)cent. 

President.— ke it happens the whole of your suhecrihed capital if 
ordinary capital, but in the case of others might it not be possible that a 
part of the capital might be preference capital P 

Mr. Pandie.— In fact we also had some preference capital but none was 
•subscribed. 

President. — ^The point is this: if money cannot be raised for induetriel 
purposes in India except on the expectation that inve^rs will get 16 per 
cent, oft their capital it rather suggests that India is under a handicap 
as regards industrial developineiit. 

Mr. Pandit.— People wonld not put in moneiy for a smaU return aalm 
they ere assured of the success of iha undertaking. That is what the 
pi^lio afre not assured of. 

President.— There is no doubt that in afi oomttriea of the worid monef 
trm not come lor indmdrial purposes unlesii there |e a rsMonable prapect 
of suooeee. But if the Indian investor demanii i# WA a rate u pf 
cent, on the whole of hip eep itel, then I suggest ^at Indian industry sipisda 
ot a great disadvantage in comparieon to other eovatriee. 
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Mt. Bifuift—^IndUn money will always demand a laif^er return. 

JPreiMfent.— What would you ascribe that toP 

Jff . Pandit.— Disinolination of people to inrest in industrial cottoernt- 
and preference for land inrestments. 

President.— Do you think they get 15 per ceht. in lands? 

Ur. Pondit.— They get from 3 to 4 per cent. • 

President. — ^You have given us an estimate of the wages you will havw 
to pay to get an outturn of 125 tons a month. On what basis did you base^ 
that estimate P « 

Mr. PandH.^¥Tom our past experience. 

Pfisident . — As you stand at present I understand you are employing about 
200 men. In the estimate you submitted to us, how many nibn have you 
putP 

3fr. Pandit.--m. 

President . — During the six months from January to June your output 
was something like 16 tons a month and you were employing 200 men. 

Mr. Pandit. ’--Yes 

President.— Par that number of men to get the full value you ought to 
get 60 tons and you are only actually getting something like 16. 

Mr, Pandit . — That is because we have not orders enough to keep them 
fully employed and we had to keep our best men whether we got any 
orders or not. 

President . — When you first started where did you get your moulders 
fromP 

Mr. Pandit.— We obtained our first moulders from Ajmere where they 
had been working in the Railway workshop in the steel foundry, but our 
present workmen are all got from the locality. 

President . — Are they men with previous experience in iron moulding? 

Mr. Pandit , — Some of the labourers are, but the ordinary coolies are 
also now getting fairly trained. 

President . — Do you find the men with previous experience in iron 
moulding take a very long time to learn steel moulding? 

Mr. Pandit . — Not much: four to six months. .Of course you have got 
to make them understand that they are not to go on their old ideas. 

President .—The men from Ajmere did not stay with you very long? 

Mr. Pandit. — No. 

Presidsnf.— They were useful, I take it, in training the labour to some 
tttentP 

Afr. Pandit . a very small extent. 

President .^What proportion of “ Waster ” castings do you get? I 
mean costings that you cannot use and you have to scrap. 

Mr. Pandit.— That comes up to 25 per cent. 

President. — Has there been any improvement in that respect since you 
first started? 


Mr, Pandit . — ^There has been some improvement but not much. ^ 

** Pf^esident.—Yon attach a statement in answer to our questionnaire from 
which it appears that iqn)roximatel5^ the weight of castings produced for six 
months was just about half the weight of the metal used, but I take it 
that a oertidu amount of wastage is oocwtsmtly going (m. 

« Pandit.— A part of it is wasted under oxidiaation and a part is 

bat by burning and then there are bad casting! and the feeders and 
vnnnera take up a good portion. 




JVejidenl.— 1 g*th«r from ymt oott tlfttemont that the amonpt of pig 
«iid ferap ia stiU mimiiig to somothing in tho neighbourhood of twice yoor 
<nittnrn of eaitinga. 

Mr, Pandit , — ^fint we have a certain amount of scrap returned. 

President,— I quite recognise that it is not all dead loss: s^part of it 
comes back to you. 

Mr. Kale. — regret I have not been able to follow your justification for 
the claim for protMtiou. I should feel thankful if you will briefly toll me 
how you justify your claim for protection. What 1 seek is this. You should 
be able to tell us what are the peculiar advantages of India and of your 
concern in the production of steel and steel eastings and what are your 
peculiar disadvantages and how in the near future you hope to get over 
the disadvantages with the help of the protection you are seeking, I 
want first to know what are your particular advantages for this particular 
industry. 

Mr. Pandit. — Steel castings are absolutely necessary for the industrial 
progress of the country. Without steel castings we cannot produce 
machinerv and if there is a breakdown you cannot replace them. 

Mr. Kale. — That is to say that you think that the industry is of national 
importance ? Do you think it is a ‘basic industry P 

Air. Pandit. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Is there any possibility of your steel castings being substi* 
"tuted by other things: iron for instance? 

Mr. Pandit. — No. The tendency is to substitute steel castings for iron 
castings as they last better and wear longer. 

Mr. Kale. — If your steel castings begin to cost more, naturally there 
will be a tendency for substituting a cheaper article. 

Mr. Pandit. — Provided the casting is of the same quality then of 
course you can substitute cheaper material but if a certain resistance or 
pressure is required from the casting which can only be got from steel castings 
you cannot substitute iron castings. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you not think there is much room for this substitu- 
tion P 

Mr. Pandit. — No. In fact it is the other way. 

Mr. Kale. — You base your case upon the argrjment of national impor- 
tance? 

Mr - Pandit. — Upon the national necessity of having a steel casting 
industry in India. It has often happened that a certain material was 
urgently required for a certaip factory. If there were no steel castings 
in India they would have to stop the work in order to get them imported. 
There will be much trouble. 

Mr. Kale — Would you protect the ludusiry at any cost? 

Afr. Pandit. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Irrespective of any disadvantages that may accrue from the 
measure of protection? 

Mr. Pandit. — At a reasonable cost I should say. 

Mr. Kale. — ^What is expected is that a country should find it possible 
lo overcome some of the disadvantages from which it has been suffex'ing in 
tbe course of a few srears. Protection is always asked for a temporary 
period. In your case what are the temporary disadvantages that yon 
can overcome? 

Mr, Pandit , — ^This is a new industry for India. We have to buy ouf 
experience. Our articles are costing us more. We have to train our 
labour, we have to find out the best material, the best use for the material 
end the beet way of doing flings in the industry. All tbeife nsein 
enonev. 
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Ur, iSTale.— -Don’t you think that it is rather unfortunate 4hat you hare* 
to hny yoar prinetpai raw material from a (country from which you^ com* 
petitori comer 

Ur, Pandtf.— There is no option so far as we are concerned. Tbio- 
country caijpot produce that quality of pig iron we require. There is no- 
help for us. 

Mr. Kale.-— Is not that a permanent handicap? 

Mr. Pondif.— Until some way is discovered to do away with the pno*- 
phorns in the Indian pig iron. 

Mr. Kale.—U a rebate is granted to you then you will be placed oir 
a footing of equality with your competitors P 

Ur. Ptindii. — Not entirely but to some extent. * 

Mr. Kale.— -I have not been able to follow from the answers given by 
you to questions put by the President what is the cost of your production 
Md that of your competitors of certain standard articles, — ^whether there' 
is a difference of 15 or 20 per cent, between them. Therefore it is very 
dif&cult for me to make up my mind how far it will be possible to give 
you protection by means of a duty. 

Mr. Pandif.— Considering the handicap to us and what we would require 
to live on, we have asked for 3d| per cent. 

Mr. Kale. — Costs are ultimately relative. We know what your costs 
are but after all these costs have to compete with those in foreign countries 
and you ought to bo able to form an opinion as to what the difference is. 
whatever it may be. You must be able to form some opinion. 

Mr. Pandit. — With the experience we have it is impossible to form that 
opinion. At present we are going on and have told you what we are 
suffering from and what would allow us to exist and build up. 

Mr, KaJe, — How do you know that .331 pcr cent, would be enough P 
Unless you have got the other figures how can you show that 38i per cent, 
would doP How can you make that calculation P 

Mr. Pandit. — We will be able to produce castings which we can sell at 
Ila. 35 a cwt. and we expect large orders for it. On that basis we have- 
gonr. 

Mr. Kale. — When you started your works you must haye formed some 
estimate as to your costs, your selling price and the foreign selling price. 

Mr. Pandit.— That was immediately after the war. At that time the 
price of iron and other materials was very high and we expected a profit 
of 100 per cent. 

Mr. Kale. — You started in 1920; it was a year of industrial boom. 

Mr. Pandif.-— Just at the end of the boom 

Mr. JSTale. — You expected very high prices but tbeae expectations* were 
uot realised. 

Mr. Pandit. — Not only that but difficulties which we did not foresee 
cropped up and put us to endless trouble and expense. 

Mr. Kale. — Don’t you think that in the long run, from the point of 
view of the country as well, it will be much more to the benefit of^the 
Bailway compani^ themselves to start their own casting works? After 
all your big customers are the railways. It is they who purchase the cast- 
ings fro^ you. There are already two or three Railway Companies who are 
manttfa^uring their o^ steel and also castings. W^U it not be mort- 
econoigical for these rhilway concerns to develop their owq works- 

rmther than that your profits, your interest, etc., should be added on to 
prieeP 

Mr, Pandit. — ^If they can produce it at as cheap a rate as a commercial 
fim It aUe to that wUi be worth while 

Mr. Xafr.—Do you think there is any diflonlty in their way, or they' 
wUi not be able to do it on a sufficiently large scale m you are doing itP 



Iff. FwMiif.— U mIt Mtte m gMtrtSijr msm Uma wluit m gmraJ tom- 
mercial firm can supply articles for. • 

Mr. KaU.’—'Br^n in the case of oompaay owned and oompany managed 
railways you think they are not able to compete wiUi locM . business 
firms. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^No. 

Mr. ITaU.— What do you attribute that toP 

Mr. Pandit. — ^To their methods of working which are generally expem 
•ire. Perhaps in some places they may be able to produce at as cheap a 
rate as in commercial firms. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Your castings are used, so to say, as a raw material for 
building of wagons and if as a result of protection granted to you as you 
propose, the price of the castings goes up and the railways haye to pay 
more for their castings, then the price of wagons would also go up to that 
extent. Also the consuming public wilt have to pay more. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Apparently. 

Mr. Kale. — The difficulty in the case of a business like yours is this. 
You have got a number of 'Stages in the whole process, from the extraction 
of the iron ore to the supply .of rrilway facilities to trade and industry: 
there is the manufacture of pig iron, steel and castings and then the manu* 
facturo of wagons and the use of the wagons by the railways; so that thero 
are so many intermediate stages and if you go on adding profit at every 
stage then the final burden on the consumer will be very &avy. Have you 
realised that? 

Mr. Pandit. — In the present state of industrial organisation it must 
be so. It is very seldom that all these stages are combined in one corpora- 
tion or oompany and that they produce from the iron ore to the finished 
wagon. Such corporations may be one or two in the world. I do not know 
of any. 

iJfr. Kale. — Do you expect that you will be able to reduce your cost 
in the course of the next few years? 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. Taking the other things as they are if we have a 
fairly largo order which will keep us fully occupied we would bo able to 
reduce our cost very soon. 

Mr. Kale, — By how much? I do not want an exact figure. 

ilfr. Pandit. — About 16 per cent. There are always economies in large 
productions. 

Mr. Kale. — What your demand practically amounts to is that you want 
that the railway demand for castings should be diverted from the English 
to the Indian firms. Have you any idea as to what proportion Indian firms 
like your own are able to supply out of the total demand for castings? 

Mr. Pandit. — At present they can supply a very small proportion but 
given the opportunity I think they will be able to supply a large percentiM 
of the requirements. In fact there was another company started in 
Bombay for making steel castings. But although they brought out tho 
plant, they were not able to instal it and they went into liquidation. If 
there is a demand in India and a fair price can be obtained for the material 
I think not only we will be able to extend but other firms will start to 
take up the industry. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you expect Government to force these railway tompaniee 
to buy in India or would they force their hands by means of an import 
duty? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — You have suggested two ways — import duty and subsidy. 

Mr. Pandii.^1 would ask for a small import duty and the balanof 
subsidy. 

Mr. KaU. — Subsidy on the whole tonnage of your oat|vitf 



Mr, Pandit, ^nhaidy on things manufaotnred and sol^by ns In rssponsa 
to demand! 

Mr, £ale.— Not the gross outturn F 

Mr. Fandtt.— No. The net sales. 

Mr, Kale. — ^Would you combine the twoP 

Mr. Pandit, — Yes. Because just now we are making a small proportion 
nf the requirements of steel castings and unless we are able to supply a 
larger portion of the demand 1 do not think it would be fair to put a burden 
on all materials. 

Mr, Kale. — Do you expect this money for subsidy to come from the 
general revenues of the country? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Yes. ^ 

Mr. Jfaie.— Have you tried to realise the difficulties in the way of 
subsidies being granted? Are you aware that a subsidy is not popular with 
the tax-payer? 

Mr, Pandit. — do not think that in the case of the steel castings it 
will amount to a very large figure. 

Mr. Kale. — ^We have no reliable statistics as to what amount of castings 
we import into India. Until that is known you cannot form an idea as to 
the amount of subsidy to be paid. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^The subsidy will be only on castings manufactured in 
India. 

Mr. Kale.— In answer to a question put by the President you said that 
in India capital being very shy, you have at the present moment to pay 
a high rate of interest. — Is not that also a sort of permanent handicap to 
a new industry? Do you think that that handicap will be removed in ten 
years? Do you think that those who have capital will be satisfied with a 
lower rate of interest? 

Mr. Pandit.— No. Not in the near future. 

Mr. Kale.— You are aware that the rate of interest on Government 
securities is going down. If that is so, should not the rate of interest on 
industrial capital afso go down? If the general rate of interest on capital 
is going down should 15 per cent, be expected out of an industrial 
concern P 

Mr, Pandit. — ^You can never be sure what an industrial company will 
be paying from year to year. You may get 15 per cent, this year, you may 
get 5 per cent, the next and nil after that. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Will not 10 per cent, be a fair average taking good years and 
bad? Will not 15 per cent, be rather too high even for industrial concerns? 

Mr, Pandit,— lO per cent, will be fairly good. When you start an • 
industry you cannot Imow what is in the future. That is the risk involved. 
When you buy a Government security you are sure whatever happens you 
are sure to get your 3 or 4 or 6 per cent., but in an industry you are not 
sure. 

Mr, Jtols.— But this is a permanent difficulty in the way of Indian > 
industry. * 

Mr, Pandit.— Yea, The supply of industrial capital is a difficulty in the 
establishment of industries in this country. 

Mr. Kale,— You do not claim any special advantages for your firm so 
far as labour, location and raw material are concerned?- 

Ut. Pandit,— No. 

Mr, £als.— You lay more stiees on the national importance of the 
industry than on anything else. 

Jft. 
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Mt. OinwUa , — ^Wonld you huvo any objection UTmy using thm figures* 
without disclosing the name of the firm? 

Mr. Pandt#.— No. 

Frendsnf.-— The letter runs as foHows:— 

** We write to inform you that the price you offer to manufacture these 
boxes, t.e., Rs. 26-M each unmachined, worln out at Rs. 3-6-3 dearer than 
we can obtain them from the British manufacturers. We wish therefore to 
know if you are prepared to reduce your price by the amount of Rs. 8-6-8 
per box complete with lid if we place these orders with you. 

** British made axle boxes that we receive machined are all sound and 
in the event of your agreeing to this reduction in the price and our placing 
an order with you we Aioiild pay for the boxes as if they were machined and 
proved sound.” 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^There is a difference here between your price and that of 
the British article of Rs. 3-6-3 per axle box. That works out to about 
Rs. 4-12-0 a cwt. 

Mr, Pandit. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You stated that you could supply at R«. 85 a owt. That 
would include all the items that you have given in this estimate for 125 tonSy 
ao that you have got to work up Rs. 4-12-0 a cwt. Do you think you cannot 
work it up? 

Mr. Pandit. — No. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What is your principal reason? 

Mr. Pandit. — Afy material, labour and everything cost more. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Don’t you think that j»ou are paying a somewhat higbet 
price your materials? Take your imported pig. Is it an actual figure or 
is it only an average figure? 

Mr. Pandit. — It is an actual figure which we paid some four months ago. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What is the trade description of the pig iron you use? 

Mr. Pandit. — West Coast Hematite. 

Mr. Oinwala. — From what place do you get it? 

Mr. Pandit. — We get it from our agents in Calcutta. 

President. — Is it Cumberland? 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The price of that is quoted in the Trade Journal of 2nd 
August thi.s year at between £5-12 and £5-15. 

Mr. Pandit. — Is it f.o.b. ? 

Mr. Mather. — ^F.o.b. is 10 shillings less. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So that you take £6. How do you work it up to 180? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^We may draw your attention to the second statement in 
which we have taken f.o.b. Calcutta at £7/10, that is o.i.f. and includes 
freight, insurance, commission, etc. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That is a good deal more than what it should be, 

Mr. Pandit. — ^That I caxmot say. 

President . — We have been told that freight for things like iron and steel 
^ork out to Bs. 22/8 including insurance and landing charges. Adding that 
id Bs. 75 we get only Bs. 97/8. 

Mr. Pandit . — ^That is the price we have paid to our agents here. 

Mr. Oinufdla . — ^There is no doubt that vou have paid this figure, but it 
leems to me that your price is considerably higher than that quc^. It 
nay be that four months ago the price was a littie bit higher. 

Mr. Pandit.— The current prices are a few shillings Isss— £7/5 o.i.f. 


Vide Statement No. I. 
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Mr, Oinwala.^Even that ii above the prioe quoted! It certaimj lix^a 
higher m you have to bear in mind that the j>rioe8 quoted in the tnd$ 
joumals are often higher than the actual export price, 

Mr. Pandit, — We have seen that but w^e could not get any better 



.—Let us take the case of steel scrap. There is a market 
Vou have described this as imporW. I think it ie a 

ih. ttmdii . — ^That Is a mistake. We buy it locally. 

‘ Mr, Ginwala . — The pilce of Imported scrap is anything between 75 to 90 
shillings a ton for the heavy special scrap. But your steel scrap is more 
or less local so that to the extent of the amount of steel . scrap that vou 
use you are not worse off as compared with the British manufacturer than 
you are in respect of pig. iron? 1 mean the relative disadvantage is very 
much smaller. 


Mr. Pandit. ^Yea. 

Mr, Oinwala . — Where do you get your coke from : do you import itP 

Mr. Pandit . — We were thinking of importing it at one time but we are 
buying it locally. 

Mr. Ginwala . — According to the trade journals £8/5 a ton is the imported 
price. But your price works out to Bs. 50 a ton which is 5 shillings more 
than the imported price. 

Mr. Pandit . — If we had to import coke from England it would cost us 
practically the same but the trouble would be that we would have io import 
m larger quantities than we could afford to. It would work out to some 
extent cheaper than Indian coke and we could get a better quality also. 


Mr. Ginwala . — Suppose you were w'orking on the most economical basis, 
how much would it cost you under present conditions? Do you use furnace 
coke or foundry coke? 

Mr. Pandit.— Foundry coke. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You may land it here at about £8/10 a ton but it would 
be of much superior quality? 

Mr, Pandit. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala . — So that there is room for economy there? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Y’es. But I don’t think there w'ould be much economy. 

Mr. Ginwala . — What is the average price of the coal that you buy? 

Mr. Pandit. — Rs. 8 a ton landed at our place. 

Mr, Oinwala . — But this price of coal that you have to pay is abnormal at 
present. 

Mr. Pandit.— It includes freight and cartage. .We use Jharia coal which 
is file best quality. 

Mr. Ginwala . — It costs Rs. 7 at pits mouth. 


Mr. Pandit . — You can have it even for Rs. 0. It used to be Rs. 8 to 
4 a ton before. But at these rates you cannot get good coal. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^Your biggest item is depreciation which is Rs. 12)500. 
Can you mst give me an idea as to how you took 15 per c«xt. as a round 
figure? lou cannot apply that to lands and buildings. What did you pay 
for the land and buildings? 

Mr. Paadif.— About Rs. 8,000 for land and for the buildings ^ lakhs 
iqiSrt from the shop structure. Steel structures cost about 1^ lakhs. The 
power machinery cost Bs. 1,00,000. 

Mr, Gintcola.— Do you mean the power house machinery for manufacture 
ing your steel castings? 

Mr, Pandtf.— Yee, for generating electricity. 
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Mr, Oinwdla,--Do you use any other power in your foundry eAre there* 
any steam enginest 

Mr, Paiub't.— Theie is nothing of that sort. There are only small heelers 
and the rest ip our plant. 

Mr, Oinvfala , — I want to separate the actual steel casting plant where 
there » considerable wastage from the other plant such as your oonvertefs. 

Mr. Pandit, — ^The moulding plant cost us about Bs. 2,00»000 and the* 
balance Is oorered by other machineries. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^This is only ordinary machinery and there won't be un- 
usual wear and tear. 

Mr, Pandit . — Stone grinders, oxidizing machinery — there is a larger wear 
and tear in the foundry than in a machine shop. The rest you can estimate 
as the other plant. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^'Ihen according to these figures the other plant comes to 
about Rs. 2,00,000. According to the methods of accounting you cannot claim 
16 per cent, on pucca houses. The ordinary percentage is only 21 on pucca 
buildings. 

Mr. Pandit. — Do you mean depreciation and repairs? But we have not 
calculated separately for repairs. 

Mr. Oinwala. — With regard to steel structures theie is hardly any depre- 
ciation there. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^There is a large depreciation there because the great heat 
and the fumes coming out of the converters eat up the steel structure. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Surely they cannot eat up the whole structure. 

Mr. Pandit. — Wo have been advised to put up tiled roof. The acid fumes 
est up the iron. 

Mr. Oinini}ti , — There is no unusual wear and tear in the power house I 
presume, 5 to ?! per cent, is the usual depreciation. 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. 

.Mr. Oinwala . — The same applies to the other plant. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^The other plant are all in the foundry. You will have to 
provifle for a larger depreciation for them. The dirt and dust from the 
foundry damage them. 

Mr. Oinwala. — There is the moulding plant which costs Rs. 2,00, UOO which 
I presume suffers most from depreciation. 

Mr. Pandit. — We have put an average figure but we would put it at a 
higlier figure, even 20 per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You mean to say that after five years nothing of a con- 
verter will remain. 

Mr. Pandit. — Repairs to this item will cost us a heavy amount. Some- 
times it may be damaged for good. A little defect in relining would ccet a 
good deal. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Don’t you think that your overhead charges for such small 
nrod notion are higher than they ought to be — Rs. 6,000 for supervision? And 
then you have got moulder?, chippers, helpers and coolies. 

Mr. Pandit. — I don’t think we will be able to economize in any way there. 

Mr. Oinwala. — T may tell you that they compare rather unfavourably with 
similar businesses. 

Mr. Pandit. — But here every casting has to be moulded separately and they 
require oloee supervision. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^But they compare rather unfavourably with another foundry 
whbh was established not long ago. 

Afr. Pandit. — have given yqu my experience, but it is quite possible 
they may have got better experts. It is only recently wa startM. 
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Mr, What is commission and brokerage besides the managiog 

agents’ commission P 

Mr, Pandit. — Selling agent’s and travelling agent’s commission. 

Mr. Qinwala, — What percentage do you allow on 125 tons of finished 

oBBtlngaf 

Mr. Pandit.’^We generally allow from 2 to 5 per cent, but not on all the 
eales. On direct sales there is no commission. * 

Mr. Oinwala.— I d dealing with the railways you have not got to pay 
commission. * 

Afr. Pandit. — We have got to pay. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You say your principal customers are the railways, then 
why should you pay agent’s commission? 

Mr. Pandit. — Unless there is somebody to go and see them regularly we 
won’t get orders. In fact w’e have an agent in Delhi and one in Calcutta on 
a commission basis. 

Mr, Qinwala. — I take it that the plant was constructed in 1920-21. When 
did you order your machinery? 

Mr. Pandit.— In 1920. 

Mr. Qinwala.— Then the prices were fairly high for your machinery and 
they have gone down now by a considerable amount. 

Afr. Pandit . — ^Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. — So that a man starting now will be in a better position 
when compared with you. 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. 

Afr, Ointvali. — What do you consider the depreciation will be apart from 
wear and tear? 

Afr, Pandit. — About 33 per cent. 

Mr. Qinwala. — That is to say what cost you Ks. 100 then would now 
cost Bs. 66. This applies to all machines? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Yes. 

Afr. Qinwala. — Is your moulding plant American or British? 

Mr. Pandit . — ^The whole of our plant is Americair. 

Afr. Qinwala. — You say the prices have gone down since you started. 

Mr. Pandit.— Ygb, 

Mr. Qinwala. — If a man was to construct a plant to produce 200 tons a 
month whttt would it cost him now? 

Afr. Pandit. — You can take an average of 25 to 30 per cent, of what it 
actually coat us. ' 

Afr. Qinwala. — What was your special reason for establishing your foundry 
in this place which is inaccessible in many ways? 

Afr. Pandit.— V!e tried for other sites but that was the only site we could 
get at that time. We wanted to go out into the country because when 
we started the Company we had an idea of putting a very large worki 
having other engineering works for manufacturing other materieds and^lar 
that u was necessary to get a larger amount of land, a sufficient labour fore* 
and facility for coal supply. 

Mr. Qifiwnla, — Is it not usual for foundries to be established very near 
big industrial centres? 

Mr, Pandit, — Our idea at that time was not to dbnfine ourselves eKoto* 
sively to this foundry. We wanted to take up other enginetflibg works# 
foiling mills and so on. 

Mr, Oinvfoh.—To build structural material? That is, your idea waa 
more far a steel works than a foundry. 

Mr, Pandit— This foundry was actually a part of the whole scheme. 



Ur. GinwQla.^1 take It that it you had in mind only the estabiiahmant 
ot a foundry you would hare gone to an industrial centre, you^ould nob 
hare built there. 

Mr, Pandit, — I would hare gone to an industrial centre. 

Mr, Ginujala.— -That is why unfortunately your plant did not derelop. 

. Mr, Pandit.— Yea. 

Mr. OinwaZo.— Has it increased y)ur cost of production by your bein^ 
locaM in this place instead of in an industrial centre? 

Mr. Pandit. — Railway transport diflSculties have caused us inconrenience. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That means money. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^To some extent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is to say your capital will be locked up for a longer 
time before it is turned over than it otherwise would. 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes, that is a handicap. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I heard you saying something about the manufacture of 
wheels by the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway. We were under 
the impression that no wheels were manufactured in this country. 

Mr. Pandit. — By wheels we meant wheel centres. We supplied some 
wheels to the North Western Railway without tyres (shows a letter to 
President). 

Mr. Ginwala. — But you cannot manufacture those wheels on a large scale 
at your foundry just now. 

Mr. Pandit. — W’e won’t take long to complete our tackle if we get sufficient 
orders. 

Mr. Ginwala. — am talking of your present foundry. Supposing you 
work at your fullest you can produce 2(X) tons a month. What is the weight 
of four wheels? How many wheels can you manufacture a month? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^The metre-gauge wheel will weigh about 6 cwts. We would 
be able to manufacture something like 500 wheels. 

Afr. Ginwala. — If you made nothing else. Hare you made any attempt 
to standardize any article? 

Mr. Pandit. — We simply manufacture miscellaneous articles according 
to orders we receive. We do not specialize in any one article which we can 
manufacture exclusively. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Would it be cheaper? 

Afr, Pandit. — If it be a regular order it would be better and cheaper for 
me. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In that case what standard article would you select? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Wheels would suit us best; then axle boxes, buffer 
castings. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You want to specialize in railway materials I take it. 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Yes, because practically there is no other source of 
getting large orders for any one specialist article. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^That is always the trouble with a foundry. If you want 
to specialize in any article it is generally an article used by Railways. 

Mr. Pandit.— Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala.— 1. was not able to follow the kind of protection that you 
require. In what form do you seek protection? 

Mr. Pandit.— 1 seek in the way of a duty of 20 per cent, on imported 
material such as steel castings and other articles . that compete with me. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Steel castings may vary from a very small thing to a 
very big one. Suppose you can manufacture 200 tons a month, that is 
2,400 tons a year. T^a country may require very much more. We oannet 
go and recommend that all steel castings imported should be taxed to protect 
jour 2,400 tom of castings? 
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Ut, We went a Terj fimall addition. They are already paying 

15 per cent. 

Pre»ident-^Tb9 total amount which you produce when compared with the 
iotal output is T 617 small. 

Mr, Oinwala,’—The castings which you make for machinery are paying 
2| 'per cent, so that the protective duty would be 171 per cent: plus a 
bounty of Idi per cent. You admit that you produce a very small propor- 
tion of the consumers’ requirements and you know very well that there are 
not many foundries at present who manufacture this class of article.- 
There is the Electric fopndry and you are the other one. Between you two 
you must satisfy us first of all that you produce a reasonable proportion of 
the demand of the country. We cannot go and say that we must make 
the purchasers of 15,000 tons pay more duty for the sake of yeur 2,400 tons. 

Mr. Pandit. — We are ^getting no chance. We quite realize that for the 
sake of protecting 2,400 tons the importer of 20,000 tons is to be taxed. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you think it would be a fair demand to make on the 
country? 

Mr. Pandit. — ^Yes, I think so. It is an essential industry and an industry 
with a good prospect. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It is not one industry: there are thousands of small 
industries of that kind. Steel castings affect so many other industries and 
take so many forms. Our idea in sitting here to-day is to encourage indus- 
tries especially those which are of national importance. You happen to 
have an industry which assists other industries. You come and say “ I manu- 
tacture 5 per cent, of the total requirements of the industry and to protect 
me you ihould tax the other 95 per cent.” This is the point we have got 
to meet. What solution do you suggest P 

Mr. Pandit. — Unless we succeed others won’t come forward. In fact as T 
have already stated another^ big foundry was about to start but it never 
started and went into liquidation. Unless people see that this industry 
can pay its way and bring some profit to the capital it will be starved. 
Instead of further development there will be a natural death to these 
industries. 

Mr. Oinwala, — If you can make up your mind and say that these are 
the articles in which you are prepared to specialise. 

Mr. Pandit. — We are prepared to specialise but where is the order? 
We cannot manufacture certain articles on the off chance of getting some 
orders for them. If we do so, we have to sell them after stocking them for 
a year. 

Mr. Oinxodla. — ^Very well. You could say we want to specialise in axle 
boxes, wheels, ooHiery tub wheels and half a doeen other articles.” You 
are prepared to give up miscellaneous articles: .then you say that you can 
'only sell these specialised articles at such and such price whereas the import- 
ed price of these is so much less. Therefore so far as these articles are 
concerned you can say you require so much protection. Can you work out 
any figures on these lines? 

Mr. Pandit.--Y9§, 

Mr, (jftntoola.—Here you have given a very good case in the letter ^ you 
tahded to the Presidmit. There you an out by Rs. d-fi-8. You may say that 
on that particular article you require Rs. 8-6-3 protection. That would be a 
practical proposition to make bnt to say that for the sake d your 2,400 tons 
cl caxti^ we should tax the other 20,000 tone wiB ndt be a practical 
tiropOsition. 'Will you work ont and give us a statententt on these lines? 
^led an few articles as you can commercially manufacture, giving the cost 
of production so far as you are concerned— not the total cost but the details. 
Then you tan give the prices quoted by your rivals. 


«ride Statement Xo. 1. 
t Vids Statement No. HI. 
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Mr. Pandit.^t will be diflcelt to obtain their figures. 

Mr, (Tintoola.-- There are the Trade quotations and I think there will be 
no difficulty. In the case of colliery tub wheels you have got the price in the 
letter you showed us. 

President . — It is clearly up to you when you are asking for protection 
to get that information for the Board. 

Hr. Oinwala . — ^Why do you want a bounty as well as dutyP 

Mr. Pandit . — ^I wanted a bounty so that there would not be a heavy 
charge on the consumer. Consumers of steel castings should not be heavily 
taxed until we are able to develop and meet the demand. 

Mr. Ointoala . — ^In that case why don’t you ask for a full bounty? 

Mr. Pandit . — A little high price will make the trade flow to us. 

Mr. Oinwala . — Suppose you got a bounty equivalent to 83| per cent. 
Take your cost of production at say Rs. 800 a ton: the foreign competitor 
sells it at say Rs. 600. You add 33^ per cent, to it. That brings their 
price to Rs. 800 a ton so that if you are given a bounty may not that be a 
possible solution? 

Mr. Pandit . — I have no objection to that. 

Mr. Oinwala . — I think in reply to the President you suggested that com- 
ponent parts of machinery should be taxed at 15 per cent, but don’t you know 
that all these tariff descriptions had to be altered in order to include these 
component parts early this year? This is quite a new definition because the 
industries complained. Do you want to re-open a controYersy which was 
only closed this year? 

Mr. Mather . — Can you tell us why in the initial stages of your Company 
it was decided to use this particular process of steel making tor which you 
have entirely to depend on imported material? 

Mr. Pandit . — Our expert adviser was an American and he advised us to 
put up this plant. 

Mr. Mather . — I suppose you did realise from the beginning that you 
would be dependent on the importation of pig iron. 

Mr. Pandit . — ^There were certain advantages in this plant which no other 
ateel foundry plant had. w 

Mr. Mather.— I quite realise that there are advantages but India of course 
is peculiar in this respect that although it makes pig nron and is capable 
cf making it on a large scale there is no immediate prospect of malri wg it 
of a quality that would suit you. It therefore seems to me a little surpris- 
ing that yon should have adopted a process which would make you entity 
dependent on imported material when there are other processes. 

Mr. Pandit.— Thera are only the open hearth and the electric processes. 
The open hearth process would be a continuous working which we could 
not venture on. The present converter process is an intermittent process 
and that is u great advantage. We can use it whenever we want it. The 
•electric plant we did not think of seriously at that time because we would 
have to put up a plant with high power, and at that place we could not 
get it. Moreover there is a larger output in the converter than in the 
electric furnace. 

Mr. Mather . — But of course taking into account the peculiar situation 
in India as regards raw materials I take it that you realised from the first 
that in an emergency which would cut off your importations it would be 
quite impossible for you. to get your imported pig iron to make steel cast- 
ings. I think nobody would care to buy steel castings made of Indian pig 
iron so that you would have to shut down if you could not get the imported 
artida. 

Mr. Pandit. — Yes. 

Mr. If aiher.— What is the largest s^ of the castings you can make? 
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Mr. Pbn<ia.-We can make np to 2* tona nan 
S tons, by using both oonye^rs- 

Mr. Mather.— Eow would you do thatP • ’ j .t . 

Mr. Pandit.-Ve would keep a ladle of a large aiw and tbm pour mto 
it when both conrerters are working. 

Mr. Mather.— Stitt you would not normally expect to make many caat- 
inirt above 2h tons. 


Mr, Pandit,-’No. 

Mr, Maiher.--d&n you tell us how much liquid steel you make for a to» 
of cupola metal P 

Mr. Pandit—I cannot give you the exact figures. 

ilfr. 3Iaiher.— Can you tell me what amount of castings you get from one- 


ton of liquid steel P • 

Mr. Pandit.— About f ton or 16 cwts. 

Mr. Mathsr.—l wanted to work out the cost of pig iron in a ton of 
finished castings. What is the cost of electric power per unitP 

Mr. Pandit.— At present we are not using the whole power we generate. 

Mr Mathtr.— It seems to me on the figures you have given even assumi^ 
that you are making 126 tons a month and just taking into account the 
coal for power, labour, machinery, oil, depreciation and interest (allowing 
16 per cent, for interest and depreciation) we find they come to a very high 
price for electricity required for a ton of castings. It seems to me that your 
electricity must be costing you Rs. 2 per cwt. because you are badly 
handicapped by having to generate your own power. 

Ur. Pandit.— Yes. We shall send you figures. "" 

Prssid^nt. —You have said that in your opinion the making of st^l 
castings is an industry of national importance. That argument has usually 
been used in this sense that it is of national importance from the point of 
view of national safety. 1 do not think that that covers everything but 
it is a most important argument. So long as you have to use imported pig 
iron do you come under that argument at all. 

Mr. Pandit.— If we are unable to get 5ur supplies we cannot use that 
argument. 

PresSent.—Ur. Kale put to you another point, whether the making of 
steel castings can economically constitute a separate industry as thii^s exist 
in India ti^ay. A| far as I have been able to understand the castings will 
be used' for railway purposes which perhaps covers three-fourths of India’s 
total demand. The rest is parts of machinery. Until it is desired that a 
great machine-making industry should grow up in India that part it 
praotici^y goes out. Therefore what remains is the railway demand. What 
Mr. Kale put is a very important point whether «teel castings can exist as a 
separate industry. ^ 

Mr. Pandit.— It exists in other countries and there is no reason why it 
should not exist as such in India. 

pfuident.-Are there large workshops where they manufacture nothing 
tlseP 

Ur, Pandit. — ^Yes. 


Prsiidsnt.—l am not contending th«t there is a difference in this sense^ 
tiiat the whole casting industry might not be an economic success. I am 
raisiilg the question whether it can be made a big enough undertaking for 
ludia to take up to-day. 

Mte Pandit.— Why should it notP 


President . — ^There is just this doubt in my mind about the possibility of 
a stetf casting industry standing on its own legs economically. If you oair 


* Vide Statement No. II. 



eonvince me in any way and send me a further paper on the subject | shall 
be very glad to hare it. ^ ^ 

Steel castings I understand are dutiable under article 93 of the Tariff 
Schedule at 15 per eent. Supposing the duty were raised to 33| per.oent. is 
Rs. 85 a cwt. about the figure that is in your mind as the basic figure? 

Mt, Pandit. — ^Tes. Something about that. 

Pretideni . — ^The lower figure quoted in your letter in the case of axle 
boxes will be only 28 per cent. It is an important point because at present 
the duty is ad valorem but it cannot be assumed that when a protective duty 
is impeded it will be ad valorem apd we would like to ascertain what the fair 
valuation is likely to bo. If you can give me any information on that point 
ft will be useful. , 

Mr. Pandit . — I shall try and give. 
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No. 20. 

The Peninsular Locomotive Coy., Ltd., Jamshedpiir. 

Written. 

Slatement 7. — Orujinnl represr.ntntion of the Peninsular Zoeomotive Cotn- 
Itany, Limited, to the Secretary to the Tariff Board, Calcutta. 

The Hivilvvfiy Board have brought to our notic.e Kesolution No. 8748, 
Department of Commerce, Tariffs, dated 10th July, 1923. 

In accordance with the terms of paragraph 4 of this Besolution, we have 
the honour to submit^ to your Board the following Memorandum on the sub- 
ject of the construction of locomotives in India. 

If requested to do so, we should accept with alacrity the opportunity to 
offer verbal evidence on the subject. We trust that the^ Board may see their 
f?ay to visit the Company’s works at Tatanagar, which visit, we feel assured, 
will convince the Board of the ability of the Company to execute efficiently 
any such Contracts for the construction of locomotives as they may be favour- 
ed with by the Government of India, or other clients. 

(1) The locomotive industry is the “ Key Industry,” without which no 
country can utilize to the full its avail.ahle resources in metals and minerals. 
This is shown in the most significant manner by the fact that seven of the 
most important commercial countries in the world at the outbreak of war— 
America, Germany, Groat Britain, Austria, Franco, Belgium and Italy— 
wore also the seven most important manufacturers and exporters of loco- 
motives, and that their importance relative to each other in the commercial 
world corresponded with their relative importance as producers of locomotives. 

<2) The reasons for this are easily grasped. In the first place the loco- 
motive industry is the essential training ground for engineers and mechanics, 
and, in the second place, the establishment of the locomotive industry, and 
of the industries which always grow up ojongside it, is essential if companies 
operating iron and stoel works are to find within their own country a con- 
tinuous demand for their products. 

(8) To every mechanical engineer, as well as to many civil engineers, the 
most important part of their education is that practical experience which 
can only he obtained in locomotive building w’orks. The country without 
such workshops is without the cradle in which the greatest constructive pro- 
fession (for that is w^hat war has shown it to be) can be fostered. So much 
for the master engineers. 

(4) The same argument applies to, nud the same cradle must poster, the 
mechanids. At the works of this Company’s Managing Agents, Messrs. Kerr, 
Stuart & Co.,’ Ltd., Stoke-on-Tront, there are no less than 21 different crafts 
or trades employed, represented by the same number of different Tra^s 
Unions. All of these 21 different crafts are taught and followed in a loco- 
motive-building works. X 

(6) From a training centre such as a locomotive building works, quedified 
and experienoed master engineers and mechanics spread themselves over the 
country and assist in (he establishment of new industries, which in their turn 
help to employ the country’s available' resources in metaU wnd minerals, 
^ia it the origin of the manufacture of steam and internal oombustion 
engines, motor oars, electrical machinery, and of a thousand other and simi- 

undertakings, which are simple to the mind which has once grasned iffie 
intricacies, and familiarised itself with the details of ihe various trades em- 
ployed in the construction of locomotives. Other classes of machinery nay 
demand fur their construction n certain number of trades, hut none require 



Mything Ilka the number of those heceBsary for locomotive buiidiiiK !n whiob 
nearly every known kind of moohatiical craftsmanship is represented. That 
is the reason why Locomotive Building is the Key Industry in engineer- 
ing) and why since the days of George Stephenson, the locomotive builder has 
always been the master engineer. 

(6) Prom the foregoing it is, we submit, self-evident that no financial 
assistance, and no amount of patronage, can he regarded as excessive if it 
results in the ostablishmeiit in India of this “ Key Industry,” from which all 
classes of mechanical engineering in India will spring, as they have sprung 
in every country of the world in which locomotives have been seriously manu- 
factured. There is, moreover, the most conclusive evidence that a protective 
tariff can effectively contribute to the establishment of locomotive manu- 
facture as a staple industry. Great Britain possessed at one time a mono- 
poly of the industry, but with the assistance of a heavy tariff, rival indus- 
tries have been definitely established in America, Germany, France, Italy, 
Austria and Belgium, and in the competitive war which has resulted, Eng- 
land’s supremacy has been effectively challenged. Without their policy ‘of 
protection 'these countries could never have achieved this success, 

(7) It is not irrelevant, moronver, to refer here hriofiy to a few of the 
particular disadvantages from which India Hiiffers at present owing to the 
absence of a fully csia^dished Indian Locomotive industry : these nmy bo 
summarised as under: — 

(a) At present the Government of India, in placing its orders abroad, 
is at the mercy of the Exchange. In India, the Rupee would 
always remain a Rupee, and not a varying part of a Dollar, 
Sovereign, or other foreign unit; 

(h) the cost of remission in the case of purchases abroad represents a 
substantial Igss in interest on capital; 

(c) alien inspection; 

(<l) the high cost of Shipment and Insurance; 

(e) delays and damage in transit resulting from the distance between 
port and destinntiun; 

(/) carriage of “gross” as against the run on own wlieols of “nett” 
wcii^t only; and 

({/} the delay in procuiing spare parts. 

(8) The indirect advantages which would result from the establishment of 
tho industry in India are equally striking. Such are the use of Indian 
metals, minerals, power, water, lalmur, transit, tho increased revenue accru- 
ing from Indian taxes and local rates, and finally the establishment (so neces- 
sary to a modern State) of the only really jiractical sethool for the education 
of both the Master Engineers and of the various classes of mechanics con- 
cerned. Thus tho country would be made independent of that practical 
education which can now only be procured by a visit of some years’ duration 
to the workshops of Europe or America, and which visit unfortunately has 
to bd paid at an age when home influences are more necessary to the Student 
than at any other time of hifl life- 

(9) Tho construction of locomotives is a highly developed fabricated inHus- 
dependent in its origin on a sufficient supply of the necessary raw 

materials of the industry. Chief among these are steel plates of boiler and 
ship qualities, acid steel blooms and billots, pig iron of a sound quality* 
copper plates, etc., etc. Tho conrersion of each of these into the mtished 
pr^uct involves many complicated processes performed by a series of highly 
skilled, workmen, great experience being necessary in each of the various 
operations to ensure the quality of tho final prod.uct. Even in Great Britain 
.where there has been no lack of skilled labour, it has taken the firms ntanu- 
iacturing locomotives many years so to train and perfect the staffs as to 
bring their work to its present high pitch of perfection. It is therefore 
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•fl jent tfcat from tha inception of its undertaking, this Company mnai by#- 
incurred in the past, and will incur in the future, a heavy ezpenditore nndy 
^ie head, which, wough falling on the first few years of the Company s 
manufacturing experience, cannot, from the point of view of India, be re- 
garded as in any way wasteful. On the contrary, when the industry hat 
been able to establish itself on an economic basis (and for this the proper 
training of tiie staff is the first essential), India will be in possession of a 
great factory (capable of the complete construction of all the locomotivee she 
will require), under capable and experienced direction and with a fully quali- 
fied staff, trained in all the various processes which the construction of loc<^ 
motives entails. * 

(10) The expense involved in the settlement of the supervisory staff, con- 
sisting of works manager, sub-works managers, draughtsmen, efAimatii^ 
department, shop foremen, deputy foremen, and a sufficient number of lead- 
ing hands to ensure a thorough instruction to the Indian mecbanio in the 
detail of the manufacture of locomotives, will, however, be extremely heavy. 
The supervisory staff must, at the outset, consist of picked men from Eng- 
land, all of whom are thoroughly acquainted in every detail with the practice 
prevailing in the most up to date British shops in the line in which th^ 
specialise. Attractive terms, including separation allowances to their 
dependants, will have to be offered to induce these men to take up posts at 
Tatanagar. It is not proposed to engage any of th^m for a period of more 
than five years, in which time it is anticipated that they will have been rble 
to train Indian employees of the Company to undertake responsible duties, 
and to cari^ out with a sufficient degree of skill, the various processes of 
manufacture which they may have undertaken to learn. On this subject, 
however, it is only possible to make a tentative estimate: the udapcability 
of the Indian mechanic to the heavier work of locomotive construction has 
not yet been ascertained. It is, moreover, certain that it will take a larger 
number of Indian hands to perform any specific operation than would be 
required for the same work in Efigland, and until Indians are sufficiently 
trained in the higher branches of the work, the cost of supervision will be 
much greater. 

(11) Experience alone will show how these factors will operate, but enough 
has been said to make it clear that the Company will be put to great initial 
expense in the establishment at Tatanagar of a personnel, both Engli^ and 
Indian, capable of turning out the best worK^'such as would be acceptable to 
the Government’s technical advisers. The additional expense involved in 
brini^ng English personnel to India should, however, diminish as the efficiency 
of the staff increases and as the organisation of the works develops. 

(12) It is one thing to show that an industry cannot be established with- 
* out Government support. It is quite another, and a more important, thing 

to show that such support, if forthcoming, will be effective. To do this it is 
necessary, in the present case, to be satisfied that in t];ie course of time the 
Indian L^motive Industry can be made self-eupporting, not only in regard 
to personnel but in regard to raw material. 

(IS) As already stated, the processes comprising the manufacture of locor 
motives are so various and complicated that it would be an impossibility tp 
undertake thenr all in the first yetir of operation of the works. This fact is 
recognised by the Railway Board in their Communique, No. 4624, 200, 9, 21. 

Construction of locomotives in India,” in which they state ^at the ]l^rd 
will expect tenderers to show that a reasonable proportion of the locomotive 
has been built in India, and that they must expect this condition to become 
more stringent as time goes on, 

(14) What component parts of a locomotive can be manufactured from 
raw material produced in India? What parts can be manufactured in India 
from imported raw material? What parts must be imported in a completely 
finished state? 

- For the purpose of answering these questions, the component parte of • 
h^motive may be classified in nine groups. (The approximate weights gjhrett 
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for each group are taken from the Specification of the Standard Ty^ Bengal 
North Western 2-8-0 Locomotive and Tender) : — 

^ Tons. 


(1) Iron Castings . 9*75 

(2) Steel Castings 16*05 

(3) Steel Plate Work— Ship quality, including angles 

and other sections 27*28 

(4) Boiler complete with internal fittings and Super- 

heater tubes, but without Smoke^x . 18*15 

(5) Steel Forgings, Acid Quality, for Motion work, 

etc 10*61 

(6) Steel Springs ' 2*34 

(7) Special Brass Fittings, Vacuum Brake Apparatus . 3*69 

(8) Qun Metal and Brass Castings, including Copper 

Tubes 1*52 

(9) Tyres and Axles 10*0 


The following paragraphs set out the position in India to-day in regard 
to the production of the raw materials necessary to the above groups of com- 
ponent parts, and in regard to the processes entailed in their manufacture. 

(16) Iron Oashntfs.— Subject to approval by Government inspection of the 
quality of the pig iron used, the Iron Castings could be produced in India. 
The Company propose to procure their castings from the Calraoni Engineer- 
ing Company at Tatanagar, whose works, we understand, have been inspected 
and passed as capable of producing the necessary quality of Castings required 
for locomotive work. Though many of the Castings are simple, the work 
required to produce cylinders is of a highly skilled order, and it must be 
taken as certain that, at the commencement of operations, a considerable 
proportion of throw-outs will unavoidably occur before a regular output of 
castings of the required perfection is achieved. Although this will involve 
the Company in additional initial expense, chiefly due to lost time by the 
main d’ceuvre, it is certain that, as soon as the initial difficulties have been 
overcome, there will be no insuperable difficulty in producing complete seta of 
castings, such as would compare with those produced anywhere in the world. 

It will therefore be seen that this group can be produced in a complete 
state from raw material produced by India. 

(16) Steel Castings.— It is understood that there are various foundries in 
India producing Steel Castings, and, subject to approval by Government of 
the source of supply and of the quality of the Castings, all the machining 
and finishing processes involved can be carried out at the Company’s works. 
Should it be found necessary at first to import the Castings, this could bo 
done in the rough, and all work on the Castings done at the Company’s 
Works. 

(17) Steel Plate Work.— Subject to approval by Government inspection of 

the Ship quality steel plates which the Company proposes to procure from 
kfessrs. The Tata Iron & Steel Company, there is no process of manufacture 
that cannot be carried out in the Company’s Works to finish these parts. 
This group, therefore, can be completely produced in India from Indian raw 
material. ~ ' 

(18) Boiler Complete with Firebox.— There are no plates of Boiler quality 

E reduced in India, and the work involved in the production of locomotive 
oilers is of a very bigh order. The Company do not propose at the present 
time to begin the manufacture of boilers at Tatanagar, but to lead up gradu- 
illy to their production. The training of the main d^auvre will be long and 
eos^, and although the Company are prepared to, and will, un^rtake it, 
it is felt that three years must elapse before they will be able to offer boilers 
made at Tatanagar to their Clients. In any case, for some years, the mato- 
rialifrom which the boilers are made will have to be imported. At present 
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OoiDpany intead to import’ toe boilers complete with fire boxes ready 
erection. 

(19) Steel For ffiriff 3. ^The only works in India capable of producing acid 
steel blooms or billets are the steel works attached to the Indian Ordnance 
Factories at Ishapur, but as we understand that surplus steel manufactured 
there is available for purchase by private parties, we hope to be able to assist 
in the consumption of this local supply, and thus to reduce the amount of 
imported material. Here again, however, allowance must be made for oon» 
siderable. expense in training the Staff to produce the heavy forgings required, 
and in the ^ginning many throw-outs, and much spoilt material, will inevit- 
ably result. The process of manufacture of the parts comprised in this group 
can, however, in the main be carried out at the Company’s wor^, %nd only 
such steel blooms and billets as cannot be purchased in India will have to be 
imported. . 

(20) Steel Springs.^We believe that a certain amount of spring steel can 
be obtained from the Indian Ordnance Works, and, in any case, a consider- 
able proportion of the work of making up can bo done in India. 

(21) Special Fittings . — Certain of the small fittings can be made complete 
in India. Others, which are proprietary articles, or manufactured under 
special licence, must, for the timo being be imported. 

(22) Gun Metal and Brass Castings . — ^These parts can be machined and 
finished from imported raw material, or, where possible, cast from scrap pro- 
cured in India. 

(23) Tyres and /Isrlej.— These must be imported at present, as in India the 
necessary mills do not, to our knowledge, exist. The machining and finishing 
can be done at iho Company’s works. 

(24) This general outline of the position of Locomotive Construction in 
India at the present moment demonstrates how nearly Indian resources at the 
present time are capable of producing the complete Locomotive. This Com- 
pany’s Works at Tatanagar have been built and equipped at great cost, and 
are capable of producing at least 200 locomotives per annum for the first two 
years, thereafter rising to 300-400 per annum. Within the limitations noted 
we feel sure that an inspection of our works and of the adjoining Calmoni 
Foundries, will convince the Board of our ability* to execute any Contract 
with which we are favoured. 

(26) Owing to the intimate connection of the Locomotive Industry with 
the basic Iron and Steel Industries, the question of the tariff which would 
enable the Company to commence work in competition with firms established 
outside India is a very difficult one. On the understanding that, in assisting 
the Company to begin work, the object would be to render India, in due 
tourse, entirely independent of outside sources of supply, it is essential to 
employ, wherever possible, such raw materials as are produced in India. The 
question of a Duty on these raw materials, vis., pig iron and steel plates, is,^ 
however, now under discuasion, and this makes it difficult to state definitely* 
to the Board the degree of protection which the Company will need if fhe 
industry is to stand on its feet. 

(26) The difficulty arises from the fact that any Import Duty put c 
iron and steel plates will be immediately reflected to its full, or nearly 
extent, in the enhanced price that the Company will have to pay for its raw 
materials either imported or purchased in India. The Company will thus be 
handicapped against its competitoi:8 established in Free Trade countries. 
Looking into the question in detail, it will be seen from the classified lists of 
components given above that the parts comprised in Groups 1 and 3> and 
possu^ ^ose in Groups 2, 6 and 6, would be manufactured^ completely from 
raw matsriM purchased from Indian sources, and would be subject to the 
increased price involved by a protective tariff, impos^j and rightly so, to 
protest i^e Indian producers. 

\ For the parts comprising Group 6 (acid steel blooms and billets) the 
would probably have at first to import a certain amount of the raw 
material and pay such Duty as might he imposed by Government with a view 



to enoonraging the estabUshment of a pnVate plant ultimatet^ ypable of 

S rodnoiiig them in India. The same remark applies to the parts comprising 
ronp 4. In their Communique No. 4624, 200, 9. 11, however, the Railway 
Board estimate the Government’s requirements ax 4CI0 complete locomotives 
and 400 new boilers per annumT from 1925 onwards. This programme, if 
carried out, would involve the purchase of 800 boilers per annum. Taking 
the Standard Bengal North Western 2-8-0 Type locomotive, the weight of 
Boiler plate quality steel required is about 8 tons per boiler, involving an 
annual requirement of 6,400 tons per annum. If a certain market for this 
was guaranteed, we believe it would be practicable to consider the installa- 
tion of a plant capable of producing plates of the required quality. Were 
this assured, the Company would expedite the training of the necessary staff 
for the manufacture of the boilers from the Indian raw material, and when 
that point was reached, India would be rendered entirely independent of out- 
side sources in so far as the manufacture of locomotives is concerned. Further, - 
there is no reason why, when the industry was firmly established, under 
capable direction and with the nec^sary skilled staff, India should not Iw in 
a position to manufacture locomotives for export, and should not be in a 
specially favourable position to compete in the Chinese and Far Bastei*n 
markets. Before this position can, however, be reached, it is necessa^ to 
consider in greater detail what immediate support the Government can justi- 
fiably give to this young industry during the years of its estabUshment, and 
for what period it will require the beneficent patronage and protection cf 
Government to enable it to overcome its initial difficulties. 

(28) The Board of the Company hope that they may take it as granted 
that they have established their good faith and dwire to fall in with the 
Government’s policy of the construction of locomotives in India, ina8mu<^ 
as they have erected and equipped at Tatanagar the present works with their 
great output capacity, and are now in a position to deal, without any undue 
‘delay, with any orders with which they may be favoured by Government. At 
present, practically the only customer to whom the Company can look is the 
Government, and it is thus to the Government alone at the present time that 
the Company must look for such protection and assistance as will enable it, 
in the course of time, to secure other customers in India. 

The Board feel that they are quite justified in asking the Tariff Board to 
recommend protection for the Locomotive Industry as a means of establishing 
the industry ; but that it is difficult to lay down a degree of protection that 
would allow the Company to exist in view of the intimate relation with the 
Iron and Steel industry. It will always be necessary to recognise that the 
Company will have to pay an enhanced price for its raw materials ; the actual 
amount of this surcharge being regulated by the Duty imposed on imported 
iron and steel. 

(29) In the case of motor cars, a duty of 30 per cent, has failed to estab- 
lish their manufacture in India, and as the difficulties which beset the loco- 
motive builder are both greater and more numerous, a much higher rate 
becomes not only advisable but, in the best interests of the people of India, 
necessary. It has been maintained that the expenditure on any given object 
of regular need purchased and built within the protected country, and thus 
employing that country’s resources, is equivalent to one half the same 
expenditure where the expenditure is remitted to a foreign country without 
the chance of any return benefit. This may or may not be true, and w# 
do not ask for 100 per cent, duty, but we hope that the Committee will 
recommend some mean between this figure and the 30 per cent, which has 
failed to tempt anyone to commence the manufacture of motor cars in India. 

<30) A farther important point that occurs in the Tariff question is that 
it is taken as certain that if a Tariff is imposed on the imported raw mate- 
rials of the Iron and Steel Industry it will be necessary to impose a Tariff 
tm the partially or wholly manufactured articles dependent on those raw 
materials; otherwise, there would be no object in imposing the Tariff on the 
ra# inaterials, as idl industries dependent on them would die out owing to 
free importation of the finished article. This Tarlff,^ if and wl^n imposed. 



will aff«o% tVs wlMvem it it compelled by absence of raw *mA(er!t], 

shortaffe, or imdereloped iratmng of the local main ji'ctuurtf to 'import from 
or par% manufactured, components of its locomoi^vee. 
Notably it this the case with Group 4 (all parts comprising the boiler, firebox, 
eto.). Should the Company hare to pay the full import Duty on these parts, 

™ be at no advantage as against its competitors who manufacture the 
whole looonkbtiye abroad and import it complete. To meet this point the 
Board feel justified in asking that no Duty shotild be put on component parts 
of locomotives imfiorted Into India, but destined for locomotives the con- 
strytion of which has been tendered for by Indian firms with established 
works in India, and who are fulfilling the requirements of the Government 
Oommuniqud, No. 4024, 200, 9, 21. 

It will be observed that this condition will only operate indavour of the 
Company during the first few years, as we consider it to be without doubt 
only a matter of time before India is able to produce steel plates of Boiler 
quality. In this case the completed boilers will be produced in India, and 
the Company will then be paying for the plates the enhanced price which 
the Indian producer will 1^ able to demand as tho result of the Tariff impo^ 
on importea plates. (This Tariff would, of course, be essential to encourage 
the establishment of a plant in India capable of producing plates of the 
quality required). 

(81) At tho present time a concerted effort is being made to kill the locfr* 
motive industry in India. Firms that have hitherto enjoyed the patronage 
of the Indian Government have entered on a price-cutting campaign with a 
view to making it impossible for an Indian firm to tender. Taking advantage 
of old established organisations, prices are now being quoted well below the 
cost of production. Transparently, the object of this is to make the tender 
of any Indian Company (saddled, as they must be, with the many difficulties 
consequent on the inception of an undertaking of this magnitude) appear ' 
ridiculously high and to creatte the impression that the manufacture of loco- 
motives in India is too expensive to be commercially sound. As an example 
of tho price of locomotives, the following may be given for the Standard 
Bengal North Western 2-8-0 locomotive and tender : — 


1920 , . . . 18,000 

1921 16,600 

1922 . . 6,120 


It is curious that this great marking down of prices should occur in the very 
year that an Indian Company is prepared to undertake the manufacture of 
locomotives in India, and its significance is obvious. 

(It is only fair to state that a considerable fall in the cost of labour and 
material occurred in 1922, but nothing in any way sufficient to warrant such 
a cutting of prices as then took place.) 

(82) This procedure, however, as must he obvious, cannot continue inde* 
finitely, for the simple reason that there is a limit to the loss that any firm or 
group of firms can sustain. (It may be remarked, in parenthesis, that it is 
believed that locomotives tendered for last year to the Railway Board at 
S6,120 are costing at least £6,000 to produce.) 

Prices will have to rise again and the comparison between the Indian and 
ordgn prices will not then show any such marked difference as would jffstify 
ipy withholding of assistance to companies establishing the industry in India. > 


(88) The Government of India has already made a great saving in the 
30 St of its locomotives by the mere, presence at Tatanagar of this Company’s 
worke, ready at a few weeks’ notice to commence the construction of looo- 
ibptives for such orders as the Government mig^t favour us with. We hope 
the Tariff Board will hear ^is point in mind, as though no doubt it la 
sxtremely desirahlh and right, both from the Government and tax-)pMr’i 
pqint of view, that their requirements should be bought at the lowes|J||MB>fo 
figure, the mefit which they are deriving in this regard is ne 
meat tempofaiy oharaoter, and muat hi the long ran, if theyj 



pt^$0(p iolW, IHToIto them » tabstantially higher expenditure, betides 
Iiltiliiiill; the negation of thdr declared policy of eatablishing thb l^motiTe 
^industry in India. To hold over the heads of tenderers established ontside 
lii^ia, eritii a view to obtaining lower qnotations, the presence of a works 
that can turn out the required number of locomotives in India, cannot estab- 
lish the industry in India. This can only be done by giving the Indian 
Ck>mpany orders at inch a price that it can, at least, function without loss, 

(84) This Company satTsfies all the conditions which entitle a new indu»< 
try to the protection and patronage of Government. It is registered in India, 
its oi^ital is in Rupees, subscribed jointly by British and Indian capitalists, 
it has a majori^ of Indian gentlemen on its Board of Directors, and it has 
not hesitated, where all others held back, to construct and equip its works, 
complete in every detail, immediately the Government notified the construc- 
tion of locomotives in India as its considered policy. In granting the prot^ 
tion asked for, the Government of India will not only be giving material 
efleot to the principles laid down by themselves for future action, but they 
will also be respecting the feelings of the people of India as reflected in the 
Report of the Fiscal Commission. 

(36) It may be recalled that during the debate in the Legislative Assembly 
on the 3nd March, 1922, on the Resolution moved by Sir Vithaldas Thocker- 
say recommending that measures should be taken to provide that as large an 
amount as possible of the 160 Crores set aside for the rehabilitation of Rail- 
ways during the next five years should be spent in India, it ww sta^ on 
behalf of Government that the settled policy of the Government in India was 
to grant concessions to such 'firms as have a Rupee capital, etc., etc. The 
Fiscal Commission cites this declaration of policy with approval and appear 
definitely to suggest that as long as a company satisfies all the conditions 
which the Peninsular Locomotive Company satisfies, the Government would 
be perfectly justified in granting it a monopoly, subsidy, bounty or licence, 
to act as Public Utility Company — that it would bo justified, indeed, in grant- 
ing any or all of those concessions as tho circumstances of the case^ might 
warrant. 

(36) Even in the Minute of Dissent appended to the Fiwal Commission^ 
Report, it is found that Sir F. NicholMU is quoted with approval, as 
follows : — 


** I beg to record my strong opinion that in the matter of Indian Indus- 
tries, we are bound to consider Indian interests firstly, secondly 
and thirdly. ... I mean by firstly, that the local raw products 
should be utilised etc.” 

The signatcries to this Minute have entirely associated themselves with the 
rest of their colleagues as regards the conditions subject to which Sir F. 
Kicholson’s opinion should prevail. Those conditions are that a company 
•hould be incorporated and Registered in India with Rupee Capital, that 
there should be a reasonable proportion of Indian Directors on the Board and 
that reasonable facilities should be given for training Indian apprentices.” 
These conditions are fulfilled in every detail by this Company. 

(87) To conclude, the grounds on which the Company feel jostled in ask- 
ing the Board to recommend such a Duty on import^ locomotives as will 
permit the Company to tender successfully against its competitors established 
outside India, are as follows : — 

(1) To render India completely independent of foreign sources of supply 

as regards locomotives both in times of peace and war. 

(2) To educate Indian workmen in the construction of locomotives, so 

that in tho near future they may be capable of producing an 
article that will not only supply the Home demand, but be able 
to oompete in lereifit marketa with the finna eatablidied in otner 
oountrMa. 

provide a industry for Indian raw materials that will 

^ a large annual proauot^ pf Ippn and steel, and thtfi' 

’ T 
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proTide the Cdtapanies operating; troa and attel^WPrti mm 
' oontinnoiis deninnd for their prodhote. *" 

(4) To ffttablish tuch a demand for plates of boiler quality as will war- 
rant the installation of the necessary furnaces and plant for their 
production. 

(d) To afford Indian Students of Mechanical Engineering such oppor- 
tunities of practical training as to render it unnecessaij for them 
to go abroad for this purpose. 

(6) To check) if not actually to stop, the continuous drain of money 
from India to pay for imported locomotives and parts. 

On these grounds it is with confidence that the Board of the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company have the honour to submit to the Tariff Board their 
petition that the Tariff Board will recommend to the Governmefit of India 
^at protection to the Indiaq Locomotive Industry may Ije forthwith granted 
t in the form of an Import Duty, to be levied on all imported locomotives and 
component parts, to such an extent, and for such a period as the Tariff 
Bqard may feel convinced is necessary, to protect the industry during the 
gears of its establishment, against its competitors established outside India, 
and furthermore the Board petition that such component parts as may be 
destined for locomotives iio be supplied to Government or Indian purchasers 
end for which orders have been given to Indian firms fulfilling the conditions 
required by the Government in their Communique No. 4624, 200, 9, 21, may 
be imported by such firms free of all duty. 


Siaiemeni ll.^Communiqui, dated September SOth^ 1921. 

In'pursuance of their expressed policy of making India as far as possible 
independent of outside sources in the supply of materials for railways, the 
Government of India have had under consideration the question of the con- 
struction of liocomotive EnginesWn India, and they are now in a position to 
give a general undertaking that tenders will be invited annually in India for 
all the railway locomotives and locomotive boilers required by Government 
during the 12 years commencing with 1923. 

It is estimated that the average annual requirements of Government will 
be 160 locomotive engines and 1^ additional boilers during 1928 and 1924, 
and thereafter 400 locomotives and 400 additional boilers. 

The first lenders will be invited on 1st October 1922. 

The following general conditions will be observed: — 

(a) The invitation to tender will be published simultaneously in India 

and England, and will remain open for at least three mbnljis. 

(b) The qualities of the article offered must satisfy in every respect 

the speoifioations laid down. 

(e) The prices in the case of tenders made in Ifidia must compare not 
unfavourably with the imported article. 

(d) Tenderers in India must satisfy Government in the earlier yq^iri 
that an appreciable part of the manufacturing will be done in 
India. This condition may be expected to become gradually 
more stringent, until eventually tenoerers, in order to be success- 
ful, will Ira required to show that they can carry out in their 
works in India all prooesses usually carried out in looomotive 
works in England. 

(s) Goverameni will reserve the rijdit to insist that the premos^ 
sources of supply of parts which cannot be uanufacraMn in 
India, should m stated in the tender, and should be "w S il \o 
their approval. 



(/) iSfiDvermnent will reserve the right of inspeotion at any |^e of the 
prooese Of mantfaotnre, hoik in India and elsewhere. 

(p) Firms reoeivin^rdera in India will be expected to provide facili- 
ties in their Works for l^e training of Indian technical students, 
and where sttdi firms have their main works outside India, oi 
are subsidiary companies promoted by or closely connected wiil 
firms which have their main works outside India, they will b< 
expect^ to provide thereat similar facilities for students recom< 
mended by the High Commissioner for India in London. 

Firms interested in the above announcement are invited to apply foi 
further information, either to the Secretary, Railway Department, India, oi 
to the High Commissioner for India, London. , 


Btatement III.~^Letter, dated SOth December 19tS, from the Chairman^ OPd 
Managing Director of the Peninsvlar Locomotive Oompany to the Tarif 
Board, giving additional information asked for. 

With reference to the further information required by Mr. Qinwala at th< 
meeting of the Tariff Board to-day, we beg to submit the following for con 
sideration ; — 

(1) Wo estimate that the cost of erecting this Company’s Plant ai 

Tatanagar is approximately 35 per cent.- in excess of the costol 
• putting down the same Plant in Great Britain. 

(2) We estimate the cost of the 2-8-0 type liocomotive and Tender f.o.b 

English Port at £6,i00. We further estimate that the additiona 
cost of manufacturing the same Locomotive in India is ai 
follows : — 

£ 

(a) Freight, Landing Charges, Carriage, etc., on 

imported parts, i.e.. Boiler; Wheels and Axles; 

Special Fittings, eto. English "^port to 
Tatanagar . 240 

(b) Extra cost of purchasing materials in India, i.e.. 

Steel Plates and Sections ; Castings, eto . . 253 

(c) To cost of Patterns, Jigs, Gauges, Templates, 

Drawings, etc., for 1 Loco. £7,600. Spread over 
50 Locos, each 150 

(d) Iron Castings.—Cost to British manufacturer for 

machining, including supervision and shop 
charges £570. Estimated cost in India includ- 
ing supervision, shop charges; allowances for 
lost time, spoilt material, etc., £1,026, 

Balance 456 

(e) Steel Castings.— Coet to British manufacturer for 

machining, including supervision and shop 
charges £472. Estimated cost in India includ- 
ing supervision, shop charges; allowances for 
lost time, spoilt material, etc., £900 428 

(/) Steel Flateworh, ete.—Coet to British manufac- 
turer for machining, including supervision and 
shop charges £476. Estimate cost in India 
including supervision, shop charges ; allowances 
for lost time, ^ilt material, eto.| £^800 824 



• ffUsf to BriMih . 

fyr pwmjung, including TOpervisipn and 
<£^gM BfiiimatM cost in Iiulia include 
ing lup^uioOf iliop chargee } allowances tor 
lost time, spoilt material, eto«, £1,200 
(M Fifim, Er4ctm aiwl Painting. to British 
manufaotprar for machining, inclumng super* 
rision apd shop charges £679. Estimated cost 
in India including supervision, shop charges; 
allowances for lost time, spoilt material, etc., 
£ 1,100 ........ 

making a total of £2,768-0^. I 


874 


628 


(8) We estimate that during the first few years the proportion of 
charges for covenanted labour at Tatanagar including super- 
vision will be approximately 16 per cent, of the total wage bill. 
Oliis percentage w^ decrease as the Indian Staff become more 
eAoient and the output increases. 



Oral evidence of Mr. H. L. REED, represent in g 
Uie Peninsular Locomotive Co. Ltd., recorded at 
Jamshedpur on the 20th December 1923. 

Pruid^nt. — Mr. Reed, you are the Managing Director of the Peninsular Lo- 
x)motive Company: 

Mr, Reed. — 1 am the Chairman and Managing Director. 

President. — Can you tell us when the Company was first established? 

Mr. Reed. — The idea started as soon as the Government of India issued their 
communique No. 4624/200 in September 1921.* That was the origin of the Com- 
pany. 

President. — Then the Company must have been established almost immediately 
after«that? 

Mr. Reed. — Yes, December 6th, 1921. 

President. — The capital of the Company is Rs. 60 lakhs? 

Mr, Reed. — Yes. 

President, — Has that proved sufficient to complete the works? 

Mr. Reed. — Yes. It is really a little iimre than sufficieiit. 60 lakhs would have 
been ample. 

President. — Rs. 60 lakhs leave.s a margin for your working capital? 

Mr, Reed . — Yes. 

President . — Is it entirely in ordinary shares? 

Mr. Reed . — Ye.s, all ordinary shares, there are no preference shares. 

What is the capacity of the works at present; how many locomo- 
tives can you deal with in a year ? Assuming that your labour was already trained, 
how many locomotives would you bo able to produce? 

Mr. lift'd . — I have no hesitation in saying about 300 locomotives a year. 

president. — You think you couhl do that number, provided you had a properlji 
trained labour staff, without any increased capital expenditure: 

Mr, Reed. — Yes. 

President. — Of cour.se it is obvious that the amount of v^’ork you can get out 
of a plant depends on the quality of the .staff employed to get it. 

Mr. Reed. — We could not do it in the first year or the second, hut I think in 
the third year T should be prepared to say that we should be able to work up to 
that capacity. 

President . — Wo have had a good deal of evidence from various firmB> not a» 
regards locomotives, but as regards other things, which indicate that the expecta- 
tions as to the rate at which you could develop are rather apt to be falsified, and 
wo have had evidence from tlie IJ. B. and C. 1. Railway who make their metre 
gauge locomotives at Aimere. Sir Henry Freeland was giving evidence about 
wagons, r think that they knew from their experience that it was necessary 
to proceed by degrees and develop gradually. The difficulty of training the 
labour is a real one and you cannot expect to reap the results just at once. That 
is a matter which the experience ot the future will settle, but I think it is dan- 
gerous to pitch expectations too liigh. 

Mr, Reed.^Yw. 

President.-— Yovi have told us that the Managing Agents of the firm are Messrs. 
Kerr Stuart k Company Ltd.? 

Mr, Reed. — ^Yes. 

President.— Y<m are yourself the liead of Messrs. Kerr Stuart and Co. ? 

Mr. Reed.— I am the Chairman and Managing Director of Messrs. Kerr. Stuart 
and Co. 


* See Statement II. 
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President. — I take it that the experience of that firm will be at the disposal 
of the CSompany out here? 

Mr. Seed. — Absolutely. 

President. — It is imj^rtant in the establishment of a new industry to find out 
whether the best technical advice is available at once. Is it an old established 
firm, Messrs. Kerr Stuart and Co.? 

Mr. Heed. — ^Yes, and we have also had much experience of the construction of 
locomotives for India. 

President. — Can you tell us if it is only locomotives that Kerr Stuart and Co. 
make? « 

Mr. Heed. — Also wagons. 

President.— ^Cnn you give us the approximate figure for youiw outturn— an aver- 
ago» if possible, not for any particular year? 

Mr. Iteed.—Ow wa^n output is about 40 per week and I should say our 
locomotive output would be about 3 a week. We could do more if the proportion 
of smaller locomotives were larger. 

President. — So far as I understand, the Peninsular Locomotive Co. have 
actually made no locomotives up to date? 

Mr. Heed. — No, because it received no orders up to date. There was an effort 
made by the Railway Board last year to come to terms with the Company. My 
predecessor dealt with it, but the Railway Board and my predecessor did not 
agree as to the terms. 

President. — Can you tell us just what the offer was? 

Mr. Reed. — May I refer to this correspondence? Mr. Chase of the Railway 
Board communicating the minutes of a meeting held with my predecessor at Delhi 
on the 7th November 1923 — on the subject of 2-8-0 locomotives— states “The 
lowest price tendered was £6,120 f.o.b. English port.“ Mr. Chase offered the fol- 
lowing,— “1 offered £7,200 ‘for the 2-8-0 locomotives; f.o.b. English port price— 
£5,120 plus freight, erection etc., bringing it to £5 ,<d 0 and 25 per cent, on to the 
latter figure making a total of £7,200 per locomotive, “ but the Company was not 
prepareu to accept thi.s offer. 

President. — How many were offered? 

Mr. Reed. — 65. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What was your offer? 

/ Mr. Reed. — Our offer was to construct them on cost basis p^us 8 per cent. 

Mr. Qinwala. — What was your estimate of the eventual cost? 

Mr. Reed. — We had no time to prepare the actual estimate as there was no 
time to communicate with London and my predecessor was only able to make a 
rough estimate. 

Mr. Afaflier.— The figure of £7,200 is alaiut 4Q per cent, above the price which 
would have been received by the English firm? 

Mr. Retd.— Yes. 

President.— T\ie Company have not yet, I understand, engaged their European 

staff? 

Mr, i?eed.— The greater part of the European staff has been engaged and are 
working at our works at Stoke-on-Trent and we have only to cable and ftiey will 
be here directly. 

President. — I was thinking actually more of their coming out. 

Mr. Reed. — If we are able to employ them here they are able to come out by 
the next boat. 

President.— As soon as you are in a position to start the works? 

Mr. Rted.—J\uki is right. 

President— What is your estimate of the total number of Europeans yon wiU 
require at the start? 

Mr. Peed.-About 60. 
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Pre9idtnt,'-^t coarstt th« namb«r might be expected to diminish m tftne went 
on? 

Mr. iifccd.— We shall take them on 6 year contracts. We may have a few more 
to add if we get orders exceeding 50 locomotives. For every four locomotives 
exceeding 50 we shall have to add 2 more European erectors. 

"resideiU.—Turnihg to the representation the opening paragraphs are concerned 
mainly with the advantages to tne country to have a Lx^motive industry estab- 
lished in India and I see that you emphasize the advantages,, of that industry from 
the point of view of training Indians in engineering generally. 

Mr. Heed. — Yes. 

President. — All that I want to suggest to you about that is that perhaps you 
put your case rather high, when you say that practical experience can be obtained 
in only a Locomotive works. 

Mr. Reed. — In the construction of Locomotives I think more types of labour are 
employed than in any other industry. 

President. — If it had merely been that this practical experience could be better 
obtained in the Locomotive works that would m all right, but 1 think it going a 
little far to say that it can be obtained only in locomotive works. However, thew 
earlier paragraphs are mainlv devoted to general questions and I don't think it 
is necessary to go very deepfy into them. But turning now to paragraphs 7 and 
8 you are dealing with the advantage to India of nurchasing locomotives in India 
instead of purchasing them abroad. Well, a good many of the arguments seem to 
be general arguments on the question of protection and free trade. For instance 
7(6) *‘the costs of remittance in the case of purchases abroad represents a subs- 
tantial loss in interest on capital.” In so far as that is concerned, that would 
apply to anything else equally. 

Mr. Reed. — I am not saying it doesn’t : if it applies to other things it applies 
as much to the case of the Locomotive industry. That is all I want to say. 

President. — But the general policy of the Government of India has already been 
laid down and the Board — fortunately — are not required to go deeply into the 
general question of free trade and protection. But there is one point in 7(a) 
which I may draw attention to, ”Tn India, the Hupee will always remain a Rupee, 
and not a varying part of a Dollar, Sovereign or other foreign unit.” I wish that 
it would. That has not been our experience in the last 10 years. It has to be 
remembered that, if similar fluctuations take place in the rupee in future, it may 
affect the value of the rupee in this country verv deeply. If the exchange value 
varies greatly it must affect the rise and fall of prices in this country. 

Mr. /feed.— Yes. 

President. — As regards 7(c) you mention alien inspection as one of the dis- 
advantages of the present system. After all surely the main point about inspeo 
tion is that it should be properly done. 

Mr. Reed. — This is the point I wish to raise. If the locomotives were ordered 
in Switzerland, Germany or Italy in each case Government should employ an 
inspector in those countries whereas locomotives built in India would require 
Indian inspection. 

Mr. Mather. — The practice when materials of that kind are ordered in Conti- 
nental countries is that the Director General of Stores in India employs an Eng- 
lish inspecting firm to do the inspection. 

Mr. Reed. — But not an Indian firm. 

Mr. Mather.— The inspection is generally done ^ the Consulting Engineer to 
State Railways under the direction of the High Commissioner for Inaia and 
they are directly under the control of the Indian authorities. The ins^tior 
is done by the same organization that would inspect locomotives built in England 

President.— Y<m see until the industry has been established and Indians them 
selves have acquired experience as regards locomotives, it seems to me unavoid 
able that the actual inaction should be done by someone who is not an tndiai 
because there is no Indum qualified to do it. 

Mr. Reed. — He cannot be qualified unless the industry starts. 

Prestdent.— Quite so. Then in 7 (/) you mention " Carriage of * grosr * ai 
against the run on own wheels of *n^tt’ weight only.” That is to say, 1 tghi 
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it, if the Works are established all that you have te convey wiU be mtwiala 
that cimnot be obtained in this country instead of the whole weight of the loco' 
motive ? 

Mr. iZeed.— Yes. 

Preiident. — The indirect advantage that you mention in paragraph 8 is again a 
general argument for the encouragement of industries in India. 

Mr. Reed. — That is so. 

President. — In paragraph 9 you begin by mentioning that “the construction 
of locomotives is a hignlv developed fabricated industry, dependent in ite wigin 
on a sufficient suppW of the necessary raw materials of the industrv Then 
again, The conversion of each of these into the finished product involves many 
complicated processes performed by a series of highljr skilled workmen, grwt 
experience being necessary in each of the various operations to ensure the quality 
of the final product. Even in Great Britain where there has been no lack of 
skilled labour, it has taken the firms manufacturing locomotives many years so 
to train and perfect the staffs as to bring their work to its present high pitch 
of perfection.*’ There again, if even in Great Britain they have taken some 
time to reach that standard, in India it will surely take longer time to reach 
the same standard? You say “from the inception of its undertaking this Com- 
pany must have incurred in the past, and will incur in the future, a heavy ex- 
penditure under this head.” But you have not yet started making locomotives 
at all? 

Mr. Reed. — We have incurred very heavy capital expenditure in putting up 
the works. 

President. — Exactly, but all that has gone before. This paragraph is on the 
ouestion of turning out locomotives out of the raw materials. It hardly comes 
n your capital expenditure because any firm that started to make locomotives 
irilf have to incur capital expenditure and you say nothing to suggest that your 
apital expenditure in this country will be higher than in England except that 
reight and duty would go. into it. 

Mr. Reed, — Yes. It must necessarily be higher by that amount. 

President. — I just wanted to allude to that to clear up the point that the 
!)ompany has not yet started to manufacture locomotives in India. Then, in 
)aragraphs 10 and 11 you go on to say thkt, although you are confident that it 
vould be possible to establish the firm in India, still there would be a period 
>f years before you could compete with the British or foreign manufacturers 
vithout assistance from Government. T think there is not really very much to 
»e said about that except that when you are starting a new industry in India, 
ipecially at a time ^vhen the bottom has fallen out of the market in many in- 
Ittstries, it is very difficult for the industry to carry on. 

Mr. Reed. — We are really at a disadvantage as compared with the importers. 
If we started at the present time, raw materials that we cannot secure in India 
we shall have to pay 10 per cent, import duty qp. The approximate amount of 
raw material in a locomotive is 40 per cent, of the value of the completed pro- 
duct. Therefore there will he 4 per cent, duty equally on the total cost of the 
looomptive that we should be charged. The only protection that is extended at 
present is 2^ cent . ; therefore we have per cent, disadvantage as compared 
to the foreign importer and it would be quite iimpossible to consider oven the 
manufacture of locomotives under the present tariff conditions. ^ 

President. — ^And of course at present, under a ruling of the Bombay High 
Court, the Company managed railways are not paying that 2^ per cent. ? 

Mr. iJeed.—Yes. 

PresWenf. — ^You next go on to India’s reserve of raw material for the loco- 
motive industry and I think I had better mention oUe point that I wish to clear 
np. There is no proposal before the Board for increasing the duty on iron 
OMiiingi; nobody > has asked for it. Indeed all the evidence that we have goes 
to show that no protection whatever is needed; for India can undersell several 
other countries in that matter. 

Iff, Resd > — That js what we have found out from quotations we have bad. 
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Pftiidtnt . — Steel castings is the next iUm you mention. They ar% produced m 
India at present on a comparatively small scale by one or two firms. I see tJiat 
they form an important item in the total amount of steel. 

Mr, Retd.— Ahoni 16 per cent, of the toUl weight of the locomotive. 

Mr. Mather. — 16 per cent, of the total weight? 

Mr. Retd.— And about 10 per cent, of the toUl value of the locomotive. 

Preeident. — The point 1 want to get at is, is it 10 per cent, of the value of the 
material or 10 per cent, of i..e value of the locomotive completed? 

Mr. Reed. — They amount to 10 per cent, of the value of the locomotive com- 
pleted. 

President. — Steel plate work which includes structural shapes as well, I take 
it, you expect to get from the Tata Co.? 

Mr. Reed.— Yes. 

President. — You are satisfied that they will turn out the quality you require? 

Mr. Reed. — V’es, all the sizes. 

President. — Immediately ahead of the table in piu'.igraph 14 you say *'(The 
approximate weiglits given for each group are taken from the Specification of the 
Standard Type Bengal North-Western 2-8-0 Locomotive and Tender).” ‘Bengal 
North-Western’ — is that any reference to the B. & N. W. Railway? 

Mr. Reed. — That is wluil the Oovornment asked for in their tenders. 

President. — Is it a broad gauge engine? 

Mr. Reed. — Yes. 

President. — Then it has nothing to do with the Company because its line is 
metro gauge. You arc thinking of broad gauge locomotives? 

Mr. Reed. — Yes. 

President. — Evidently it is simply a name given to this typo of locomotive? 

Mr. Reed . — Ye.s. 

President. — After the steel plate work the next item is “Boiler complete with 
internal fittings and superheater tubes, but without smoke box.'* For the pre- 
sent you propose to import tlie boilers? 

Mr. Reed, — We propose to import them witii the fire boxes, tubes, super- 
heaters and regulators. 

President. — Later on, you hope to be able to start the manufacture of boilers. 

Mr. Reed . — There is n(»thing to stop it so fur as I can see, except that there 
is no chance of procuring acid quality steel plates. 

President. — There is a possibility, I gather, that in future the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co. might begin to manufacture boiler plates, but they don’t do so 
now. 

Mr. Reed. — No, they don’t. As far as wo are concerned, it would depend on 
the number of boilers ordered. Tf sufficient were ordered we should be quite 
prepared to put up boiler shops with all the necessary equipment. Qovernment 
have stated in their communique that next year onwards their requirements 
would be 800 boilers per annum, 400 locomotives and 400 additional boilers. If 
we could compete for the whole of this, we should be quite prepared to put up 
the necessary plant. 

President. — There would still be the question whether it would pay Tata’s to 
start the manufacture of boiler plates. 

Mr. Retd. — ^We might import them. 

President. — That would be a separate matter. The ultimate aim is that the 
whole thing shonld be produced in India. 

Mr. Reed.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Conld boiler plate be made out of basic steel? 

Mr. Government will not accept them under any circumstances. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In that case Tata’s conld not make them. 

Mf> i^eerf.— fNot at present. 
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PretidenU^'l^oi only nt prosent, but at any time, if acid steel is required. 

Mr. Mather. — There is no prospect of Tata’s making any acid steeL 1 
thought that there was an alternative specification. 

Mr. Seed. — Government won’t accept boilers made of basic steel. A great 
many boilers have been made out of basic steel. 

Pretident. — It is a point of some importance because, as far as I understand 
the case, there is really no prospect of acid steel being produced in India. 

Mr. Reed. — It means^that it has got to be imported. 

Mr. Mather.^Yon would not get acid steel plates in India. There is no 
prospect. 

Pretident. — If the plates cannot be made of basic steel, it mu^ bb at any rate 
a very long time before there is any possibility of making boiler plates in India 
because natural conditions' do not admit of it. 

Mr. Seed.^lt we are to make complete locomotives, we shall have to import 
boiler plates and manufacture boilers here, unless Government agree to accept' 
plates made of basic steel which at present they don’t. 

Pretident. — If it could be proved to be a paying thing, it might eventually 
be a sound policy to make boilers out of imported plates. It is not however of 
the same importance to the country as if the raw material could be produced 
locally. 

Mr. That is quite true. 

President. — It means that, if sea communications were cut off, you would be 
brought to a standstill. 

Mr. Reed. — Undoubtedly, good boilers could be made of good basic steel plates. 
If you had trained men available, you could make all the boilers required of such 
steel as Tata’s could produce. 

Mr. Oinuala. — Are such boilers in use in railways? 

Mr. /('eerf.— During the war Consulting Engineers of British Railways used 
basic steel on certain occasions. 

Mr. (rinu’ciia.— Have you traced the history of how they have done? 

Mr. Reed . — There are very many instancee. They have been working for the 
last four years. 

Mr. Ginwida. — What is the life of a boiler? 

Mr. Reed.—^ to 10 years. 

Mr. Ginwala.— You say that for the last four years they have been working 
with boilers made of basic steel. Do you know whether there has been any com* 
plaint or not? 

Afr. Reed . — I do not know of any. 

President.— Do you know what the practice is in other countries at all? Do 
other countries permit basio steel? 

Mr. Peed.— In America they use steel fire boxes, but about basic steel boilers 
I do not know. 

Pretident. — Steel forgings also must be of acid quality? 

Mr. Peed— Yes. 

PreetdeiU.— Is the objection to using basic steel in this case as strong St even 
stronger? 

Mr. Peed.— Stronger. 

President.— So that at any rate as things are at present there is no likelihood 
of these things being made in India, 

Ur. Peed.— We are in communication with the Government steel factory at 
Ichapore on the subject. The Government factory is quite capable of producing 
acid steel blooms and billets. 

Preeident.— How are they in a position to do that? 

Mr. Mather. — They make acid steel to a certain eztwit for shells and for 
various other articles of munitions. They import Hematite pig iron for that. 



Ur, Ouiwala . — It would not neoeuarily be much cheaper than the importe<f 
aieeL • 

Ur, i?eed.~No. 

Ur. Oinwcia . — ^The chances are that it won’t be. 

President, — All I am trying to ascertain at present is which of the various 
parts of a locomotive can, and which probably cannot, be made of Indian mate- 
rial within a reasonable time. Of course if it happened to suit you and the 
Ichapore people, it might pay them to supply you with acid steel forgings for 
the reason that it keeps their works occupied in peace time and therefore reduces 
the cost of the plant that they have to put down for war . purposes. But there 
will be this difficultv that when the war came, they would cease to supply you, 
as they would be fully occupied with munitions work and would be using all the 
steel they could produce for their own purpose. 

Mr. i^eed.— Yes. 

/Vesiden^.— What about spring steel? 

Mr. Reed. — The same applies. 

President. — Here also it would have to come from Ichapore! There is no 
other source from which it can come at present! 

Mr. /feed.— No. 

President. — Then, as regards brass fittings and vacum brake apparatus I 
take it that it is not likely that anybody will put up a plant for making these. 

Mr. Heed. — I should not say so. 

President. — These again would have to be imported. 

Mr. /feed.— Yes. 

President. — What about tires and axles! 

Mr. Reed. — They must be imported too. 

President. — One firm whom we examined about wagons told us that they had 
thougiit of putting up works for the manufacture of wheels and axles from basic 
steel. 

Mr. Mather . — It depends on the kind of work they were doing it for. It 
depends on the specification. 

President. — I think that basic steel is permitted as an alternative. 

Mr. Mather. — There is an alternative British standard snecification which does 
permit basic steel to be used for these purposes. It entirely rests with the Con- 
sulting Engineer of a particular railway to decide whether the traffic conditions 
are such that it can be adopted. 

President. — Is basic steel allowed at all for locomotives? 

Mr. Reed. — Not for locomotives. 

President. — Then that really stands in the same position as forgings? 

Mr. Reed. — ^Yes. 

President. — In para. 24 you tell us that your works are capable of producing 
at least 200 locomotives per annum for the first two years and thereafter rising to 
300 to 400 per annum. Well, I have no doubt at all, that, as far as the plant 
is concerned, that is so, but there is the question to be taken into account that 
it may not be possible to make as rapid a progress as you expect. 

Mr. Reed. — Quite. 

President.— It is not a point of great importance, but if Government decidet 
to give assistance, they must be prepared to realise that the experimental period 
may fairly be prolonged. 

Mr. Reed. — Yes. 

President.'^ln paragraph 26 yon say *It will be seen from the classified list of 
component parts given above that the parts comprised in groups (1) and (3) and 
possibly those in mups (2), and (o) would oe manufactured con^iletely fron 
raw material purcnased from Indian sources and would be subject to increased 
price involved by a protective tariff imposed and rightly so to protect the Indiai 
producers.* As regards (1) I have alraedy pointed out that that does not arise. 
As long as forgings and fringe are not prodnped in India it would not arise ii 
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their case ahK>; that is to say, they will be, unless some special arrangement werA 
made, subject to the ordinary revenue duty. There would be no' ^[uestion of 
protecting them until there was somethinog to protect. 

Mr. Bud. — Quite so. 

Pre$ident. — ^Do you intend to import the springs or to make the springs out 
of imported steel? 

Mr, Heed. — In the first instance we shall have to import them. * This of course 
would lead up to manufacturing them here. 

Pnaident. — It would depend on the progress you are making and on the 
number of locomotives you are making? 

Mr. Reed. — Exactly. 

President. — If you are not getting a sufficient number of orders, probably it 
would not be worth your while. 

Mr. Heed. — No. It turns on the possibility of giving continuous employment 
to people who are instructed in that particular branch. If their employment is 
not going to be continuous they will be an indifferent asset. 

President. — You would not get full value out of them. 

Mr. Seed.— "Ho. 

President. — In paragraph 28, you go on to say that the Board feel that they are 
quite justified in asking the Tariff Board to recommend protection for the loco- 
motive industry as a means of establishing the industry, but that it is difficult 
to lay down a degree of protection that would allow tlie company to exist in view 
of the intimate rmation with the iron and steel industry. There is a further diffi- 
culty in the Board making a recommendation as regards protection in the form 
of tariff duty at present. Quite apart from the effect which our general recom- 
mendations about protection for steel might have on the locomotive industry, you 
are hardly in a position to tell us the amount of protection you require. 

Mr. Reed. — It is very difficult to say. 

President. — In your representation, you have not found it possible to make 
a specific suggestion. 

Mr. Reed. — It is difficult to make any suggestion until the plant has operated 
for one year and the actual cost of locomotives made in India has been ascertained. 

President. — I fully recognise the difficulty. If it is difficult for you it is 
still more difficult for us. Until there ai’e Some actual cost figures before us 
which can give us some idea as to how the thing is likely to go, it is hardly pos- 
sible to deal with it on those particular lines. 

Mr. Reed. — Quite so. 

President. — One would be shooting in the dark and one might shoot completely 
wrong. 

Mr. Reed. — There are two things that govern it, if 1 may say so. The first 
is what degree of protection, if any, is recommended on steel and secondly how 
clause (d) of the Government’s communique will operate. The clause in question* 
is this : “Tenderers in India must satisfy Government in the earlier years that 
an appreciable part of the manufacturing will be done in India. This condition 
may be expected to become gradually more stringent until eventually tenderers, 
in order to be successful, will ne required to show that they can carry out in their 
works in India all processes usually carried out in locomotive works *^in England.” 
It is quite evident that Government fairly recognise that it is impossible 
to commence the construction of complete locomotive in Intdia 

in the first year and that a very considerable perioa will hai% to 

elapse before sufficient skilled men are available for the complete construction of 
an engine. If Government were to insist on the entire construction of locomo- 
tives in our works in the first year, I think that such a degtee of protection 
would have to be given to make the construction possible that » could nardly be 
considered. 

President, — ^Lookins at it from another point of view, I think that the number 
of locomotives you wul be able to construct in the first year would ^ quite a 
snuiU percantage of the total demand in view of the necessity of training your 
Xndiaii labour. 

Mr. J2esd.-Quite so. 


• See Statement II. 
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Pfuidtnt . — ^There is no partionUr point, is there, in making the Company 
anaged railways pay a higher price for their locomotives when you will be de* 
indent on the direct orders of the Railway Board? 

Mr. ^eed.— No. 

President, — Larger prices would have to be paid by the community generally 

a duty were impost but at that stage the public would not be gettmg any 
luivaleni advantage. 

Mr, Heed, — 1 quite see the point. "What 1 wanted to say was this. It is very 
ard to say what Government actually mean — I do not know — I have not seen 
le Railway Board — by this sentence “Tenderers in India must satisfy Government 
1 the earlier years mat an appreciable part of me manufacturing will bo done lo 
ndia." If a period of 7 to 10 years were allowed for the complete manufac- 
ire to come into operation in India and, if we were allowed in the meantime to 
nport free of duty such component parts as could not be manufactured at Ta^ 
agar, I should say that a rate of duty on the finished production of 40 to 60 
er cent, would be sufficient to enable us to establish the industry. 

President, — During that period? 

Mr, Retd. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you mean the whole period of 7 to 10 years? 

Mr. Reed. — I won’t commit myself to that, but at the end of five years reduc* 
ion could be considered. 

President. — As regards the purchase of locomotives; looking at the question 
iroadly, Government is practically almost the sole purchaser. This is true even 
1 the case of Company managed railways, because Government take the lion’s 
hare of the surplus profits. It is conceivable that, in view of that, it might be 
bought undesirable to give protection in the form of tariff duty. 11 it is defi- 
litely decided to encourage the manufacture of locomotives, the easiest way is 
0 give a bounty or — which comes to the same thing — a certain percentage over 
he prices of imported locomotives. 

Mr. Retd. — So far as the company is concerned, both methods would be equally 
uitable. 

President. — You mentioned that a duty of 40 to 60 per cent, would probably 
>e reauired and that on the assumption that you could get your raw materials 
ree oi duty : that is, only until you have actually manufactured some locomotives. 
That is still in the air. 

Mr. Reed. — Yes. 

President. — It may prove to bo a right estimate, it may prove to be excessive 
ir it may prove to ne inadequate. It is hardly possible for any one to say at 
^resent. 

Mr. Reed. — It all depends, as 1 said before, on the reading of clause (d) in 
be Government’s communique. 

President. — I am not quite sure that I follow that. Do you suggest that the 
ess manufacture you actually carry on in this country, toe cheaper you can 
um out your locomotives? 

Mr. Reed. — For the first few years undoubtedly. First of all, there is the 
liiliculty and expense of collecting in a short time suffici* nt skilled labour for the 
omplete manufacture of locomotives — and a far huger amount of covenanted 
abour would have to be used — ^and it is al.>o a fact that the education of the 
nen must be spread over a considerable period of <he company’s existence in> 
itead of attempting fully to establish the works in a short time. 

President. — This might be tbe convenient opportunity to jmt the question in 
\ different form. You have suggested a duty of 40 to 60 per cent. What rre 
ron taking as the probable price of the imported locomotives? 

Mr. Reed.^Hbey vary according to the type. They may cost jEl4,000 or they 
nay cost £8,000. 

President. — pen^ntage basis may be misleading until one knows definitely. 
Save yon any figure in your mind as to what for insfance it is likely to cost you 
for two years to oonstmet this Bengal North-Westeni 2-8^). 

Jfr. jBesd.— I nan give yon an approximate figure. 
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Prtsfdoni.^I don't wnnt you to say more than you are prepared to My> and 
if this figure is to be taken with qualifications, by all means tell us the quali- 
fications. 

Mr. i?eed.— The price of the Bengal North-Western 2-8-0~contract for which 
was given out last year — was £5,120. We don’t look upon that as a fair wic». 
From our works at Stoke which ^^e consider to be equal to any other works in 
England, we beUeve that it is below cost price. 

President. — That is to say there is an actual loss? 

Mr. Peed. — Yes, there is an actual loss on that figure. The jprice which I 
think would be fair for that locomotive would be £6,400. For the Peninsular 
Locomotive Company I think that we could deliver that locomotive froe-on-rail 
at Tatanagar at £9,200 or £9,300, if £6,400 was taken as» the basic price. 

President— -Freight and erection charges have got to be added to that? 

Mr. Heed. — Yes,* for the imported locomotive, not that made at Tatanagar 

Mr. Ginwala. — The East Indian Railway have imported complete locomotives 
ready to run. 

Mr. Heed. — So 1 understand. There is still freight to be paid on them. 

President. — It would be higher freight no doubt. So they don’t save the 
whole cost of erection — only part of it. 

Mr. Heed. — Yes. 

President. — Supposing at the end of 5 or 7 years, you have reached your out- 
turn of 400, do you anticipate that a number of years will have to elapse after 
that before you could compete on equal terms with the imported locomotive? 

Mr. Reed. — We only have the .\inerican experience. Their duty was 46 per 
cent, in 1900 and it is now 16 per cent. 

President. — Of course they have the advantage of mass production on a scale 
that India will certainly not attain for a very long time. 

Mr. Heed. — Quite so.“ 

President. — For that reason you get some guidance from the experience of 
America but it is not quite conclusive. 

Mr. Heed. — I don’t put that forward as a conclusive evidence at all — ^but only 
as a collateral statement. 

President. — The {>oint wo have got to take into account is what prospect is 
there of the manufacture of locomotives being able to hold its own or how long 
is the period likely to be. We cannot go deeply into the question. A great 
deal must depend on the cost of production which would be ascertained after 
a year or two. 8till it is advisable to put the point in order chat we may hear 
anything which you may have to say, because the longer the period is going to 
be, in a sense the case for protection loses weight. It means tliat the price 
which is going to be paid i.s higher. On the other hand, there may be the argu- 
ment of national security and general advantage to the community which may 
counterbalance that. However you are not in*a position to tell us at present? 

Mr. Heed. — There is nothing T can say which can be considered as really reli- 
able on that point. 

President. — I take it that the manufacture of locomotives is a good deal more 
difficult and complicated business than most fabricating work? 

Mr. Reed. — It is a very difficult work and the conditions of contrail are very 
hard. 

President. — Supposing you readied a production of 400 locomotives a year, 
how would that compare with the scale of operations in Great Britain? What 
would be considered a leasonable outturn for a firm manufacturing locomotives 
in Great Britain? 

Mr, ifsed.— 160 to 200 a year. 

PrestdenC.— So that you would be at any rate operating on a sufficient scale 
to get advantages from mass production— quite as great as those of your com- 
paUtors in other countries? 

Hr, Psed.— Quite. The point I should like to make Is this. It is, in my 
opiaipni essentim that we snould have a coosidM^abla quantity of cme type of 
loddmotiva to manufacture, as repetition work U «o muidi easier and can be 
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bnmght to a mu'^h higher pitch of perfection than a continual change in ilto typo 
to be manufactured in a works. Ii would be of great help to us if we could know 
in advance what type we are likely to receive orders for. 

Prtiidmt . — You have had no communication with the Railway Board yet? 

Mr. Bttd . — Not on this matter. 

Prt%idtnt. — If 400 were the requirements of the Government it is of import* 
once to know just how many types there are in these 400— say 100 of wch particu- 
lar tyne. If it is a small demand for each, it might not be worth while to under- 
take the production of these odd types, so to speak? 

Mr, Peed. — It would not be an economical policy for a small number of loco- 
motives. Patterns, jigs, templets, etc., have to be made for each type which will 
add greatly to the cost. In establishing the industry I think it u best to con- 
tinue with one type of locomotive in view of keeping tne cost down rather than 
several types which would put the cost higher. 

President.-^} take it that the order that was given by the Railway Board last 
year was for one type. 

Mr. ltee.d. — Two types. 

Prciiidfiit , — I think if is important to ascertain the types and what the total 
was. The figure you have given is 400. Do you happen to know whether that 
includeii the Company ruilwaya and the State railways or only the State railways. 

Mr. Peed. — It is in tl»e Government communique. 

President. — 160 locomotives and 160 boilers during 1923*24 and thereafter 400 
locomotives and 400 boilers. It rather looks as if the E. I. R. is coming into it, 
as the E. 1. R. contract terminates in 1923-24. It rather looks as if the figure 
did not include any of the company railways except the East Indian and Great 
Indian Peninsula. 

Mr. Mather. — The G. I. P. people told me in Bombay, I think, that either 
for this year or last year they were not buying any locomotives at all. They 
have a sufficient stock. I would not like to say very definitely but 1 think this 
was the information we got. 

Mr. Ginwala> — T think it is right. The Inchcape Committee said that some 
of the railways had more locomotives than they had need for. 

Mr. Peed. — It is on the strength of this communique and the quantities quoted 
therein, that our works for the manufacture of engines and boilers were de- 
signed and laid out. 

PrcJiidt Jit . — In paragraph 29 you mention that in the case A motor cars a duty 
of 30 per c^ent. has failed to establish their inanufacure in India. . . I do not 
know tnat a motor car is resUly a comparable thing, because I think the possibility 
of establishing motor car works in India depends very largely on the total 
Indian demand, and there is only a small demand in India for high priced cars. 
What 1/iJia require.s is mainly low priced curs. Mass production is essential if 
costs are to be kept down and it may be that the scale of mass production 
necessary is enormously larger than the total demand. 

Mr. Mather. — It cannot be said to have failed, because the duty was not im- 
posed for the purpose of stimulating manufacture in India. 

Mr. Peed. — The memorandum only tries to point out that, the duty being on, 
no manufacturer has taken advantage of the duty. It doe.s not say that that 
was put on with that object. 

Mr. Mather . — The consideration the President has put shows that it probably 
could not be the effect of the duty in any event. 

Preeident. — That consideration does not really apj^y to locomotives because, 
if the total Indian demand is 400 a year, that is sufficient to Jceep at any rate 
one Locomotive works going. On ihe other hand, it is not clear that the market 
is large enough to allow more than one firm really taking up the business seriously, 
and this is a condition that will have to be token into account in any recom- 
mendation to be made because, if manufacture in India must inevitably be 
a monopoly, that most be token into account in our recommendations. Then in 
paragraph 30 you raise the question of importation free of duty of certain raw 
material. On the assumption that daring the first two years you are opinrating you 
get certain orders from the Railway Board, the question of the duty yon have 
te pay on your raw materials could be token into account in the negotiations about 
the price that you were to receive. 
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Ur. Heed.^^rUinly, if negotiations are to take place and we are not aiked 
to inbmit a tender, it wonld be quite easy to adjust all that. 

Pmident.— I am not in a position to say what the view of the 
Board would be, but 1 see the point of what you recommend, as 
supplying to Government the main difference is whether you would be paying 
Government in the Customs Department rather than in the Rauway Department. 
It is largely a matter of book-keeping. On the other han4. it has been ^^gea on 
the Board repeatedly by manufacturers in India that it is very desirable toat 
Government snould actually pay Customs duties on its own imjMrts as much as 
any otiier importer and, if that is accepted by the Government of India, it would 
complicate this proposal a little, because you could no longer pl^d that as you 
are importing on benalf of Government you ought not to pay. The answer would 
be that Government pays in any case and the fact that you pay on behalf of 
Government makes no difference. Besides that there are ahvays difficulties about 
special rebates or exemption from customs duty. I do not say these cannot be 
got over. Possibly they could but still on the whole it seems to me to^ be a ques- 
tion which probably* could best be settled along with the other main question 
after you have worked for a year or two and the facts have been fully ascertained. 

Mr. Beed.—Yea, that is my view. 

president. — In paragraph 31 you draw attention to the extraordinary drop^ in 
1 *co in 1921 and 1922 and during the same period wagon prices were dropping 
iu p'most the same way, altlioi- m at slightly different dates. There was a re- 
inirkahle drop in prices. 

Jf“. Beed. — The basic price being below the cost of production, it makes the 
pri e on which our calculations for tenders are made look much higher than it 
would otherwise be. On a fair average for these years our tenders would not 
compare unfavourably. 

President. — Surely 1921 22 ran hardly be taken as typical. I take it that the 
prices for 1920 and 1921 may have included a considerable margin of profit. 

Mr. Beed. — I should say that they did. We also consider that the 1922 price 
contains a considerable of loss and, in view of the communique, we think 

it is hard luck that we should be faced with a basic price that is really a figure 
which comprises loss, when we went to the expense of putting up these works 
and then be immediately forced into the position of tendering against loss prices. 

I do not think it is dumping in the exact sense because dumping, I understand, 
is the importing of surplus storks rather than actual manufacture at a depressed 
figure 

President. — The word ‘dumping’ is a troubldteome word. I understand what 
you mean. Tliis wns a case of* manufacturing locomotives at a loss in order to 
keep the works going and not a cose of earning a full profit on three-fourths of the 
outturn in the home market and unloading the remaining fourth at low prices 
abroad. 'I’he motive underlying the low prices is self-preservation and not ad- 
ditional profit. Indeed it is not a question of profit at all : it is a question of 
keeping alive. Is that in sub.stance your view? 

Mr. Beed.— Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^For how many years has your firm been manufacturing loco- 
motives ? 

Mr. B'^ed.— 38 years I think. 

Afr. Ginwala. — During that period I take it that you have been supplying 
locomotives to Indian railways? ^ 

Mr. Beed. — Yes. The South Indian Railway, Madras and Southern Mahratta 
Railway, Eastern Bengal Railway, Gwalior State Railway and other railways. 

Mr. Gmu^ofa.— Does that apply to your wagon department? 

Mr, Beed. — ^We have manufactured wagons ever since we started but we did 
not specialise in their manufacture on a large scale till recently. 

Mr. Ginntaln . — It is a very important point are trying to make that in 
1922 the British manufacturers sold at prices which von consider below the coat 
of nroduction. You say that a fair price should have been £6,400, that is, having 
regard to your works cost. 

Mr. Beed.— Yss. 

Mr. Gtnwofa.— That wonld ipdada a oartain amount of profit? 
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^ Mr. No. It dooa not eonUin Any dAliberAte Additum for jprofit 

Ur. Oinwda.^1% thAt the price yon obUined for yonr locomotive At Hon 

Sir. Retd. — No comparieon conld be made. I might aay perhaps that it woi 
be such a tonnage price that we obtained. 

Mr. Oinwala.^Yon do not think that this is the type of locomotive? 

Mr. ^eed.—No. We could not compare it with anything that we sold 1 
year. We have tiJcen the same price for materials. 

Mr. Gintueda.—li you had a market for this doss of locomotives at Ho 
you would not have accepted less than £6,400? 

Mr. Reed . — No, unless we intended to make a loss we should not. 

Mr. (Jinwala . — With regard to your materials you obtain them in the cheap 
market possible? 

Mr. Reed. -^Yes. We obtain them direct from the manufacturers. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You have given £6,400 as a reasonable price : to tl 
price we may add about £640 for freight and other thin 
That would come to £7,040. Against that you say you would be able to sum 
at £9,400. There is a difference of about £2,400. That has to be explained, 
do not ask for meticulous details. 

Mr. Ihed.—'We aio trying to meet the expenses of manufacturing the lo 
motives in our works at Tatanagar. 

Mr. Ginwala.— of all, how much more would your plant cost to er 
than one at Home? 

;l/r. Reed. — It would be erected cheaper in England than here : also th 
i.s the freight and duty charged on it. 

Mr. Ginirala . — What percentage of difference would it make? 

.Mr. Jfeed.—l could work it out from our cost sheets and let you know. 

Presidcn^.—Would you tell us how much of that Rs. 60 lakhs have gone ii 
the works? 

Mr. Reed.— The actual expenditure will be about Rs. 30 lakhs. 

Pre.ildenl. — That is how your block stands? 

Mr. Reed.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That includes freight and other charges. I want to kn 
roughly. You have t(» account for this £2,000 to some extent. Can you give 
some idea of the addition.-il expenditure you had to incur in erecting a plant he 

Mr. /feed.— Covenanted labour is one. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I am coming to that. Let us deal with the fixed capital ' 
penditure first and then let us go to the operating part? 

Mr. Reed.— I should aay that they came out probably to 10 per cent, m 
than in England — with actual cost of labour on the erection. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You have got to add to it freight and handling charges « 
various other things. 

.1/r. Reed . — I shall have them made out for you.* 

Mr. Ginwala . — Taking the operation side, you have given us figures on pi 
6. I roughly take it that you have to ^et about 60 per cent, of your materi 
locally and" the rest you will have to import (1), (2) and (3) will be obtaii 
locally and you can give their total cost and you can give the cost of (4) to 
separately — how much it would cost you more landed in this country compared 
what it would cost you at Home? 

Mr. Reed . — The value of the materials for the construction of a locomot 
is about 40 per cent, of the wnole cost — 

Steel— 25 per cent. 

Cast iron — 1 per cent. 

Copper and brass work — ^14 per i^nt. 

Labour:— 30 per cent. 

Establishment charges and superviiioiv—30 per cent. 

* Statement 111(1). 
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Mr. (7mu;a/a.— What I wanted to know was this. These materiab from (4) 
to (9) that will have to import would necessarily mean an additional burden 
that you would not have to carry at Home. 

Mr, Duty will be payable on these materials. 

Mr, OinvmlfL — ^What is the duty? 

Mr. i?eed.-^10 per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You can work out a statement on these lines an^ send it. 

Mr. i?eed.— Yes.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^With regard to labour you would import a considerable amount 
of covenanted labour. May I take it that it would probably cost you 60 per 
cent. more. 

Mr. Reed. — I have calculated 60 per cent. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the total wage bill you calculated on European labour? 

Mr. Reed. — On a total* imported covenanted labour of 50, 12 foremen. 

Mr. Ginwala.-~YQ\i. say that the wages charges would come to 30 per cent, 
on the cost of locomotives. They will go up to 60 per cent., in the case of the 
covenanted uien. Can you give us any relation between the covenanted and un- 
covenanted men? 

Mr. Reed. — ^What we do not know is the amount of work which the Indian 
blacksmith or macnini.st can do in comparison with the European blacksmith or 
machinist. We cannot ascertain this accurately until we have experience. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much of the cost they wiU represent? 

Mr. Reed. — If the locomotive costs £6,000 they would cost £1,800. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you calculate how much they are going to cost you here? 

Mr. Reed.— I think £3,200. 

Mr. Ginwala. — When you are producing 200 or 300 locomotives that would 
be reduced? 

Mr. i?«ed.—Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much of this ditterence in cost would European labour 
come to? 

Mr. Reed. — We shall send you that information. t 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have to charge depreciation. It may be the same percent- 
age but the total amount of depreciation would be more because the price of the 
plant would be higher. 

Mr. Re^d. — We charge depreciation in different ways at Home. Buildings-- 
24 per cent., on plant, 1 think, 8 per cent, and on loose tools 20 per cent. We 
should charge the same depreciation here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — And the amount would be increased on the actual extra cost of 
the plant? 

Mr. RMd.—Y9B. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to your working capital have you got to pay a 
higher rate of interest on capital hero? 

Mr, Reed. — I have not had occasion to borrow money here but on deposits 
we get a higher rate than we do in England. 

President. — At any rate you need not borrow now because you have got sqpie- 
thing here out of the capitiu you raised? 

Mr. Ginwcda. — These are the main items which may help to explain this 
difference of £2,000? 

Mr. Reed. — Another item we have to take into consideration is the fact that 
we shall have a good deal of work that will not go into the locomotives; espe- 
oiallv the work on castings. For this some allowance has to be made. A lar^ 
nomW of men will have to be highly trained which will take time. There is 
sure to be a certain proportion of tne work which would not be turned out in a 
sufficiently good state to be approved by the Government Inspector. 

• Stotement 111(2). 
t StatemeutJlKS). 
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Mr. Ginwala. — Thai meam that you would take a long time. * 

Mr. Mather. — What proportion of the cost, say on this £6,000 basis, would 
be accounted for by local rates? 

President. — You have got a set off here because you have to provide housing 
here for your labour. 

Mr. Reed. — It is far more than set off really.-— Rs. 16,000 a year we have to 
pay for town administration. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is cheaper for you to pay these rates? 

Mr. Reed. — The rates here would come to approximately 30 per cent, of 
what we pay in England. What we really pay to the town administration here 
is about X per cent, of what we snould pay to the local authorities in England. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That is true but you would get more amenities in England. 

Mr. Reed. — Certainly we sliould get more amenities. 

Mr. Mather. — If you could tell us how much of that item of £6,000 is the 
^rice in England for labour and how much is due to local rates it would be use* 

Mr. Reed. — I think in our English works running at full capacity on a loco* 
motive costing £6,000 something like £50 to £60 would go to the local authori* 
ties. You might say £1 per ton. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Going back to your tenders last year you say that you were 
prepared to build these locomotives in India and charge o per cent, on the ooel 
of each locomotive? 

Mr. Reed. — Yes. 

Mr. 6’m u;a/a.— That would have given you at 8 per cent, perhaps £500 profit? 

Mr. Reed. — About £450. The Railway Board did not wish to negotiate at 
lost price contracts. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Did they give any reason? 

Mr. Reed. — T don’t tliink mey gave any reason. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing this was done now, would that meet your present 
requirements ? 

Mr. Reed. — It would. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Bui you know (hat means a lot of interference with your 
management, cxuiniiuition of accuunl.s and so on? 

Mr. Reed. — Wo have nothing to fear. We would welcome that, 

Mr. Ginwala.— ¥or inspection purpose.s Government officers will go there and 
they might go into some question of costs and other things. 

Mr. Reed. — There is no reason w'hy they should not. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Government must know what it is going to cost. You can 
hardly expect it to give you an order without knowing what its liability ii 
likely to be. 

Mr. i?eed.— This is one side of the contract. If the cost is more we lose it. 
If a maximum was fixed and certain advantage was given to us for all saving on 
that maximum figure, we would be quite prepared to do that. We will put a 
maximum beyond which the loss should be borne by the Company. 

President. — I think the Railway Board are likely to insist on fixing a maxi* 
mum. 

Mr. Retd.—'We would have no hesitation to tender on that basis. 

Mr. Kale. — I was rather interested in the statemwt that you have with 
regard to me position of Switzerland and Italy as manufacturers of looomotivfs. 
Does Italy manufacture for internal use as well as for export? 

Mr. Reed.— They export locomotives and manufactore them also for intamid 
nse. 

Mr. Kale. — ^Dd their exporta play an important part? 

Mr. They export a large amount of rolling stock to the Argentina. 

Mr, Kale. — ^In which markets do they compete? 

Mr, Retd,— lu South America and Egypt. 



J>k Mfparsaed a daJJhersie pobc/ oiprth 

ieoting tJie Jocomot/ve wdusirf iAeref 

Afr. /feed. — Their duty ia rising. In lUtly the duty is cslculsted in BtwuM 
per J0O leiJas jsod Jt Jbsa rJseo from JJ per coot Jn 1900 to 23^ per cent, in 1925. 
fa MeM'fjon /b ifiar Ciep Aave tAe sdvsafytge of a s//gAr/p cof/apsed excAange. 

Mr. Kalt. — ^Before the war did the Government deliberately ^protect that in- 
dastry ? 

Mr, 2eed. — They protected it^to the extent of 11| per cent. 

Mr. Kale. — That was not a large amount of protection? How could they 
manage to protect the indugtry by such a small duty? 

Mr. Jteeed. — I don’t think they exported many locomotives before the war. I 
think the Italian works became so developed and efficient during the war. 

Mr. Kale. — On page 13 I am afraid there is a misprint which is not of much 
mportance. You refer to the debate in the Legislative Assembly in March Itod' 
t think it should be March 1922. 

Mr. Reed. — Yes. That is a misprint. 

Aff. Kale. — ^May I ask you whether Sir Vithaldas had anything to do with the 
establishment of this Company? 

Mr. Reed . — Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Kcde . — ^Do you think that Sir Vithaldas and those who supported this 
ReMlutiou had^ definitely in mind the idea of promoting the manufacture of loco* 
motives in Indiai or only wagons? 

Mr. Reed . — 1 can’t say. The only information on the subject I can refer to 
is the Government communiau4 which stated it to be their considered policy that 
locomotives should be manufactured here. 

Mr. Kale . — Do you think you will be able in the course of 10 or 15 years to 
compete with foreign manufacturers? 

Mr. Reed . — I can only say 1 hope so, but it is a very long period to give an 
estimate or to form any opinion tnat is worth while recording, but 1 see no 
reason why we should not, provided the normal course of events takes place. 

Mr. Kale. — I am asking this question in view of the great difficulty you have 
to face in the initial stages : you have to hnport material, you have to train 
your labour and employ covenanted labour. 

Mr. Reed . — The locomotive is such a complicated machine and it has so many 
parts (there are some 20 skilled trades all emnloyed in its manufacture) that to 
commence it at once would not be economically sound and it will probably lead 
to disorganization in future and it is rather to a slow inciease in efi^iency of the 
works that one must look. 

Mr. Aofe.— You rather emphasize tiie point that the manufacture of locomo* 
tives is so important that it should be protected even at some cost. 

Mr. Reed.—l have no hesitation in saying so. »This is the basic industry of 
the mechanical engineering industry and the actual fabricating industries. 

Mr. Kale . — What are the other industries which you speak of arising out of 
the locomotive industry.^ 

Mr. Reed . — Any industry that requires mechanical skill. The actual trades 
trained and employed in locomotive works are the following and I do thinb that 
thii practically applies to the whole of the skilled mechanical labour — 

Patternmakers. 

Iron Moulders. 

Brass Moulders. 

Blacksmiths. 

Boilermakers. 

Fitters. 

Tamers. 

Machinists. 


Millwrights. 
Platers. 
Erectors. 
Toolmakers. 
Die Sinkers. 
Draughtsmen. 
Coppersmiths. 
Brass finiahers. 


Joiners. 



Ur, Ktdt . — ^Are these different from those we have in engineering ^9orka in 
nC/alcatta-rBorn .ft Co. or Jessop & Co. for instance? 

Mr, Rttd . — They will employ a very large number of these trades but the 
locomotive manufacturer employs them all. 

Mr, Kelt . — large variety, or more of these people? 

Mr. Rttd . — That comprises practically the whole of the mechanical trades that 
1 know of. There are a few others, tinsmiths and others, but the actual trades 
engaged in mechanical manufacture are all employed in a locomotive works, and 
the students who are going through these works for technical education get the 
advantage of having all these trades centred in one production. 

Mr, Ao/e.— You refer to that as a distinct feature of the locomotive industry? 

Mr. Rttd . — ^A distinguishing feature of the locomotive industry. 

Mr, Kalt . — I only wanted to point out that, although the duty on matches in 
India works out to-day at 100 per cent., yet there is no match manufacturing 
industry tlourishing in India, so unless the industry is deliberately developed, the 
mere existence of import duty will not help that industry. There is a 100 per 
cent, duty on matches imported into the country and yet no very great progress 
has been made in tne manufacture of matches in India. Other circumstances will 
have to be taken into consideration, the suitability of the raw material and of the 
locality and so on. There are many other (x>nsiderationB which enter into the 
establishment of an industry and unless they are satisfied a mere M per cent 
duty will not help you. 

Mr, Rttd . — ^But we are satisfied that we can manufacture locomotives in this 
country : in fact it has already been done. 

Mr, Maiatr . — On this question of the advantage to India of a locomotive in« 
dustry as a training ground, you will prouahly be aware that the manufacture of 
locomotives is not entirely new. As the President has told you, the B. B. and 
0. I. Kailway Company are doing it for metre-gauge locomotives and to that 
extent similar training is already available : similarly locomotive repair shops on 
the difierent Kailways must employ practically all those classes of labour you 
mention so that the introduction oi work required of this kind of labour is not 
new to India. To some extent that is an advantage to you that there is a certain 
reserve ot labour experienced in that branch in the country. 1 admit you 
would be concentrating more of that kind of labour in one place than is con- 
centrated in any other one works, but, as 1 said, this is not an entirely new ad- 
vantage to India. When in paragraph 6 you tell us “that the locomotive industry 
is the origin of the manufacture of steam and internal combustion engines, motor 
cars, electrical machinery” it seems to me that you are rather stretching the 
point. ® 

Mr. Rttd.— I actually think so. A large proportion of the electrical machinery 
is very accurate mechanical work and probably the people who originally made 
the electrical machinery were trained in locomotive works. The first big fabri- 
cated macnine is the locomotive. ^ 


Mr. Mathtr.—li was the steam engine. However I do not press the matter 
very much : it is a matter of opinion. 

Mr. Rttd.—Aa regards engineering work it is quite clear that locomotive Works 
were the works tnat were first established. 


Mr. Mathtr.—l think the pumping engines were the first. However we do 
not press that. Then m paragraph 2 you rather imply that the locomotive industrv 
itself and the mdustnes which grow op alongside it are essential if oomoaniM 
operating iron and steel works are to find within their own country a oontmuone 
demand for their products. 


Mr. Rttd.—W9 mean rails, steel sleepers, steel wagons and so on. 

Mr, Math^.—lndiA hu provided a very substantial market for rails withont 
a locomotive mdustry. Naturally of course anything that adds to the indnstri^ 
reso^ of the country adds to the market for steel, but the dependence ^ ^ 
steel industry on the locomotive mdustry in that sense is not very ^eat. 



Mr, But rarely but for the locomotive indnstry nobody would re<iuir4 

rails? 

Mr. Mather. — ^That can be done by importing locomotives and that can con- 
tinue for a very long tima. 

Preeident. — It can be argued the other way. In so far as you pay higher 
prices for locomotives it retards the growth of railways. 

Mr, Mather. — In para^r^h 15 yo® tell us that you propose to get your iron 
castings from the Galmoni Engineering Co., at Tatanagar whose works have been 
iiumected and passed. Has that been done by some of the Railway Board 
officials ? 

Mr. Heed. — They were inspected at the request of the Controller of Stores of 
the North-Western Railway by tbe Government Metallargic|l Inspector at Jam- 
shedpur. 

Mr. Mather. — 1 do^not claim any special knowledge of that kind and 1 certainly 
did not have in mind the possibility of the Calmoni Engineering Co. making 
castings for locomotives, when I made that inspection. I thought that perhaps 
there had been inspection by a locomotive engineer. Then, in connection with 
the possibility of the manufacture of boiler plates in India what is the biggest 
thickness of plate required? 

Mr. Jteed. — Three-fourths of an inch to one inch. 

Mr. Mather. — And the width? 

Mr. Reed. — 5' — 6". I think should cover it. 

Mr. Mather. — I just wanted to make sure whether it was within the capacity 
of Tata’s Plate Mill. 

Mr. Qinwcda. — In your balance slieet I see that you keep your depreciation 
account on this basis that you take ttio actual value for the year and then you 
take depreciation on that actual value and carry that forward to the next year? 

Mr. Reed. — Yes. We carry the reduced amount. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In determining your selling price would you add to your works 
cost the depreciation on that value or on the original book value? 

Mr. Reed. — That value, but there is orfly a difference of about 2^ per cent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In calculating the price at which you could afford to sell loco- 
motives you take this as depreciation, and not depreciation on the original book 
value? 

Mr. Reed, — No. We depreciate our plant to the neighbourhood of £10,000 to 
£12,000 a year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So that your selling price would be reduced to that extent? 

Mr. iifccd.— That is very small. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Your dejpreciation remains at' about the same figure? If you 
increase your plant it would go up? 

Mr, Reed. — We do make additions but that does not amount to mucli. 

Mr, Ginw(da. — You take the actual value as you consider it to be during that 
year? 

Mr, Reed.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Then I take it you take the amount written off as depreciation 
to some other fund. What is your practice? 

Mr. Reed.— It goes into the general account. If we write off the value of the 
plant on one side of the balance sheet it does not appear on the other side of the 
oalance sheet. 

Mr. Ginwala.— You use that as yon like? 

Mr. Reed.— We really use it as additional woriring capitj^ We generally run 
one balMkoe sheet on the principle of creating a balance fund. We carry a balance 
lorwird of £40^000 because in these times when such variations take place in any 
year we avoid taking monoy from the reserve. 



Mf, Oinwala,-^<m. mak« it a point to maintain the value of your^ant? 

Mf, i2ee4f.— Always. 

Mr. So that it is not necessary for you, really speaking, to keep a 

r ew ne of that sort? 

Mr. Bttd . — ^We have no reserve for depreciation of plant. A large expendi- 
ture appears in our upkeep item which is bbour used m keeping the plant in 
good condition. It is a very large item. It means approximately another £10,000 
a year. 




Th« IttJiatt Standard Wagon Cog^ Ltd.» Calcutta. 

Wbittsk. 

Siatemnt L--Original BeprueniaHon the Indian. Standard Wagon 
dated Anguet 21et, 1923, to the Tariff Board. 

With reference to your communique No. 86, dated 3rd August, we herewith eu. 
close statements and letters showing the present position of the Indian Standard 
Wagon Co. Ltd. 

These letters and statements show clearly the position of the Company, its 
difficulties and what will require to be done by Government to help this industry, 
and so as to enable it to be established on a sound footing. 

The Report of the Fiscal Commission states: — 

(1) That any industry which is essential for purpose of national defence and 

for which conditions in India are not unfavourable should if necessary ^ 
bo adequately protected irrespective of the general condition laid down*' 
for the protection of industries. 

(2) That where an important industry needs immediate assistance Govern* 

mont should consider the claims of the industry and if satisfied should 
recommend to the Legislature, the grant of the necessary help, pending t 
fuller investigation by the Tariff Board. 

(3) Tltat power should be taken to impose a dumping duty when after enquiry 

by the Tariff Board, it has IxHjn established that dumping is taking 
place and that it is injuring or is likely to injure an Inffian Industry^F 

(4) That similar power should be taken to prevent unfair competition^ from 

a country with depreciated exchange. ^ 

(5) That in the interest of Indian Industries duty should be charged on gdodn^ 

belonging to Government. 

We claim (1) that the Wagon Building Industry is essential for purposes dT 
national defence, and that the Policy of Government should be to make Incua 
absolutely indci^endent of foreign manufactures for the provision of its normal*, 
requirements in the way of rolling stock. 

(2) That the industry now needs immediate assistance if it is to meet the severe 
competition begun in October last by the English Makers who from the figures 
we enclose you will see have quoted figures that it is impossible for this Country 
to compete with. 

(3) All industries in India are severely handicapped at the present time by : 

(1) increased cost of labour, * 

(2) decreased efficiency of their labour compared to prewar days, * 

(3) excessive cost of coal, which is due also to high labour rates and small . 

outturn of the workmen. 

(4) Increased cost of materials and stores duo to high tariffs and greatly inorea8e4 
cost of working the Ports. 

(5) Increased cost of Railway Freights and inefficient service, causing heavy 
losses due to delays in deliveries and losses in transit. 

As manu^turers, we are against Uie introduction of any form of protection 
on the raw materials required for our ^manufactures. We quite recog^, how- 
everi that smnething will have to be done in order to keep the steel industry alive 
in uidch case it wiU thmefore be necessary to give similar protection to all such 
other industries which are dependent on the steel Industry. We ther^ore ask 
;^t whatever proteefion you nw leeonunend to Otovemment for the steel Industry 
abould also be gmiited to the wagon, Carrfaga Sto<dc Industry. 

n. » 


an 


We that the Tariff Board will be able to viait and inapeot our Worka which 
are aituat^ doae to Aaansol ao that they can Judge and aee for themaelvea the 
scale on which the Worka have been planned and what they are capable of. 

We will also be pleased to give personal evidence before the Board in Calcutta 
they desire it. 

It is understood that all the letters and figures which we enclose regarding the 
Standard Wagon Co., to bo treated as confidtrUialf as we do not wish these hicts 
published. 


List of enclosures (to Statement I). 

1. Letter No. 669.S-16 from the Secretary, Government of India, to the Seorotary» 
Indian Engineering Association, dated 6th November, 1010. 

2. Letter of the 8th January 1917 from Bum & Co. Ltd., to the Secretary, 
Indian Engineering Association. 

3. Copy of letter 87-I.E., of the 16th August 1917, from the Secretary, Indian 
Engineering Association, to the Secretary to the Bailway Board. 

4. Copy of Government of India Communique, dated March Ist, 1918. 

6. Copy of note on Wagon Building in India and Chart of wagons built 

6. Copy of letter No. ISW.W/2313 of the 16th November and Chart from the 
Indian Standard Wagon Co. Ld., to the Hon’ble C. A. Innes, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

* 7. Copy of letter of the 14th November from Messrs. Place, Siddons & Gough 

to the Indian Standard Wagon Co. Ld. 

8. Copy of letter of the 8th February No. W/166 from the Indian Standard 

•Wagon Co. Ld., to H. F. Davy, Esq., A.M., I.C.E. 

9. Copy of letter of the. 19th February No. W/194 from the Indian Standard 

Wagon Co. Ld., to the Hon’blo Mr. C. A. Innes, C.I.E., I.C.S. 

10. Copy of letter of February 1923 from the Indian Engineering Association 
4o the Seoi'otary, Government of India, Commerce Department. 

11. Copy of Indian Engineering Association's letter No. 70-I-E. of the 7th 
june 1923, to the Secretary, Government of ln(^a. Railway Board. 


Enclosure No. 1. 

Letter No, 669 S’16, dated SimUtf the 0th Novemher^ 1910, 

From , 

the Secretaiy, Government of India, Railway Department, 

Railway Board, 

To 

The Soorotaiy, Indian Engineering Association, Calcutta. 

I am directed to address you on the subject of the construction of ^ilway 
il^pgons in India. 

a It is anticipated that there anil be a large demand for wagons as soon as the 
War is over, and that at the same time, Uiere will probably be considerable difficulty 
in meeting tiiie demand from abroad ; the Railway Board, therefore, think it is 
necessary to consider how far it may be possible to meet these demands in the 
country, and they wish to know at vdrnt figure the^oapaoity of Indian manufacturers 
as tegira the annual outturn of railway wagons" may be estimated at for say tiie 
next ten y^n, 

i. It is important in particular to know hotr far it is antioipated it will be poesibK 

not niysiety to erect iid assemble materials imported from Sng^nd and omriMaor 



m 


tries but to manufacture the wagons, inohiding such parts as wheehi’and ax|^r 
springs, draw-gear, etc., in whole or in part, from steel of Indian manufacture. ^ 

3. It is recognised that in order to foster this industry some form of encourage- 
ment may be necessary, such for instance as a guarantee that a percentage of Ste 
total orders each year wUl be placed in the country. 

4. I am to ask that the Railway Board may be furnished with the views of 
your Association on these matters as soon aa may be convenient, in order that they 
may take into consideration the extent to which it may be possible to give encourage- 
ment to local manufacture. - 


Extract of letter dated Sakcki, the 25th Novmber, 1916, from Me$ira, The Tata Iron 
dc Steel Company Ltd, 

“ We expect the output of our plate mill to bo about 250 tons per 24 hours and 
we will be able to roll plates from thickness to 1}' thioknoss with various widths 
up to 84^ and to various lengths up to 60 feet. Our production of axles, spring 
steel, wheels, etc., would depend entirely upon the Railway Board’s decision as 
to how many wagons of Indian manufacture would be taken by the different Rail- 
ways cash year for tiio next 10 years. If you could procure this informationdo^ 
us at an early date it would bo groat benefit to us in laying out our new mills. 

The Railway Board and the Indian Engineering Association would, of course 
'uudersfand that wo would not be able to supply all the necessary materials for 
wagon building before 1921, and even after that date our ability to supply will 
depend on our not encountering unforeseen difficulties in starting up our new addi- 
tions.** 


Circular No. 6/1. E. 

Indian ICngineering Association. 

20, Strand Road, ^ 

Calcutta, 18th January, 1917. 

From 

H. M. Haywood, Esq., Secretary, 

To 

ALL MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

Construction of Railway Wagons in India. 

1 . I am directed to subjoin for your information a copy of a letter from the Rail- 
way Board, No. 669 S/16, dated 6th November 1916, on this subject and to request 
the favour of your informing moat the earliest opportunity what you can under 
take to do in regard to wagon construction. 

2. I also append for information an extract from a letter from the Tata Iron 
and Steel Co., regarding supply of materials. 


Enclosure No. 2. 

The 8tb January 1917. , 

From 

Bum k Co., Managing Agents, 

To 

The Secretary, 

Indian Engineering Assooiation, Calcutta. 

In laply to your ivrens forwarding a copy of the Railway Board*# letter Ko. 
60OH.-16 of the 6Ui November 1916. 

1. We note from the copy of Meesrs. The Tata Iron and Steel Co. Ld-*a lettei 
to you thaithey ate unable to promiae ^tee and other m^rials for RoUiDg Stock 
ftttinga ai pieaent not mannftotured in India, before 2901, 


' IPX 



2. with tiOi inf oi^ticm before ub we oan promieean onttorh of iiri|ob 
inoreaeing to 2,000 per year ludng imported fittinge* etc*, for the first four yeai^ i.e,, 
a total of 7»000 wagons during the four years. 

3. After this length of time, however, we are prepared to increase our outturn 
to 5,000 wagont per year complete in every way and built of Indian manufactured 
materials conditionally on these materials being available a% promised and that 
we receive a guarantee that this number of wagons as a minimum will be placed 
with us. 

4. In addition to these wagon figures wo can deal with seventy-five Broad Gauge 
Carriage Underframes and Bogies per year for the first four years ; conditions 
re material and fittings being the same as in the case of the wagons. 

5. After the four years we shall also be in a position to (feal with 160 Broad 
Gauge Underframes and Bogies for Coaches with wooden bodies as well as 160 
Steel Coaches ; conditions re material and guarantee the same as in the case of 
the wagons. 

6. iVe must bring to your attention that we shall be materially assisted in keep- 
ing to and even increasing, the figures given if a minimum number of types of wagons 
l§ ordered. One type of wagon going through continually will give a very much 
larger outturn than two or more typos going through at the same time, the outturn 
Buffering as the number of typos being built increases. 


Enclosure No. 3. 

No. 87.I.E., dated Calcutta, the 16th August, 1917. 

INDIAN ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 

‘ii>ora 

The Secretary, 

Indian Engineering Association, 

To * 

The Secretary to the Railway Board, Simla. 

I am directed by the Committee of the Indian Engineering Association to 
acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 643-S/16-III, dated 7th July, in reply 
to their letter No. 34-I.E. of 22nd March 1917, on the subject of the supply of railway 
permanent way materials. 

2. In reply I am directed to say that the Committee have noted the previous 
correspondence to which you draw attention and they desire to record their appre- 
ciation of the assistance which has been rendered to the industry by the Railway 
Board in bringing prominently to the notice of the Railways the desirability of 
making use to the utmost extent of the facilities existing in India for the supply 
of tho materia] of which they are constantly in need. There is, however, one point 
in your letter upon which Committee desire to remark and that is the statement 
that demand now put forward for a guarantee yearly minimum of orders 
is a new issue.** 


Letter No, 669-S/16, dated the 6ih November, 1916, ^ 

3. So far from this being the case, the AB8ooiation*8 representatives, at the 
meeting which took place at Simla on the 3rd May 1916, pointed out that a guar- 
anteed ndnimom orders was necessary in order to induce Indian firms to lay out 
the capital and instal the plant requisite for the manufacture of permanent 
materials in qnantitiea sufficient to make the Indian Railways independent of 
iUpplieB abroad. And the Railway Board themBelves, writing on the subject of 
tim^nBtmction <4, Railway wagems in Inffia said—*' It is recognised that in order 
to foster this industry some form of enoouiagement may be necessary auch, for 
iiilinoe> as a guarantee that a percentage of the total orders each year will be 
iSiM iA ^ countzy*’* The question of the placing of a proportion of orders in 
£is ooOttUy has also been diseassed with the Mr^(now Sir W. H.) Caaik, 



iilwify on, SUt Sumxf 1912 »iid oa 28tii October 1914, In liottibs 
ing <« » Iniger ibm of Qovmmant radon ii whnt the Anoointion has 
fra from tho eommonoement, the Ooveniment of India liating bran memomlM 
by the Indian Enginraring Indnstiy so f»x back as 1990. 

4* Should a guarantee of a minimum of orders yearly be impracticable, the 
Association would ask for a guarantee that a percentage of the total orders each 
year for such requirements, including wagons, as the Engineering Works in, this 
country are in a position to manufacture, will be placed in India. With the prospect 
of a continuity of work of this description the Engineering firms in this country 
would ^dually extend the necessary plant and so bo able to cope with a larger 
proportion of orders. Without the prospect of a definite share of Qovenunent 
orders this Eiopartment of the Engineering Industry must languish as it has been 
done in the past and India must remain, as before, mainly dependant upon supplies 
from abroad — a position which the War has shown is not in the best interests of 
the Country, 

Letter from the Aaaoeiaiion to the QoverntMni of India, Department of Commerce 
and Industry, No. 50 W., dated 22nd July, 1912. 

5. Another matter which the Committee wish to submit for the consideration 
of the Railway Board is that of simultaneous tenders and the comparison of rates. 

The following extract from the above noted letter explains the position : — 

“ The Committee would invite attention to the method followed by the Calcutta 
Port Commissioners when it is considered desirable to ask for English 
tenders. Such tenders are compared with the tenders sent in by Indian 
firms on the same date as the English tenders were posted. It thus 
amounts to a simultaneous tender by Indian and Homo firms and these 
are considered together on their merits. The Committee submit that 
this is the only fair way of comparing prices and they respeotfuUy desire 
to enter an emphatic protest against the system of judging quotations 
from Indian firms for small quantitfts of go<^8, against the prices quoted 
in England for largo quantities. It necessarily follows that differei»t* 
results as regards prices must be obtained, these depending upon the 
quantity of any particular article ordered at one time ; for instance, 
the price for a few yards of fencing will not be the same as the price 
for the several thousands yards, and so on. In these days what is 
known as 'mass production' is an important factor in lowering labour 
and other charges, and thereby lowering the cost of the articles pro- 
duced. Indian manufacturers only ask to bo put on the same footing 
as their British competititors and the Committee trust that it will bo 
found possible to introduce a system of simultaneous tenders for the 
full requirements of Indian State Railway. Considering the capital 
invested by the members of the Association in India and the amount 
of money which Indian firms contribute to the revenues of the Indian 
Railways and to Indian Finance generally, the Committee respectfully 
submit that when prices are about equal the preference should be given 
to the Indian firms.’' 

In the list of the experience gained during the War the Committee would now 
suggest that all tenders should be called for and settled in India, instead of at Home 
as hitherto. Home Manufacturers, of course, being given an opportunity of tendering. 
The Consulting Engineers to the Oovetiunent of India should bo resident in India 
so as to be conversant with the capabilities of the various firms instead of basing 
their opinion as they do now on what could be done in India years ago. 

6. In conclusion I am directed to invite attention to the following remarks made 
by the Hon’ble Sir George Barnes in the course of a speech delivered at Bombay 
on 10th July 1917, reported in “ The Pioneer *’ of 13th idem 

** It seems to me and I hope, Sir, that you will agree with me, that cne ^f the 
best means of giving support toindlgenouil ndustries is the plaoinf^ 



^ar as posdble of Goyemment orders with them* Xhe Wa» hiks 
edly brought mfiny evils upon us but it has also brought a bei^dt in 
that It has taught us, and Is still teaching us, that there are mai^ i^iii^s 
which can be made and which ought to be made in this country which 
hitherto have been brought in from outside. It is the policy of the 
Government of India and of those who are in ooni^ol of the Munitions 
Board that these new sources of supply should be sought out and should 
be encouraged by the placing of Government orders with them. Our 
object is to make India more self-supporting in future than she has 
been in the past and to see that the growth of now industries may be 
rapidly increased by the fertilising stream of orders for goods which 
the Government requires in this country.’* ^ 

It is clear from the above that the Government of India are fully alive to the 
desirability of according*in future a larger measure of support to Indian Industries 
than has been the practice hitherto, and it is hoped that the Association’s request 
for the allotment to India of a proportion of the orders for railway plant, etc., will 
commend itself to the sysmpathotic consideration of the Government of India. 


Enclosure No. 4. 

Government oj India Commmiiqu^f dated l$t March 191S. 

“The Government of India have re;ontly had under consideration methods 
of making India more independent of outside sources in the supply of Railway mat- 
erials. One case in particular which they have recently examined in consulta- 
tion with the Indian Engineering Association and Railway Administration, is the 
construction of Railway wagqns in India ; and, as the result of enquiries they have 
made, they are now able to announce that they will guarantee to purchase in India 
2,600 broad gauge and 600 metre or ‘xiarrow gauge wagons annually for ton years, 
provided that the price is not higher than the price at whish wagons can be im- 
ported, and Hubjeot to conditions which will ensure that the materials and the work- 
manship are satisfactory. Tenders will bo oatlod for as soon as financial considera- 
tions admit and the necessary materials are obj^inable. 

It will be undei*8tood that the number of wagons stated does not represent the 
probable requirements of Indian Railways. What the Government are anxious 
to do, is to establish on a solid basis in India the Industry cf wagon construction 
and at the same time the manufacture of materials for this industry by means of a 
steady stream of orders for wagons. While at the pn^oat time, they could not 
with safety go further, they believe that the guarantee now given will be sufficient 
for the purpose they have in view. The aggregate ijjquiromonts of Indian^Railways 
wilLoertaimy bo more than 3,000 wagons a year ; and once the Indian production 
of wagons is established on a satisfactory basis, there is ovory reason to hope that 
an increasing proportion of ordort will be placed in India.’’ 


Enclosure No. 5. 

WAGON BUILDING BY BURN & Co., LTD., HOWRAH. 

Note by Mr, Taylor of Meesra, Bum dt Go.p^o^ 12th January^ 1917, 

Ipterested parties have encouraged the idea that all wagons built in the Country 
are only assembled by local makers from imported parts. 

So far as Messrs. Bum & Cp. are concerned the idea is quite wrong as they 
mM|i|l|M)tnre wagons as completely as their British competitors. The parties who 
aasemole wagons in India are the Railway Companies in t^eir own woikshope. 



In Bom k 0o.*B OMa, the irhidii oonnot be made in India am called 

'^ImpCfted dikialied materials^— in the eaee of the Home Finn these jperts are 
sublet amcmgst other Home Firms who speeiaUse in the manufacture of such (IttingB. 

The Fittings referred to are— Wheels and Axles— Axle Boxes— Buffers— Springs. 
These are the only items which Bum A Co. do not manufacture in India. 

Regarding the raw materials and patented items sueh as Vacuum Brakes— 
we are on all fours with British Makers as we obtain these from the same Steel 
Works and the same specialists who make the patented articles. 

A glance at attached table of wagon orders placed with Bum A Co. since 1900 
up to date will ehow the intermittent nature the demand for wagons. 

The wagon side of our business has only been kept going by the fact of our other 
large Departments standing the loss during the barren years. 

In order to be self-supporting any Wagon Works in India must have a guar- 
anteed number of wagons placed every year. Continuity of orders is essential to 
success and any break in continuity as in the past would mean disaster, to an industr}^ 
which is specialised and cannot be adapted to do general Engineering Works. 


WagoM and Carriage ordered 1900-01 to 1923-24 {end of July). 



Ximibpr of wag.Mis ofd**e!d. 

Number of Carriages oriUri'd. 

Vear. 

11.0. 

M. 0. 

X. (J. 

n. C. 

M. U. 


1000—01 .... 

50 


.50 

5 


10 

IMl- 02 .... 



10 




1002— o:i .... 

275 


15 

1 



1003-01 .... 







1004- or. .... 



^100 

1 



1005 -00 .... 

580 


80 




1906—07 .... 

709 






1007--0S .... 

147 



40 



1908 - 09 .... 

220 

.. 


10 

10 

1 

1009- 10 ... . 

400 

33 

21 

7 

21 

4 

1910-11 .... 

.515 

.. ' 

51 


51 

I 

1911—12 .... 

605 


35 

22 

51 

12 

1912—13 .... 

450 


83 

tki 

23 

2 

10X3-14 . , . . 1 

1280 

• 

74 

40 

29 

27 

19U— 15 .... 



110 

10 

24 

50 

1015-16 .... 

184 


119 ’ 



78 

lOlS-17 .... 



53 



21 

1917-18 .... 

500 

68 

42 

25 


5 

1018-19 . 

2000 


441 


0 

fr 

1010-20 .... 

12 

0 





1920 -21 . . . . 

700 

150 





1021-22 . . . . 

10 



3 



1022-2$ . 

100 


.. 

15 



1923 — ^24 (up to ond of J itly .) 

2 


.. 



.. 

Totii, 

8010 

280 

""15 

228 

256 

221 
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Enqloiur^^No. 6t 

W.2313. 15th November 19£2» 

From 

The Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ltd., 

To 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. A. Innea, C.I.E., 1.0.8., 

Member of Council, Department of Industries, Delhi. 

Re Tender for Wagons. 

We have the honour to add|;es8 you with regard to our tender dated 13th October 
1922 for the construction of wagons in accordance with the specification issued by 
the Railway Board in connection with their advertisement dated 16th ijune 1922- 

2. This advertisement stated that a substantial part of the process of manu- 
^ facture of wagons must be carriet] out in India. In our tender we allowed for manu- 
facturing in our own Works all parts of the wagons except steel castings and Vacuum 
brake gear. 

3. We now understand from Mr. Chartres that the prices submitted in our tender 
are 33| ^r cent higher than tenders received by the Railway Board from certain 
Companies in England, and that under the circumstances it is not proposed to accept 
our tender. We therefore wish to bring the following facts to your notice. 

4. The Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ltd., was formed after publication of the 
Industrial Commission Report which emphasized the necessity of India being more 
self-supporting in essential industries and experience during the years 1915-1920 
showed how greatly the railways in this country suffered from the lack of a Works 
suitable for manufacturing wagons in large quantities. 

6. The capital of the Company was eagerly taken up by the Indian public, and 
to-day the share registers show approximately — 

Rs. 

460 Indian Shareholders holding shares value . , 25,00,000 

330 European Shareholders holding shares value . , 36,00,000 

Total Share Cajlital . 60,00,000 


6. The Works of the Company are situated at Bumpore near Asansol and are 
equipped with a plant arrang^ on modern lines for mass production to turn out up 
to 2,000 wagons per annum on the single shift principle, or 3,000 wagons per annum 
with double shifts. 

7. When starting a Works in India it is hot possible to obtain a supply of skilled 
workmen immediately as can be done in Europe. Here it is necessary to procure 
new labour and trwn it for a special work required. This^is a very difficult and 
lengthy process but it is one that must be faced if India ever is to advance as a manu- 
facturing country. Such training undoubtedly helps to some extent the education 
jpf Indians which both the Industrial and Fiscal Commissions have advocated. 

8. During the period of labour training it is impossible for a new Works to reach 
full output. Only when each department is fully staffed with men who know their 
work will maximum output be obtained. At present our Works are in a position td 
turn out the equivalent of 60 A-1 wagons per mouth, and by April 1923 we expect 
this figure to be increased to 100 wagons per month, with a gradual increase to 160 
wagons per month by April 1924 on single shift worki^. 

9. In order to show the effect of output on costs of pr^uction we attach a curve 
showing the estii^ted cost per. wagon for varying quantities manufactured per 
annum» nom. erikioh it will be observed that the Works cannot hope to compete 
sttooessfnlly until they reach tfhe sUge when they can produce at least 1,500 wagons 



perMmum. We confidently expeot to be in a position to do this byAjuillMNiluid 
we therefore euneBtly ask you to give us sufficient work st a fair price to enable us 
to carry on the Works to tlus stage. ^ 

10. We say ** at a fair price,*’ for it is obvious that the prices quoted in England 
allow for only material and labour costs without any overhead chafes and they are 
probably aimed at cutting us out of the market entirely. Such prices mean a huge 
loss and can only be quoted by Companies with large reserves, or favourable bank- 
ing facilities, neither of which essentials are available in our case as the bankers in 
this country are not prepared to make advances against block. 

1 1 . Even in England there must come an end to suc^ finance, and if our Company 

is then in liquidation there will be nothing to prevent English Companies putting 
up prices considerably in order to recoup present losses. We consider that the mere 
fact of our Company being in existence has saved the Railway Board at least 
Rs. 760 per wagon or Rs. 22*6 lacs on the tenders recently considered, and we 
therefore submit that it will be a paying proposition to the Government of India 
to keep us going. * 

12. We ask for an order for 1,000 wagons to be completed in the financial yea* 
1923-1924, and our lowest possible price is as follows : — 



Rs. 

A-1 Type Wagons as specified 

Less for C B Buffers ... * 

. 4,094 0 0 
. 120 0 0 

Less for C B Brake Beams . 

4,874 0 0 
25 0 0 

Less for Safety Chains ... 

4,849 0 0 
90 0 0 

• 

Less for Door Arresters 

4,760 0 0 
60 0 0 


4,700 0 0 


13. This price includes a small estimated profit and in view of the fact that we 
must raise a debenture loan to provide working capital, it is impossible for us to take 
on an order that does not show some margin of profit. We have been negotiating 
for 4 months trying to raise a debenture loan but as everyone knows that wo are 
entirely dependent on the Government of India for wagon orders we are informed by 
our brokers that until the Government’s fiscal policy with regard to industries is 
finally declared to raise a loan is impossible. 

14. Atpresent we can only obtain 20 percent, of raw material in this country, 
but we are assured that by April 1924 the Tata Iron & Steel Co., Ltd. will be able 
to supply about 80 per cent, of such material. The salaries and wages paid in India 
for 3,000 wagons would then amount to Rs. 30-26 lacs and railway freight on the raw 
materials would be paid on about 14,000,000 ton miles per annum. These figures 
show tho mportarice of the wagon building industry to India and we again 
submit that it would be bad policy to allow the industry to be strangled by 
foreign competition at the present time. 

16. We trust therefore that the Government of India will decide to give us orders 
f or all the wagons we can build. The ideal arrangement would be a 4 or 6 year con- 
tract based on actual cost of materials plw labour and charges as shown on attached 
curve with maximum charges as for say 1,600 wagons per annum. If you are pre- 
pared to consider such a scheme we shall be glad to send a representative to discuss 
details. Failing this we venture to hope that the offer made in paragraph 12 stove 
will be accepted. 
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’Enolosure No. 7. !» Commercial Buildings, 

* Calcutta, Uth November 1922, 

From 

MeiBfirs. Place, Siddons & Gough, 

To 

Messrs. Burn & Co., 

Managing Agents, 

Indian Standard Wagon Co., Ltd., 

7, Hastings Street, Calcutta. 

# 

Be Proposed Debenture Issue, 

We regret that so far we havo»been unable to place this issue. Our difficulty has 
been that our clients have insisted on full particulars of the Company’s activities, 
work in hand, and particularly whether the present and future earnings ar»likely to 
result in sufficient profit to guarantee payment of Interest on Debentures and Pre- 
isrence Shares, ordinary depreciation, and a definite allotment to a sinking fund. 
This, however, as you are aware, we have been unable^ do. 

We think that unless some such guarantee is forthcoming, we must abandon the 
attempt to raise the money required by the Company, but if we can have youi 
assurance that the Company has secured sufficient Government business to guarantee 
the result indicated above, for say a period of 6 years, we think we may say that a 
good many of the difficulties that at present stand in the way of successful negotia- 
tions would disappear. 


Enclosure No. 8. 

'W-165. The 8th February 1023. 


Prom •* 

The Indian Standard W'agorrCo., Ltd., 

To 

H. F. Davy, Esq., A.M.f.C.E., Chief Government Inspector, 

Government Test House, .30, .ludgo’s Court Boad, Alipore. 


With reference to your call on Mr. Chartres this morning, we have pleasure in 
giving you the following particulars in regard to this Company : — 

1* The Indian 8taiidard Wagon Co., Ltd. is a limited liability Company, regis- 
tered under the Indian Companies Act VII of 1913 on the 25th day of 
November 1918. 

2. All the shares are held by residents of India, the proportion of Indians being 

over 60 per cent. 

3. The Works <Sf the Company are at Asansol and employ 21 Officers on a salary 

of Ra. 200 per month and upwards. Of these 3 arc Indians. 

4 . The number of Apprentices now employed is 26 but it should be noted that 

the Works liave been running little over 12 months and are not even 
yet in full operation so that permanent orrangoments have not been 
obmpleted for the employment of a large number of Apprentices^ 
although it is the intention of the Company to train Indian Apprentices 
In the manufacture of wagons. 

5. The Company has not had time to train any of its own Officers. 

6. IHie Companv has not yet had a full working financial year and has no 

bnlnnoe sheet to submit. 

7. The Company was floated expressly for the purpotse of manufacturing wagon 

and its works are laid out specMIy for this class of work and are quite 



ufuAuiable for deiling with orders for other classes of Enginming 
Over Eupees Seventy lacs have been spent in the equipment of the Works 
which have been laid out for an output of 3,000 standard wagons per 
annum. 

*8. The labour now employed averages about 1,600 and the wages biJ! when the 
Works are fully employed will amount to between Rs. 12 and Rs. l.'i lacs 
per annum. 

9. The site of the Works has been carefully chosen and special attention has 
been given to the sanitary equipment of the Works and quarters for all 
employees, free medical attention being provided. 


Enclosure No. 9, 

W-194. The I9th February 1923. 

From 

The Indian Standard Wagon Co., LUl., 

To 

The Hon’ble Mr. C. A. Innea, O.I.E., I.Ct.S., 

Member of Council, Department of Industries, Delhi. 

He U’agon Building in India. 

We beg to address you again on the subject of Wagon Building in India. 

1. The Government of India has now adopted the policy of protection, with the 

expressed intention of encouraging industries which by their nature are 
suitable for development in India. 

2. We submit that Wagon Building is such an industry, for at present 20 per 

cent, of wagon material can be obtained in this country, and within 12 
months the Tata Iron & Steel Co. Ld. expect to be able to supply more 
than 80 per cent, of all the material required for the building of wagons. 
^3. The class of work is well suited for Indian workmen, and the importance of 
the industry to the country may he gauged by the fact that tlie 
construction of 3,000 wagons would provide — 

(o) Salaries and wages paid in India Rs. .30 to Rs. 35 lacs. 

(6) Railway Freight on tlie rav' and manufactured materials 14,000,000 
ton miles. 

4. We shall take an early opportunity of laying the case for the industry before 

the proposed Tariff Board and we have little doubt that this Board will 
recommend protection against such dumping as has occurred this year. 
The Board's recommendations cannot however become effective for at 
least 12 months. 

5. During that period the Company will be compelled to shut down its Works 

unless a new order for w*agons be placed with us at an early date, and in 
this connection we beg to refer to our letter No. W-2313 which we had 
the honour of addressing to you on 16th November 1922. In the event 
of having to dismiss all its men the Company will almost certainly have 
to wind up and go into liquidation. 

C. We again earnestly represent that Government will find it to their ultimate 
advantage to have in India a strong wagon building industry, and we re- 
quest that Government should place an immediate order with this Com- 
pany for at least 500 wagons to enable the Company to continue working 
with its newly trained men until the Tariff B<Mrd has time to frame ro* 
commendations to Gov^ment on the future development of the Wagon 
Building Industry in India. 







Calcutta, 23rd Feteiutty ife;; 


Tbe Secretary, 

' Indian Engineering Association! 

To 

The Secretary to the Government of India, 

Commerce Department. 

I am directed by the (Joraraittee of the Indian Engineering Association to address 
you on the question of the manufacture of railway wagons in this country. 

It is stated that the Government have placed orders abroad for 3,0D0 wagcgis 
an^ that they will shortly place additional orders, for similar wagons, also with 
manufacturers outside India. This action has been decided upon at a time when 
Indian w^on builders are in a most serious position for want of orders ; and the 
Association has therefore no alternative but to take the earliest opportunity of 
prominently drawing the attention of your Department to it. But before commenc- 
ing upon it, the Committee will trace briefly the correspondence which has passed, 
during the last six or seven years between the Government and the Association, on 
the question of promoting a wagon building industry in this oounrty. 

3. It is, the Committee believe, correct to say that the idea of constructing rail • 
way rolling stock on a larger scale in India began to take practical shape as the result 
of a meeting which was held at Simla on the 3rd May 1916 between the members of 
. the Railway Board and representatives of this Association. The representativea 
pbiitted out that Indian manufacturers could not be expected to provide sufficient 
capital and plant to manufacture the quantities required to make Indian railways 
independent of England unless they were certain of a guaranteed minimum of ordera 
yearly. And the Railway Board, in a letter dated 6th November 1916, said that it 
waa recognised that in order to foster this industry some encouragement may be 
neoess^ such for instance as a guaruniee that a percerUage of the tolal ord/ers each 
year will be placed in ihis country** This Association, in replying on the 17th Janu> 
aiy 1017, said that a continuity of orders ’* was one of the principal points affect- 
ing<the outthm of rolling stock in India. It was indeed, the Committee thought, of 
the first importance that a definite programme covering a period of ** at least ten 
yean should be laid down by the Ruiway Board.’* 

4 On the ISth July 1017 Sir George Barnes, who was at that time Member in 
charge of the Department of Commerce and Industry, addressed the Indian Mer- 
chants Chamber and Bureau at Bombay. In the course of his speech he mentioned 
that ** one of the best means of giving support to indigenous industnes is the placing 
. so far as possible, of Government orden ^th them.” The war had shown, he said, 
that India could manufacture many things which had been previously imported.. 
And it was the policy of the Government to seek out these new sources of supply, 
and to encourage them by placing Government orders with them. The object* 
was to make India more sw-supporting than she had been in the past ; “ and to 
see that the growth of new industries may be rapidly increased by the fertilizing 
' stream of nrders for goods which the Government requires in this country.** 

5. This announcement of the general industrial policy of the Government oi 
India was followed, on the Ist March 1918, by a speoifio declaration with referenco 
to the construction of railway widens. As the result of enquiries which they had 
made the Qovenunent of India sa^ that ” they are now able to announce that they 
will guarantee to purchase in India 2,600 broad gauge and 600 metre or narrow gauge 
wagons annually for ten years provided that the price is not higher Uian pito at 
which wagons can be imported and eubjeot to conditions which will ensure tl^t the 
matmiali and the workmaiiBhip are satisfactory.** The aggregate requirements of 
ikt Indian railways would certainly he more the OovCipDmit of India added, khan 



V ...... .,_, 

luilding company was floated on tto ^ btUlding ii at the prownt 

in the preceding paragraph. And in ^i^ ^tj^n ow g ^ 

for tte wagon huild^ shops is an indispsnsabh prd%m%mry to s^s. This st^y 
imployment is not however apparently now to be forthcoming, for the present po- 
tion is that ail the orders which are in hand will be completed within the next few 
months* All new orders are being placed abroad by the Qoveimment, and the 
rantee is thus not being implemented The inevitable result will be that the Tit(L 
wagon builders will have no alternative but to close their workshops and to d 
perse their 5,000 employees whose wages aggregate about Rs. 25 lakhs yearly. 


7. In these circumstances the Committee of the Association feel more than justi- 
fied in asking for the assistance of your Department. It may be answered that a 
condition of the guarantee was that the price of the Indian built wagon was not to be 
higher than the price of the imported wagon. This is of course the case, but it can- 
not be seriously argued that such a condition was intended t^ have atiy application 
to the dumping prices at which wagon builders abroad are now tendering. If the 
information before the Association is correct, the position of the wagon building 
industry in India at the moment is accurately defined in paragraph 133 of the report 
of the Fiscal Commission. “ Where,” said the Commissioners, “ dumping is deli- 
berately designed to destroy an industry, in order to secure a subsequent monopoly,^ 
it would be clearly incumbent on the State to take measure to prevent the suodiM 
of such a policy.” The Indian legislature has endorsed the fiscal policy recommended 
by the Commission ; and the Engineering Association has therefore no hesitation 
in asking that the State should now come to the aid of the Indian wagon builders. 


8. It is interesting to note in connection with this question that the Indian rail- 
way administration are proposing to spend enormous sums of money on the equip- 
ment and the extension of their workshops. In the ” Administration Report of 
Indian Railways in 1921-22 ” (paragraph 54) an outline is given of what are termed 
“ the larger schemes of extension and the estimated cost of these larger schemes is 
about Rs. 10 crores. Even this is not all, for the report goes on to say that in addi- 
tion to these projects “ in practically every railway shop in India it will be neces- 
sary in the near future to spend large sums of money on newer and more 'up to date 
pl^nt and minor schemes of extension.” It is not suggested by the Association that 
this huge enlargement of State enterprise is solely for the purpose of building wagons. 
But it is a fact that one of the principal activities of these railway workshops will be 
the manufacturing, erection and repairing of wagons and other rolling stock. And 
these workshops are being extended at this enormous cost at a time when the shops 
provided — also at great expenditure of capital by private enterprise — are being 
literally starved for want of orders. 

9. In conclusion I am to urge that the question should receive the immediate 
consideration of the Government of India, for it is undoubtedly a question of the 
greatest importance in respect of the development of Indian industries. Unless 
prompt acti 3 n be taken and orders placed immediately with the Indian wagon build- 
ers these concerns will have no alternative but to close down their works which have 
taken years to construct and organise. Private enterprise embarked on the industry 
on the understanding that, for a period of ten years, steady work was certain, or 
in other words that there would be, as Sir George Barnes foreshadowed, ” a fertilis- 
ing streiim ” of Government orders. Without thi) aid the industry cannot be 
maintained, and if the Government have now come to the conclusion that it is not 
worth maintaining, a definite statement to that effect should be publicly made 
srithout delay. 



£nolosure*No. 11 
No. 70 I.B. 


The 7 th June 192S 


INDIAN ENGINEERING ASSOCIATION. 

From 

The Secretary, 

Indian Engineering Association, 

To 

The Secretary to the Government, of India, 

Rail vv ay Department (Railway Board). 

I am directed to acknowledge the receipt of your letter No. 2240-8., dated 
26th April, 102:j, on the subject of the manufacture of railway wagons in India* 

Communique of Jst Marcht 1918. 

2. Your letter has been considered fty the Committee, who are indebted to you 
for placing before them the position of the Government of India in respect of this 
subject. They regret, however, that they cannot accept your contention that the 
policy which was laid down in the communique of 1st March 1918 hag not been 
departed frorft. “ What the Government of India are anxious to do,” it was said 
in the communique, ” is to establish on a solid basis in India the industry of 
wagon construction, and at the same time the manufacture of materials for this 
industry, by means of a steady stream of orders.” It cannot be seriously argued 
that this declaration was anything else but a statement that the Government in- 
tended to promote and to foster the wagon-building industry'. The declaration 
was understood in this sense by the Indian wagon-builders, with the result that 
they extended their plant and equipment, and floated one large new undertaking. 
But your letter is altogether silent on the question of promoting the wagon-build- 
ing industry. Judging by what you%tate it would appear that the Government of 
India now interpret the declaration as an i^mouncement that they will buy their 
wagons in the cheapest market. In other words that they will buy on a face value 
comparison of prices, regardless of the money lost to the country by way of taxes, 
railway freights, etc., that would accrue to the State from wagons built in India, 

ifeporf of the Railivay Industries Commiliee^ 1922. 

3. It is true of course that you refer the Association to the Report of the Rail- 
way Industries Committee. But this document does not help the matter in the 
least. It merely states that at the present time K s. 50 lakhs can be saved by obtain- 
ing wagons in the United Kingdom instead of in India : and that in the interests 
of the tax-payers, the Government are bound to save this sum. The Association 
would like to know if the economic advantages referred to above were brought by 
Government to the notice of the Railway Industries Committee and also the fact 
that it would have been suflieient to save the Indian wagon industry if orders for 
only 1,000 wagons had been placed here. For if this had been done there is surely 
good reason to suppose that the Committee vvould have made a recommendation 
in favour of the local wagon builder. They admit in their report that the Indian 
wagon-building industry ought to have Government help, but they cannot make 
any suggestion as to the form that ^is help should take. All that they propose 
is that the matter should be referred to a Tariff Board, in the event of such a Board 
being oonstituted—a recommendation which, as the writers of the joint dissenting 
note remark, ” does not go far towards solving the problem.” 

Fom of oMistanee fot the Indian wagon industry. 

4 In 1918 the Government of India were quite definite as to how the wagon 
industry was to be helped. It was to be given a steady stream of Government 
orders. And the Committee readily acknowledge that orders were given in pur- 



saaiice of that annonncement But you now point out that tha Indian buildera 
charge more for their wagons than the English builders charge : an<^ that they taka 
longer to manufacture them. You quote instances where they have got behind 
with their deliveries and you emphasise the inconvenience which these delays cause 
to the railways It may be assumed that the Indian builders would have readily 
done their best to meet the Government in the matter of price. But it would appear 
from your letter that even if the Indian prices had been satisfactory, it is doubtful 
if any orders would have been placed here, for the reason that the Government 
would have had “ no assurance of that speedy delivery of the wagons which is 
essential to the rehabilitation of the railways.'’ 

“ Dumping ” prices, 

5. In making these remarks the Committee do not overlook the fact that the 
communique of the 1st March 1918 clearly stated that orders would be placed in 
this country provided : — (1) that the price was not higher than the prices at which 
wagons may be imported, and (2) that the materials and workmanship were satis* 
factory. But they maintain that this was never intended to cover “ dumping ’* 
prices. You state that the Government of India do not accept the suggestion that 
the tenders which have been accepted are at “ dumping ” prices ; and it is of course 
true that the word “ dumping ” has numerous definitions. But the fact remains 
that the Indian Railway Industries Committee admitted that the manufacturers 
in the United Kingdom are “ fighting with their backs to the wall in order to keep 
their works open and their men employed, and they arc quoting prices which in 
some cases at any rate arc believed to be below the commercial cost of production.’’^ 
This is unquestionably true, and it fully substantiates the view taken by the Associa- 
tion. And the Railway Industries Committee might have gone on to say, wit^^ 
equal truth, that one of the objects of the British manufacturers in quoting 'these 
prices is to destroy the wagon -building industry in India. 

Imlutn prices. 

6. I have already intimated that the Indian wagon builders arc prepared to da 
everything possible to meet the Government in the matter of price. And I am now 
to state that all the members of this Association who are concerned with wagon- 
building are prepared to give the details upon which their estimates are based, in- 
cluding the prices ruling for steel, fittings, etc. I’hey are also prepared to under- 
take the supply of wagons for next year’s requirements on the basis of cost, plu 9 
10%. They will submit all their books for audit by the Government ; and they 
will give a guarantee that the price paid for steel, materials, and fittings, shall 
not be in excess of the market prices and that present prices for labour shall be 
charged without enhancement. This would be an assurance that no largo profits 
are looked for ; and it would at the same time convince the Government that the 
prices quoted by the Indian manufacturers arc reasonable. 


Comparison of foreign and Indian prices, 

7. In your fourth paragraph you state that the lowest price received for the 
largest class of wagon delivered f.o.b. at an Indian port was Rs. 3,209-1-0. Ta 
this you add 10% for import duty, making the total Rs. 3,494-5-6. You contrast 
this with the lox^est satisfactory Indian tender, which was Rs. 5,178-8-Q. And 
vou add that if the Government of India had accepted the Indian tender, they would 
nave caused a loss to the Indian railways of nearly Rs. 60 lakhs. But it must be 
pointed out that this loss would only have been incurred if the whole 3,132 wagons 
had been placed with the Indian builders. It would have been vastly reduced if 
say, 1,000 wagons had been given to this country. And it surely is a question 
wmrtihy of the consideration of the Government of India whether the promotion of 
the Indian wagon industry is not of sufficient importance to justify the expenditure 
of a few lakhs d rupees. Your letter rather suggests that if any orders had been 
placed in this country the Governmeit would have lost lakhs d rupees. But 

this is obviously not the case. l%e only true comparison of prices would ^ tenders 



for eq[ual deliveries effected by the a^enov of the tenderer. The present praotio ' 
of railwayAelping British wagon builders to complete the wagons th^ tendbr for 
is all in favour of the import^ wagon. 

8. It is not clear as to how you arrive at the figure of Rs. 3,494-6-^ and I am to 
ask if the following items are included in this total, namely ( 1 ) freight to destination 
of materials from Indian port ;(2) handling charges of material in railway workshops : 
<3) erection of the wagons or under-frames ; (4) painting and lettering of wagcns, 
packing of axle-boxes, taring of wagons and (5) overhead and stores charges to 
cover depreciation, interest, rates and taxes, supervision, power, repairs, and 
renewals necessary in all workshops. It is a matter of great regret to this Associa- 
tion that the Indian manufacturers should have been placed before the public in 
so disadvantageous a position as they seem to occupy in the Report of the Indian 
Railway Industries Committee, %nd in the other publications on the question. 
And the Committee of the Assooiati<»i feel that they are entitled, in view of this, 
to be given the fullest information as to how the comparison of prices has been 
arrived at. That is to say the comparison between the'prioo of the so-called ‘ ‘ Kiiock 
down ** wagon that the British manufacturer supplies, and the wagon that is sup- 
plied by the Indian manufacturer.* A ** knock-down ” wagon has only the floor 
plates rivotted to the under-frames. The body plates, the axle-guar^ and the 
fittings are loose. Only one of such wagons in a hundred is required to be erected. 
On the other hand the Indian manufacturer has to deliver every wagon complete, 
ready to be put into commission. It follows that the foreign manufacturer can 
give a much larger output with resultant decreasing over-head charges and an 
assumed increased delivery. In any comparison of deliveries consideration must 
be given to this. Delivery of the wagon should bo taken to bo the time when it 
is ready td be put into commission. It may also bo observed that your compaiison 
t Of prices has reference to wagons only. Nothing is said with reference to under- 
frames. But it is known to the Committee that the prices recently quoted by Indian 
builders for under-frames were as low as, if not lower than, those quoted by foreign 
manufacturers. This is due — apart from “ dumping ” prices — to the fact that the 
foreign builder has to complete under-frames almost to the same extent as the Indian 
manufacturer is required to do. 

Disadvantagemia poaition of the Indian manufacturer, 

9. It has further to bo noted that foreign manufacturers can buy their fittings 
anywhere. They need not necessarily manufacture them^n their own work-shops. 
But the Indian manub^cturer is required to make the fittings in India ; and he has 

. endeavoured to do this. It has, however, only been possible by great expenditure 
on new plant. Further, it does not seem to bo understood by the Government 
that it takes the Indian manufacturer from four to five months to get material 
after he receives the order for the wagon. The foreign manufacturer on the other 
hand can obtain the material in a couple of weeks. But with the object of placing 
themselves in a stronger position in this respect the Indian manufacturers are pre- 
pared to cany a stock of material sufficient for one to two hundred wagons of any 
olasi if the Government will give them an assurance that a continuity of orders for 
.anoh wiU be forthcoming. 

Deiaya in the Indian ddiveriea, 

10. Although nothing is said in your letter as to the workmanship and material 
f of the wagons supplied by the Indian manufacturers, it is known to the Committee 

that these are fully equal to the workmanship and material of the imported wagone. 
Bat you lay strem on the delays in the Indian delivericB: These delays the Committee 
do nokeeek to excuse. But they do feel that the Indian manufacturer has had many 
advene circumstances to contend with. He is engaged in an industry which al- 
t|pa|^ it is large is not fully developed. He is, as 1 have already explained, at 
a 4fii4dTimtage as regards hm material ; and he hM had to fsce a scarpity of trained 
BfOlsiriai he material it should be noted that tire Government wlmn plac- 
ing orders in 19S1, inlonnad tin manufactoiers that the Tata Iron and Steei 
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Od.« Ld., ihuM mpfij all neoeMMy platet. These instructions were omoeUBd two 
montlis leter ; and tiM nanulaetaiere were told to obtain plates themselves. For« 
eigtt manulaetnrers of material were at that time full of work, and they were not 
paying much attention to export orders. Delays in suppKes were consequently 
unavoidable ; but it cannot be gainsaid that the Indian builders did their utmost 
to expedite deliveries. The failure of all iron in the test* also cauEcd serious delay. 
But here again the fault was not with the Indian builder. He had safeguarded 
himself by opining certificates of tests from the makers ; but these certificates 
were rejected by the Superintendent of Local Manufactures. Labour during 1920, 
1921 and 1922 was anything but satisfactory. It is only since October 1922 that 
the workmen have setHed down to anything like the former output per man. This 
fact is clear from detailed figures extending over this period, and also by a com- 
parison of deliveries of wagons and under-frames since l^ptember 1922. 

11. It might be inferr^ from your letter that late deliveries are peculiar to 
Indian manufacturers. But it cannot be denied that great delays have also occurred 
in the delivery of Government orders by foreign manufacturers. And, as I have 
indicated in the last paragraph, the members of this Association are only too well 
aware of the delays which, as importers of foreign material, they had to suffer 
during 1920, 1921 and 1922. With reference to the specific cases quoted by you, 
the figures as available to the Committee do not appear to be so unsatisfactory as 
your Totter suggests. For instance, as regards the two orders mentioned in item 
i(2), it appears that five under-frames were delivered together with another 44 on 
other orders extending over this period. And in respect of the orders referred to 
in item (3) one firm alone has delivered 690 wagons in addition to sample wagons 
manufactured. Deliveries during the past eight months have undoubtedly improv- 
ed ; and one of the reasons for this improvement is that the labour is now becom- 
ing trained to the new operations following upon the adoption of the Indian Railway 
Conference Assooiation standards. The changes in the design necessitated the mak- 
ing of complete sets of new tools, jigs, dies, etc. ; and a reorganisation of all pre- 
vious methods of manufiicture. It will be obvious to the Government that a great 
loss of time must occur before radical chad^es such as these can be carried out in 
their entirety, and be made to give results. 

Condtmon. 

12. Finally, I am to urge that the question may bo further considered by the 
Government of India. The very existence of an industry is at stake, and it may bo 
acoepted that if this industry as it exists to-day is destroyed, many years will 
elapse before it can be re-ostabUshed^ It is not the wish of this Association that 
the tax-payer should be made to suffer enormous losses in order to benefit the Indian 
wagon-builders. But in the present state of the industrial development of this 
country it is surely worth the while of the tax-payer to pay a little more for at least 
a portion of his requirements. And in this regard the Committee feel bound to 
say that they are by no means convinced that the difference between foreign and 
Indian prices is so great as your figures suggest. In fact it is reported that, of 
the foreign tenders received, the second lowest was in excess of the lowest to the 
extent of no less than £100,000. This fact shows that the Indian manufacturer 
is expected to compete against prices that are below the cost of production ; and 
his inabilil^ so to compete is not a sufficient reason for refusing him further orders 
«nd so destroying the induirtry that he hr endeavouring to build up. 

JStaiment IL^LeUer, doled September llik, 1923, from (he Indian Standard Wagon 
Ob., to (he Seeretarpi TaHfSdbrd^ rephginp to (he SdwHPe (ipetHoneMire. 

With lefecence to your Ho. 188 and the enclosed questionnaire, we beg to reply 
as fdlowB 

(1) As Manufaotniers we are stixmgiy against all protective duties <m steel, 
and any increase in themesent rates. Steel fonns a large perctntags 
oftht reilMklk ih tlre*lndti»^ we art engigOfin, and ait^ increase in 
same will increase prices and retard ooifsralpfeiOn. 


WBL.C n. 


X 
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(2) Aik steel wagons for Broad Ooage, Metre Gauge and Narrow Gauge Rwf* 
ways and thdr components. Although our Works are primarily equip- 
ped for wagon oonstruction only we can undertake Ahe manufacturw 
of Undeifrmes if required. 

(8) The following five classes of steel are used in our manu&otures !— 

Where usually purchased. 

** B ** Class Steel ...... United Kingdom. 

“D^ClassSteel Do. ^ 

Cast Steel India. 

Spring Steel United Kingdom. 

Steel to B. S. 8. No. 18 o^Beport No. 24 of 1921 Heavy plates, sections, 

angles and channels from 
In^a. Thin plates from 
United Kingdom. ' 

Basing our figures on a full annual output we estimate that the following quanti* 
ties of the five elasset* of steel would be utilized by us 



Tons. 

Tons. 

“B”ClM8Steel 

. 1,726 


** D ** Class Steel 

616 


CMt S««el 

704 


Spring Steel 

. 1,218 

- 4,164 

Steel to B. S. S. No. 18 of Report No. 24 of 1921 


9,486 ' 

Total 


13,649 


t* 

(4) The cost of steel in a wagon js 44*8 per cent, of its total value. In 
component parts steel averages 60 per cent, of the value. 

(6) We understand that the total consumption of Railway Vehicles in India is 
8,000 new vehicles per year, of which 6,000 vehicles per year are required 
to replace worn out stock and 3,000 for add^ions. 

The actual proportion of the vehicles manufactured in India to those imported 
could only be obtained from Government sources. 


(0) The actual outturn of our Works is tabulated below ; — 



B. G. Wagons. 

American Wagons. 

Totid. 

1922-23 

NU. 

78B 

786* 

From April Ist, 1923, to date . 

177 

1 

107 

284* 


• Tbwo to^ Incliido vtagons w hleb we reoonstruoted, altering them from wooden Covered Ooodi 

WagODi to all Btefl Opc^n Wafoua. 

We estimate our maximum output of all types of wagons at 2,000 wagons pei 
year. 

(7) The Railways of India are the only consumers of our products to date t 

we have not manufactured for export so faor. 

(8) Na 

(9) The coj^tftiQii that has to be met by us in our Indian Martmt comes tnm 

the UnKed Kingdom. 
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(10) Yes, we require proteotion for our menufeotiueB, ee at {oeeeRt we ace 

afaeolately unaUe to manniaotoie a wagon at the Brituh figure. The 
preeent British price for a wagon is leas t^ th e cost of our material and 
labour alone* The present BritiBh price of one A1 type wagon is 
Rs» 3,494-5^ complete in India. 

The estimated cost of labour and material of one A1 type wagon to us is 
Rs. 3,635-2-0* 

The estimated percentages of cost in one wagon are as fdlows : — 

Steel 44*8 per cent. 

Wrought Iron and other material • • . • 18*2 per cent* 

If an increase of 23) per cent, is made in the present Tariff making a total 
of 33^ per cent, on steel, the cost of a wagon would increase by Be. 508 and we 
should therefore be in a worse position than at present as the difference at present 
be^een our cost of an A1 type wagon and the British price would be enhanced by 
this sum. 

(11) If the present stipulations of the Government of India are to be kept to 

and that all material and labour must be as far as possible Indian in our 
products, we consider the Government of India should place orders for 
a definite number of wagons yearly in India at competitive Indian 
prices. 

(12) The most serious competition we suffer is due to the extremely low prices 

quoted by Firms in England and we are of the opinion that at present 
the Indian market is being used as a dumping ground by these Finns. 




M<31)eBcneHMIftiir«lMMefiMa^ . . . . 

TheBmcMKoafltetrirm^priedtorawagmiBlMii 


OftliiiBat«ri«Ie<Mt(ieepan.«) 

Leavliig for wftg«, eb*rgM and profit 8* 2 

Bat : 1028 w««M, chugea and profit (aee para. «) are . . . . W*0 

Theroforo : Not Iom per wagon muit be 82*8 


B.— THAT WAGONS CAN BE CHEAPLY PBOBVCBD IN INDIA A8 IK BBITAIN— 


Bimv XiHUFACTUtlD WACIOV. 


IIOlAir ICAVTJfAOfUllO WACKHT. 




£ 

Rs. 

Materials .... 

. 

idS'O 

2,487 

Wages, eharges and profit fenetud- 
Ing the cost of erection In 
Iiriia)j 

910 

1,865 

TOTAt 

IMght go 10 per cent 


266*8 

3,852 

S86 

Total 

CuMems duty ^ 10 percent. 


282*48 

4,287 

424 

' TOTAL 

landing, etc., ® i per cent. 


.. 

4,661 

23 

Tom 

Cost of ereetlon in India 


.. 

4.684 

450 

Cost oi Finibhid Wagon in 
India .... 

• • s 

5,184 


MateiMi : Inolodlng freijghfi, 
landing, etc« . 

Labour Charges Profit- 

Labour 

Charges ..... 
Profit ... 

Ineludlnff the cost of ereetfoa . • 

COST OP Finisrid Waqoh la 
India .... 


Bh. 

8,100 


Bs. 

627 

800 

260 


1*677 

4.686 


Summary of comparative coete* 


HUariaia : Inclndljig ftsiglit, dut^s landing, eto. 
Wages, Charges and Profit : Including cost of erection 
COMFABATIVl TOZAlg 


British. 

Ba. 

8,810 

1,816 

6,184 


Indian. 

Ba. 

SilOC 

1,677 

4,686 


Per 

wagon. 

Ba 

C.-THB AMOUNT OP PROTECTION DESIRED 18 . 1,600 

WHICH REPRIOENTS HEBBLT AN ASBUBANCB AGAINST “ DUMPING.** 

British Cost (see Section B) 6,134 


British price— 

Quoted price F. 0. B. . 
Frei|^ ® 10 per cent. 

Customs duty @ 10 per cant. 

Landing, etc., ® I per cent. 
Landed cost • • 

Cost of erection Ih India 

Astnal Britisb qnoted pries . 
Cosial** Dumping.” 


£ Ba 

174 2,610 

. . 261 

Tions , 2,871 

887 

TOfU . ^68 


8,174 

460 

1,110 



lUtertol. 


H. 8. Jkngle 

„ Bulb Angle .... 
,1 Channel .... 

„ Plato A' . . . . 

mmA'...- 

r . . . . 

» A' . . . . 

.. r . . . . 

Special Angles .... 

Cast Iron 

Wrought Iron .... 

Best Yorkshire Iron 

If. 8. Flats, Kounds and Special Sec- 
tions. 

M. 8. Plato r-*- 

M .. f . . . . 

Spring Steel 

Corrugated Boof Sheets . 

Galvanised Rivets .... 

„ Washers 
2 C. I. Wearing Blocks . 

4 Axleguards and Bridles 
4 Iracier Axloboxcs complete . 
Vacuum Brake .... 
1 Drawbar Cradle .... 
8 Axleguard Wearing Strips . 

4 Buffers 

4 Laminated Bearing Springs . 

4 Safety Chain Springs . 

1 Drawbar Spring .... 

Door Details including Hinge Bands 
and Feet and Fasteners, etc. 

8 C. 8. Spring Shoes 

8 Spring Shoe Brackets . 

2 Drawbar Face Plates 0. 8. . 

t Sciew OoopUn0i . . . . 
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D. 


WelkAtin 
one wagon 
(750 1^ 
Covered Goods 
Wagons). 

1918 Rate. 

1918 Tota 1. 

1923 Rate. 

1923 Total. 

Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 

Ri. a. 

P- 

Ri 

a 

p. 

Ri. a. 

p- 

Ri. a 

P 

11 

0 15 

5 8 

6 

61 

8 

0 

0 0 

0 

100 8 

8 

4 

0 19 

6 8 

0 

27 

1 

0 

10 0 

0 

41 11 

2 

19 

0 26 

5 13 

0 

111 

14 

3 

9 0 

0 

178 1 

5 

14 

2 27 

7 5 

6 

109 13 

9 

10 13 

0 

159 6 

8 

1 

1 26 

7 5 

6 

10 

11 

11 

9 8 

0 

14 1 

8 

0 

U 5 

6 12 

3 

0 

4 

9 

9 11 

0 

0 6 11 

6 

0 7 

7 14 

4 

47 

5 

7 

IS 1 

0 

79 8 

1 

6 

1 16 

7 8^ 

1 

47 

8 

2 

11 15 

0 

75 14 

9 

1 

1 10 

6 8 

0 

8 

13 

0 

10 0 

0 

13 6 

8 

1 

3 0| 

3 8 

0 

6 

8 

6 

6 8 

0 

11 15 

8 

1 

1 27| 

r 8 0 

V 9 0 

0 

0 

}n 

9 

- 

IS 0 

0 

186 8 

0 

3 

1 0 

15 12 

0 

50 

15 

0 

26 14 

0 

87 5 

8 

6 

1 7| 

r 5 4 
to 

t 7 14 

0 

4 

}43 

1 

0 

9 0 

0 

56 14 

8 

0 

2 25 


3 

5 

0 

2 

9 5 

0 

6 11 

9 

0 

0 31 

6 0 

0 

0 

3 

3 

9 3 

0 

0 6 

0 

0 

2 1] 

8 0 

0 

4 

13 

0 

13 6 

0 

8 0 

0 

5 

2 20 

11 6 

0 

64 

11 

2 

16 12 

4 

95 8 

9 

0 

0 lOj 

13 2 

0 

1 

5 

0 

20 0 

0 

1 14 

0 

0 

0 16 

19 8 

0 

2 

13 

0 

oo 

Cl 

0 

8 10 

8 

0 

0 4 



I 

8 

0 



2 12 

0 

6 

1 27 



75 

0 

0 



96 4 

8 

3 

3 4 



ir>o 

0 

0 



835 6 

5 





148 

0 

0 



335 0 

0 

1 

0 0 



40 

0 

0 



52 0 

0 

1 

0 0 



7 

0 

0 



13 1 

a 

6 

3 7 



180 

0 

0. 



300 0 

0 

6 

1 24 



125 

0 

0 



288 4 

0 

0 

1 13 



12 

0 

0 



16 6 

4 

0 

1 16| 



6 

0 

0 



11 15 

8 

2 

1 3 



80 

0 

0 



99 0 

5 

1 

2 8 



45 

0 

0 



78 10 

7 

0 

1 20 



11 

4 

0 



18 4 

0 

0 

2 12 



15 

0 

0 



81 18 

0 

2 

0 0 



76 

0 

0 



152 0 

9 
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Material. 


8 0. 8. Brake Block Hanger Brackets 

Split Pins and Cotters 

Bolta and nuts .... 

Bivets 

Paint 


Total 


Weight In 
one Wagon 
(7fi0type 
Oovored Goods 
Wagons). 

1 1913 Bate. 

1 1013 Total. 

1 1833Batft 

1923 ToM. 

Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 

/Is. a. p. 

H». a. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

Ri. a. p. 

0 1 21 


12 12 0 


24 4 6 

0 0 8 


4 0 0 

.. 

4 12 0 

loo 

13 8 0 

13 8 0 


26 0 0 

4 0 0 

10 8 0 

42 0 0 

• 

72 0 0 



88 0 0 


150 0 0 



1,765 15 7 


3,108 11 2 

















7.50 Type 
COVERED 








1 750 typb Covered goods I 

Goods 


1 Ai Type Covered goods 


WAGON. YEAR 1013. 


Wagons. 


1 Wagon. Year ml 

Material. 




Year 

1023. 

Aliatcrlal. 







Quantity. 

Price. 

Price. 


Quantity. 

Friee. 


C’wts. Qrs. Lbs. 

R». a. 

P- 

Ri. a. p. 


Cwts. Qrs. Lbs. 

Ri. 

a. p. 

Mild Steel Platee, 
and Sections. 

80 1 23| 

746 8 

3 

1,174 14 6 

B Cla.vs stool . 

17 

1 

1 

100 14 10 

Steel Outlngi . 

8 8 26 

217 12 

0 

376 15 11 

Steel Castings . 

7 

B 

4 

343 

1 11 

Wrought Iron . 

19 1 1| 

226 0 

1 

331 13 1 

Wrought Iron . 

12 

1 

26 

175 14 5 

8prlng Steel 

9 0 lU 

247 2 

B 

397 6 7 

Spring Steel . 

12 

0 

20 

423 

2 8 

Other Material 

4 0 0 

328 1 

6 

827 9 1 

Other Material 

4 

H 

0 

722 

2 11 






1) Class Steel . 

5 

B 

18 

65 

8 6 






Steel to B. S. S. 

94 

3 

11 

1,172 

6 4 






No. 18 Bx'port 
24 of 1021, 






■ Total , j 

180 8 5i 

1,765 15 

7 

8,108 11 2 

Total . 

152 

3 

24 

8.098 

8 7 
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ShiemetU IV* 


Ayebaos moktbly notmxs. 



Average No. 
of men 

Average Wages. 


employed. 

Rs. 

Indian— 

Workmen 

1,850 

51,500 


(Including Con- 
tractors.) 


Foremen and Assistant Foremen 

3 

600 

Clerks 

86 

3,680 

Anglo-Indians — 

Assistant Foremen and Foremen 

10 

1,990 ' 

Other Assistants .... 

. 

• • 

Europeans — 

Foremen ..... 

r 8 

4,775 

Other Assistants . , . . 

7 

6,300 

Men earning under Rs. 50 . 


(Management, etc. 

. 1,168 

„ „ Rs. 50 to 100 . 


80 

„ „ Rs. 100 and over 


2 

Contractors’ men 

• 

• • • • 

600 

No. of Coolies and Khalasies 

• • • • 

280 


Statement V. — Copy of a letter, dated Calcutta, 24th May 1917, from Messrs. Burn db 

Co., Ltd,, Managing Agents of the Indian Standard Wagon Co,, to the CiMirman, 

Bailway Board, Simla. 

As promised by Mr. Craven we have pleasure in sending herewith the informa- 
tion asked for concerning the fittings, etc., for wagons constructed by Burn A Co., 
Ltd. 

Until recently every enquiry from the Railway Board for wagons has specified 
<Chat the following fittings will be supplied by them : — 

1. Draw gear and screw couplings. 

2. Springs. 

3. Axleboxes. Sometimes with brasses, sometimes without brasses. 

4. Buffers. 

6. Wheels and Axles. 

fi. Vacuum Gear. 

Neglecting these for the moment it may be stated that all the remaining work 
on the wagon is done exactly the same by Burn A Co. as by the majority of the 
Home Manufacturers, ».e., they obtain the raw materials from the same Manufac- 
turers as the Home people do (in Burn A Co.'s case they have Messrs. Tata Iron 



and Steel Oo, as a farther sotiroe of supply), and then do all the Forging, Drop 
Stamping, Machining, Biveting, etc., necessary to turn this raw material into the 
finished wagon. 

Dealing with the 6 items of Sttings usually supplied by the Railway Board it 
ahoald first be strongly pointed out that before the enquiries received this year. 
Burn & Co. were never even asked if they wished to supply these, and only after 
repeated representations on their part were they allowed to supply the Drawbar 
Hooks and Safety Chains. 

Taking Item 1, Burn & Co. are in a position to supply all the Draw Gbar re- 
quired and at the present time are supplying most of the large Railways in India 
with screw couplings. 

This item can therefore bo supplied by them already. 

//cm Springs are not manufactured by the different Wagon Builfiers in 
England, they are made by specialists who supply to the different makers. In * 
using imported springs therefore Burn & Co. are doing exactly as the Home Wagon 
Builder does. 

Ilem 3.— These again are made by specialist firms and supplied to the different 
Wagon Builders. 

Ilem 4 . — Some Homo Wagon Builders supply these themselves but the majori- 
ty obtain them from buffer specialists and in any case do not make the buffer springa 
themselves. 

item 5. Wheels and A:des. — Only a few Homo Wagon Builders make up their 
own wheels and axles, the majority obtaining them from wheel and axle making 
firms. Of those that do supply wheels and axles only one or two manufacture 
the Tyres and Axles themselves, all the others buying these as forgings from the 
Tyro and Axle Makers. 

Hem fi.— The Vacuum Brake work is a proprietary article and can only be ob- 
tained from the Makers or their Agents’ by any Wagon Buildei, either Home or 
Indian. 

From these remarks it will be seen that oven under present arrangements the 
work done per wagon by Burn & Co. is at least as much as in the case of the Home 
Maker, and in most oases more, because Burn & Co. turn but the finished wagon in 
running order whereas the Home Maker only does the machining, etc., no roof or 
body riveting or erecting (except the sample wagon) being done by them. 

Now that Burn & Co. are aware that the Railway Board wish them to do as much 
of this work in the country as possible they intend putting down — 

A Oast Steel Foundry which will enable them to make Item 3. 

A Spring Shop that will enable them to deal with Item 2 only, getting the 
steel bars from outside sources. 

Machines, etc., for dealing with Buffers, t.e.. Item 4. 

A Wheel and Axle building plant that will enable them to build wheels 
and axles, they only obtaining Tyres, Axles and Steel for the centres 
from outside sources. 

These extensions are to a certain extent dependent on the result of the lO-ycar 
programme discussions and in any case their size isenturoly dependent bn the number 
of wagons that the Railway Board guarantee will be placed each year for manu- 
facture in India. 

As soon as Indian Raw Materials, such as Tyres, Axles, etc., are available Burn. 
k Co. will be in a position to turn out complete wagons built entirely of Indiiui. 

Materials. 

Trusting that this is the information you require. 



ISiakmmU JiiMucto/ Timu;* LoHdan, 

imm FORGE. 

CaHMKLL LaIBO OfFIR STBOKOLY BICOUMBNDED. 

In aocordanoe with the official intimAtton published in the Financial Times of 
Saturday last, the Directors of the Leeds Forge Company have now issued to the 
shaieholders a circular giving details of ihe offer made by Cammell Laird and Co. 
for an exchange of shares. 

The Directors of Cammell Laird and Co. offer to allot fully-paid Ordinary shares 
of £1 each in exchange for fully-paid shares in the Leeds Forge Company of £1 each 
at the rate of : (a) One Cammell Laird Ordinary share for each two Leeds Forge 
Ordinary shares, and (6) one Cammell Laird Ordinary share for each Leeds Forge 
Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference share. The offer also provides for the pay- 
ment of 10s. in cash for any odd Ordinary share of the Leeds Forge Company. 

After a long and successful career, states the circular, the Leeds Forge Company, 
in common with other similar undertakings, owing to the depression in trade, 
has recently suffered heavy trading losses, and to keep the works employed is still 
compelled to accept contracts at prices which are quite unremunerativo. To 
continue in this manner will entail the raising of considerable additional working 
capital, and the directors have found serious difficulty in this matter. In these 
oirourastances the exchange of shares now proposed has been arranged after con- 
siderable inquiry and negotiation ; the Directors are of opinion that the basis is 
fair and reasonable, and that the scheme provides a satisfactory solution of the 
difficult position in which the company finds itself. Along with their friends the 
Directors hold about two-thirds of the Ordinary shares of the company and nearly 
one-half of the Preference shares ; they have agreed to exchange their shares on the 
terms of the offer and they strongly recommend their fellow shareholders like- 
wise to exchange their shares. ^ 

Lloyds Bank Ltd. have been consulted as trustees for the holders of the Eight 
per cent. Ck)nvertiblo Debenture stock and arc also satisfied that the offer should 
be accepted ; it contains an undertaking by Cammell Laird and Co. to repay or 
convert the Eight per cent. Convertible Debenture stock not later than December, 
1924. The offer is conditional upon the assent of holders of 76 per cent, of the 
Ordinary shares being promptly obtained. 


CAMMELL LAIRD AND LEEDS FORGE. 

Fusion Offer. 

An official intimation is made that a circular is about to bo issued by the Direc- 
tors to the shareholders in the Leeds Forge Company recommending the accept- 
ance of an offer which has been made by Cammell Laird and Co. to exchange 
one £l Ordinary share of Cammell Laird for every two £1 Ordinary in the Leeds 
Forge and one Ordinary of Cammell Laird for one £1 Seven per cent. Cumulative 
Preference of the Leeds Forge. 

** Both Cammell Laird and the Leeds Forge are well-known companies and 
both are engaged in the manufacture of steel, but Cammell Laird are also ship- 
builders and carriage and wagon«builders, and own over 99 per cent, of the Ordinary 
shares of the Midland Railway Carriage and Wagon Company. Cammell Laird s 
issued share capital amounts to £4,018,400, besides over £2,000,000 sterling of De- 
benture stocks and Five year notes. The reserve account is £700,000, and at 
the date of the last balance-sheet, when the 5 per cent, dividend of the preceding 
year was repeated, investments were valued at £2,066,511. The net profit of the 
year 1922 was £145,906, as against £170,487 the jrear before. 
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Leeds !l{orM Company has felt the full effect of the trade depression, and last 
year was unaMe to pay the dividend on the Pieferenoe or Ordinary owing to a loss 
of £17,100. The authorised share capital is £1,300,000 and £750,000 has been 
issued and paid up, and there are Debentures aggregating £516,500 outstanding. 


CAMMELL LAIRD EXPANSION. 

The acquisition of the undertaking of the Leeds Eorge Company will considpr- 
ably strengthen Cammell Laird and Co. and greatly increase its status as a producer 
of rolling stock. Though one of our best-known engineering concerns, it has never 
developed a very progresssive amalgamation policy; and its last acquisition was 
the Midland Railway-Carriage and Wagon Company in 1919. The purchase of 
the Leeds Forge is therefore a further expansion in the same direction, since 
that concern not only specialises itself in the manufacture of steel wagons and 
undeir-oarriages, but also controls the Newlay Wheel Company and the Bristol 
Wagon and Carriage Works Company. 

The Ijeeds Forge has, on the whole, an excellent record, though latterly it 
has been affected by the trade depression and has paid no Ordinary fividend since 
1920, while last year the Preference dividend also had to be passed. Cammell 
Laird offers one Ordinary £1 share for every two Ordinary £1 shares in the Leeds 
Forge and one Ordinary share for each Seven per cent. Cumulative Preference £1 
share in the Leeds Forge. The terms do not seem over-liberal to the Leeds Forge 
Preference shareholders, but their position has lately been weakened by the placing 
•of £400,000 Eight per cent. Debenture stock in 1921. If the deal goes through 
it will mean the issue by Cammell Laird of £450,000 additional Ordinary shares. 
This will necessitate an increase in the authorised capital, as the unissued Ordinary 
shares available only total £256,800. 



No. 20. 

Hessn. Bom ft Cfo., Ltd.. Oaloatta. 
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Statement L— Letter, dated Sejdember 11, 19tS, from Meitre. Bum & Go., 
Ltd., to the Secretary, Tariff Board, forwarding repliei to the Board’s 
que$tionnaife. 

With reference to your Circular No. 168 and the enclosed questionnaire 
we beg to reply as follows: — 

(1) As Manufacturers, we are strongly against all protective import 
■duties on steel. Steel forms a large percentage of the materials in 
industries in which we are engaged, and. any increase in the protective 
duty on the same would increase prices, and in our opinion seriously 
restrict consumption, which would be greatly detrimental to our business. 

Tlie consumption of steel in our Howrah Works is approximately 20,000 
tons per annum. 

We enclose herewith separate statements replying in detail to yoru 
questions Nos. 2, 3, 4, 6, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, for e^h of our mun 
manufacturing departments, viz*. Shipyard, General Engineering, Engine 
Shop, Structural and Bridge Shops, and Wagon and Carriage Building. 

We also do a large merchant’s business, in steel. 

We will be very pleased to give you any further particulars you may 
require and give verbal evidence if you desire it. 


CABRTAGE AND WAGON DEPARTMENT. 


(2) All Steel Carriage Underframes, Bo^es and Wagons foi Broad 
Gauge, Metre Gauge and Narrow Gauge Railways and their oomponentf. 

(3) The following six classes of steel are used in our manufactures : — 


“B” Class Steel 
“C” Class Steel 
‘*D” Class Steel 
Cast Steel 


■Vherd usnally pnrchased. 
• . . United Kingdom. 

. . United Kingdom. 

. . United Kingdom. 

India. 


Bteel to B. S. S*. No. 18 
Report No. 24 of 1921 , 


Spring Steel United Kingdom. 

Heavy plates, sections, 
angles and channels 
from India. 

Thin plates from 
United Kingdom. 

Basing our figures on a full output we estimate that the following 
quantities of the six classes of steel would be utilised by us: — 

Tons. 


“ B ” Class Steel 
“ C ” Class Steel 
“ D ” Class Steel 
Cast Steel 
Spring Steel 

Steel to B. S. S. No. 18 . 
Report No. 24 of 1921 
Components 


1,11C 

14 

278 

502 

667 

6,168 

860 


Total . 9,589 


(4) The cost of steel in a wagon is 44*8 per cent, of its total value and 
ihe coat of steel in an Underframe with Bones is 45*2 per cent, of its total 
value. In component parts steel averages 50 per cent, of the value. 
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(5) We understand that the total consumption of Railway Vehicles ilk 
India is 8,i)00 new Tehicles per year, of which 6,000 vehicles per year art 
requires! to replace worn-out stgck and 3,000 for additions. 

The proportion of the vehicles manufactured in India to those imported 
could only be obtained from Government sources. 

^ (6) The actual outturn of our Wagon Department for the last five years 
IS tabulated below:— 
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1918*19 

6l0 

1 

... 

62 

... 

... 

... 

553 

1919-20 

1,110 


41 

... 

20 



l,8ll* 

1920-21 


32 

3a 

4 

1 

B 

fi 


l,788*t 

1921*22 

300 

• 3 

c 


B 

12 

1,688 

2, "lit 

1022-2.; 

488 

C 

2 


ao 



l,296t 


Wc est'mate our maximum output of all types of underframes and wagons 
at 120 Underframes and 820 Wagons per year but if an order was placed 
with ua for one type of underframe or wagon this output would be (‘.onsidrrably 
inoreased. 

(7) The Railways in India are the .only consumers of our products to 
date; we have not manufactured for export so far. 

(8) No. 

(9) The competition that has to be met by us in our Indian market comes 
from the United Kingdom. 

We have quoted for wagons in both Siam and South Africa, but tbe^ 
work was obtained by the United Kingdom. 

(10) Yes, we require protection for our manufactures, as at present we 
are absolutely unable to manufacture a wagon at the home figure. The 
present British price for a wagon is the cost of our material and labour 
alone. 

The present British price of one A-1 Type wagon is Rs. 3,494-6 com- 
plete in India. 

The estimated cost of labour and material of one A-1 Type wagon to uS; 
is Rs. 3,636-2. 

The estimated percentages of cost in one wagon are as follows:— 

Per cent. 

Steel 44*8 

Wrought iron and other material 18*2 

If an increase of 281 per cent, in tariff, making a total of 331 per oent.r 
on steel is given, the cost of a wagon would increase by Rs. 608 and ww 
should therefore be in a worse position than at present as the difference 
at present between our cost of an A-1 Type wagon and the British price 
be enhanced by this sum. 

* 900 wagons are included in these totals which" we erected. 

1 3,896 wagons are included in these totals which we reoonstmoiedi 
altering them from wooden covered Goods Wagons to aU stsel (^en Wagons* 











/n\ Tf ^ ititmlfttufaii of ti» (iowilfflittt of 

4axd Uiat all material, and labour must be » » ]^Mble 

produote, we consider the Govemmeut of India ahoiud place orfeie for a 

Selbiite number ot wagons yearly in India at competitive Indian pnces, 

(12) The most serious competi<^?on we suffer is due to the extremely low 
prices Quoted by firms in England and we are of the opinion ths^ at 
present the Indian market is being used as a dumping ground by thaae 
'firms. 


ENGINE SHOP DEPARTMENT AND GENERAL ENGINEERING. 

(2) Railway, Irrigation and General Engineering Material. 

(8) Rails, Beams, Flats, Angles, Rounds and Squares and Billets Totally 
2,500 tons. 

(4) Variable. 

(5) We have no details. 

(6) Plant capable of using about 3,600 tons steelwork per annum. 

The following is the total output for the last five years : — 


1922.23. 

1921-22. 

1020-21. 

1919.2a 

1918^19. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Ton*. 

Tons. 

2,498 

2,942 

1,H2»? 

2,r.20 

2,002 


(7) Railways, Port Trusts and Government Irrigation Departments, Local 
Firms and Mills. 


(8) No. • 

(9) Severe competition from the United Kingdom. 

(10) We consider that the present customs duty on machinery is too low 
when compared with that on steel, and that if both were at the same 
figure it would help the manufacture of niRchineiT in Inlia, and no further 
protection would be required. If the duty on steel is raised to 884 we would 
ask that the duties on machinery and general engineering plant be raised 
by an equivalent amount. 

(11) We consider that Government should place sufficient work of this 
^olaas in the country at competitive Indian prices, if this was done no further 
help would be required. 

(12) No. 


SHIPYARD DEPARTMENT. 


(2) Steel Cargo, Towing and Passenger Steamers. 
Steel Steam Launches. 

Steel Jute Flats. 


Steel Cargo Barges. 

(3) Steel made on the Open Hearth Process to pass Lloyds and British 
Standard Specification: — 

Tens. 

Steel Plates 1,450 

Galvd. Steel Plates and Sheets 140 

Steel Angles, Tees, Ghann^, etc 900 * 

Steel 125 
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(4) SteeltCargo, Towing and Passenger Steamers 21 per cent to 25 per cent.. 

Steel Steam Launches 18 per cent, to 25 per osnt. 

Jute Flats 85 per cent, to 40 per cent.. 

Cargo Boats 80 per cent, to 85 per cent. 

The extra duty required on the above if the present duty on 8teq|i ia 
increased from 10 per cent, to 881 per cent, will be as follows : — 

Steel Cargo, Towing and Passenger Steamers . 6 per cent, to 7 per cent. 

Steel Steam Launches . ^ . . . . 5 per cent, to 7 per cent. 

Steel Jute Flats 10 per cent, to 11 per cent. 

Steel Cargo Barges . . . . . . 0 per cent, to 10 per cent. 

• 

The above examples are taken from actual figures of boats built by us 
but we must point out that great variations are possible in the proportion of 
the cost of steel to the finished product owing to differences in the specification. 

(5) We have no details. 

( 6 ) 1918 .. 1919 . 1920 . 

9 Steam Vessels. 2 Steam Vessels. 7 Steam Vessels. 

A Flats and Barges. 82 Flats and Barges. 18 Flats end Barges. 

1921 . . 1922 . 

5 Steam Vessels. 8 Steam Vessels. 

17 Flats and Barges. 20 Flats and Barges. 

(7) Local Firms, Indian Bail ways and Government Departments. For the- 
transport of cargo to and from Steamers, Jetties and Mills on the Biver and 
Launches for inspection and general work. 

(8) No. 

( 9 ) We experience competition from the United Kingdom. 

(10) We do not require protection if the duties of steel remain unaltered,, 
but if the rate of duty were to be increased to 83i pec cent, then we would 
require a similar duty to be put on any of the products or parte of these 
as given in para. 2 above that might be imported into India. 

(11) Provided duties on steel remain unaltered, and the procedure laid 
down in the report of the Stores Purchase Committee, pages 66—71, in 
connection with Shipbuilding is carried out by the Indian Government, no< 
further help should be needed. 

(12) No. 

STBUCTUBAL SHOPS. 

(2) Our works handle most classes of structural work; but normally the* 
output consists principally of : — 

(a) Bailway bridges up to 150 ft. span. 

(5) Highway bridges up to 250 ft. span. 

(o) Mill buildings. Workshops, Steel frame buildings. 

(d) light Sheds and Boofing. 

( 0 ) Water and Oil tanks and Chimneys. 

(8) Our annual requirements amount ito about 7,000 tons of k class steel r 
and of tids, at a rough estimate, one-thiid oonsista of plates, and two-thirds 
of aeoliona. This prc^xnrtion varies with the olaea of work being done; and 
if very few railway spans are being manufactured, the proportion of platea 
is much smaller, and might be one-fifth or less. 
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(4) The ratio of the coat of ateel to the coat of the finished prodtot Tariee^ 
lor different classes of structural work; hut the following are representatiYtt 
of the dbief hranohes 


(а) Plate girder spans 

(б) Truss spans 
(o) Steel frame buildings 
(d) Workshop buildings 
(a) Tanks and Chimneys 

(5) We have no details. 

(6) The following is the total output for the last five years : 

1918-19. 1919-20. 1920-21. 1921-22. 

Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 

3,301 5,705 6.746 6,414 


Per cent. 
. 65 
. 60 
. 76 
. 64 


1922-23. 

Tons. 

6,548 


(7) Our principal customers are the State Railway Departments, Publio 
Works Departments and District Boards. The Commissioners for the large 
Ports and the Company-managed Railways are also large purchasers; and the 
balance of our ou^ut goes to mills and other factories. We export no 
etructural work. 

(8) No. 

(9) Except in the case of very small contracts we are subject to severe 
competition, principally from the United Kingdom. 

(10) Yes, we require protection for these manufactures. 

(1) Assuming that duty remains fixed at 10 per cent, on both steel and 
girderwork : — 




Bs. 

Our price for Bridgework . 

. 

. 336 

Home price 

. 

. 286 


Difference per ton 

. 50 

Our price for plate girders 

• 

. 312 

Home price 

Difference per ton 

. 279 

83 


(2) Assuming that duty on steel rises to 
girderwork remains at 10 per cent: — 


83 per cent, and duty on 


Our price for Bridgework 


Bs. 

. 385 

Home price 

. 

. 286 

Our price for plate girders 

Difference per ton 

. 99 

. 858 

Home price 



. 279 


Difference per ton 

. 79 


(11) In view of the present stipulations of the Govemm^t of India, that 
all material and labour must be as far as possible Indian in our products, 
we consider the Government of India should place orders for a definite ton- 
nage of Structural and Bridgework in India at competitive Indian prices. 

(12) We are of the qiinion that up to the present there has been very 
little dumping in this class of our business nut prices in all instanoee 
are closely out and keen competition is experienced in getting orders. 
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Statement IL--(A) Structural and Girder Shopt: 

To elucidate points raised during the giving of oral evidence we add the 
following notes to written evidence already submitted 

GIxteni to which Tata and Company can supply our regutremenie of raw 

material. 

The percentage of material used in our ordinary bridge and structurld work 
which Tata could make when going full, depends on their intentions regarding 
the making of new rolls. There seems no reason why they should not give 
us in time all sections we require; but we imagine that it may be some 
years before we can get the large joist sections which probably constitute 
6 per cent, of our output. There are also some odd angle sectioilB occa- 
sionally called for, which probpbly will not be rolled in India for some 
while to come: but these do not occur frequently and are not essential. 

Trough plates-Hsay 2 to 8 per cent, of our output— are not pressed in 
ibis country. 


(B) Further detaiZa regarding question (10) of the questionnaire. 


(o) Bridgeworh^ 

Price of steel landed in our yard . 
Labour charges and profit 


(With duty on steel 
at 10 per cent.) 

Rs. 

. 200 
. 186 

886 


(6) Plate Girders-- 

Price of steel landed in our yard 200 

Labour charges and profit . . . \ .112 



(With duty at 881 per 
, cent.) 

(o) Bridgework— 

Price of steel landed in our yard 241 

Labour charges end proflir 144 


'(M Plots Girders— 

Price of^ steel landed in our yard 241 

Lidbour chargee and profit .111^ 

868 
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(C) Further details regarding question (4) of the questionnaire. 

Taking the percentages already given in reply to question (4) we tabulate 
the effect of an increased duty on steel as follows : — 



Duty 10 per cent. 

Duty 834 per cent. 

(a) Baw material 

. 65 

78-8 

Other charges 

. 35 

85 


100 . 118-8 


(b) Baw material 

. 60 

72-7 

Other charges . . 

. 40 

40 


100 

112-7 

(c) Raw material 

. 76 

92-2 

Other charges 

. 24 

24 


100 

116-2 

(d) Baw material 

. 64 

77-5 

Other charges 

. 36 

36 


100 

118-5 


• — — . 

— 

(c) Raw material 

. 69 

83-6 

Other charges 

. 31 

31 


100 

114-6 


If the duty on steel is raised from 10 per cent, to 33| per cent, the following 
are the increases of cost of the various finished prc^ucts expressed as per- 
centages of our present costs: — 

(a) 14 per cent. 

(b) 13 per cent. 

(c) 16 per cent. 

(d) 14 per cent. 

vO 15 per c.nt. 

We have no figures in general for prices of finished British goods c.i.f. 
Calcutta, and the only way of arriving at approximate figures for them is to 
take our cost prices less 10 per cent. We may on this assumption say that 
if the duty on steel is raised from 10 per cent, to 334 per cent., the following 
increases of duty on finished products will leave us in our present position : — * 

(o) 15 per cent. 

(h) 14 per cent. 

(c) 18 per cent. 

(d) 15 per cent. 

(e) 16 per cent. 

nrm.- rr. T 




It will be nated iktai in the abore calculations ‘‘other chargee ^ 
regarded u remaining fixed per ton of product, irre^ective of tha cost or a 
ton of rawmatMial. This is true to oiSy a limited extent; and in question 
(10) we hare allowed for a slight increase in “ other charges ** when the rat 
of raw material is increased. It is, of course, impossible for us to' predkrt 
with accuracy the extent to which overhead charges of different so^ would 
be affected by an increased duty on raw material. 



(D) Number of men 

employed. 


Men 

Wages 


employed. 

paid. 

Indians — 





Rs. 

Workmen 

. 3,605 

82,041 Including coolies and 
khalasies. 

Contractors 

133 ^ 


Contractors’ employees . 1,657 j 

44,638 

Menials 

167 

2,765 

Foremen & 

Asstt. Foremen 12 

2,330 

Clerks 

411 

22, 169 Including draughtsme n 


Anglo-Indians— 

Foremen dc Asstt. Foremen 18 8,365 

Other Assistants . 60 11,364 Including drawingr 

stores, etc. 

Europeans — 

Foremen .... 27 17,668 

Other Assistants . 26 22,440 Including manageniei]t, 

drawing, stores. 

Chinamen — 

Welders .... 7 750 ’ 


Earnings of Indians — 

Men employed.. 

Men earning up to Rs. 50 3,935 

Men earning Bs. 50 to Rs. 100 . * 212 

Men earning Rs. 100 to Rs. 150 . . 29 

Men earning Rs. 150 to Rt. 25D 15 

Men earning Rs, 250 to Rs. 350 ; . 3 

Men earning Rs. 600 to Rs. 700 . « . • I 



<B) CpmpQitUo% gf labour Raiu. 





im 

Workmeu^ 

Blacksmiths . . 

Rs. 

. 23 

A. 

0 

Rs. 

36 

A. 

0 

Strikers 

. 12 

0 

19 

0 

Fitters (Engine) .... 

. 26 

0 

32 

0 

Fitters (Wagon), Ist . . . 

. 26 

0 

42 

4 

Fitters (Wagon), 2nd 

. 19 

8 

36 12 

Turners 

. 26 

0 

32 

0 

Moulders 

. 26 

0 

33 

0 

Pattern Makers .... 

. 26 

0 

37 

0 

Coolies 

. 9 

0 

15 

0 

Vicemen . . 

. 27 

0 

36 

0 

Bivetters (Wagon), Ist rOang of 6 

men e 4 

10 

7 

0 

Rivetters (Wagon), 2nd i per day. 

l 4 

0 

6 

8 

European and Anglo-Indian— 

Draughtsmen (In-charge) 

. 646 

0 

826 

0 

Draughtsmen (Assistant) 

. 262 

0 

375 

0 

Foremen and Assistant Foremen . 

. 314 

0 

662 

0 

Clerks 

. Ill 

0 

206 

0 

Indian — 

Draughtsmen .... 

. 41 

0 

68 

0 

Assistant Foremen 

•. 89 

0 

187 

0 

Clerks 

' 33 

0 

48 

0 


(F) Output for 1922-23. 

Total output of forging, stampings and press work 

Iron used in above 

Steel castings 


(G) Cost of axle-boxes (imported). 
Cost of one axle-box and lid completely machined 


(H) Winding engine. 

Present cost price of engine 

Cost of steel material including 10 per cent, duty as at 
present charged 

Cost of steel material including 33i per cent, duty and our 
increased charges resulting there^om .... 

The extra cost of steel material due to this increased duty 
is therefore 

This is equivalent to an increase in cost of manufacture of . 


Per sent. 
Ittsriise. 


66.5 

66.3 
23.0 

32.6 

83.3 

23.0 

32.0 

42.3 

66.6 
29.6 
61*3 
62.5 


61.0 

48.8 

78.9 

86.6 


66.8 

110.1 

45.4 


Tons. 

7,000 

2,050 

360 


Rs. A. 
28 12 


Rs. A. 
6,444 8 

786 10 

892 13 

166 3 
8% 

t2 
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(J) Claitifieation of Output, 1921-2i, 

Approximate toimagea of different classes of work are as follows:— 




Tons. 

(a) Plate girder spans 


. 700 

(h) Truss spans .... 

, . . 

. 000 

(e) Steel frame buildings . 

. 

. 3,700 

(d) Workshop buildings 

. . 

. 1,900 

(e) Tanks and chimneys 

* 


. 600 

6,400 


Of the above work about 1,900 tons was supplied to the Railways and the 
Government. 

considering the above statistics it should be remembered that they 
are merely for a specific year, and owing to the varied classes of 
work undertaken, the figures given are not necessarily representative 
of any other period. 




IvCBBiSE OySK P&B-W4B PBIOB. 



Freight rates (Indian lUilwajs) ' *1 *'* *** 33*33 



statement IIL 

(1) The items to be supplied by Tatas were as follows:— 

1. M. S. Channels. 

2. M. S. Angles. 

8. M. S. Flaia. 

4. M. S. Rounds. 

^ (2) The names of British manufacturers who build wagons complete in* 
eluding wheels and axles are ^s follows: — 

Birmingham Railway Carriage and Wagon Co., Ld. 

Cravens Railway Carriage and Wagon Co., Ld. 

P. & W. Maclellan, Ltd. 

Metropolitan Carriage, W^gon and Finance Co., Ld. 

Midland Railway Carriage and Wagon Co., Ld. 

Hurst, Nelson A Co., Ld. 

Cammel Laird A Co., Ld. 

Stableford A Co., Ld. 

(The above firms have either large interests in or definite working 
arrangements with the Companies supplying them with raw material, wheels 
and axles, etc.) 

(8) The fittings included are as follows: — 

1. Axle-boxes complete with bearings. 

2. Laminated bearing springs. 

8. 'Helical springs. 

4. Vacuum brake gear and handbrake rigging. 

(4) Taking the same instance as before, t.e., plate girders. 

Rs. A. 

176 0 
17 8 about 
258 0 
25 8 about 

Therefore the present arrangement of 10 per cent, import duty on raw of 
finished material gives us an advantage of Rs. 8 per ton 

If the duty on the raw material were Rs. 50, we shc^uld need a duty of 
Rs. 58 on the finished work to leave us in our present position. 

(5) 


Rs. 

Plates, 801 cwt. at Rs. 0-8 7,610 

Angles, 606 owt. at Rs. 0 5,454 

Flats, 75 owt. at Rs. 0 . 675 

Channels, 2 owt. at Rs. 9 18 

Troughing, ^ owt. at Rs. 12-12 .... 8,226 

Rivets, 94 owt. at Rs. 14-8 1,868 

Pipe Handrails, 4 owt. at Rs. 22 . 88 


Price of raw material c.i.f. Calcutta 
Duty at 10 per cent. 

Price of plate girders o.i.f. Calcutta 
Duty at Kkper cent. 



L§., approsimatelj Ri. 200 per ton. 

Reduction of f.o.b. U. K. price to landed onr yard. 

£9 6 6 f.o.b. U. K. 

£15 0 freight, ins. and oommiision. 

£10 11 6 

=sR8. 158-10. 

Rs. 16-14 duty. 

Rs. 5-8 landing. 

Rs. 180. 

Rs. 9 per cwt. 


(6) Attendance of Workmen. 
September 1923. 



Possible 

Attendances. 

Absentees. 

Percent. 

Absentees. 

Mondays (3 only) 

. 10,962 

3,005 

27.4 

Saturdays 

. 14,616 

2,122 

14.5 

Average per week less Mon- 
days and Saturdays 

. 68,464 

9,498 

16.2 


The above figures are taken from records for four complete weeks during 
September 1923. Only three Mondays are included as one was the Biswa* 
karma Pujah.’’ 
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Oral evidence of Mr. A. COCHRAN representing the 
Indian Standard Wagon Co., L^ted, recorded at 
Calcutta on the 14th September 1923. 

President.— 'You are a member of the firm of Messrs. Burn and X/O. and 
also a Director of the Standard Wagon Go. 

Mr. Cochran. — The Standard Wagon Co. have two cx-officio Dirertora 
appointed by Messrs. Burn and Co. 

President. — Messrs. Burn & Co. are the managing agents of the l^tandard 
Wagon Co. 

Mr. Cochran.—Yea. 

President— tiave Messrs. Burn & Co. been manufacturing wagons for a 
number of years? 

Mr* Cochran* — Not Burn & Co., but Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd. Messrs. 
Bum & Co. are simply a firm but Messrs. Bum k Co., Ltd., have been 
manufacturing wagons on a fairly large scale since 1902. 

President.— As regards the wagon question, is the position of the Messrs. 
Burn 4 & Co., Ltd., similar to that of the Standard Wagon Co.P 

Mr. Cochran. — It is very similar with the exception that Burn & Co., 
Ltd., oonduot other business as well. The wagon part of their business is 
only a portion of their business whereas the Standard Wagon Co. are manu- 
facturing wagons and nothing else. 

President.— At any rate so far as information is concerned I take it that 
any information which Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd., have about wagons, the 
Standard Wagon Co. also have? 

Mr, Cochran,— There is no difference as regards information. 

President, — So far os questions merely asking for information are con- 
cerned, the answer for the one ^uld be the answer for the other. 

Mr. Cochran.-Yes. 

President.- When Burn & Co., Ltd., started about the year 1900 to 
assemble wagons in this country, I take it that practically everything was 
imported with some minor exceptions? 

Mr. Cochron.— It was before my time; but I think we probably began by 
erecting on materials supplied by the Railways, ^en we probably gradually 
began to manufacture the easy parte, doing them in our own works, and from 
that we gradually progressed to the stage we are in now. 

President.— Had much progress been made up to 1914 in that direction, , 
that is to say, towards manufacture as distinguished from erection? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yfe have always been trying to make progress, but we never 
got the Government to see eye to eye with us. Then war brought about 
the circumstances that hastened the advance because it cut off the home 
supplies. For instance, I will give you some idea of the pre-war conditions. 
The !l^ii?ray Companies supplied us the wheels, axles and the bearing springe, 
the axle boxes end the buffers and screw couplings and all draw bars whereas 
now we make all the draw bars, we make the screw couplings and we make 
several types of buffers. Axle boxes we can manufacture from cast iron, but 
when they are specifically wonted to be mode of cast steel wo hove to 
buy them. 

Prsridsnl.^Were you constructing the wagon frames befm the war? 

Mr* Coehran . — A great proportion of that, Vut so far as plate work waa 
eonomed we did all plate work. 
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President, --B^tore the war did you find yourself in a position to compete^ 
with the British manufacturers as ij^ards price? ^ 

Mr, Cochran,— ‘We were just able to. That was generally a case of dia- 
euBsion between ns and the Government that we should take it on at the^ 
home price, and undoubtedly we were at that time able to take the home 
price and we did not ask for anything more. 

President,— Conld you tell us roughly what would be the average figure 
for the cost of a typical wagon before the war? 

Mr* Cochran* — I can give you an actual case, that is to say, of a wagon 
that compares very nearly with one of the Standard wagons now. The 
English price of that wagon before the war was £179 f.o.b in 1913. 

President, — That does not include wheels P 

Mr, Cochran, — No. There was separate quotation for wheels and axles. 
We supply private companies with wheels and axles complete. Government 
always make their own arrangements for wheels and axles. 

President, — Do you happen to remember what the duty was before the 
war on imported materials? 

Mr, Cochran,— 2^ per cent. We can look that up. I have not got the 
actual figures. 

President, — What addition to that price at pre-war times was requirdfi 
to cover freight and so on? 

Mr, Cochran,— Bs. 180 is the figure I have here. 

President. — Would that include all the intermediate charges? 

Mr, Cochran.— I do not know. But the complete price of a wagon was 
Rs. 3,760 finished. 

President.— Bid you actually receive that price P 

Mr, Cochran,— That is what the Railway companies said the wagons cost 
them w’ith wheels and axles. They said to us that, taking off wheels and 
axles, they could give us its, 2,750 per wa^on. 

President. — Did you actually do business with Government on approxi- 
mately these terms? 

Mr. Cochran. — We accepted these terms, but we did not make much profit. 
The finishing of that contract was rather upset by war conditions which were 
not covered against in any way. But we were quite satisfied when we took the 
order that we could give the wagons on the English figure and make a 
profit on it; of course not as much profit as we might expect. 

President. — During the war, in 1916 I understand, the Government of 
India took up the question how the post-war demand for wagons was ta 
ba met? 

Mr, Cochran,— There was a very important meeting held in Simla in 1916. 
The Railway Board asked the Engineering Association to send up represen- 
tatives to discuss what was going to be done by the Indian Railways as all 
supplies had been practically cut off to them and the position was getting 
serious. I went up and we had a meeting in Simla. That was really the 
beginning, and the next definite information about wagons came much 
later in a letter which the Railway Board addressed to the Engineering 
Association, asking what they thought should be done to* ensure railway 
supplies in the coming ten years. 

Presidenf.— But it is included in the documents you have marked cemfi* 
dential. Is there anything confidential about this letter? 

Mr, Cochran,— Qo far as we are concerned there is nothing confidential 
about it. 

President,— Yon have no objection, so far as you are concerned, to the 
publication of the correspondence you have forwarded. 

Mr, Cochran. — None as long as Government have no objection. These 
letters have been published in the yearly minutes of the Indian Engineering 
Association. 
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Presidfnt^There cannot be anything confidential in that caae. 

Mr, (7ochrai».— About 87 firmc forrii the Indian Engineering Association; 
The Goremment of India recently informed tu that they proposed to publiih 
the whole thing very shortly. They have not yet published it, but they have 
given ns permission to publish it. 

Presideni.^At any rate it seems to me perfectly obvious from the point 
of view oi the Government of India that there can he nothing confidential as 
regards this letter and the important portion is in para. 8 which runs as 
follows: It is recognised that in order to foster this industry some form 

•of encouragement may be necessary such for instance as a guarantee that a 
percentage of the total orders each year will be placed in the country.’’ This 
is quoted in subsequent correspondence. There cannot be any possible objeo* 
tion to publishing it. 

Mr. Oochran.^The actual pronouncement was 18 months after that. 
When that meeting took place the actual question under consideratioh was 
where India would get her supplies of wagons for the next ten years. The 
idea was that England was too busy to meet her own demand and that 
there was no time to attend to India. 

President , — I take it that what the firms were anxious about was a 
guarantee of some kind that the business would not be unprofitable? 

Mr, Cochran.— This report gives all the information you want. It has 
been published and departments of the Government of India have been given 
copies. It is a note regarding the local purchase of stores for public services 
in India prepared by the Indian Engineering Association. One of our 
greatest complaint before the war was the smallness of the orders regarding 
wagons and the diversity of types. We got fifty at one time, a hundred at 
another. We really never got large orders of any particular type till, the 
war time. 

Mr. Mother.— You got orders for 760 wagons just before the war. That 
did not cover many types. 

Mr. Cochran.— That was probably much the best order. Before that it 
was never more than 460. 

President.— What was your capacity before the war? 

Mr. Cochran. — It is very hard to say, because we did not make so much 
of the wagon in our works as we do now. By importing certain parts we 
were able to have a bigger outturn than we could do ip our own works. I 
should take the average at 60 a month, and I think I have given this in 
one of the statements. 

President.— Have you any objection to the publication of that statement?* 

Mr. Cochron,— No. 

President.— Eventually the Government of India announced that they 
would guarantee to purchase in India 2,500 broad gauge, 600 metre or narrow 
^auge wagons annually for ten years provided that the price was not hi^er 
than the price at which wagons could be imported, and'subject to conditions 
which would ensure that the materials and the workmanship were satisfao- 
ttory. That is the policy on which they are still working. 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. But they said something at the end. 

President.— This is the sentence your mean; " While at the present time 
they could not with safety go further, they believe tiiat the guarantee now 
given will be sufficient for the purpose they have in view.” 

Mr. Coehfxin.— At that time we bad the war condition! in our favour and 
•everything looked as if these would continue for at least ten years. 

Presideni.— What is the date of the announcement of the Government of 
India? 

Mr. Cochran.— let Mardi 1918. 


♦ WnnlnaiirA K fxt SfAfAment I. 
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Mr, Cochran. — Before. We had been considering the matter ever sinoe 
the meeting at Simla in 1916. 

President.— When was the company actually registered and formed P 

Mr. Cochran.— In November or December 1918. 

President.— How long was it before you were actually able to begin work 
at the factory? 

Mr. Cochran.— AVe began work on re-erection and the re-construction of 
wagons in January 1922. 

President.— Can you give us any figuies of the work actually done in the 
Wagon Co.’s works at BurnpurP 

Mr. Cochran . — I think I have given the figures in an answer to the 
questionnaire. 

President . — May I take it that it covers all the work done sinoe the start? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. That includes everything done there since we started. 

President. — What is the capitalisation of tho company? 

Mr. Cochran.— The total capital subscribed was Rs. 60 lakhs, 40 lakhs of 
ordinary shares and 20 lakhs preference shares. 

President.— Is that roughly what the fixed capital expenditure amounts 


Mr. Cochron.— The fixed capital expenditure up to last March was Rs. 82 
lakhs of which we have written off Rs. o lakhs for depreciation. (Hands 
over balance sheet.)* 

President. — You had to borrow money othemvise to finish the works? - 

Mr, Cochran. — Yes. There was great delay in getting delivery of machi- 
nery from England and I suppose it was at least a year later than we expeo- 
ted when we were able to start the works. 

President, — Were you affected in any way as regards the cost of your works 
by the great changes that took place in 1920 — I mean the fall in exchange 
and the very high prices that prevailed up to 1920? 

Mr. Cochran, — We were of course affected by the high prices we bad to 
pay for our machinery. Still we had an advantage owing to the high 
^exchange. . 

President. — You did not actually lose owing to fall in exchange, I mean 
•on the construction of the works? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^It is very hard to say that. We were helped by the rate 
of exchange at which we ^ught material. 

President.— In your case the high prices were to a certain extent counter- 
balanced by the high exchange? 

Mr. Cockran.— Yes. During the period* of the delay, the men were there 
but they were not able to do any work although we had to pay them. Then 
we had a very bad labour trouble in the Asansol district in 1920 and 1921. 
I^en there was the East Indian Railway strike which contributed to the delay 
in the construction of the works. That was a great set-back. 

President. — ^Which strike do you refer to— the 1922 strike? 

Mr. Cochran.— No, to the big strike in 1921. There were several minor 
strikes in 1922. Conditions were really disturbed during the whole time we 
were ccmstructing the works. Actual^ we did not start any work during 
the whole of 1919. I do not think any machinery came out till the beginning 
^ 1920. 


President. — Can you tell the Board what you regard (apart for the moment 
fiom the question of the very low tenders you received from the British 


Not printed. 
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manufacturers last year) as the main difficulties that you meet with so far 
as the policy of the Gorernment of India in connexion with wagons is 
concerne<l? I mean apart from the question of relative prices. 

Mr, Cochran, — ^You mean pre-war? 

President, Some of the difficulties may have existed before the war. 

Mr, Cochran.— The price difficulty was the real one. 

President— Are you satisfied with the methods by which tenders of 
Indian manufacturers are compared with those of English manufacturers? 

Mr. Cochran.— No. 

President.— Can you explain? 

Mr. Cochran.— What we have asked for is simultaneous tenders in rupees- 
in India. 

President.— A littlo more than that, that is to say, what tlie British 
manufacturer tenders for at ^present is not quite the same thing that you 
tender for. 

Mr. Cochran. — No. It is very well put in one of our letters,* dated the 
7th June 1923 (paras. 8 and 9). There is one other thing I wish to say. One 
difference between us and the Government was, apart from the price, in the 
making of our small orders into large orders. Government see that now, 
and if they do place more orders in India this trouble will not arise, one 
company gets a small order for one type of wagon and another works for 
the same type. This is a most expensive way of working. Take the C-3 
wagons. Asansol had an order for 80 and we had an order for 40. Jigs, 
tools, etc., had to he made in each works. That should he allowed for, 
if we are to compare price fairly. We know that orders for 3,000 A-l type 
wagons have been placed with one firm in England. 

President.— Yes. I think that is also mentioned in the statement. T 
understand that when comparing prices the Government of India profess 
to make allowance for the extra ifork you have to do ns compared with what 
the British manufacturers have to do? 

Mr. Cochran. — What they do is they take the f.o.b. price, add on the 
freight, insurance and landing charges, and then they add on the w'ages they 
pay in their workshops for re-erecting wagons; their ow'n charges and also 
materials they supply themselves — oil and paint, etc. They add these together 
and say that is the price of the wagon finished in India. 

President . — Are you in a position to estimate how far these additions 
to the British price are sufficient to put you on level terms with the 
British manufacturer? 

Mr. Cochran.— li the B^tish manufacturer had to finish his wagon in 
this country there would notbe any complaint. 

President.*— What sort of charges have you to incur in such a case for 
which, in your opinion, no allowance is made in the ri^ilway figures? 

Mr, Cochran,— They are mentioned in para. 8 of the letter, dated 7th 
June 1923, from the Engineering Association to the Railw-ay Boiird.t Freight 
to Indian port is not included. 

President.— This is a letter addressed to the Government of India. Has 
not a reply been received to that letter? « 

Mr. Cochran. —Their letter was very brief. What they said was that the 
item was so small that it need not be taken' into account at all. 

President.— At any rate you think that to some extent you are handkwp- 
ped in tendering against the British manufacturer, and you are not satisfi^ 
that proper allowance is made for all charges that have been incurred by 
the railways in finishing off the wagons supplied by the British manufi^nrer. 

lEnclosure 11 of Statement I. 

+ Idem. 
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Ifr. Coehran.^Vfe have to see the whole of their figures before we are , 
eatisfied. We quite admit that there is nothing there to explain the big 
difference between our price and the home price. Whatever there is, they 
say, it is very small. 

Presideni . — The Indian manufacturer is guaranteed, I understand, by the 
Government of India as regards 3,000 wagons. The understanding is that 
iho Indian manufacturer should make the fullest use of the materials pro- 
duced in India whereas the British manufacturer can obtain supplies he 
requires in the cheapest market. Do you think that the Indian manufac- 
turer is placed at a disadvantage by that condition? 

Mr, Cochran . — One of the arguments which used to be brought against 

us in the early days' was “you do not build wagons at all. tTou only buy 

parts and assemble and throw them together.** Now when we are able to 
manufacture in our workshops they say “ Your price is too high.” They 
cannot have it both ways. If they are going to judge us by price, by work- 
manship and delivery we should have a free hand to buy our materials 

where we like. If they are not prepared to give us any help in the price which 
is necessary un<ler the conditions here, then we should be allowed^ to^ buy 
wherever we like provided our price is right and our specification is right. 
All they want are cheap wagons, up to a certain specification. 

Mr. Mather. -^Yoxxr point is that if the railways want to insist on Indian 
materials, then, so far as you are concerned, they must pay a higher price? 

Mr. Cocfcran.— They cannot have it both ways. We cannot meet this 
dumping from England. If you stick to your conditions, that the greater 
portion of what wo are doing must be done by Indian workmen with Indian 
materials, you must pay more for our wagons. They turn round and say “ we 
cannot pay you more.” I therefore say that so long as we can supply the 
wagons up to specification and an equivalent price, we should be allowed to 
buy wherever we like. 

Mr. Mathcr.^Cnn you buy steel in India at^he same price as the British 
manufacturers buy it? 

Mr. Cochran .— can buy steel at thaf price. If we could get the whole 
of our steel requirements in India that would help us enormously because we 
could get quicker delivery. 

Mr. Mather.— You do not think that you will be handicapped as far as 


the price is concerned? 

Mr. Gochran.-r-No rnfortunntely the steel people in India have not been 
able to keep up their promise to supply plates of the quality. What we 
would import if we were given a free hand would probably be specialised 
fittings. The British manufacturers have a great advantage in this way. 
They have got works in the same town where they are working from which 
they can get materials like buffers, springs, etc., made. 

Mr. Mather.— If you enter into a contract on present terms you have 
got to make your buffers here? You will not be allowed to import them? 

Mr Cochran.— If we ask for permission, perhaps we might be allowed. We 
are very much handicapped in the matter of inspection of matenals in Eng- 
land They are not only mspeeted in England, but m India, and may 
bl reject There is a good deal of trouble over it. Whereas material we 
buy in India is passed at the Steel works and there is no more inspection. 

President.— Imported materials are tested twice,— once in England and 
again in India? 


Mr. Cochran.— Yes. . r j- * 1 . ♦ 

Mr. UathtT.-ln so i«r as you are able to grt your suppli» « ^ 

danger wffl diminish. At prewnt yon 
steel in EngUnd and when it has been imported 

again. But when yon are in a position to get your supplies ® 

material will he inspected af Jamshedpnr by the Goremment InspeetorP 
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Mr, Cochran,-^The troubld is that if we get plates out from Sni^iid inuf 
it is rejecM in India the makers say they won’t take jt back, and ih^ 
hare notmng more to do with it. Whereas if it was rejected at th^ owm 
works we would get other plates from them. 

Mr, Maiher,^B.a,fe there been many cases like that? 

Mr. Coehran.^^ince the war there has been a lot of trouble, not so 
much wi^ steely-only one or two cases regarding steel beams^ut with 
wrought iron which of course we cannot get in this country. 

President.— There is a paper you hove handed in headed “ Wagon building 
by Burn A Co., Ltd.” There is nothing to show what sort of docunfent it is. 

Mr, Coehron.—It is a draft of a note which we gave to Sir George Barnes 
and Sir Bobert Oillan when they came down here and argued “You don’t 
build wagons, you get parts *and put them up together.” Then wo put that 
note up. 

President, — Perhaps it would bo as well if you indicate in some Vay what 
it really is. There is no date on it. It says “ The fittings referred to ara 
wheels and axles, axle boxes; buffers, springs. These are the only items 
which Burn & Co. do not manufacture in India.” You are now making 
axle boxes and buffers here now. That is where the importance of the data 
comes in. I shall he glad if you wull let us have the approximate date when 
you were able to construct these parts. If you are doubtful about the date 
now, you can send us the information later. 

Mr, Cochran,—! think it was written on the 29th January 1918. We 
shall send n note on the other point.* 

President,-!! you would just add a note showing to what extent any of 
the facts about tho materials have changed since then it would prevent 
possible misunderstanding.! 

Mr. Cochran.— It was certainly before the Standard Wagon Co. started, 
and it was before the Gov^nment communiqu6 came out which was in 
March 1918. 

President.— To turn now to your answers to the questionnaire— in answer 
to question (3) you have given 6 classes of steel which you use in your manu- 
factures. To begin with you give B and D class steel. Am I right in 
understanding that these are not obtained in India at present? 

Mr, Cochran,— We have not been able to get ^hem here. 

President, — What part of the wagon are they used for? 

Mr, Cochran, — For forgings. 

President,— Then comes Cost Steel. That you can get in India to-day to 
the full extent of your requirements? 

Mr, Cochran,— "So. 

President, — Con you tell us from whom you can get steel castings in 
India? 

Mr, Cockran.— From the Pioneer Steel Works and the Kirtyanand Steel 
Works. We hove placed quite big orders with Kirtyanand Works, but 1 
don’t think we have had much in the way of deliveries of the steel castings 
made in the Pioneer Works, We have had a great deal and it is quite satis- 
factory. Before these two firms started we also*^had steel castings from 
the Railway Workshops at Ajmere <B. B. & C. I. Railway Works). In 
fact during the war we placed quite big orders with them. ^ 

President. — If the wagon industry is firmly established in India, that would 
mean a steady demand for Indian steel castings? 

Mr. Oockran.— Undoubtedly. 

Prssident.— Then take springs steel. You import steel and actually make 
springs here? 

^ ll^h January 1917 — vide Enclosure No. 6 of Statement I. 
t Fide Mr. Cochfan’s Oral Statement on 18th September. 



Mr. Coehran.-^Ye^, at Asaiuol. We bought spring iteel looaUy manu- 
faetnred at Mapore; the price is high. We can import it cbMpei^an ^ey 
can make it. «* 

President.-^l understand that spring steel is made nowhere else ia 
India. If they cease to supply, you will hare to import? 

Mr. ,Cochran.---Yei. But it can be made at Ishapore. I suppose their 
output is rery small and the different sections required are numerous so that 
they cannot make it pay. This requires a special Works. 

Prciidenti — Finally, you have got the last class of steel which, I take 
it, is the class that Tatas are already producing or will produce in a compare* 
tively short time. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, that is ordinary British Standard structural steel. 

President.— Do you expect that they will be able to supply plates bj 
April 1924 P 

Mr. Cochran. —They are already supplying us thick plates; i" is the 
lightest we have had. 

President. — In some of the papers you handed in, you expressed a beliel 
that Tatas would be able to supply plates by April 1924. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^These were written nearly 12 months ago. 

President. — All I am asking is do you still expect that they will be able- 
to supply by that date P 

Mr. Cochran. — They won’t give us any definite promise. 

President. — Apparently on the figures you have given, steel of the class 
that Tata’s manufacture comes to about }rd of the steel required in the 
manufacture of wagons. 

Mr. Cochran. — It will be. The figure we hope to get from Tatas was 80 
per cent. 

President. — I was only going on the figures fou have given — 9,485 tons ot 
Tata’s out of a total of 13,649 tons is about 70 per cent, of the total. 

Mr. Mather. — Will Tata’s be in a position to made B and D class steel P 

Mr. Cochran. — ^They ought to be able to supply fish bolt steel which is B 
class steel. 

President. — What you have asked for in the representation is that wha^ 
ever additional rate of duty is proposed to be imposed on steel should also 
be imposed on wagons, that is to say, 334 cent. You have told us also 
that the addition in the cost of wagons would be Rs. 508 if that additional 
duty were imposed. TVould that amount to 334 per cent, on the cost of thf 
. wagon ? To what extent compensating protection would l)e required in order 
to leave your position unimpaired if the duty on steel were raised to 334 per 
cent? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We have given it in answer to question (10). 

President. — I take it that the duty would have to be imposed on railway 
materials generally? 

Mr. Cochran. — If you take the Railway Board’s price, Rs. 3,500, that of 
course includes approximately 10 per cent, duty now. 

President. — Does that include any of the cost of their labour and assem* 
bUng and so on? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

President. — That will have to be excluded before the duty comes on? 

Mr. Cochran.— You will have to take the duty on the c.i.f. price of the 
wagon. That figure would be very nearly 2,900. 

President . — ^Then increased cost arising from the extra duty on steel will 
only be Rs. 508. That would be roughly about 16 or 17 per cent. I an 
drawing your attention to that because it does not follow automatically 
that b^use you put a duty on steel the same duty should be put on artidee 
manufactured from that. 
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Pmuient.— ThW may I take it that you are asking 38i per cent on tha 
wagon because, on\he basis of the last yearns tejidere, that would put vou 
in the same position as the British manufacturer, and wiU level things 


Mr. Cochran.— ‘Yes j that would exactly level things np^ that is, provided 
we had no increase in the cost of our steel. 

President.— Bo you want 33| per cent, plus an addition owing to the 
increased cost of the steel F 

Mr. Cochran.— \^e have been asking Government to give us orders at 
the best fndian price irrespective of the British price. 

President.— This is the specihc request we have got to deal with in your 
ffirst representation, ** Whatever protection you may recommend to Govern- 
ment for the steel industry should also be granted to the wagon, carriage and 
rolling stock industry.” 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, otherwise we are worse off than we are now. 

President. — So far, that is the only claim you put forth. 

Mr. Cochran . — Oh no; read our letter. 

President . — We can hardly infer it from the correspondence. If you are 
asking the Tariff Board to make a certain recommendation, surely it would 
be better that you should nake your request specifically in your own 
letter. 


Mr. Cochran . — We have made svch a request in No. (5) (2) of our letter* 
dated 2lBt August 1923 ” That the industry now needs immediate assistance 
if it is to meet the severe competition begun in October last by the English 
makers who, from the figures we enclose, you will see have quoted figures 
that it is impossible for this country to compete with.” 

President . — That is the only absolutely specific request in the letter 
itself. 

Mr. Cochran. — T don’t quite follow. We have asked that if you do any- 
thing for the steel industry you must not leave us in a worse position than 
we are in now. We cannot carry on without assistance until prices improve 
at Home. 


President. — I understand that. But still, after all, it is a little difficult 
for the Tariff Board to deal with the question until your own proposals are 
put l^fore us quite clearly. 

Mr, Cochran . — Our proposals are put quite clearly in our reply to question 
(11) in your questionnaire. ” If the present stipulations of the Government 
of India are to be kept to and that all material and labour must be as far as 
possible Indian in our products, we consider the Government of India should 
place orders for a definite number of wagons yearly in India at competitive 
Indian prices.” 

President . — Very well, I shall take it at that. Your daim then is (1) if 
an extra duty is put on steel, such extra duty should be imposed on railway 
wagons as would neutralise the effect of the increased duty on s^l. (2) You 
•want Government to guarantee a certain number of wagons or, if that is no^ 
possible, ft certain percentage of the total wagons required^ to be tendered 
for solely in India. 

Mf. Gofkran.— Oertainly, 
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3ff. M^iiet.^^'Pirm who wm mtnufacturing in Indinf 

Mf, CochfbM»r““Or snid t h^ y would. 

jPfend€nt.-— Do you know the namee of the firms P 


Mr, Coehmn.^Menn, Jessop A Co., The Indian Standard Wagoa 
j^mpany, Ld., M^rs. Bum A Co., Ld., Messrs. K. T. Hing Brothers, 
^outta, Messrs. Hermann Mohatta A Co., Karachi, Messrs. Aloook A Co., 
Bom^y, The Bridge A Bolts Co,, Ld., Messrs. Bando A Co., all the rest 
are English, American and French. 

President , — So far as the Standard Wagon Co. is concerned, what would 
you regard as a sufikient number if the Government were prepared to acoe]^ 
the proposal of a guarantee F I understand your capacity is 2,000 a year, 

Mr. Cochran , — ^About 1,000 at the present time. 

President , — Of course if the Government of India accepted this expedient 
and decided to call for tenders only in India, say, for 1,600 or 2,000 wagons 
apnually, the question would at once arise whether there was sufficient 
gurantee of competition in India so that the prices would be competitive and 
not a price made by the biggest firm or by a combinaion of firms? How would 
you propose to safeguard that? Do you think it is sufficiently safeguarded 
by the existence of a number of firms manufacturing on a large scale? 

Jiff. CocAran.— First of all you have got the imported price to check 


President . — I would rather like to get the first point settled. Is there 
sufficient competition within India itself to keen down the price or would it 
be necessary to devise some other safeguard? 

Mr. Cochran . — Government will not be bound to accept the lowest figure 
whatever it is. 


President , — If Government guaranteed that tenders for 2,000 wagons would, 
be called for solely in India every year, it is conceivable that the manufao* 
turers might combine to put the price up. Do you think that the competi^ 
tion amongst manufacturers in India would be sufficient to prevent that, or 
do you think it desirable that there should be some safeguard as to the 
price being a fair one? I am asking this question from the point of view 
of the taxpayer? 

Mr. Cochran . — We don’t want the taxpayer to think that thennanufacy 
turers are trying to put an additional burden on them. I quite see your 
point. At present there are only three firms who manufacture wagons. 

President . — If it is the request of the Indian manufacturers that tender? 
for a fixed number of wagons should be called for only in India, it is for thein 
to show how the price is to be kept within reasonable limits. 

Mr, Cochran . — In any case when you call for tenders you have got the 
right to reject them if you are not satisfied with the price. 

President . — ^If there is no stipulation about price in the original under 
taking and the guarantee is that orders for 2,000 wagons will be phu^ 
every year in India, the Railway Board would be bound to place the order at 
the lowest Indian tepder. 

Mr. Cochran . — ^You have this safeguard. Suppose the Indian firms raisf 
the price, you would immediately have competition. 

President . — ^If an undertaking of this kind were given, you Uiink Britiidi 
firms would start manufacturing in this country and that would pr^uot 
<mffiq|ent competition P 

Mr. Cochran . — ^I have, not the slinkiest doubt about that. As soon as yon 
find people making good profits there is bound to be oompetitloa. 

Prssident;«~Well I have put the point and it is far you to consider whai 
you can uj about it^ 

TOIL. n. > 
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Ur, OocAran.— ^My'^ opinion is that there wilt be no need for further 
lafeguailU* • 

Preiidsnt.— You don’t think that further safeguards are necessary mainly 
on the ground that British firms would soon start making wagons in India P 
Do you not think it likely that the Government of India wodld insist that 
the guarantee would only extend to wagon manufacturers in India and not 
to those who merely assemble wagons hereP 

Ur, GocAron.— That is what the Government of India really want : they 
want the wagon industry in India developed without foreign* help. The 
thing is how are you going to build this upP 

President , — ^You have given us your proposal that there should be a 
guarantee that a certain number of wagons should be tendered for only in 
India, and the question still remains whether any safeguard is retired about 
the price. The safeguard that you suggest would not operate if xhq guaran- 
tee only applies to wagons manufactured in India as far as possible from 
Indian material. 

Mr. Cochran . — ^From our point of view we would much rather have a 
greater part of the wagons manufactured in India. Since the war finished 
every one of the groups of wagon manufacturing people in England have been 
out nere going over the ground. It is no secret that their conclusion was 
that while Indian labour was in the condition it is in now, and with the 
after-war high prices, it would not pay them to come out and^ they were 
better settled at Home. But if there are going to be orders definitely placed 
with firms in India and a bounty is paid to them we would see some of these 
firms coming in. 

Do the Government of India want to encourage the wagon building in 
India or do they notP That is what we want to get back to now. 

President.— I am not authoriaed to answer the question on behalf of 
the Government of India. Ybu are satisfied, I understand, that no additional 
safeguard is required. But it is a matter that requires careful considera- 
tion. In all proposals for su^i^s the authority granting the subsidy must 
try to limit the maximum risk it is letting itself in for. 

Mr. GocAron. —Under that way of doing it, the taxpayer is better safe- 
guard^ and it would cost him less than it would in the case of protective 
duties or bounties. Everyone has got to understand that this policy is 
going to cost him something extra. If they are going to have a wagon 
industry in India no one, least of all the wagon people, will want to charge 
the tax-payer more, and I think it is the cheapest way to do it and the best 
way to encourage the wagon industry. 

Presicfenf.— You prefer it to any compensating protection? 

Mr, OocAfon.— These are the summaries of opinion which has come in 
from all the Engineering firms. They summarise their views as follows : — 

(1) “If the Tariff Board find that the Steel-making industry requires 

protection such protection should take the form of bounties rather 
than of import duties. 

(2) That the Engineering industries should preferably be encouraged 

and protected by guaranteed Government orders at competitive 
Indian prices rather than by import duties or bounties; 

(3) That if State aid in this form cannot be given, the engineering 

industries should be protected by import duties or by bounties, 
to precisely the same extent qs the steel-making industry is 
protected.” 

That applies to everything. If you are going to help these industrira 
gud keep tnem going, even that would cost Government some money. It 
is better to do that by guaranteed orders in India rather than ^ a big 
protective duty or by bounties. We prefer to put^it that way rather than 
ask te I definite bounty per wagon. 

Jrtflriitfrnf VI j point is that your proposal would mean an indefinite 

ficunty,' 
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Iff. Ooc^fan.— Wt hAT#^greai difficulty in settipg everybody^ to agm. 

JPretadent. — ^There mro various itenoeivable ways in which it might be 
done, e.Q,, the costing method, which was followed during the war in the 
case of controlled munition factories P 

Mr, Cochran, — ^We prefer that the orders should be placed in India at 
higher prices and we say that there is enough competition to si^eguard the 
taxpayer. 

Iff. Ointoala, — You know the Fiscal Commission have laid down certain 
conditions which must be fulfilled by all industries before they can get protec- 
tion. Three of^ them are important. The first is that the industry should 
be one possessing natural advantages, e.p., an abundant supply of raw 
material. I would like you to tell us in some little detail what your prin- 
cipal raw materials are. Take a typical wagons of (say) the A-I type 
that is built in your Works. 

Mr. Cochran. — In that you have first of all the wheels and axles. 

Mr. dnwala. — So far as wheels and axles are concerned the Bailway 
Board contend that at present they cannot be manufactured in this country 
because they require a special kind of steel and special labour. 

Mr. Cochran.— -To go back to that, following upon the disoussions ww 
had with Sir George Barnes and Sir Robert Gillan, which finished with the 
communique and the floating of the Standard Wagon Company, we alse 
had a project for putting down a company to build wheels and axles. 

Mr, Oinwala. — ^Is it not a fact that you cannot get any acid steel locally 
so that it would not fulfil the conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission P 


Mr, Cochran. — That was in the beginning. Before the war this condition 
was insisted upon. America uses cast iron. 

Mr. Oinxoala. — Supposing the Railway Board allowed you to use cast 
iron, then you would be able to manufacture wheels and axles in this 
country without importing any ironP ^ 

Mr. Cochran, — ^Yes, that could be done except for the axles. 

Mr. Oinwala. — As manufacturers of wagons, you see no inherent difil- 
culty in changing over from acid steel to cast ironP 

Mr, Cochran. — don’t think there will be any difficulty that would not 
be got over. But anything like that would be very expensive and it would 
take a long time to do. 

Mr. Oinwala. — A certain percentage of your raw materials for the 
manufacture of wagons are obtained in India. How far is it possible to 
manufacture hereP 

Mr, Cochran. — ^We quite realise that until India could make its own 
wheels an% axles she cannot be said to be manufacturing her wagons. 

Afr. Oinwala. — Then you consider that wagon building does not become 
a real industry until you can manufacture wheels and axles P But with 
the present raw materials available here would it be possible P 

Mr. Cochran. — ^I think so. As a matter of fact it would have started if 
we had got the guarantees we asked for. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^The point is that during the war your supplies were out 
down. If you are not able to manufacture wheels and axles will you be able 
to manufacture wagons at allP 

Mr. Cochran. — ^That was what we pointed out, that we must be able to 
do the whole thing in India. We wanted a more definite guarantee than 
we had in the case of wagons and when we could not get them we shelved 
the whole Wng. 

JIfr. Ginioola.T-What about axles P Would the steel that is produced in 
India now be goM enough for axlesP 

Mr, Cochran. — ^I cannot answer that question. Probably Mr. Mi&er may 
be able to tell us that. ^ ^ 

z2 
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Ur. Mather, would be possible to midce In Indie. TeWs are not 
aiming at tnat quality at preaent, but that could be made. « 

Mr, (ltnteala.--Can you get the kind of steel for manufacthring Springs 
here? 

fif* Oockron.~-They can be made at Ishapore. 

Mr, Ginxoala.^'BvLt that is made out of imported pig iron? 

Mr, Cfochmn.— We have not got it here so far as we know. 

Mr. Ginwala, — ^What percentage do wheels and axles form of the ^tal cost 
of a wagon? 

. Mr, Ooehran.-^WhwAB and axles now cost £43 a pair and the'Ensdish 
price of a wagon is £171 without wheels and axles, or £257 with wheels and 
ailes. So the cost of wheels and axles comes to 33 per cent, of the total 
sost of a wagon. • 

Mr, So that to the extent of 38 per cent, of the steel that 

you require you would be dependent on the imported steel? 

Presideni.— That applies to vabe and not to quantity. 

Mr, (Wnipolo.— What is the proportion as to the quantity? 

Mr, Ooehran. — ^1 ton 10 cwts. is the weight of one pair of wheels and 
axles, that is, al^ut 8 tens out of 10 tons. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Or about |. Tour case, however, is that even the British 
wagon manufacturers do not make their own wheels and axles? 

Mr, Cochran.“-The same $rm that makes the wagons does not make t^ 
wheels aird axles. 

Mr. Ginwala, — So that their disadvantage is the same as yours so iar 
as wheels and axles are concerned. 

Mr, Cochran. — Unless the two works are controlled by the same firm. 

Mr. (Jinwolo.— Is there a rifeg? 

Mr, Cochran. — ^There is a ring^ |n wheel>making which is a specialiaed 
manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it the case that they are under a certain agreement 
with these wagon companies to supply them wheels and axles? 

Mr. Cochran, — I don’t know. They may have an agreement or they may 
not have. 

Mr. Gintmla. — la there any company which manufiM^tures wagons inclu- 
sive of wheels and axles? 

Mr, Cochran. — ^There are groups who probably do the whole thing. 
Metropolitan Vickers is one, and the other is Messrs. Cammell Laird. 

Mr. Otntcala.— What is the cost of the springs? 

Mr, Cc^kran.—Bearing springs cost Rs. 233 or roughly £13. l^raw Bar 
springs cost another £3. The total cost will be £20 in springs. 

Mr, Ginwala.’^Ypn say you loannot get that kind of %teel here? 

Mr, Cochran. — ^The only spring steel we have so far got is from the 
Ishapore factory. 

Mr. ( 7 tnt 0 ala.—That is from imported pig iron. Then axle boxes are 
made here of oast steel: that pig iron is also imported? 

Mr. Coekfon.*— The^r are made out of steel scrap. You can also make 
axle boxes from east iron. Some railway make them of oast iron. 

Mr. Gttttealo.— Is it essential to have them made of steel? 

Mr, Oochran.^li they are made of steel, they are much better and laet 
lon^; but if you are up against an emergence you can always go back on 
ewit itoa. Dui^ the war these were made of oast iron. ' 

Mr, 1CNnuiola.«-What is the oost of these? 

Mt, ihilli^ each and four of these will cost £6. • 

Mr. fiKfiib)ai*--What about the buifersr 



Mr, d^bAfan.— We can make Imffm entirely in India. We ean 
eeil apringe from local material. ^ 

Mr. Oinwalar^Bnt do tiie Railway companies accept these P 

Mr. 6’ocAran.— -They accept these, but the Bast Indian Railway have got 
their own bnffm. 

Mr. §intoala, — Is there a very large variety of buffers used by the oem- 
panics hereP 

Mr. CocAran.— They are trying to get down definitely to one or two 
types. 

Mr. Gintoala. — ^Your type will be one of these P 

Mr. Cochran, — We hope so. 

Mr. G^tnwala.— How many companies have adopted your tjrpeP 

Mr. Cochran. — All the Railways except the East Indian Railway, fte 
N. W., G. I. P., B., B. 0. 1., B. N., E. B., and the M. ^ S. M. Railways— 
all use our buffers. The only people who have not tried them are the £. I.> 
the S. I. and the B. A N. W. Railways. 

Mr. Qintoala. — So that so far as buffers are concerned you need not 
import any? 

Mr. Coehran.^l may say that this buffer was invented owing to war 
conditions. 

Mr. Ointoala. — ^Then take the Vacuum Brake. I think that is a patent. 

^ Mr. Cochran , — ^Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala, — ^When they buy the English wagon do they have the 
Vacuum Brake fitted on to itP 

Mr. Cochran,— It is not fitted on to the wagon but the parts are 
supplied. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What is the cost of a Vacuum Brake? 

Mr. Cochran. — One set of Vacuum Brake ^sts Rs. 562. 

Mr. Ginwala, — ^Do I understond tha| this was included in the Encditk 
price about which you are talking? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^They say that the amount of £171 includes everything and 
we have got tb take that figure. We know that in our price we have got 
everything included except wheels and axles. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Now let us take the underframe. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^That consists of channel iron. 

Mr. Ginwala. — These you get from Tata’s? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes, practically we get most of the channels from Tatas. 
Plates that go on top of the underframe, that is the bottom plates, also 
can now be obtained from angle iron also can be obtained 

from Tata’s, but so far they have not got the rolls for bulb angles, but 
there is nothing to prevent Tata’s from rolling that if they got the rolls. 
The small angles are also from Tata’s. Then you have the sheets. We 
require both thin and thick sheets. We get the thicker sheets from Tata’s 
but the thinner sheets they do not yet manufacture. They told us definitely 
that they would give us all the plates and sheets we required for our wagon 
manufacture but they have not so far been able to do se. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What about the top? Do you use corrugated sheets? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We use thin steel sheele. That we shall also get from 
Tata’s. 

Mr. Ginwala.— So far as the upper part of the wagon is concerned yen 
will be able to get the whole thing in India? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^What percentage does that bear to the whole cesi, takni^ 
ii from the bottom plate, channels, etc.? 

Mr. Cochran.— It is roughly Rs. 3,000. 

Mr. Ginwata.—A3l this you can get locally f 
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Mr. OocKran.^^Y^i thut ii, the tmderframe and the body. Bat of ooom 
we bar# 6o#to dieok theie m what I am giving it only approximate. 

Pftiidtnf.r-l ouite underttand that. But it might be ntefol when (died^> 
ing the evidenoe u yon oonld also give ut a note in a conneoted form, 

Mr. Oin%odla,^YlMite has been a good deal said abont the difllonlty in 
getting riVets in the oorrespondenoe we have before ns, that yon cannot 
get the proper kind of steel for rivets. 

Mr, Cochran.-^^ far we are importing all the steel we nse for rivet 
making bnt there is no reason why the steel works should not make that itee). 

It oan be made of local steel. 

; Mr, (?tnisa2a.~>There is a considerable amount of rivets re<]iuired for 
-|l>nr wagons. Could yon give me a proportion of the oostP 
'‘■■■'■Mr, Ooskran.— The cost of rivets would be abont Si per cent. It is not 
very much. • 

Mr. Ointuala . — So we may take it that is the proportion of the raw 
material you can get to mani^acture all these various parts F We want to 
get an idea as to how much you have to import for a considerable time. 

Mr. Coekran.— -Wheels and axles you have to import. They do not enter 
into this. 

Mr, Qinwala , — Is it now possible to orgue that you must manufacture 
all these in this country before you can manufacture wagons P 

Mr, Cochran.— W b must eventually have wheels and axles built in 
India. 

Mr, (?intoa2a.— ‘Then 4he Fiscal Commission talk of cheap power. Do 
i^ou get your power cheap? 

Mr, Cochran.— Yhe Company is in a very favourable position as regards 
power, as our works are situate near the Indian Iron and Steel Company, 
who use blast furnace gas. The only coal thay have got to use is that for 
the furnaoes. As their works are situated in the coal fields they get their 
coal at a minimum of freight. 

Mr, GtntoaIa.-~-In Mr. Craven’s* evidenoe before the Fiscal Commission 
he said that the training of labour would take froifi five to ten years. When 
do yon expMt the labour difficulty would cease P 

Mr. Cochran.— I expect never. Wo have been at it for the last SKI 
years. ^ 

Mr. Oinxoala . — ^I am not talking of difficulties arising out of strikes, etc. 

I merely mean the training of labour. 

Mr. Cochran,— Trom the time you start the industry it takes five years 
to train. 

Mr. Cinwala,—lM it then a temporary difficulty, that yon have got te 
tackleP 

Mr, Cochran.— Thai gets better every day. 

Mr, GinwHa.—Yoa employ a considerable amonnt of Indian labour in 
your works. I think it would be better if you could *give ns a statement 
g^ing the total amount of labour employed both Buropean and Indian and 
w total wage bill, not individual but collective, for each class ef labour. 

Mr. Cochran,— Thfico were the figures of February last year. The 
labour now en^loyed averages 1,500 (Standard Wagon Oo.). We prepared 
these figures in connection with a Legislative Counoil question, which was » 
raised when the Railway Industries committee were sitting. We had fil 
employees Rawing Bs. 200 and upwards of whom three were Indians find 
Ifi Buropeani. If you want any more information* we shall bo glad to give 
it to you. 

Mr, d^iMPoIa.— ‘The point is that Indiana generally want to Indianise 
•fetytUni possible. Yfo want to know hqw the position stands, what pro- 
portionOT Indian labour you employ and what are the ehaaose of yoir 
rqpiteifig wopean hy Indian labour. 

. ■ ' * VM* StfttMiMt IT. ^ 
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Mt. Oo«fenan.--We can give you tlie exaefc fignret if yoa wiah of tha 
oamber of the ataflP—^ow many Indiana and how many BoropeanaiMldihow 
many workmen. 

Mr. Otniaola.—Woiild you have any objection to giving the total wage 
bill, Europeans and Indiana per month P 

Mr, Oochmn,— I have no objection at all. 

Mr, Qinvxjia , — ^Thank you. That will be very useful. So far as the 
labour is concerned I think you have got such up*to-date machinery that 
very mudi skilled labour is not required I mean to the same extent as 
in the case of machinery which is not up-to-date. 

Mr. Cochran . — ^We are more up-to-date at Asansol than wo are at*^ 
Howrah. 

Mr, Oinwala . — ^The amount of skill required is very little. When we 
were at your Asansol works we felt that the skill required was not of a 
very high order. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^No : it is not. If ordinary labour is looked after and 
trained, it is sufficient to work these machines. 

Mr. Gintjoala . — ^With regard to your Indian Standard Wagon Oompany, 
have you made any housing arrangements for your labour? 

Mr. Cochran . — All their workmen are housed. All the staff are housed 
with the staff of other companies near our works. But the Wagon Company 
have a number of houses of their own at the far side of the works for thehr 
labour only. 

Afr. Gintoala . — ^The second condition laid down by the Fiscal Commission 
is that the indust^ must be one which is not likely to develop unless some ' 
sort of assistance is given to it. That I think you have stated. Eventually 
you do hope to compete against the whole world, which is the third condi- 
tion laid down. 

Mr. Cochran . — ^I suppose so. The British Manufacturer is quite enough. 

If we can icompete with him I think we can compete with the rest of the 
world. • 

Mr. Oinwala . — ^Tou hope to meet them on level terms more or less 
when you have got firmly established? 

Mr. Cochran . — As a matter of fact, our whole policy up to recently has 
been that we never asked for anything more than the Home price. We 
never went beyond that. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^We have now dealt with some of the disadvantages under 
which you labour as compared with the British manufacturer. As 
regards dumping we shall take it up later on. It is stated in your represen- 
tation that there are indications of dumping, but we are at present not 
satisfied that it is so. One of the disadvan^es you mention is the pro- 
cedure that the Railway Board and the companies follow in inviting 
tenders. You state that most of these companies have got their Board 
of Directors in England, that they also have got their Consulting 
Engineer in England, that their finances are more or less raised in 
England and that for that reason it is natural that they should call for 
tenders in Great Britain and they do that generally speaking. You also 
state that if yon want to submit a tender you have first of all to be on the 
list of tenderers, and that if you are not on that list you cannot tender at all. 

Mr. Cochran . — Some tenders are advertised publicly and some tenders 
ara only sent to firms on their list. 

$fr, Ginwdla.^WhMi^ is the normal practice in the case of wagons? 

Mr. Cochran. fir^ year that they called for tenders publicly they 
taBed for in India 8,100 wagons; that was when there were 44 tenderers. 

Mt. Oinwala . — I think I also read somewhere that they only give you 
about three weeks tine to submit your tenders. 

Mr. Coehnm.— Mu^ longer than that. Tenders were called for in 
August and we submitted in Osteber. 
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Mr, Oinwala.^'^a.i on the last occasion, but before that there wae 
k oomplamt. 

Mr, €kehra%,-^U you wish to tender on an advertisement made in 
England you have otdy got a few days. By the time thb notice appeara 
in the nwspapen here the time is nearly up. 

Mf, Oiniffala,^^lt the tender is advertised in Great Britain you have 
only got a few days to submit your tender. 

Mr* Ooehran, — In many oases the time is already up. 

Mr, Gtnuiala.— If tenders are invited in India you have sufficient time., 
^u have also told os that tenders are in sterling and it is a uisadvantage 
the Indian point of view. 

^ ^ilr, Ooehran,— Vfe have never been asked to tender in sterling. We 
have always tendered in rupees. 

Mr, OinvHila.— You state that you tender in rupees but there is a 
fall in the exchange your tender becomes higher. Would you recommend 
for that reason that tenders should be quoted in ;'upoesP 

Mr, Cochran. — ^We shoidd prefer rupee tenders called for in India 
simultaneously. What is done how is that the English manufacturer quotes 
his f.o.b. price and various figures are added to it and turned into Bs. 
at s fixed rate of exchange and the final fi^re is compared with our tender. 
; I am not sure how much they allow for dmivery. 

Mr* Oinwala, — ^Another disadvantage you say you suffer from is that 
these people give the cost of parts of wagons f.o.b. in England. Then they 
, ^have got to be brought out here and the wagon has to l^ erected. Do they 
make any allowance in your case for the extra time that is taken ? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We do not know. No question has hitherto arisen as 
to the long time taken for delivery. It has recently been a question of 
price. 

Mr. Ointvala. — The real pijices may be quite different, if you had every* 
thing two months earlier in an unfinished state and you took four months 
to fini^. The comparison is not between the same articles. 

* Mr. Cochran.— \i they do talce this question of delivery, the;^ may take 
the time in which these wagons arrived in India in an unfinished stage 
and compare them with the time we took to finish them. Undoubtedly 
these wagons come here very quickly from England, but they do not get 
finished here quickly. ' 

Jlfr, Ginwala. — ^What is the cost of erecting these wagons in this country? 

Mr, Cochran.— The railway company's cost as given to us was Bs. 460. 
That is what they charge at this end to finish a wagon. That includes 
labour charges, etc. 

Mr. Gmi/jfllo.— That is to say, on the top of the c.i.f. price and clearing 
charges and so on, they add Bs. 460 to get a comparison with your figure. 

If you are asked to erect wagons of the A-1 type, would ^ you do it 
for Bs. 460? This is what the railway companies claim as their cost. Is 
it necessarily wl^t it might cost you P Would you* take that as a fair 
figure? 

Mr. Cochran,— I would like to go into the matter and work out the 
? figures.* 

Mr. Gintcola.— It will be a good thing if you will give us these figures, 
just to compare the prices. 

Mr, Cochran,— Ae regards labour I will give it to you now but as rega^ 
materials I have to work out. We shall give you the^uirad figures. 

Mr, GftM«alo.-rA8 regards customs duty do you still insist that the dutj 
must be actually paid? 

Mr, Cochran,— Vte understand that in every case where a comparison 
is made the jduty should be taken for purposes of comparison whether paid 

or mit. 

•Vide Statement HI-B. 
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Mr, Gftntrala.— When ifc comes to the eotuel levying of a dutv^ supposinr 
protection was recommended, would you insist that the duty shJlild be 
by OoTernmentP 

Mr, Cochran . — ^They should pay it, as everyone else does. It should not be a 
matter of account. 

Mr. Oinwala.—There are one or two statements made here in the Bailwai 
Industries loommittee’s report. They say in one place ** At present we are 
informed that the firms now building wagons in India are dependent on 
'baported steel to the extent of 80 per cent, of their requirements.’* 
you agree with this statement P 

Mr. Cochran.-^Tbat is perfectly correct, but that was the case when we 
could not get from Tata’s what we wanted. It is no longer correct sinoe 
Tata’s are endeavouring to carry out their promise. In the copies of the 
letters written to the Railway Board and to the Member for Commerce and 
Industry we gave the percentage we are now obtaining and the percentage 
Tata’s have promised to supply in 1924 of the steel required. 

Mr. Oinicala . — ^Did you tender for the whole 3,000 wagons last timeP 

Mr. Cochran . — ^We tendered for all the types. They asked for S,13t. 
wagons of the following types: — 


1,030 A-1 wagons. 

650 A-2 wagons. 

230 A-3 wagons. 

310 C-2 wagons. 

200 G<3 wagons. 

100 BA-1 wagons. 

37 BB-1 wagons. 

58o MA-1 wagons (Meter gauge) «ind 
25 of another kind. 

• i 

There were nine different types asked for. We tendered for all of them at 
different prices. Some of these wagons cost twice as much as the others 
did. 


Mr. Oinwala. — Supposing they had accepted your tender, you would 
have to malje 3,132 wagoms although your capacity is less? 

Mr. Cochran. — There were various times for delivery. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Whatever the time, it was all within a year, was it not? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^It was for more than a year. They called for tenders; 
there was nothing said about delivery. 

Mr. Oinwala. — My point is, supposing it was a case of delive^ in a 
year’s time, could the whole of the order have been executed in India? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^No, this could not have been done. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So far as you are concerned you would have been willing 
to manufacture 1,000. 

Mr. Cochran. — We were willing to take a much smaller portion of the 
orders. Though we tendered for the whole lot we never expected that we 
would ever get them. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Yon tendered for the Indian Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We asked for 800 in the case of Burn A Co., Ltd. 

Mr. Oinvsala. — ^Was this simply to keep your worto going P Woi^ 
you li^ to correct any statemeuta that are. made here in the report of the 
Railway Induatries Committee? 

Ur. Cochran. — ^We strongly object to the following statement : 

Tenders from British manufaeturexs wer6 by far the lowest 
the ease of the most important type of wagon, the lowert satimaotory IndiM 
tender was 50 per cent, higher tnan the lowest English teller, even, wiw 
the edition to idiat tender of o.i.f. charges and customs duty. It wenW 
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fiaye loost Hk* Indian taxpayer approximately half a crore of mpeei if the 
lowest eatlifaetory Indian tenders for these d|182 wagons had been 
•ooepted.*’ • . 

^e abore statement is not correct because you have got to assume 
that the wagons are the same,, which they are not. Another thing is that 
there were several reductions in the price which brought our figure consi- 
derably lower. 

Mf» Gfinu;ala.->*Conld you give us in some little detail a statement of the 
Inipeuracies, from your point of view, which you have found in that reporf^f 

And the modifications, you think, ought to be made in the 
Itatmnents made in the report? 

Afr. Oocfiran.— Everything thm has put us in the worst possible light. 
That is why we want to publish these letters of the Engineering Association. 

(7iftisala.— Even if yon had received this order for 1,000 wagons there 
[ was no guarantee that the works would have been kept alive. 

Mr. Ooehran.Snt the works still alive. 

Mr, Gftnwala.— That was the statement I have heard made, that even if 
thif 4 >rder had been given and even if so much more cost to the counti 7 
had ‘ been incurred, there was no guarantee that the industry would be kept 
alive. Is this a correct statement? 

Mr, Coehran.— Absolutely incorrect. Because if we had the order we 
.^,1N>nld have been in a very much better position than we are in to-day. 

'the time this question is settled we wiU be right out of work. 

"•Ifr. Ointoala.—Thia year have they not yet invited tenders? Don*t they 
|;onerally ask for tenders somewhere about August? 

Mr, CocAron.— -End of September. 

Mr, Ofnioola.— What do you propose to do if they ask for tenders before 
this enquiry is finished? c 

Mr, Ooehran,^A» a matter of fact we tendered for 260 wagons on the 
|lst August. We have heard nothing a])OUt it. 
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Oral evidbaee of Mr. A. COCHRAN, rqiiresentmg the 
ladiaii Standard Wagon Co., Ltd., recorded at 
Calcutta on the ISth Sq;>teml>er 1923. 

Mr, Cochran, — Before the proceedings of to-day’s meeting begin I would 
like to mention that the note on wagon building you ask^ for reference 
yesterday was given by Mr. Taylor of Messrs. Bum d; Co. to Sir Georgs 
Barnes at a meeting which was held here on the 12th January 1917 and 
then there was a letter written to the Railway Board putting the whole of* 
this on record. I shall hand copies of that letter to the l^ard now. 
<Handed over.)* 

Then as regards the information about wages we have to get it frois 
Asansol. 

Mr, Gtnteala.— What about the note on the Railway Industries Com- 
mittee’s recommendation? You objected to certain statements, I under* 
atood. 

Mr, Cochran.- What we were going to point out to you was that ths 
letter written by the £ngineei:ing Association goes into that very thoroughly; 
In fact that letter was filed with the statements we forwarded to ybu. That 
is the letter of the 7th June, and ii enters into some detail on the statements 
made in that report. 

Mr, Oinwala, — ^Then I take it that those are your views. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes. • 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have stated in this letter of the 11th September that 
the present British price of a A-I Type wag^ is Rs. 3,494 complete in India, 
whereas your cost of labour and material comes to Rs. 3,735. Can you 
show by taking the quoted prices of materials in England at the time this 
tender was made that there was evidence of dumping there? You can work 
it out by taking the current prices in England at the time — November 19^. 
It would not be difficult for you to work that out; you won’t get the cost 
of labour accurately but you can get the cost of material. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^The cost of a wagon f.o.b., as given by the Railway Board, 
was £171. 

Afr. Oinwala. — ^Then your case is that that is a dumping price ? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Is that established by going into the various particulars 
AS to the cost of materials? 

Mr. Cochran. — Following on what you asked yesterday; when that is 
analysed the part of the wagon, namely the underframe and the body part 
which is made here, is supplied from England now at almost the same price 
In sterling as it cost in pre-war times. 

Mr. Ovnxcala. — ^You would be taking the c.i.f. price including other 
charges for working out the cost here? 

Mr. Cochran, — I am dealing with the f.o.b. English price. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^That is what 1 am dealing with %ow. Yesterday I was 
dealing with the cost here and to-day I am dealing with the cost supposing 
you manufacture these wagons in England. You can show that you could 
not manufacture a wagon at £171 by getting the quotations current at 
that time. You can show that the cost of steel used for underframe was 
so much, so much for delivery, so much for labour and so much for other 
things. 


Vido Statement V. 




Mr. Cochran. I can saj is this. When this £171 for the wagon is 
gnsdyEedkat, it will be found that certain parts are quoted at the pre-war 
price and other parts are quoted at higher than pre-war price. 

Mr. Gintoala. — You can more or less work out the cost of the materials 
osed by British manufacturers from the trade papers? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Just as you worked out your coat yesterday I want you to 
srork out the cost in Great Britain at the rates prevalent in November 1122. 

Mr. Cochran. — We know that the underframe and the body cost about 

£ 112 . 

-President. — I think Mr. Ginwala’s point is this. The wagon manufacturer 
in England has got to {purchase the same materials as yourself. Can you 
ascertain what the cost of the materials probably was to him in November 
1922? 

Mr. Cochran. — We know that he was quoting for certain parts of that 
wagon, specially the parts that we manufacture as less than the pre-war 
price. 

President. — Can you make out a statement* based on trade paper quota- 
tions as to the cost to the British manufacturer of materials used in a 
wagon ? Of course when a large order is given the manufacturer will be able 
to buy cheaper than the rates ordinarily quoted, though how much cheaper 
.you cannot calculate. But taking the ordinary trade figures can you work 
out what the materials in the wagon ought to have cost the British manu- 
facturer in November 1022? 

Mr. Ginwala. — It is very neceasary for the purposes of this enquiry to 
show that there is a probability of these articles being dumped below the 
cost of production. 

Mr, Cochran.-— They are^ supplying a wagon at £171 — a much better 
wagon than what they supplied for £179 in 1913. 

Mr. Ginwala, — may be the^case that the cost of production has gone 
down in this particular article: From that you cannot necessarily argue 
that there is dumping. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^The cost of production has gone down in everything in 
which we compete and in the case of the articles we do not manufacture, it 
is much higher. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I think it would be quite easy for you to take quotations 
from these trade journals and to work them out. Your opinion will be very 
valuable on this point if you can substantiate this by means of figures. 

Mr. Cochran. — T can give you how much they are paying for axle boxes^ 
how much for buffers and so on. 

Here are the figures— 

£9. — Axle boxes and l>earings. 

£14. — Bearing springs. 

£6-10. — Other springs of various kinds. 

£30. — Vacuum Brake gear. 

£112. — Underframe and body. 

What I say is that if you compare these prices with the pre-war price, you* 
will find that the cost of the underframe and the body part is practically 
the same ns the pre-war price; the vacuum brake part is much higher and 
the springs are almost doable. 

• Mr. Ginwala. — ^You are here taking the manufactured article. It inchidea 
labour and other things. That would not establish the things you want 
to get at. What I want you to take is the cost of the various materials. 

Mr, Cochran,— Vie can do that. 


Vide Statement III (c). 
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Mr, Ginwala, — If you are able to show that if they bought Aiese raw 
materials and used them for the purpose of the finished article they could 
not possibly finish it for £171. 

Fttiident. — In giving that cost if you can give it under the various 
kinds of steel, it would be helpful. 

Mr, Cochran, — What you want is a comparison of our price with the 
English price. 

Fresutent.—li you could give us the same figures for the pre-war value 
we may get a very useful comparison, because if the difference between the 
cost of material and the total cost is markedly less than it was before, that ‘ 
is excellent evidence from your point of view, because there is no reason to 
believe that other charges have decreased in England since then. 

Mr. Cochran. — We will give you figures* to show that in the case of thea 
parts of wagons that aro manufactured here they cut their price very low 
and in the case of those that are not manufactured here, their prices are 
very high. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Putting it in another way, if you were manufacturing 
wagons in Great Britain, you ought to be able to show that you could not, 
having regard to the prices of the various articles, produce a wagon at 
£171, and, as Gie President said, if you could give us the pre-war prices 
we will be able to compare the cost before the war with the present cost. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes, we can give you that. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Now, with regard to the kind of assistance that you claim 
for this industry, I am not quite clear as to exactly what you want. First 
of all you say that you must at least get the protection that Tata’s may get, 
if any. That is to say, if they get 331 per cent, you ought to get that. 

Mr. Cochran.^ W'Q must be able to pay the#samo price for our steel as 
we do now. 

Mr. Oinwala.-^ When you say 331 per oent. do you mean 331 per cent, 
on the total cost the finished wagon or on the quantity of steel that you 
use on your wagon.? These are two different propositions. 

Mr. Cochran. — We have not asked that at all. As a matter of fact what 
we do ask is that all our raw materials he left alone and a 331 per cent, 
duty put on the price of the wagon. But if you raise the price of steel by 
any protection that you give to Tata’s, we want the same amount to be put 
on the steel we use on our wagon just to leave us where we are. 

^[r. Oinwala. — But you have not asked for that in your letter P 

Mr. Cochran. — If you gave Tata’s 231 per cent, more to bring it up to 
331 per cent., and wo have to pay that for the steel on the wagon, we would 
be Rs, 608 out. 

Mr. Oimcala. — So far as your own industry is concerned, you say that 
your purpose would be served if you got sufficient orders? 

Mr. Cochran. — We want sufficient orders to keep our place full of work 
» up to the maximum amount we can take. 

Mr. Oinwala. — There are difficulties in that case. There are two very 
serious difficulties — the first is that all the railways do not belong to the 
Government. There are only three that belong to Government and there- 
fore it is obvious that though the Government can put pressure on the 
Companies, it would be very unusual for them to compel them to give you 
orders. The second objection is that if the Government railways gave you 
orders at more favourable rates than the prevalent market rates, then the 
cost of working these Government railways will compare unfavourably with 
the working cost of the other railways — a thing to which the Government 
and the Railway Administration would naturally attach great importance. 
They would not like to show that they were working railways more unpro- 
fitably than other railway. These are the two main difficulties. Supposing 
then that it is not possible for Government to ensure a certain number of 

* Vide Statement III (A). 



iv would you lecommend for your industry^ Take, for 

, instance, the Tata Iron and Bteel Company. They have got certain contracts 
with the railways which unfortunately have not turned out as tfi'ey ex- 
pected. They are not an unmixed blessing. Supposing Government find 
that it was not possible to give you orders, what- form of protection do you 
suggest? 

Mr, Cochran.'— Yovl want to keep us going with no orders whatever. 

^ Vresident. — What you say is this, that the way in which you would like^ 
to get assistance from Government is a guarantee for a fixed number of ‘ 
^ wagons annually. Supposing the Government of India refuse to adopt that 
" proposal, what alternative method of protection or Government assistance 
have you to suggest? If you cannot get what you want, have you any 
alternative to suggest? 

* Mr. Cochran. — The second alternative we would suggest would be a bftunty 
on the wagons we turn out, and the third alternative is protection. 

.. Mr. Ginvxila, — ^Take the present price you have mentioned — the British 
price and your own price. Would you fix the bounty at the different 
^ between the English price and the price at which you could sell? 

,, Mr. Cochran. — You could fix it at that, but the difficulty about any 
Kheme like that is that exchange and other conditions might come in and 
alter the whole thing. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We might leave out the question of exchange or any other 
unusual conditions. But barring these exceptional conditions, what form do 
you suggest the bounty ought to take? 

Mr. Cochran. — We could say so much per wagon. 

Mr. Ginwala.— How will you determine the amountr-the difference 
between the two prices? 

Mr. Cochran,— Yea. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Would you sijggest' in that case — supposing 6,000 wagona 
are required and you can manufacture locally 2,000 wagons — ^to invite 
tenders both in Great Britain and in India for the 5,000 wagons? My point 
is, will you determine the amount of bounty each time the order is given 
or would you require a fixed bounty? Supposing last year the difference 
between your manufacture and the British manufacture was Rs. 600, the 
next time the difference in the tender may be Rs. 200. What will you 
suggest? Would you suggest that the umotmt of the bounV should be fixed 
or that it should vary according to the difference in price? 

Mr, Cochran. — It should vary. 

Mr. Ginwala, — And that should apply to the number of wagons manu- 
factured in India? 

Mr. Cochran. — Suppose we get an offer for one kind of wagon in ono 
year the difference in price would probably be less than if we were asked to 
, manufocture different types of wagons in the same year. ' 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then ytm are not in favour of fixing a bounty for 
number of years. You would like that to bo varied every year? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes, because if you had a fixed bounty and the prices 
varied every year we would naturally go and ask for more bounty. That is 
the objection to the fixed bounty system. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There is one disadvantage in changing the amount 
frequently as that will not attract capital as easily as a fixed bounty 
would — I mean new capital. As a business man you are going to start a 
wagon works. Would not you hesitate a bit if the rates were allowed to 
vary every yearl * 

Mr. Cochran.— In the bounty system it practically ensures that you will 
get a reasonoble return every year. Suppose there is a fixed bounty. It 
might suit you very well for one year and next year, it might be very mnch 
against you. 

Mr. Ginwala.— 1 am asking you from a manufacturex^s point of view. 



Mr. Cochran. '-'K>VLr offinion is that* if there was a bounty ft should be 
mutually arranged each year on the wagons actually under construction. 

Mr. Ginu^la.— Don’t you see the difficulty in the case of a bounty on 
wagons. The private company is buying wagons, Government is also buying 
wagons. Government has got to pay a bounty to the Railway Company as 
it were. Don’t you see any objection to the principle contained in that?'- 

Mr. Cochran. — ^You are going on the assumption that Government 
cannot give a guarantee themselves to keep the industry going. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^They may feel that it cannot be done without prejudicing 
the railway administration. 

ATr. Cochran. — I don’t agree with that even now. When other railways 
become State Railways, there is bound to be sufficient orders to keep the 
industry going. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Suppose Government refuse to give the guarantee? 

President.— We cannot assume what Government is going to do. There* 
fore we are trying to explore the alternatives. 

Mr. Ginwala. The point is that the object of protection is that ulti> 
mately the country must produce its own requirements. There will be a 
considerable amount of wagons required. You cannot say that Government 
can give the local industry all the orders that would enable it to produce 
all the requirements of the country. 

Mr. Cochran. In time that will come about. If Government encourages it, 
the wagon industry India will probably be able to supply all its requirement 
of wagons. I understand it is Government’s policy to make India self-sup- 
porting m the matter of wagon manufacture. That is how I have under- 
stood It. If you read the Industrial Commission’s and the Stores Commis- 
sion 8 reports there is no doubt that that is the policy. Personally I don’t 
like bounties nor do I like protection, but I am putting these only as 
alternatives. j 

Mr. Oinxmla. It will cost the Central Government a considerable amount 
of money. How are they to find money for bounties? 

Mr. Coc/iron,— Supposing English prices had not been cut like this, then 
you would have paid for these wagons and nothing would have been heard 
about it. 


Mr. (x/nicflla.— Government has not got the money in its pocket. It has 
got to raise the money by taxation. Do you think Government can find 
the money from the tariff itself in order to meet the bounty? Suppose we 
recommend bounties, you may take it for granted that the Government 
of India would like to know where we suggest they should get the money 


else*^*^’ •■f'e from the tax-payer, from no one 

Mr. Gmwala.— By additional taxation? 

Mr. Cochran.-— U I had a say in the matter I would say so: if not they 
won t have any industries. 


Mr. Gimmla.—Take the alternative case of protection. What form do 
you suggest that ought to take? Perhaps you would like to consider that. 

Mr. Cochran.— Out case for protection would bo, if wo are left exactly as 
we are at the present time, as regards steel, 33J per cent, put on wagons 
coming into the country. 

PrejidcBf.— Would that be in addition to what I may rail compensatinc 
protection ns regards the steel you use? You will remomher that when I 
examined yon yesterday, the increase of cost which would follow the suhstitu- 
R ^ a 33J per cent, duty on steel for a 10 per cent duty was said to be 


Mr. Cochran. — ^We have to got that in addition. 

President.— If the protection required by* the Wagon Industry itself b 
added, you want 33i per cent, in addition to that. 
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Mr. Giikcgla. — Suppose we take the cost of the British wagon in round 
figures at Hs. 3,500. You want 33| per cent, on that. That would he 
iS. 4,600 as against your Rs. 4,900. Even on this figure the British wagon 
manufacturer would be able to compete against you. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^But you are going on the figures we quoted last September. 
3fr. Oinwala. — ^Take your present figures. 

Mr. Cochran.--We quoted recently Rs. 4,600. That will just enable us 
vto make ends meet. 

Mr. Cinwala. — Do you think that this is the lowest level that the British 
wagon has reached by way of price? 

Mr. Cochran. — Do you want me to say whether they will cut any more? 

*f do not know. Every report of every Wagon Company that has been»^ub- 
lishod recently said that they were taking on works at prices that did 
not pay. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Can you refer us to any of these reports? 

Mr, Cochran.— I have got the most important of them here. 

Prenident. — If you will send us copies* of the reports it will help us. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Give us a typical case. 

Mr, Cochran. — This is a typical case but there are more. The following 
Is from the Financial Times. 

“ After a long and successful career, the I^eeds Forge Company in common 
.with other similar undertakings owing to the depression in trade has recently 
suffered heavy trading losses, and to keep the works employed is still com- 
, polled to accept contracts at prices which are quite unremunerative. To 
•continue in this manner will entail the raising of considerable additional 
•working capital and the Directors have found serious difficulty in this 
matter.” 

” The I^eods Forge has on the ^hdle an excellent record though latterly 
it has been affected by the trade depression and has paid no ordinary divi- 
dend since 1920, while last year the preference dividend has also had to be 
passed.” 

ilfr. Oinwala. — What is the date of these extracts? 

Mr. Cochran. — These were about two months ago. I had all these papers 
gone through and every report on Wagon Companies in England has said 
the same thing. What happened in this case to prevent this Company 
absolutely going under is that it was taken over by one of the groups, 
Messrs. Cammed Laird. There has been exchange of shares and the Camraell 
Lairds have been carrying them on. 

Mr. Mather. — The presumption then is that they cannot go, on quoting 
.these low rates. 

Mr. Cochran. — They have got to stop somewhere. 

Mr. Oinirala. — For the present you are not taking any Continental 
competition into account? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^No, 

Mr. Giniwild. — Do you think you are quite safe to compete with the 
•Cnited Kingdom as conditions of business go at present? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Wo have asked for orders for wagons to be placed in India 
irrespective of English prices. 

President.— You are still assuming that you are going to get what you 
want. 

Mr. Gtntcala.— The reason 1 am putting you this question is this : a little 
while ago you talked of depreciate exchange. That applies more to the 
Continent than to Great Britain. Do you anticipate any competition from 
ihe Continent? 


* Vide Statement VI. 
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Mr. Cochran, — -'AU the tenders that were received from the Continent were 
higher than ours. There was only one very low tender. Our#inforinatioii 
was that their lowest tender was £*100,000 above ours. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Of course, last year prices were unusually low. 

Mr. Cochran. — But it was a deliberate cut. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take ordinary competition. Do you apprehend any com- 
petition from the Continent or only from Great Britain, leaving out for the 
moment these unusual prices? 

Mr. Cochran. — There might be: w'e cannot say. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us any information as to your Continental 
rival in the matter of construction of wagons? 

Mr. Cochran. — AVe have done no business with the Continent. 1 per- 
sonally do not know anything about their capabilities either in France or 
Germany with regard to railway wagons. Of course, we all know that 
their shops are not laid out for the construction of the t 5 rpe of wagons used 
in India. Our wagons are quite different from those used in the Continent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Our gauge also is quite different from their gauge. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes. Ours is 5' 6". The Continental gauge is the same 
as the English gauge. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does that make any difference in the plant, so that unless 
any Continental country expressly wants to compete against you, you have 
no fear about their competition? 

Mr. Cochran. — It makes a considerable difference in the plant. If you 
ask for my opinion, I should say that on the whole no competition is to bo 
feared from the Continent compared with that from the British manufacturer, 
who has got his shop laid out to build the Indian type wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala. — AVhat about the United States of America? 

Mr. Cochran. — I do not think we need f#ar any competition from that 
quarter. I do not think their work would ever pass the Inspector here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you got a copy 9f Mr. Craven’s evidence? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. Where does it come from? I have not seen that at 
all. 

Mr. Gimvala. — It would he u.seful if you went through that evidence. I 
have a copy here. I do not want to ask questions on that but if you will 
read it you will see that he gave a w’ritten statement, as well as oral evi- 
dence, in which he said that you w'ere satisfied with 11 per cent. duty. There 
are several points there which have probably become out of date now. It was 
in January 1922. 

Mr. Cochran. — You want me to bring this up to date. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Yes, so that we can file it in our records. There is one 
point about this communique of the Government of India. In that evidence 
as well as in other places I find that you emphasise this communique a good 
deal as if it meant that the Government of India had committed itself to 
something. 

Mr. Cochran. — It took us 16 years of hard work to get that, and wo were 
proud of it when we got it. 

Mr. Ginyxila. — If yon read the communique, subject to these re.servatioiis 
and conditions, you will see that the Government of India have not done 
what you claim. 

Mr. Cochran. — W^e really had a great advance by getting that promise. 
In fact, before the war we never asked for anything more than the equivalent 
English price. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you mean to say that even when your prices were not 
higher than the English price and your materials were quite as good, until 
the communique was issued you did not get any orders from Government? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We receiv^ orders but they were very small and we always 
had to fight for more. 

VOL. II. 



Mr. Oinwala, — Can yon auggest any reason why they should not giro yon 
sufficient coders and behaye in such a capricious fashion? « 

Mr, Cochran, — ^There was always a tendency for these orders to be placed 
in England. 

Mr, Ginwala,— Bui this communique does not give you anything at all 
unless it means that before this you did not get any orders at all, though 
your goods were as good as the British articles, and that as a result of this 
communique you began to get orders. 

Mr, Cochran, — ^We never had anything definite before, but that (X>n^u* 
nique definitely gave us orders provided our price was equal to the British 
price. 

Mr, Oinwala, — It seems to me that there must be some reason why they 
should behave in such a fashion. The article is as good and the price is 
the same. Why should Government not place orders with you P » 

Mr, Cochran, — The whole tendency is to place their orders in England. 
If you read the Stores Committee’s report they go through the whole history 
of the matter. You will notice that there has been one continual fight 
between the Government of India, the India Office and the Secretary of 
State. In many cases the Government of India have put up a very good 
case for placing more orders in this country and the India Office had 
always the last word and the Home influence has always worked against this 
policy. We only got the smallest crumbs they could possibly give us. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That is to say, you assign this to the fact that all the 
Boards of Directors are in England. You think that the Secretary of State 
does not take sufficient interest in the local industry. 

Mr. Cochran. — If you read it here in these reports you will find that the 
Secretary of State has again and again turned down the proposals of the 
Government of India to place us on the same footing with British manu- 
facturers, which would have 'Carried the industries in this country a long 
way ahead. So we think the communique was a great advance. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I would certainly^ nbt find it very assuring if I were in this 
industry. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you tell us approximately what the weight is of steel 
castings used in A-1 type of wagons. 

Mr. Cochran.— I think we have already given it. 

Mr. Mather.— My purpose in asking this is to find out how far the wagon 
industry would require the manufacture of steel castings, because the steel 
castings people in India are also presenting a case to the Board. I take it 
that your attitude towards any duty on steel castings is tho same as duty 
on rolled steel? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yea. 

Mr, Mather. — Do you use in the wagon industry any steel castings which 
oannot be made in India? 

Mr. Cochran. — Ho. I do not think we do now. 

‘ii- Mr. Maf her.— Would you expect, apart from any question of alterations 
in price due to duty — suppose, for instance, you had obtained this contract 
last year— to get as many of your steel castings as could be manufactured 
by tlie firms here, or would you have placed orders in England? 

Mr. Cochran. — As soon as castings are available here we will plaoe more 
orders for them than they can probably produce. In some cases we are 
paying more than the Home price and in other cases we plaoe oilers with 
them at contract rates based on the English price. 

Mr. Mather.— Then your expectation is that you will bo able to got steel 
castings in India? 

Mr. Cochran. — We hope so. Before the Pioneer Steel Obmpany and other 
people began to make these we used to get them from Ajmere. 
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Mr, MaiAer.>-That was more or less a temporary arrangement. In any 
case they would not be able to supply all tbe castings that you would 
require. • 

Mr. Cochran. — I do not quite know. 

Mr. Mather. — Another fairly important question which may come before 
the Board in connection with the consideration of the duty on steel is the 
attitude to l)e taken by the Board on the question of forgings. Do you use 
any forgings in the manufacture of wagons which could not be made in India 
from Indian steel P I notice that the B class steel to which you refer in 
your letter can be made either by the acid or basic open hearth process 
and, therefore, presumably that quality of steel you may be able to obtain in 
India. But 1) class steel which is apparently higher class steel has been 
specified as acid steel and therefore cannot be made by the basic open hearth 
process, so that that item would have to be imported. 

Mr. Cochran. — That must come from England. 

Mr. Mather. — Assuming that you get the necessary quality of steel in 
India for the B class steel, is there anything about the size or dimension 
of these forgings that puts any difficulty in the way of your getting them in 
India? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — It has been put iMjfore us only informally by certain firms 
in India that at present they want forgings in large sections. That, of 
course, does not apply to wagon building? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. We want only small sections. 

Mr. Mather. — In the standard wagons you have been making you use a 
considerable proportion of springs. You have already mentioned that spring 
manufacture in England is a speciality. It is usually done by special firms. 
The steel is often made by firms who only make fairly high class steel, and 
the actual manufacture of springs is sometin^s done by the firm or firms 
which speciali.se in making the .steel. Do you think that it will be commer- 
cially sound to make .springs in India of Jfndian steel, or do you think that 
in the long run you would iirefer to import your springs? 

Mr. Cochran. — At present springs are one of the items that has been 
quoted at a very high price. At present it is possible to manufacture them 
in India and make a good profit. 

Mr. Mather. — You would restrict yourself either to steel obtained from 
Ishapur or to imported steel? 

Mr. Cochran. — So long as Ishapur is able to give us the material we 
require we shall take it from them. 

Mr. Mather. — It should pay you to import steel and forge rather than to 
import finished springs as prices are at present. Supposing the prices of 
springs went down in B'ngland you might possibly change your policy. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — In so far as you are using imported steel, that would not 
very much affect the attitude of the Railway Board. You do noi anticipate 
that they would object that this steel has not been made in India? 

Mr. Cochran. — Any way they have not so far objected to springs being'^ 
imported from England. There is one thing about wheels and axles. What 
I would like to bring out is that for wheels and axles we are paying double 
the pre-war price. You may be able to get cheap wagons, but nothing has 
been said so far about the price of wheels and axles. 

Mr. Mather. — If you consider the price excessive and if you are assured 
of large orders for a period of years, do' you think that you would be able 
lo make wheels and axles at prices inu^ less than the present price of 
English wheels and axles? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes. We have lowered the price of wagons and presumably 
we could do the same with wheels and axles. 
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Mr. Mathar. — You think, you could do that and still make wheels and 
ftxles at a commerciaily satisfactory price? 

Mr. (%c/inin.— We certainly can do that. , 

Mr. Mather. — Could you let us know also what weight of wrought iron 
you use in one wagon, taking an A-l type as the basis?* 

Mr. Cochran. — We have no information now. But we shall send it to you. 

Mr. Mather.— In the statement on the last page of your last letter you 
estimate that if an increase of 234 is made to the present tariff making it 
334 on steel, the coat of a wagon'would increase by Rs. 508. In calculating 
that hgure of Rs. 600, I assume that you have taken for granted *that the 
duty on wrought iron would remain the same as it is now. 

Mr. Cochran. — Would you like to have a detailed statement? I have it 
ail worked out. 

President. — I should very much like such a statement to be sent^in. 

Mr. Mather. — I want to know whether you have assumed that there is an 
increase in the duty on wrought iron. 

Mr. Cochran. — On steel only and on nothing else. 

Mr. Mather. — Tata’s have asked us for reasons, which arc logical from 
their point of view within certain limits, that if a protective duty is put 
on steel, a similar duty should be put on wrought iron. Of course, you will 
agree that there are quite a numl)er of purposes for which wrought iron could 
replace steel. I am not thinking now specially of wagons, but quite a lot 
of other general engineering purposes. 

Mr. Cochran. — If a duty is put on steel and not on wrought iron, the 
result will be that iron 'will be used to a larger extent. In fact a larger 
proportion of the wagon was made of iron before the war than we are doing 
now. 

Mr. Mather. — That will bo tbe tendency with all Engineering firms if 
iron is cheaper. I would like your opinion whether there is any part of 
the wagon made of wrought iron which can satisfactorily be made of steel. 

Mr. Cochran. — There is alwayf. So much trouble with iron that we prefer 
to make as much use as possible of steel. 

Mr. Mather. — You think that the proportion of wrought iron you are now 
using for wagon building is essential? 

Mr. Cochran. — My experience is that it has been cut down to as far as 
we possibly could. 

Mr. Mather. — If, in order to give effective protection to small steel bars, 
it was necessary to put a protective duty on wrought iron, the effect of the 
total increase in the duties would be still greater than Rs. 508? 

Mr. Cochran. — That would increase the cost of the wagon further as no 
increase is allowed by us on wrought iron. 

Mr. Mather. — There is just one other point on which I would like your 
opinion. Pave you any agreement with Tata’s for the supply of steel either 
at a fixed price or at a definite scale for a period of yeafS? 

Mr. elfchran. — We had fixed contracts for a year at a time, but recently 
we have worked with the price based on the English price landed here. 

Mr. Mather. — If an increase were made in the import duty on steel that 
would affect the price that you pay to Tata’s? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

President. — I should like to refer again to the communique of the Govern* 
ment of India. I don’t know whetiigr I have clearly understood the Com* 
pany’i attitude, hut as far as 1 cpi judge it seems to be this. The com- 
munique did two things, (1) it declared a policy and (2) it provided means to 
carry out that policy. The comrouniqne begins ** The Government of India 
have recently had under consideration methods of making India more in* 
dependent of outside sources in the supply of railway material.” Then they 
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announce that they are going to purchase 8,000 wagons annually in Indie 
subject to certain conditions. What the Government are anxious to do, 
it says, is to establish “ on a solid basis in India the industry of waff<m 
construction and at the same time the manufacture of materials for this 
industry by means of a steady stream of orders for wagons.” That is the 
policy. Then they say “While at the present time they could not with 
safety go further, they believe that the guarantee now given will be suffi- 
cient for the purpose they have in view." I take it that your attitude is 
that you do not accuse the Government of India of having broken the 
guarantee, but of having abandoned their policy when the method adopted 
to give effect to the policy proved ineffective. 

Mr. Cochran. — When they gave a similar guarantee to the Loco people 
they altered the terms. They said that in the case of the locomotives the 
prices in the case of tenders made in India must compare not unfavourably 
with that of the imported article, but in our case they have said that it 
must be the price of the imported article. 

President. — The manufacture of locomotives is an entirely new thing and 
the manufacture of wagons is not. 

Mr. Cochran.— That made conditions very difficult for us. 

President. — I think in the papers you have sent to us, you mentioned 
the fact that in last year the next lowest satisfactory English tender ex- 
ceeded the lowest tender by £10(),(MX)? Have you seen the actual figures 
yourself P 

Mr. Cochran. — That is what we understand. We have not seen the actual 
figures. 

President. — Would that make a difference of 33| per cent, per wagon 
on 3,000 wagoniP ^ 

Mr. Cochran.— It would if all these tenders are for the same number of 
wagons. We are not sure about that, lycauso our tenders distinctly say 
that tho greater part of these wagons must be manufactured in India, and 
the English people could not possibly do that. We quote for a finished 
wagon. 

President. — ^That is hardly my point. All the British manufacturers were 
tendering under the same conditions. 

Mr. Cochran. — They presumably do, and therefore we are compared with 
the lowest British tender. 

President. — Unless wo know what quantity of wagons was tendered for 
in each case, the difference of £100,000 between the lowest British tender and 
the next lowest does not help us. \Ve can’t say what it means per wagon, 

Mr. Cochran. — Unless we have seen the actual figures we cannot say what 
it is. 

President. — 3,000 is the total number of wagons for which tenders were 
called for last year? 

Afr. Cochran. — That was the number in the tender form that we received. 
They might have asked for more than that. In the tender they asked for - 
1,031 wagons of A-1 type. We know that one railway company alone has 
ordered 3,600 of that type. 

President. — You told us yesterday that in the year before the war, 1913-14, 
the prices quoted for a British manufactured wagon was Rs. 2,760. 

Mr. Cochran.— We were offered a contract for wagons at that figure. 

President. — Having regard to the increase in prices and wagons generally 
In England, what figure would you approximately give as the figure that 
would correspond to Rs. 2,750 in 1913-14? 

Mr. Cochran. — Between 60 and 70 per cent. 

President. — ^That is having regard to the general rise in prioM? 

Mr, Cochran.— Yes, taking conditions generally. 
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Preaid^i, — But, having regard to the condition prevailing in the iron 
and steel trade, do you think the increase would be as high as that? That is 
to say, if the cost of 1013-14 (Rs. 2,760) was a fair price for a wagon, what 
would be a fair price in 1022-23 having regard to the duty? 

Mr, Cochran, — 60 per cent, more, but this does not include any allowance 
for the extra cost due to duty. 

Preaident, — ^That would bring it to something like Rs. 4,200? 

Mr, Cochran. — ^Yes. 

Preaident, — I intended to ask you whether you regard the second lowest 
British tender also as a dumping price. But, of course, until you know the 
actual number of wagons you may not be able to answer that question. 

Mr. Cochran. — I have to see all the tenders before I can answer that 
question. 

Mr, Mather. — ^In view of the difference between most of the English prices 
and the Indian price, have you^any evidence that there is any sort of ring 
on the part of British manufacturers to crush Indian manufacture? 

Mf. Cochran.-^-Vfe know that the Indian Standard Wagon Co. has really 
made the first serious attempt to compete with them on a large scale. Any 
other competition that they had before had really been very slight — ^whioh 
could never have expanded into supplying the whole of India’s requirements. 
But the Indian Standard Wagon Company is a very different thing. It 
could expand into taking up a very large proportion of the Indian wagon 
requirement when the railways fjet to their normal conditions; it might be 
possible to take the whole of their requirements, and as far as we know the 
cut in prices came in October. In the previous August, Burn <fe Co., Ltd., 
ware offered a very small number of wagons — 67 of one kind and 88 of 
another. We were offered this at the then ruling English price. We accepted 
that price, and 67 wagons w^lre finished and we made a small profit. That 
price was different^ from the price^ quoted a few months afterwards and 
there was no drop in steel or dro[f fn labour to account for that great differ- 
ence within four months. The Railway Board say in their own Administra- 
tion Report for the year ending 1921-22 that they were paying dS840 per 
wagon in England, and that they had been paying in the year previous £760 
for a wagon which they are now getting for £171. 

Preaident. — Certainly there is considerable difference in the figures. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Thoee figures are correct. In some of these years we 
were producing wagons much cheaper than the Railway Board were getting 
them in England. 

Preaident. — I would now turn to the question of bounty as an alternative to 
the guarantee for a certain number of wagons. In answer to Mr. Qinwala, 
you said that the bounty might be determined by the difference between the 
British price and your price. Practically, how can these British prices be 
determined? 

Mr. Cochran. — You could call for tenders for the whole of your require- 
ments both in England and in India at the same time. That is one way, and 
the second is to buy exactly on the same lines and pay the Indian manufac- 
turer a bounty equivalent to the difference between the extra cost for manu- 
facture in India and the cost of the imported article. 

Preaident. — Is that distinguishable from the guarantee for purchasing a 
certain number of wagons in India? 

Mr, Cochran. — ^It would come to almost the same thing. 

Prsiidenf.— What I am suggesting to you is this. If we depart from the 
guaranteed number of wagons to be tendered for, we must necessarily come 
back to a fixed bounty. If you call for tenders in both countries, and fiTid 
out ^6 difference between the British price and the Indian price, the next 
thing you have got to decide is for how many wagons the bounty is to be 
paid in India. 

Mf. Coekfeti.— >We have not esked for anything more tiian the 
number of wagons we can tum out. 
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Pretideni. — Quite clearly it should not be based on the production of one 
firm. Government will have to give equal treatment to all conq^anies and 
probably it will be necessary to determine on what maximum number of 
wagons the bounty is to be payable annually. 

Mr. Cochran. — In all our letters from the Engineering Association we 
have always discussed this as a wagon industry as a whole. Wo are not 
asking for any special treatment for ourselves as distinguished from othera. 
What we are trying to ask for is how to get over the difference between the 
English price and our price under the present conditions existing in India. 
If you could help us in any way iust to ena^e us to get the manufacturing 
prices down, it would suit us equally well. 

President. — The particular point I am putting to you now is the question 
of bounty. What I suggest is that a varying rate of bounty is not really 
an alternative to the guarantee for a certain nmnber of wagons. 

Mr. Cochran. — It may almost be the same thing, but actually a different 
way of doing it. 

President. — I can only put it to you and I shall be very glad to hear what 
you have to say on the subject. Supposing the Government of India adopt 
the proposal that, say, 2,000 wagons should be tendered for annually in India, 
then no doubt they will have to compare the price in the Indian tender 
with the price of the British manufacturers for that portion of the wagons 
for which tenders were called for in both countries. In effect the Indian 
manufacturer receives a subsidy which will vary from year to year and 
would be equal to the difference betw^een the British price and tlie Indian 
price. The other proposal is of bounty vairing according to the difference 
m price. The result is exactly the same. I just wanted to put to you my 
suggestion that practically it is not an alternative but the same thing put 
in a different way. 

Mr. Cochran. — We would get the same price per wagon whichever way 
it is put. Probably Government would pay the same price for the wagon 
in each case. But if you have our proposal of the tenders you might get 
certain firms to manufacture cheaper tbffli other firms in India and Govern- 
ment might get them cheaper. 

President. — In both cases the difference is to be ascertained by tenders- 

Mr. Cochran. — The low'est Indian tender under that method might be 
less than the difference between the Indian price and the English price on 
the bounty system. 

President. — You said, I tliink, that under the bounty system the differ- 
ence would be ascertained from the tenders. 

Mr. Cooihran. — If you call for tenders in India that has nothing to do with 
the English price. Under the bounty system you have got to pay each firm 
a certain boimty. Some firms might' not be able to manufacture under that 
bounty and might want more. 

President. — All firms wdll not necessarily receive orders every year, 

Mr. Cochran. — Then why should you have a bounty? 

President. — Would not the answer be that the bounty is automatically 
determined on the basis of the lowest tender? Do you contemplate that each 
firm will receive a different rate of bounty? 

Mr. CocHran. — ^If you want to bring in a bounty system that is one of the 
-greatest dangers. 

President. — ^The ordinary way in which bounty has been regulated in 
other countries is to fix a certain sum per unit. 

Mr, Cochran. — How would you fix itP 

President . — ^That is what we are trying to get at. I should like to have 
your (pinion. 

Mr, Cochran.-^VLy opinion is that there is a great difference between 
what we are asking for and the bounty system. Any bonnty system, in my 
opinion, is dangerous. 
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President. -^Leit us take you on to the next stage— the Customs duties. 
In order determine the amount of protection required, hew are you to^ 
determine the degree of protection required? Is it on the difference between 
the British price and the Indian price again? 

Mr. Cochran. — Custoins duty is always taken now on the c.i.f. figure. 

Mr. Ginivala. — Plm landing charges? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Ijanding charges do not come in. 

President.— Hhfit is a small point. What I am getting at is this— wjiether 
it is a question of bounty or protective duty, will not Government have to 
come to some coriclusion as to (o) the probable price at whicli wagons are 
likely to be imported and (6) th^ fair price to the Indian manufacturer P The 
difference between tiieiu will be the measure of protection required. 

Mr. Ctichran . — If you have a fixed duty on the wliole wagon, any Jndian 
manufacturer quoting for wagons will simply have to quote accordingly. He 
knows what he will nave to pay extra on steel. 

Pretfident. — I moan protection against the imported wagon. 

Mr. Cochran. — What do you mean? 

President. — I am suggesting that if the Government of India are imabls 
to accept your [iropusal, one possible way of meeting it would he to put a 
protective duty on iniported wagons. 

Mr. Cochran. — In that case I take it they w'ould compare prices as they 
do nowi Instead of putting 10 per rent, on the c.i.f. price they would put 
en 88 per cent. 

President. — This might be additional to the duty on the material? 

Mr, Cochran. — Government in comparing our prices with the Home prices 
have allowed the duty. 

President. — But the lioilwav companies do not. You see the difference it 
makes? * 

Mr, Cochran. — It makes a great difference. 

.Ifr. (litnmhi. I think you made a mistake in your calculation of 
per cent. Wo worked out the cost of British wagons hero at Rs. 3,600 
erected and to that we added 881 per cent. That brought it to Rs. 4,600; 
that you say is the price you have quoted. But you will be out by Rs. 508 
if steel is protected to the extent of 80J per cent. 

Mr. Cochran . — We made it quite clear that if you raised the duW on 
steel, you must give an equivalent protection to us to the extent of Rs. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Your position is this that in addition to what Tata’s get 
you want 83 J per cent.? 

Mr. Cochran. — That is very near to what we want. If you take off the 
duties and give us our raw materials free, then it will be Ws than 33 per 

.e0nt. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You have given Rs. 508. You do not take wrought iron 
Into account? 

, Mr. Cochran. — No: wo understood that we were asked in the question- 
naire to confine ourselves to steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — You w'unt per cent, net after making nllow^ance for 
whatever duty is levied on your raw material? 

President. — Your proposal for a duty of 381 per cent, means that about 
As. 8,5(X) is the price of a British wagon. 

Mr. Oinwala. — There is another difficulty. A wagon is not imported as 
a wagon. It contains many things, for instance channels, underframes, etc. 
These are used for bridges also. If there was this duty of 881 per cent.— 
assuming that the rest of the materials are also used for other purposes— 
how would you detect fraud? 

Mr. Oofli^an. — I take it you will put a duty on all steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — But you want an additional duty, if duty is put on steel. 
You want 33 per cent, on the cost of the finished wagon. How can you do* 
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itP They do not send finished wagons; they send in parts. How would 
joo be able to detect frauds? * 

Mr. Cochran. — Kailway material is a definite thing by itself. WHiat we 
want is this. We quote a price for a w'agon which at present pays a duty 
of 10 per cent. If you put on 33 per cent., instead of 10 per cent., on steel 
we have got to pay 33 per cent, for the increased cost of steel. That 
increases tne cost of our wagon. Suppose we quote a price to the Bailway 
Board. When they come to compare the price with the English wagon, they 
•will take 10 per cent, on the c.i.f. price. That wdll be in the future 33 per 
cent, on the c.i.f. price, which would give us a margin. 

Mr. Mather. — Suppose your present price without duty were its. 150 for a 
ton of steel. If 3^1 per cent, is imposed as the duty, you have to pay 
Rs. 200 for your steel purchased in India instead of Ks. 150. You could not 
compete with the English manufacturer on the 150 basis, and you would 
have a still greater handicap at Ks. 200. 

Mr. Cochraii. — We have calculated an increase of Rs. 608 on the present 
cost to meet the increased duty on steel, if it is granted. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Suppose a llritish firm wants to tender hero in India, 
seeing that there is 33§ per cent, protection on the finished article. They 
may say that they would pay the 331 on raw materials as they come here. 
They may import channels oi various sizes and other materials* which might 
also be used for other purposes. You won’t get the 331 per cent, on the 
full value of the wagon in that case. 

Mr. Cochran. — They cannot possibly do that. The Customs authorities 
will easily detect the component parts a wagon. 

Mr. Mather. — I think we may take it that when a wagon is imported, it 
18 imported in such a form that the Customs people cannot fail to identify 
it as a wagon and it cannot be used in any oth|r form. 

Mr. Cochran. — Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Mather. — If (bore was any desire tn the part of the British exporter 
to got round the duty, he could not import it in a less finished state 
satisfactorily. 

Mr. Cochran. — If ho is going to import in such a state that the Customs 
people cannot recognise it, thou he will have to do a lot of building here. 

Mr. Oiniimla. — Why should he build it? Suppose he tenders for 600 
wagons. Ho will get 500 sets of w^heels and axles, so many tons of channels, 
plates, etc., of variou.s kinds. 

Mr. Cochran. — He will have to build a workshop to fit these together. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you mean to say that these various materials that are 
used for wagons cannot be used for another purpose without further machin- 
ing? I think there are many things there which can be used for other 
purposes. 

Mr. Cochran. — The underframe is imported here practically finished. It 
cannot be used for anything else except for wagons. Your idea is that 
they would invoice materials as channels or angles, etc. I do not think that 
can be done. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want your advice. Do you think it cannot be assembled 
here? 

Mr. Cochran. — If he does not do the work in his workshop at Home, he 
will have to do it here, and in that case he is exactly in the same position as 
we are. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So you are satisfied that this cannot be done. In some 
cases when the tax on the finished product is high, then the component parts 
are brought in this way. 

President. — ^Now as regards the cost of production. We have already 
referred to it several times. First of all ae regards this analysis of the 
pre-war and post war cost of materials, I think that this form is very nearly 
what we want. (President shows the form he preparad*) 
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Mr. Cochran, — We can give you that/ 

Presideni. — Then ae regards the comparison with the British* manufacturer, 
the important point is the difference l^tween hie total price and the price 
of materials. If you will mention in the analysis for what purposes the 
various hinds of steel are used that will also be helpful. 

Mr. Cochran. — We shall give you a detailed list of the fittings and their 
actual cost. 

Mr. Mather. — Would that include vacuum brakes and so on? 

Mr. Cochran. — The vacuum brake is a patent and there is nothmg for 
comparison. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you will gwe details on either side that will be complete. 

President. — You might give for each year the total of these various items 
of material and also the total cost of the wagon. As regards your own cost 
of production, do you wish us to take the figures you quoted to the Govern- 
ment of India last year or any Ipwer figure? 

Mr. Cochran. — I think we should stick to the price we quoted to the 
Government of India last year. 

President. — If you would like to amplify at all as regards your own costs, 
then we would like to have also the direct labour charges and other labour 
charges very much as you have analysed it in the chart? that you have sent 
in with your representation, perhaps in a little more detail. 

Mr. Cochran. — That chart gives figures based on the costs of last October. 

President. — The chart shows figures varying according as production rises 
from 500 to 8,000 wagons. Your cost was Rs. 5,100 last year ; on what 
outturn is that based? 

Mr. Cochran. — That was based on an outturn of 1,000. 

President. — ^That will be another point to be cleared up when sending your 
statement. ' 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does the cost noted in the chart include depreciation, etc.? 

Mr. Cochran. — It includes depreciation and everything. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Will you give it to us in the form of a table. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We have all our figures from which we made the chart. 
They will give you the details. 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you are making them of the same type, the cost of 
production will be still less? Suppose you tender for 1,600 wagons split up 
mto different types — 

President. — Do you assume in this table that the wagons are of the same 
type? 

Mr. Cochran. — We have assumed that they are of one type. If you have 
many different types that will reduce your output. The type question affects 
it all very considerably. 

President. — Personally I doubt very much if we can proceed much further 
until we get that cost of production. If everybody has got the figures before 
them, we can all follow the discussion and understand what we are talking 
about. 

Mr. Cochran. — We will give you everything you went. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^If you could .work it out on a year's output — 

Mr. CooHran. — We will do it on a year’s output. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^You distribute the whole of the depreciation over your 
output? 

Mr. CooHran. — ^That comes in as part of our working expenses. 

President.— You first make up your mind as to what is a reasonable rate 
of depreciation of your plant and machinery and divide it by the number 
of w,* mna. 

* Vide Statement III (D). 
t Appendix to Bnoloaure No. 6 of Statement I. 
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Mr. Cochran. — We take the depreciation we have to allow in <^e year and 
we divide that by the number ol wagons turned out. 

Mr. Omu;ala. — In that case one wagon may get less and another may get 
more. That is what 1 wanted to know particularly. 

Mr. Cochran. — You really want what is in the chart to be put on a dehnite 
output in the form of a statement with a little more detail. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I should also like you to give us some idea of the economies 
that you expect to make in your cost of pr^uction. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^The chief economy would be in bringing the cost of labour 
down. 

President. — Do you think that the wages of labour in the neighbourhood 
of Asansol is excessive? Do you think it is a special difficulty in Asansol 
or is it the ordinary difficulty of all industriff in Inaia? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^It exists all over India but it is worse at Asansol. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^What is the percentage of the labour to the cost of the 
whole wagon? 

Mr. Cochran. — It is just over 10 per cent, and it was under 9 per cent, 
in pre-war' times. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Do you think that you could bring it down to 0 or 10 per 
cent, when labour conditions improve? As it is, it only bears a very small 
proportion to the cost. 

Mr. Cochran. — But it adds a good deal to the cost of the wagon. If the 
industries in India should go ahead, we must be able to bring the labour 
charges down. In England, labour and charges for everything else have gone 
down since the war, and nothing has come down here. In fact freight and 
other charges have gone up. 

Mr. Oinwala. — In England there is always a constant supply of skilled 
labour; whereas here you have not got that and you have constantly got to 
train your labour. Therefore the deman)} for skilled labour increases as the 
industry advances. 

Mr. Cochran. — What is going to happen is that some of the companies 
are going to shut up if they are not given help, with the result that there 
will be more labour available for the old ones. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I hope that such a calamity will not happen. You can- 
not compare English conditions with Indian conditions of labour. Here the 
chances of your reducing wages of labour are not as good as they are in 
England, because here you have more demand for skilled labour as the work 
increases. 

Mr. Cochran. — Indian, wages went up during the war in the same way 
as they did in England, and they have got to come down in the same way 
as English wages have come down. 

President. — An increase in the efficiency of labour would presumably pro- 
duce the same result. It is not so much that you want to pay the men less 
as to get more work for the pay you give them. 

* Mr. CocHran.— What has happened now is that we are paying more for 
less work than in pre-war days. If you are not turning out the amoxmt of 
work for the wages you pay, your charges and expenses become very heavy 
on each individufd job. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^There is no other direction in which you can look forward 
to effect economy? 

Mr. Cochran, — ^Tbere U coal. The price is much too high in India. Then 
there is the railway freight. In aendmg our materials eitner from Tata’s or 
from here we are paying 88 per cent, more than we were paying in pre-war 
rimm. 

Mr. Oinwala. — If all these industries get protection with the shortage of 
wagons and locomotives the chances are not very favourable for the freights 
4o go down. 
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Mr. CocHran.— -The railways spend a lot of money and they raise their 
freight* We also complain of the very heavy increase in the charges of the 
Port Commissioners. It used to cost us Bs. 1-14.0 a ton to land our cargo 
from the steamer and put it in our works. It now costs us Bs. 5-8-0. It 
is a very serious rise. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^I think you can add these particulars in the statement you 
are sending us. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^This applies not only to the Standard Wagon Co. but to 
industries as a whole. Everybody is charging you more for what they do for 
you, but offering you less for your finished goods. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Is there any other direction in which you expect economy? 

Mr. Cochran. — Cheap steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — What about thf" value of money? Is money much dearer 
now than it ought to be? 

Mr. Cochran. — If you take theiast six months it was very expensive, but 
at the present time it is cheap. The Bank rate is 4 per cent. We have had 
that now for nearly two months. 

President. — You mention in one of your papers that there are 21 
officers drawing Bs. 200 and upwards of whom 18 are Europeans and 3 Indians. 
Do you take any steps to tram more Indians for some of these higher posts? 

Mr. Cochran. — Our policy is that when we find an Indian able to do a 
job, we give it to him. 

President. — Are you taking any steps to train Indians? 

Mr. Cochran. — Wo have got 70 apprentices at our Howrah Works. I may 
e»lain that any person in our employment can rise to a higher post if he ia 

efficient. 

Mr. Mather. — ^Are these apprentices of yours with reasonably good previous 
education? I mean will their preliminary education help them to rise? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We take boys frpm the technical schools. Wo take no 
apprentices until ihey pass a preliminary examination. 

President. — ^What is the age limit? 

Mr. Cochran. — Under 19. 

President. — How long does the apprenticeship last? 

Mr. Cochran. — Five years. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Do they get any increase in pay during apprenticeship? 

Mr. Cochron, —They get an increase in pay each year. Three nights a 
week they have to attend the evening Technical class. This is compulsory. 
This is tne arrangement existing in Burn and Co.’s works. The Standard 
Wagon Co. have not come to a stage when they will be able to open a 
teomiioal school. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Would the Standard Wagon Co. have facilities for drawing 
on these men if they need them? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes. 

Prsiideni.— Among the posts carrying a salary of Bs. 200 and upwards 
in the Standard Wagon Co., are there many involving much technical iillP 

Mr. Cochran. — ^The foreman in charge of the shop is a man trained in 
Engineering. 

President.— What wo want to get at is, if the apprentices do well, have 
they any chance of rising to any of these higher posts? 

Mr. Cochran,— Yes. 

Mr. Mather, — ^Are you giving to tiieee apprentices the kind of trs^inini 
in the works which a European foreman in your works would have reoi^veJ 
when he was an apprentice in the workshops in England? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes. Exactly the same. 

Mr. Gt’nioala.— Have you got any Indians in charge of departmente in 
your works? 
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Mr. Cochran . — We have not any in the Standard Wagon Co. but have 
aeveral in the Howrah. We have three or four in our Technical departmente 
here; in the Drawing Offioei etc., there are about ten drawit% more than 
Ha. 200. We have also got a good number of Anglo-Indians. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Is there any difference in pay for the same jobs? 

Mr. Cochran . — ^You mean difference in pay between European and Indian ? 
We give the same pay for the same kind of work, no matter who does it. 
All we want ia the result. 

Mr. Oinwala . — Then you don’t expect to economise by Indianising your 
serviocB. 

Mr. Cochran . — I do not think there can be much economy in that line. 

President . — If a man is imported from England it usually happens that he 
is brought out for special jobs and he expects more than he would expect 
in hia own country. That is the argument. That does not apply to you, I 
understand. 

Mr. Mather . — Even though you pay an Indian the same pay as a European, 
you would have subsidiary expensee in connection with the European — lioma 
leave, pMsages out and things of that kind. You will not have the same 
things with an Indian and you might effect a small economy in that direction. 

Mr. Cochran . — The Indian might make a lot of mistakes. He might not 
be able to turn out as much work. He might increase the working expenses. 
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Oral evidence of Mr. A. COCHRAN, C B.E., of 
Messrs. Burn & Co., Ltd., Howrah, recorded at 
Calcutta on the 21st September 1923. 

Presuhnt. — When you came last on behalf of the Standard Wagon Com- 
pany we asked for certain additional information in connection with wagons. 
Can you let us know when yoi^ expect to give us that information? 

Mr. ('ovhran . — 1 finished the statements last night and they are now 
being typed. I shall let you have them on Monday or Tuesday. The figures 
for 1913 took a lot of looking up. 

Vr(i$ident.—1 only wanted tq, know when you are likely to give us that 
information. 

Mr. Ginwahi. — I think we have not got suflScient evidence at present as 
to how wages have increased in the various industries. Can you give us 
any information as regards that? 

President. — Do you mean in connection with wagons? 

Mr. Ginwala ^Wages generally, in your Uowrah workshops. If you can 

give information as to how wages have increased from pre-war days it 
would he helpful. Take your wagon building department, for instance. It 
would be a very valuable information not only for the purposes of your 
particular industry but for the whole enquiry to some extent. 

Mr, Cochran. — Do you want the total wages we pay P 

Mr. Ginwala. — Take, for iijstance, the different types of labour you have, 
say, the foreman class and the ordinary mechanic class. You can compare 
their pre-war wages with the wages you have now got to pay. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes, we can prepare a statement like that.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^We shall be glad, because we want to know how wages 
have gone up in particular industries. 

President. — Before passing on from the wagon question, I notice that in. 
answer to question 10 in the wagon department the figures you have given 
are identical with those given on behalf of the Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^That is so. 

President. — ^You say that the estimated cost of labour and material on 
one A-1 Type wagon is Hs. 3,636. I can understand the price of material 
being identical for these companies but the wages could hardly be that. 

Mr. Cochran. — As a matter of fact our labour cost a little less: the 
material cost a little more. The final figure is practically the same. 

President. — Is it primarily on Burn A Co.’s figure or the Standard Wagon 
(Company’s figure that these figures are based, or is it an average between 
ittie two? 

Mr. Cochran. — Practically both are the same. 

President. — Is the attitude of your Wagon department for practical pur- 
poses the same as that of the Wagon Company? 

Mr, Cochran.— The same. 

President. — If we ask you to go back again in connection with the further 
information we have asked for, it is not necessary to discriminate between 
Messrs. Burn A Co., Ld., and the Standard Wagon Company. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^No. We started on that assumption at the beginning. 
The whole of the information I gave you when I gave evidence on behidf 
of the Standard Wagon Company was based on Messrs. Born A Co., Ld., 


Vide Statement No. II (E). 
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the Standard Wagon Company has just commenced an^ it has na 
history of its own. 

President, — I just wanted to make that point clear. Let us now turn to 
the Engine Shop Department. In answer to question No. 2 you say that 
you manufacture Railway, Irrigation and general engineering material. 
Would it be possible to give a complete enumeration because 1 imagine you 
have a varied class of outturn, under each of these heads. Take railway 
material, for instance. What sort of materials do you make? 

ilfr. Cochran. — It comprises everything. 

President. — What we are concerned with, of course, are things which are 
mainly steel. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Take, for instance, what we showed you the other day when 
we went round the Works — gear for erecting girders. That comes under 
general engineering. 

President. — You yourself manufacture gear of that kind? 

Mr. Cochran. — That is all made in our shops. We make everytliii\g 

President. — You also make these for sale? 

Mr. Cochran. — We sell them to the Railway Companies, 

President. — Then girder erecting gear is one example. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you include points and crossings in this department? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

President, — Can you mention any other things? 

Mr. Cochran. — In this shop we really make everything. Any enquiry that 
comes for any article is executed. 

President. — Under Irrigation material? • 

Mr. Cochran. — Sluice gates come under that: also pumps. 

President. — ^Let us take sluice gates at an example? Are they made of 
steel as a raw material? 

Mr. Cochran. — Steel is actually a small proportion. Speaking as a 
whole, steel enters into this department really in a very small proportion. 
Cast iron is the principal material used. 

President. — To the extent that is the case we are not directly concerned 
with it. 

Mr. Cochran. — We could not do without steel. 

President. — Any increase in the price of steel will not affect this depart- 
ment as it will your other departments? In this department are there any 
articles which are mainly steel? 

Mr. Cochran. — I don’t think there are because, if there is anything thai 
is mainly of steel, it would be in the structural department. 

President. — I don’t quite understand your answer to question lU. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^That applies to the old duties which used to be the same 
both on machinery and on steel, but when they put up the duty on steel they 
did not put up the duty on machinery. Machinery was free for a great 
many years. 

President. — There has been a recent alteration in the definition of machi> 
nery which has the effect, I think, of including as machinery a good Biany 
articles which were previously excluded. 

Mr. Cochran. — Certain machinery such as cotton and agricultural machi- 
nery come in free. Prime movers paid per cent. — the same as steel. What 
has done a good deal of harm is when they raised the duty on steel they 
did not raise the duty on machinery. They proposed to do that but they 
have never done it. 

President. — ^Do you manufacture machinery in this department? 
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Mt. Cochran. — We make winding engines, winches, etc. 

President. — Is steel the principal raw material for any of thes^. 

Mr, Coc/iron.— Not the principal, but it is used. We have got to pay U) 
per cent, on the steel we use on that job while the whole machine pays only 
2| per cent. 

President, — The question of machinery is a difficult question and to a 
large extent it is a separate question which has not been referred to us. It 
is only in so far as it is linked up with steel it is of immediate interest to 
us. 

Mr, Cochran, — If the duty on steel is going to be raised any more, then we 
want you to do something for machinery. 

President. — If you want to raise that it is necessary that you should 
specify what machinery exactly you are thinking of. ^ 

Mr. Cochran. — It would mean a list of every machine that we have been 
making in the last 15 or 20 yeqrs. No, two of tliem are the same. 

President. — There is a very miscellaneous demand? 

Mr. -Cochran, — Yes. I don’t think that we could give any percentage of 
the amount of steel we use in these machines. It varies with the type of 
the machine. 

President. — If that is so it really increases our difficulty of handling the 
question now. It affects the general question as to the proper policy in 
regard to machinery and it cannot be taken as a side issue when we are 
dealing with steel. 

Mr. Cochran. — 1 quite agree. 

President. — Your answer to question 11 is “ We consider that Govern- 
ment should place sufficient work of this class in the country at competitive 
prices. If this was done no further help would be required.’’ This is analo- 
gous to the proposal put fofward in the case of the wagon industry. It is 
quite a feasible plan in that case because the requirement of wagons can to 
a large extent be calculated beforbtand. How far is that true in connection 
with the products you make in the general Engineering department? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^What we say is that orders are placed in England without 
wiy enquiry being, made in this country by the Stores Department. 

President . — 1 think the remedy for that would be some amendment of the 
general stores purchase system. 

Mr. Cochran. — That is what is required. 

President. — Simultaneous tenders in India on a rupee basis would be the 
best solution, but the suggestion you actually make in answer to question 11 
is rather different. Take one of the examples you have given — railway 
material, girder erecting gear. You could not expect a guarantee from 
Government that they will purchase a certain number of gears each year. 

Mr. Cochran, — We do not mean that. If they do require any they should 
give the local firms a chance. Some of the railways do it and others do not. 
What we say is that a very large proportion of orders are placed in England 
when the articles could be made in this country. The price might be more 
favourable here. 

President. — You mean tenders are not called for at all? 

Mr. Cochran, — Wo never hear anything about them. 

President.— Then the first step would be that tenders should be called for. 

Mr. Cochran.— \fe have been asking for that for a long time. 

President.— But you have not been able to obtain any satisfaction p 

Mr. Cockran.— No. 

President.— Really what you are thinking of in your answer to question 
No. U is not so much a guarantee that a certain quantity of each class 
of articles will be ordered in India annually, but simply that you should 
get a fair share of the orders that are going to England ? 
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Mr. Cochran,’--YeB. If this is done we would be getting sufficient wdrk'— 
jUi fact there would be ample to keep all tens going. 

President, — ^From which of the Railway administrations do ygu actuallj 
get orders for railway goods that you manufacture in this country? 

Mr. Cochran. — The Bengal Nagpur Railway, the East Indian Railway, 
the Eastern Bengal Railway, the North Western Railway and the Oudh and 
Rohilkhand Railway. It is with the Railway Companies in the north that 
we do a good business generally. 

Mr. Mather. — Do State-worked railways give you the same facilities for 
tendering as British firms? 1 notice that the three State railways do give 
you orders. 

Mr, Cochran. — I think in this sort of work we get more orders from the 
Company railways. We tender for everything they ask for. As regards the 
State Railways we know that they get a lot of materials from Home for 
which they never call for tenders here. 

President. — ^There is this difference that the State Railways are subject 
to the Stores Rules whereas the Company railways are not. 

Mr. Cochran. — That is so. 

President. — So that the fact that on the whole you get more orders from 
the Company railways than the State Railways is an indication that you 
can compete? 

Mr. Cochran. — This proves that our price is right and we can give 
satisfaction. 

Mr. Ginxcala . — I would like you to tell me whether you have imported 
any axle boxes recently? 

Mr. Cochran . — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala . — Can you give us the price at which you imported them? 

Mr. Cochran . — I have not got it here but I can send it on to you.* Do 
you want a comparison of the prices of the Railway axle boxes that are 
supplied to us from England and our prices? 

Mr. Ginwala , — I understood that there*was a difference of Rs. 3-6-3 and 
we want to verify that. 

When enquiring into these miscellaneous things in which you use steel 
we are faced with one great difficulty and I should like you to assist us in 
this respect. The difficulty is that we cannot get any figures to ascertain 
how much steel is used for these various articles which are manufactured in 
the country and how they are likely to be affected by any imposition of duty 
on steel. So far as you are concerned you have given that information no 
doubt. But this industry is not confined to your firm. There are various 
firms but unfortunately they have not come forward to give us information. 
Can you suggest any way in which we can get that? 

Mr. Cochran . — I expect that the Secretary of the Engineering Associa- 
tion may be able to tell you the quantities required in respect of the firms 
constituting that Association. Most of the leading firms in Calcutta will 
be able to give you this information. 

Mr. Ginwala . — It is a much larger issue than you are inclined to think. 
The Railways themselves use a lot of steel in their workshops. Then theri 
are a numl^r vf workshops like yours — ^Richardson & Cruddas in Bombay. 
We don’t know whether there are any in Madras. There aati iu Karachi and 
Delhi, but we have not received any information from them so far. If 
you can put us on to any big firm which will give us information like thAt. 
it will be very useful. 

Mr. Cochran . — There is no reason why the Engineering Association shoaid 
not give it for all their members. 

Mr. Ginwala, — ^You have been following our proceedings and you know 
how few people interested in steel have come forward to give evidence before 

* Vide Statement No. 11 (G). 
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OS. Therefore the position is more difficult than it ought to be. With 
reference to your answer to question No. 2, can you give us figures of tha 
rarious customers of your products for, say, a yearP The principal custom^lg^ 
I take are the Railways and the Fubyc Works Departments. 

Mr. Cochran.^-lhe work is divided out between our various departments, 
and it will take some time to give you the figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We are in no great hurry. You have given us the total 
quantity used by you. If you can give us the value of the total output in 
this department we will know what proportion the additional duty, if any, 
bears to the 2,500 tons you use. 

Mr. Cochran.^We have given you that. 

Mr. (rinu-ala.— You have not given us the total value of the work done in 
this shop. That will be sufficient for our purpose. 

Mr. C’oc/l ran. -—Some parts of the work are done in one branch and some 
in another. 

Mr. (rinu*a/a.— It would be unfair for us to ask you to go into the details 
of what you manufacture, but this will give us an idea of the proportion steel 
bears to the total cost of production. 

Mr. Cochran. — I don’t think we can give you the information. We can 
only give you figures of the business as a whole. The steel might be in one 
shop, the work might be done in another shop. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You don’t keep these departments separate? They are 
branches of the whole works? 

Mr. Cochran.— The orders are carried out in all branches. It is a very 
complicated bu.sines.s. 

Mr. Ginicala.—l understood these were separate departments independent 
of one another. 

.1/r. Cochran.— It is really a central department for all the* departments 
in Howrah. The figures injght be very misleading. We can give you the 
figures of the whole steel we use in a year.* We have given you approximately 
the amount of steel that we usp in each department, but it is quite im- 
possible to give you the value of steel in each department. We can only 
give you figures of the Company ns a whole. For us to say if the duty on 
steel were raised, how much it would affect one shop is impossible. It might 
not affect certain industries. 

Mr. Ginwala.— In materials in which you use a small quantity of steel it 
might not affect you but in others it might. 

As regards the answer to question No. 10, can you give us a concrete 
instance in which this disparity between the duty on machinery and the duty 
on steel proves to be a hardship upon the local industry? Taking anything 
typical, say the winding engine. 

Mr. Cochran,— If that is imported now from England, we have to pay 
2| per cent. duty. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Wbat would be the cost of the machine? 

Mr. Cochran.— Rs. 7,000 to Rs. 8,000. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Suppose you manufacture it here, how much of it will be 
steel? There may be other materials which might be taxed. In regard to 
cable manufacture, component parts are said to be paying ^ore than the 
finished products. 

Mr. Cochran,— There is 3 per cent, steel in a winding engine, the rest 
wouM be cast iron and brass. 

Mr. Ginwala.— There is a duty on cast iron. 

President.—! take it a duty on cast iron practically does not matter? 
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Mr. OinwUa.—lM it more or less the import price of the material? There 
fluist be some slight difference, but the local price must tend to correspond to 
•llii/e import price. 

Mr. Cochran.— 'What do you want? If we take steel at 30 pe? cent, on 
the winding engine? 

Mr. Ginxcala . — Take raw materials on which you have got to pay 10 per 
oent. duty to produce the finished article. The finished article ctjmes and 
pays 2i per cent. You ought to be able thus to show the absurdity of the 
position. 

Mr. Cochran. — You want to take the average cost and examine it. If 
you raise the duty on steel how much would it increase the cost of the 
winding engine, that is what you want? 

Mr. Ginvcala.—Yes. You may take it this way. Take the landed price 
of the article at, say, Rs. 8,000; on that you pay per cent, duty; that 
comes to about Rs. 200. Then you say the cost of your raw material comes 
to Rs. 5,000 including steel. You s.ay steel was 30 per cent, so that the 
cest of steel would be about Rs. 2,600. 

Mr. Mather. — 30 per cent, of the weight will not necessarily ho 30 per 
cent, of the total value. 

Mr. Ginwnla. — I will take a hypothetical figure. Your steel costs you, say, 
Rs. 2.fK)0 and cast iron Rs. l.Ofio: the total comes to Rs. 3,000. You may 
work on the actual on any particular article you like. You have got to pay 
10 per cent, on Rs. 3.0rK3 and you p.ay R,s. 300 duty on that, whereas the 
whole finished product carries only a duty of Rs. 200 at the rate of per 
cent, 

Mr. Cochran.— We shall give you this on the basis of a winding engine * 

Mr. Ginuala. — You are asking for something the result of which would 
be ver\’ difficult to ascertain. You say that if the duty on steel is raised 
to 33j" per cent., the duties on machinery ai^ general engineering plant 
should be raised by an equivalent amount. Have you seen the figures 
recently of the importation of m.achinerj^ in the Review of the Trade of 
India in 1921-22.^ Of course they don’t give us details. 

Importation of machinery and mill work amounted to 34 crores of rupees 
in 1921-22, in 1920-21 — 23 crores. Besides that, of course, much would be 
included in hardware also and in Railway plant. To give you one or two 
instances, railway plant alone comes to 21 crores and hardware to 6 crores. 

Mr. Cochran. — How much does it leave for machinery? 

Mr. Ginwala . — 

^lachinery — 34 crores 
Railway plant— 21 crores 
Hardware — 6 crores 

about GO crores in all. You have to make out a very good case for taxing 
machinery in this wriy. You will have to show that a substantial proportion 
of this machinery can he manufactured in India and you have got nc 
figures as to the state of the industry as a whole. 

Mr. Cochran. — You are pr.ictically .^hutting out the facilities for import- 
ing one thing and making another. 

Mr. Qintcala.’^'We quite appreciate that, but it seema to be a very diffi- 
cult position. 

Mr. Cochran.— That is the trouble you are getting into when you start 
this idea of protective duty. 

President. — The question would then arise what the total Indian prodoc- 
'tion of machinery was, and what proportion it bears to the demand. 


Vide Statement No. 11 (H). 


2b2 
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Mr, CocAran.— There are no figures that I know oi. 

Mr. Mather.-^The Indian Engineering Association would perhaps be tbte 
to give os an idea of that. 

Mr. Cochran.-^f the steel used— not of the machinery. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^\Ve have been through the Government publication (Large 
industries in India) — ^there, of course, may be a considerable number ot 
industries which have not been included there — and it is very difficult to 
find out what amount of machinery is manufactured in the country. 

Mr. Cochran. — It is not very much and it has been much less since there 
is this difference in duty, because it does not pay. 

3Ir. G/nwa/tf.— There is an alternative to that. Supposing the quantity 
of steel f^sed in proportion to the requirements of the country was small, 
there may be a way of giving assistance by bounties. Even there, we must 
know approximately what it is going to cost. 

Mr. roc/iran.— You cannot possibly give bounties to miscellaneous articles. 

Mr. Ginioala. So far as the use of steel is concerned. I am not talking 
now of the protection of the industry as such, but the protection of tho 
industry to the extent to which it is affected by an increased duty 
on stee . One of the ways of meeting it would be by bounties. But we must 
know the total quantity of steel used. 

Mr. Cochran.^Yon cannot get that figure. Any figure that is given may 
be 60 per cent, higher or lower. 

Mr, Ginwala. — Then it will bo a sort of plunge in the dark. 

Mr. Cochran. wo have figures it would vary from year to vear 
and month by month. ‘ ’ 

il/r. Giau'afa.— In answer to question 11, I understood you to say that 
even where the articles manufactured by you were of the same quality and 
where the prices were the s^ime, you did not get orders. 

Mr. Cochran. — As regards wagons. 

Mr. Ginwala, What about the articles which you manufacture in this 
department of your works? You say you did not get orders even when you 
could manutactiire the articles. ^ 

President.— Ut. Cochran said in reply to my question that his firm 
seldom got a chance of tenderfug. 

generally get the price 

at which the article can^be imported, or do you receive any favourable terms? 

Mr. Cocfiran.— We don’t know: we are asked to quote and we quote. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Is it the general practice that unless, of course, in the case 
of an emergency when they want an article on the spot, they pay you 
the price for which they can import the article. ^ ^ 

Mr. Cochran^Vihni I told you was that wo should like. to get all the 
Olvera against Home competition if we get an opportifnity of tendering. 
But this IS quite different from the wagon question. ® 

Ur. Cinirolo.— What differentiates this from the wagon question? 
th\^' “ engineering: you are asked to make one special 

Ur. t/iowolo.— Do you have any natural advantage in this Department 
over the British manufacturer? ^ 


advantaj^r*^*' In<i*an pig iron: that is one of our great 

Mr. Gi u-irala.—WThat else would you suggest? 

Mr. Cof^ron.— Freight on the materials coming out from Home. 

Iff. tfinwolo.— In this department have you any special difficulty at 
tacardi labourP 
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Mr, Coc^fan.— -Not so mucli as in tho rest of the works. ^ 

Mr. Gfinu7(Ja.— In this department is labour more easily available? 

Mr, Coc/iTan.--Labour in Howrah works is better trained ns a whole 
than most labour m India. 

Is there in this department a greater percentage ot Indian 

labour r 


Mr. CocAran.—Practically all are Indians : we have got only three Euro- 
pean foremen. 

Mr. Ginu'ala.— To what do you attribute this scarcity of orders? Ot 
course, you referretl to the Stores Committee's Report. What proposal do 
you make? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We want simultaneous tenders called for everything Gov- 
eminent wants in India — rupee tenders. The only things to be ordered 
from Home should be those which we cannot manufacture here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Would that apply to big orders? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We wont to apply it to all orders; we don’t know what it 
going Home. 

Mr. Ginicala. — In the case of, say, a big engine that is all right. But 
suppose some small spares are required by the railways in a hurry. In 
that case it would be difficult to call for tenders. 

Mr. Cochran. — All these small articles are purchased in the country now. 
•Big railways like the East Indian and Eastern Bengal Railways call for 
■tenders for these small things. They have got so many firms in Calcutta in 
their lists and they also call for general tenders. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it a general tender which sets out different articles? 

Mr. Cochran. — It is a separate tender in the c%se of each article. Suppose 
they want some special bolts. They call for tenders for these locally. The 
same is the case with cast iron pipes and so^n. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then is each firm required to quote for these things? Do 
they say that they require such and such quantity a year? 

Mr. Cochran. — We have no particulars about that. But generally they 
-call for tenders and most of the articles are supplied by the country. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then you must be getting offers from them. 

Mr. Cochran. — We are getting them every day. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Then what is your complaint? 

Mr. Cochran. — Our complaint is about big things, such as wagons, cast 
iron sleepers, etc. 

Mr. Mather. — Are cast iron sleepers imported to any extent? 

Mr. Cochran. — To a large extent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have a sort of catalogue of things you manufacture. 

Mr. Cochran. — We have got a complete list showing everything manu- 
faotured in India published by the Indian Engineering Association. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is that list sent out to all firms? 


Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 


Mr. Ginwala . — Can you send us a copy of it? 

Mr. Coehran.--‘YeB. I sent you a green book containing our articles of 
manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^You show there only finished products. The point is that 
there are many articles that you manufacture which are stiU imported. 

President . — In so far as they are made of cast iron they are beyond our 
enquiry. 

Mr. (?tfiira2a.— -But they have got a bearing on this question. In thir 
d^artsnent, Mr. Cochran, do you use steel? 



Mr. CocAran.— Steel enters into larger manufactures. 

Mr, Ginwala. — We are considering the general question that even vrheni 
articles can be manufactured in India the tendency is very often to import 
them. 

Mr. Cochran.— I take it what you irant to know is how much we should 
suggest to raise the duty on machinery if the duty on steel was raised to 
83§ per cent, so as to leave things as they are. . 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^That is one of my points. 

Mr. Cochran. — I do not know. I would not care to answer it, 

Mr. Ginwala. — In this particular case you say there is no dumping 
because the articles are too miscellaneous. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^There is no dumping. 

Vresidcnt. — In the case of some of the machines you manufacture they 
are largely composed of cast iron. In respect of cast iron you have a very 
distinct advantage as compared with your foreign competitor. Does not 
that counterbalance to a large extent the difference in the raj^ of duty on. 
manufactured steel and on steel? 

Mr. Cochran. — Our position in India in this class of work is much better 
than some others. That is one of the things that helps. • 

President. — ^^Vhat it comes to is this: in the Tariff system there is an 
illogicality which operates to your disadvantage. In this particular work 
there are other circumstances which operate to your advantage. 

Mr. Cochran.— 1 can say it is not so much to our disadvantage. 

Mr, Kale,— Yon have been complaining that tenders are not called for 
in this country for certain^ classes of goods. How do you explain this? 
Whnt is your explanation of* this phenomenon that no tenders are called for 
in this country?. 

Mr. Cochran.— 1 put it down to this: that to start with, very little 
could be got in this country and Government had to import everjiihing. 

Mr. Kale. — You say you are prepared to supply a large quantity of such 
goods as are now supplied from England. If that is so, why should not 
tenders be called for in India unless there is a disparity in price P 

Mr. Cochran. — That is what we have been asking for from the Govern- 
ment of India for the last 20 years. If you will read the papers in the 
correspondence between the Indian Engineering Association and the Govern- 
ment of India that we have forwarded to you, that will explain the state of- 
things. We have not got Government to admit yet that they will call for 
simultaneous tenders in this country. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you mean to say that if the present policy of the Govern- 
ment of India with regard to stores ^purchase were suitably modified, you 
jwould get many of the orders which are going to England now ? 

Mr. Cochran. — If the policy is changed in the way in which the majority 
of the Stores Committee recommended things would be much better in thif 
country. 

Mr. Kale.— I think they recommended that the Indian Stores Depart- 
ment should be extended and many of the purchases which are now being 
made in England should be made in this country. If that recommendation 
is given effect to, then you think you would be able to supply many of the 
orders which are now going to England, and you would be able to quote the 
same prices. Suppose tenders are called for in this country. Do you think 
you would be able to quote the same prices as are quoted to-day by your 
British competitors? 

Mr, Cochran.— In some cases we would be able to quote much tower 
prices. 

Mr. Kale.— So that it would be advantageous both to the Government ew 
the one side and the manufacturers on the other. 
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Mr, Cockran,-^Yett. That is what we say. • 

Mr. Zale.^You say in answer to question No. 9 that you meet with 
wvere competition from the United Kingdom. Do you mean to say that 
the prices have been very largely reduced? 

Mr. Cochran.— For the last two years the competition on some article* 
has been very keen indeed. 


Mr. Ko/e.— -Do you feel that those prices, which are quoted, do not leave 
a decent margin of profit to the manufacturer in England? 

Mr. Cockron.— So far as we know labour charges and cost of materials, 
etc., have not gone down, and the prices they quote do not appear to leave 
a margin of profit. 

Mr. Kale . — If they were to make their usual charge for profit and so on, 
you would have no complaint to make in regard to prices. You are com- 
plaining because they are practically selling at cost price and even below 
that? 


Mr. 6’oc^ ran.— They are up against this, that they have no work, or very 
little work, for their labour and in order to keep the work going they want 
to get at least the cost of materials and labour instead of closing down 
altogether. 

Mr. Kale. — If things return to the normal condition you woulil have no 
fear of competition? Would you require protection in that case? 

Mr. Cochran. — The ups and downs in prices has happened before. It i.< 
not new. 

Mr. Kale.— May I take it that you will not claim any protection if things 
return to normal conditions.® 


Mr. Cockran.— For what we call general engineering things we would not 
want prote<*tion. • 

Mr. Kale. — Would you require protection only to the extent to which the 
raw materials wer^' raised in price on ac(!i)uut of a policy of protection.® 

Mr. Cochran nly to that extent but we do ask for tenders to be 
called for in . .,.,untry. 

Mr. Kale. — You do not call for any special treatment there. You simply 
want a fair field. 

Mr. Cochran. — We only want a fair field, no special consideration. 

President. — Under what head of the Tariff are steamers, launches and 
so on dutiable at present? 

Mr. Cochran. — Under clause 136 of the Tariff Schedule — a general IG 
per cent. duty. 

President. — ^The point I rather wanted to ascertain here was — take for 
instance flats and bajges — what proportion of the total Indian demand wa# 
produced in the country and how much was importf*d. 

Mr. Cochran. — I tried to obtain these figures but there was none that 
I was able to get. I should say that there are very few flats and barges 
imported — practically none— on this side of India in any case. A large 
nunil>er are imported into Burma. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Not ai much as before. 

Mr. Cr/ck ran .—But these companies here who used to import many years 
ago their barges and fiats either build these themselves now or get them 
built by ns or oilier firms. 

President. —So that is a branch of commerce in which at the present time 
the Indian manufacturer holds the field? 


Mr. Cochran . — Certainly as regards the local district here 
President . — You mean in Bengal and As.sam? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 


Prestdsfil.— Who are yonr principal customers in respect of theee barges 
and ilataf 
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Ur. CfcAran.— The local firnu, iteamer companies,^ local shipping com- 
pames, Port Commissionera, and Government to a amall extent. 

President , ia the position as regards steam vessels P What class 
of steam vessels do you manufacture? * r i Ann 

Mr. Cochran.— The largest that we constructed was a steamer of 1,^ 
tons during the war. The usual class of steamer is the river steamer. Tnert 
is no demand for sea-going steamships. 

President . — What 3 'ou manufacture at present is largely for river navi- 
gation ^nd for harbour work? 


Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

President . — What is the position as regards tugs? Are they manufactured 
in England.^ 

.1/r. Cochran . — In Calcutta and Assam very few are imported. In Burma 
the Irrnwa^y Flotilla Co. imports steamers. A small number of tugs are 
imported for Karachi and Bombay. 

President.-'-! take it that Burma and Bengal between them must have 
a very largo proportion of the total Indian demand. 

Mr. Cochran. •-'Yes. Because in Bombay, Karachi and Aden they are re- 
<juired only for harbour work. They have not got river traffic there. 

Mr. Ginu’fl/o.— What about the Indus? I think on the Indus they have 
got a Botilla. 

President.^It used to be very big at one time. 

3fr. Cochran.— It is very small now. Before they built the railways, they 
had a very big flotilla on the Indus but the only steamers that are there 
now belong to the railway company. There is no service on the Indus 
corresponding to our service here on the Ganges or Brahmaputra or like the 
Irrawady Flotilla Co.* in Buriha. The railways did away with all that. 

President.— In the case of launches and steamers, the cost of steel 
apparently is quite* a small part of the total capital cost? 

Mr. Cochran . — That is accounted for by machinery and boilers. They form 
half the cost. The other half is the hull of which the steel is 15 per cent. 

President . — But in the case of flats and barges the cost of the steel is 
half the total cost or something mdre? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes, because there ate no machinery and boilers there. 
The other half of the cost is distributed between the woodwork and outfit, etc. 

President.— Is it your contention that, if the duty on steel were raised tf 
SSi per cent., the duty on flats and barges should also be raised to that 
figure? 

Mr, Cochran . — I think probably somewhere about 16 per cent, would 
leave us in the same position as we are in now. 

Preitdenf.-^ould you tell us the apppximate date from which the Indian 
manufacturer here practically got control of the production of flats and 
barges in this part of the country? How long is it since foreign products 
ceased to come in on the whole? 


Mr, Cochran,— I have been in Bum A Otf. for 21 years now, and even 
when 1 first came out there was very little coming out to Qaleutta from 
Home. Of course it is much more reduced now. Certainly it is in the 
last 15 years tJiat the River steam companies changed their policy. 

President.— That being so, it is difficult to estimate what advantage the 
In(Uan manufacturer has at present over the foreign manufacturer,. l^ause 
it is so long since there has competition between them. 

Mr, Cochran.— Mere also the same thing happens as in the case of 
•ngines. We seldom get orders for two boats whuffi are the same. If you 
get a boat from Home it has got to be taken down again there and pat up 
together here when it comes out. It is a very bulky article. 

Pnrideni — It is a case in which the bulk of the artiflie ia a disadvantage 
to importer. You mean the work has to be done twice over* 
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wotk-l mMo Bteam launcMi, ote., for 
mer tr«ffio-m which we are in a much more favourohlo uoiition. It would 
T)e quite another thing if xre are building sea-going ships* 

Prfiident.-^hat I understand. I take it that the competition in regard 
to sea-going ships is at present even more strenuous than that in other 
steel trades? * 


Can you tell me whether the recommendations made in the report of the 
Stores Purchase Committee — pages 67-71 — are of a general nature or have 
they any special reference to steamers and launches? 

3/r. CocArfln.-~It lays down what should be built in India, how Umders 
-should be called for and how works should be looked after, 

Prestdenf.*— Do they apply to all classes of stores? 

Mr. Cochran.— ‘ 2 ^ 0 . To ships only. 

President . — Is the demand of Government in respect of steamers, launches 
and so on, smaller than that of private firms? 

Mr. Cochran . — It is very small. 

President . — So that you naturally want the recommendation of the 
committee to be carried out, but it is not of so mnch importance in this 
connection ns it is in others? 

Mr. Cochran.— ^ 0 . That was the only point on which both the majority 
and the minority on the committee agreed. I mean ns regards shipbuilding. 

Mr. Ginu?a?a.— There is a committee now sitting enquiring into the Indian 
mercantile marine. Are you giving evidence before them? 

Mr. Cochran .— have not quite made up our mind whether to give 
evidence or not. 


Mr. Gimcaln . — Have you submitted a written statement? 

Mr. Cochran.— There is a draft- statemenf in preparation in answer to 
their questionnaire. 

J/r. Ginirahi . — Does that deal with sleara launches? Has it any refer- 
ence to small craft? 


Mr. Cochran.— I do not think it has any reference to small craft. It is 
a Mercantile Marine Committee. I have always understood that they apply 
to sea-going vessels. 

Mr. Ginxcala.—l do not know what the conditions are in Bengal— I have 
not followed them in detail. But in Burma the Irrawady Flotilla Company 
holds a practical monopoly. They are not bound to give any orders anywhere. 
Supposing you put a duty of 15 per cent, on steel parts, they can, if they likej 
still get their steam launches from England and complete them in their own 
yard. They will probably transfer the additional cost to the people, so 
that it is impossible to make the Irrawady Flotilla Company pay out of its 
own pocket. Don’t you see that the position is very difficult in the case of 
steam launches? It is more difficult than it otherwise would be. 


Mr, Cochran.— "Why? 

Mr, Ginicala . — The main customers are people who either manufacture 
their own steam launches or import them. They have their vested interests 
in England : they have their head offices in Glasgow and other places. That 
is a situation far more serious than in the case of railways. Do you really 
think that if a duty of 15 per cent, was added, you would get orders? 

Mr. Cochran.^-y^e never had orders from the Flotilla and never expect 
to get any. 

Mr. Qinvcala So you are left to your Bengal companies? 

Mr. Cochran.— But we can compete with them as regards building. 

Mr, Oinicala . — ^You think you can? Do they tender for steam launches 
Jiere? 

Mr. Cochran.— Not here. They tender in Rangoon and Burma and so 
^0 we. 
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Mr, Gin\hla,^l^Ave you been able to get orders from Burma P 

Mr, Cochran,-^From private firms in Burma and from the railways and 
the Port Trust in competition with others. Of course the Flotilla Company 
do not exist for private people. They exist for themselves; they exist 
there to run a steamer service. It is not their business to build for other 
people. 

Mr. Ointralo.— Is there any other firm here in Calcutta who manufacture 
launches, barges, etc., besides yourselves? 

Mr. Cochran.^Messrs. John King & Co., the Hooghly Docking Company, 
Messrs. Turner Morrison A Co., Shalimar Works, the River Steam Navi- 
gation Co., Garden Reach Workshop. They all do exactly the same sort of 
irork as we do here, both as regards size and quality. There are no orders 
for anything bigger than for use in rivers. •» 

Mr. Gmu'ala.— What is the tonnage of an ordinary river launch.^ 

Mr. Cochroit.— 40 tons if it is 100' long. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Are they capable of carrying passengers and cargo. Do 
they also do towing? 

Mr. Cochron.— Launches of that kind are used for towing and they also 
take a few passengers. They are not really passenger boats. 

Mr, Gtntrala.— Don't you have the kind of passenger boats on this river 
as in Burma? 

Mr. Cochran.— They are not as big as the Rangoon boats. They are about 
three-fourths of the size of those boats. 

Mr. Gimcala . — In the manufacture of a .steam launch of that size about 
half the material will have to be imported? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. Ever since we have been able to get angles and plates 
from Tata's we use these. * 

Mr. Gimcala . — The boilers will have to be imported as also the other 
machinery P * 

Mr. Cochran . — We have made small boilers for two sizes of launches and 
three sizes of marine engines but all other sizes we import. 

Mr. Gimcala . — For steam launches of 40 or 50 tons could you make boilers 
to fit them? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. We could make a, boiler for a launch of about 60'. 

Mr. Giairafa.— What would be the tonnage? 

Mr. Cochran . — ^It would only be about 15 tons. 

Mr. Gimcala . — So far as these are concerned you manufacture the whole 
thing here. As regards the bigger sizes what have you to import? 

Mr. Coehmn.^Boilers, engines and auxiliaries. 

Mr. frintrafa.— ‘These would absorb about half the value of the launch? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, and wo only pay'a 2i per cent, duty on engines and 
boilers. 

Mr, Ginwala.^The position is reversed in your favour. 

Mr, Cochran . — But it does not pay. 

Mr. Gimcala . — On half the cost you are getting 7| per cenk and on the* 
other half 10 per cent, and that enables you to compete if orders are given 
to you. 

3Ir. Cochran , used to compete in the old days too. 

Mr. (rtntrala.— 'Are the flats, etc., you manufacture only a very small' 
percentage of the requirements for the river? 

Mr. Cochran.— I think we get our fair share of the orders placed in t 
year. 

Mr, Gifltrola.— Can you let us have the figures of the requirements here? 

Mr, Cochran.— I don’t think so. for the ]ast two years the trade haw 
been very bad. 
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■ Ifr. Om^a.->The Port Commissioners keep registers of lets barsesi 
•team laanches, etc., — can they give U8 the figures P * 

Mr, Cochran.^They can give you the number that are on the river 
during the year. 

Mr. Ginwala, — In Burma, as far as I recollect, there are two registers 
kept ; one contains the list of boats, and, when a new boat has got a certificatei 
that is registered in a separate register so that you can tell pretty nearly 
what they are. 

Mr. Cochran.^l don^t know how they keep their registers here. 

Mr, Gimcala. — That would give us an idea what tonnage and number of 
!ats are required. But these figures that are available here (in the State- 
nent of Seaborne trade for India — 1921-22) they give the value of steam 
launches and parts of ships imported. It is a verv small figure: in 1921-22^ 
85 lakhs, 1920-21—20 lakhs and in 1919-20-27 lakhs. 

Mr, Cochran. — They must be putting in some Royal Indian Marine 
steamers. 

Mr. Oimvala. — I don’t think so. ^ 

.1/r. Coehran.^^ls this for the whole of India and Burma H 

Mr. Ginwala. — Yes. 

3/r. Oochran.— Then that includes perhaps the Flotilla Company. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That shows that so far ns this industry is concerned there 
is little competition. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. So far as we are concerned we can say there is 
very little. They may try and get orders but I think wo can compete with 
them. 

3/r. Ginwala. — Except to the extent to wBich you use local steel, there is 
no necessity for any further protection so far as this industry is concerned. 

Mr. Cochran. — No, we don’t ask for Tt. If we get the Stores Committee’s 
recommendations carried out, then we shall be all right. 

Mr. Giniraln. — But in respect of the steel that you use you w’ant additional 
protection ? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yw, if you raise the duty on steel. 

3/r. Ginwala. — You want the same protection or the differenced 

3/r. Cochran. — Wo want to be in the same position as we are now. 

PrcsiiUnt . — Let us be clear on thus point. You said that if wo raise the 
duty on steel you would require 13 per cent, on the finished product? It is 
for you to tell us what you want. It is quite conceivable that in a case of 
this kind your advantage over the foreign competitor is fairly considerable? 

Mr. Cochran . — We don’t wish you to take away all our advantages. 

President . — It is for you to say, if the duty on steel is raised to 38^ per 
cent., at what rate should, in your opinion, duty be levied on imported flats 
and barges so that you will not be prejudiced? 

Mr. Cochran. — We would ask you to put on another 15 per cent. 

President. --Hoyf do you justify that? 

3/r. Cochran, --On the price at which you are importing the barges. 

president. — The addition is 23| per cent. As far as I can see on your 
own figure you would not pay more than 3 /5th of that. Is it 15 per cent 
in addition to the 10 per cent., which is already in force? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. Another 15 per cent, to pay for the extra cost i 
should have to pay on steel. 

President. ^Bnt on your own figure it does not justify quite so much. 

Mr. CocAmn.— 12jrj>er cent, in addition taking it on the approximate 
rise of 50 per cent. That woold make, plus the 10 per cent, that they are^ 
now payii^i 22^ per cent. 
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jPreii4<n#f— Cftn yon give any basis for calculating the amonnt of 
steel in a flat or in a steam launch on the basis of its tonnage P 

ilfr. Coehran.^'So, The tonnage is worked out in a certain way to pay 
port duet. Boats may have very different tonnages but be almost the same 
site. 

President.— So that in this case 1 take it that the duty must always be 
cd valorem? 

Mr. (7ockfan.— Yes, there is no other way. « 

Mr. 6'tntfa/a.— I suppose you have got the British price for imported 
articles, .say, a steam launch of 40 tons. 

Mr. Cochran,— We have got no flgures, 

Mr. Oimak.—So that there is no basis for comparison between your 
price and the British price. 

Mr. Cochran.— What do you mean? 

Mr. Ginwala.^^We are considering the relative advantages and disadvant* 
ages that j’ou have with reference to your competitors. The main competi- 
tion is from the United Kingdom. Therefore we ought to be able to 
compare the cost. Suppose we take a 40 ton launch KXV long, and another 
type that you manufacture 15 tons 60' long. If launches of that type were 
imported how much would it cost against the price you quote? 

Mr. Cochran — I don’t know. I have not got the figures. 

Mr. Ginicolo.— Nor in connection with barges and flats? 

ilfr. Cochran. — No. 

ilfr. Ginwah . — You claim that at present your rates cannot be higher 
than the imported price of these articles, because in that case they would he 
imported. 

Mr. Cochran.— That is so. They are not imported because you can buy 
them cheaper in this country. 

Mr. (rinu'nfa.— So that to determine how much it would cost this country 
if we take your price and add the ad valorem duty we can got the British 
price. 

Mr, Cock ron.— That everybody knows. 

Mr, GinwaJa . — But you are not able to give us the information. May 
we take those us the figures which ydu propose for the increased duty.® 

Mr. Cochran.— I will work them out for you* as a typical one in each case 
but we may call it 15 per cent, to be on the safe side. If you put an 
increased duty on steel, it would raise the price of steel so much, and we 
want to be in the same position as we are now. 

Mr. Ginwala.—WiU you work them out and give us tlie figures. In each 
case according to the proportion. 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. 

Mr, (?inu*o/rt.— I take it' the steel that. you require for thfs particular 
department of yours is all obtainable in this country? 

Mr. Cochran.— Now that we can get plates from Tata’s, we can get every- 
thing we want for these works locally. 

Mr. Ginicala . — There is no other steel that you use which cannq^ be had 
here except fittings, etc., which you will always have to import. 

Mr, Cochran. — ^No. Fittings, etc., are made of cast iron. 

Air. Oinit'olo.— Have. you ever made them? 

Mr. Cochran,— The only thing we cannot make is chains. We make 
smchors. 

Mr. Cintcola.— Chains require special steel? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yea. 


Vide Statement No. U (Q. 
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Jfr. ^ you deliver the launches in a finished stac*— there u 

nothing further to be done? esage-tnere le 

Mr. CochrB«.--^inetime8 we send them away in pieces. We lend launches 
^^itrs^rr “ »''d other parts, but the export U 

Mr. Ginirola.— Did you tender for these orders or did they send orders 
to your 

Mr, CocXran.— We were asked to quote. Wc don’t know whether anv 
others were asked to quote. 

Mr, Ginwala , — ^That is only as regards launches. 


Mr, Cochran,—! don’t think we exported any barges as far aa 1 remember. 
Mr, Ginwala,— ‘Don^t you build any of these rice and oil boats for Burma I* 
Mr, Cochran,— V^e built oil flats for Burma, but no rice boats. 

Mr, Ginwala,— Is that for tho Burmah Oil Company? 

Mr, Cochran,— It was for the other Oil Company. That was about 13 
years ago. 

Mr, Ginwala.— 1 take it that most of your products aro used locally? 


Mr, Cochran, "-Yes. 


President. --rl find that out of the 85 lakhs worth of imported ships, etc., 
in 1921-22 the share of Bengal was 65 lakhs. 

Mr, Cochran.— 1 remember what it was now. They include three dredgers 
for tho Public Works Department. That is a case in point. They could base 
been quite easily built here. No tenders wero called for here; the orders 
were placed in England. 

President,— The point I want to put to you about compensating protec- 
tion is this. The duty on both steamers and on iron and steel was raised to 
10 per cent, comparatively recently. You don’t remember when the change 
was made. > 

Mr. Cochran.— It has always been the same os steel. It used to be 
per cent. 

President.— With a 10 per cent, duty on the steamer you get an extra 
bit of [)rotoction w'hich is more than compensated for by tho duty on steel. 
What 1 want to put to you is this, that you cannot start on the basis that f 
10 per cent, is tha normal state of affairs. If you add 16 per cent, to the 
10 per cent, you are really more than protected. Hitherto the duties have 
always been on a revenue basis: but on a protection basis your protection 
should be based on the price of steel. According to your proposals you will 
be getting more protection than is required. I think that is a point wo have 
got to consider. 

Now let us take tho structural shops. Take the bridge work. Is the 
stuff that competes with you dutiable under the iron and steel part of the 
schedule or does it come under tho railway part? 

3/r. Cochran.— Tho railway stores come in free. 

Mr, (rintrato.— There are two heads— railway stores and iron and steel 
bridge work. 

Mr, Cochran,— Vie tried our best to get a total figure for the bridge wora 
but could not gat it. 

Mr, Ginwala.— Here you got figures of imported material? 

Mr, Cochran,— The Railway Board in 1921-22 purchased a crore of rupees 
worth of bridge work. 

Mr. Ginwala.— That may be partly local and partly imported. I have got 
a figure here which is only Rs. 74 lakhs. 

President.— 1 would like to go into your figures in answer to question XO. 
Taking it on the basis that the amount of steel in the bridge work is a^ut 
I of the cost, I take it that Rs. 290 out of Rs. 836, the figure you have 
given, is the cost of the steel? 
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Mr, <7ocAfafi.— About 65 per cent.^ of Bs. 886. That wiD be the cost of 
steel on price per ton. 

Fresider^.-^May I take it that Ra. 216 represente the cost of steel in 
bridge work per ton. 

Mr. Cochran.-^What you want to know is that out of the Bs. 866, how 
iruch represents the cost of steel, and how much other things. 

Fresident. ^You say assuming that duty on steel rises to 38J per cent, 
and duty on bridge work remains at 10 per cent., your price for bridge work 
will be Bs. 385, t.c., a difference in price of Bs. 49, which should be 23} 
per cent, on the original cost of steel. 

J/r. C'ovhran.^We have not got any of these figures worked out. If yon 
take 65 per cent, of that the cost of steel will come to Bs. 218. 

Preside/it.^That is very close to the figure I gave originally. If steel 
costs you about Bs. 218 it means that your cost of manufacture is about 
Bs. 118. Do you consider that the Home mantifacturers are in a position 
to get their steel cheaper than you doP 

Mr. Cochran.— Many of them are. 

President. — Because, if the prices of steel are comparable, it only costs 
them about Bs. 68 to manufacture against your cost Bs. 118. That is a very 
•considerable difference. 

Mr, Cochran . — We will be paying duty and all these are extra here. 

President.— Doea the Home price include the duty on the finished product? 

Mr. Cochran.— The Home price is a f. o. b. price. 

President.— You compare your prices and the Home prices and you give 
the difference between the two. Have you included the duty on imported 
bridge work before making that comparison? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yee. 

President . — Ho has to pay^ duty on the finished product as you have to 
pay on the raw material and therefore the duty he has to pay is more than 
your duty. 

Mr. Cochran.^He has not got to pay a duty on that. 

President.— Does this Bs. 286 include any duty or not? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. 

President.— So for the purposes of this comparison we can take that the 
duty is paid. 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. 

Mr. Kale.— Is that c. i. f. price? 

Mr. Cochran.— Rs. 286 landed in India. 

President . — Therefore your price includes duty on your steel because 
Tata’s at present sell only at little below the price of imported steel which has 
paid duty. In fact you are paying duty on the steel. My point is that the 
Home price includes a larger item on account of duty. 

Afr. Cochran . — The duty which the Home manufacturer j^ays is Bs. 26. 

President.— The duty on steel you hove to pay must he something like 
Bs. 20. All I am pointing out is that there is a very large difference accord- 
ing to these figures between what it costs you to manufacture here and what 
it costs the British manufacturer. 

Mr. Cochran.— Ot course there is. 

President.— Was that so before the war? 

Mr. Cochran.— li has always been so. There is more competition in girder 
work than in the case of wagon work. 

J’rrrident.— What do you ascribe the higher cost of manufacture to? 

Mr, Cochran.— hahouT, our higher price of coal, etc. 

President.— That is why I asked you whether the conditions were the sane 
before the war as now. You told us that, in the case of wagons, before the 



▼ar you were very close to the Home manufacturer’a price. Was that so in 
the case of bridge work.’ . 

Mr, C/Ochfon.— No. ^ 

President, ’--'Was the percentage less brfore the war or greater? 

Mr, Cochran,— Yon mean the amount we get on the Home figure. We are 
worse off now. 

President,— How long has this been going on ? From what date after the 
war did the difference go up to Rs. 60 a ton? 

Mr, Cochran.— The competition has only begun to get serious from last 
year. During the war the Home people were cut out of this work altogether. 
I should certainly say that it was only within the last 12 months. 

PrcsiVlcnf.— 'Have you found during the last 12 months that you have been 
losing a number of orders because your prices were not low enough P 

Mr. Cochran.— Certainly. .Since January we have not been able to get 
any orders for girder work because we hare not been able to compete with 
the Home people. In August or September last year we got about nine 
months’ work, which kept us going. But since January wo have got no 
orders. 

* President . — That is to .say, they have gone abroad. 

Mr. Cochran.— The girders are coming from England. 

President . — You say in your answer to question 10 “ We refjuire protection 
for these manufactures” and then in answer to question 11 you make a 
definite proposal as to the form wdiich the assistance might take. It is in 
that form I understand that you want protection. 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. 


President.—Yon want a guarantee of a definite tonnage of structural and 
bridge work in India at competitive Indian prices. Are the Government of 
India in a position to guarantee that.*' Is the amount of bridge work and 
structural work to be done about the same from year to year or are there 
wide variations.^ 

Mr, Cochran.— I think more of this kind of work is required by the Gov- 
ernment of India than any other, because in the Public Works Department, 
the Railway Department and the Army Department there is demand for 
structural work and bridge work and there is much more competition for 
structural work in this country than in anything else. I should say that in 
the smallest year of Government’s requirement the demand would bo far more 
iiian what could be done in this country, it is so big. 

President.— Where a number of different departments are concerned any 
arrangement of that kind by which the guarantee was spread over all these 
departments of Government would bo exceedingly difficult. There is the 
demand for railways, for instance. As you have only given us specific figures 
for bridge work X am speaking of that. My question is whether you think the 
railways would be in a position to give any guarantee that so much bridge 
work would be tendered for in India per year. 


Mr. Cochran.— 1 think they can give it quite safely. 

President.— It all depends on whether their demand is pretty steady or 
whether it has big ups and downs. You cannot tell us about that. 

Mr. Cochran.— Ho, we cannot tell you about that. 

Mr. Mather.— 'Would you bo satisfied with a fixed percentage of the total 


requirements each year? 

\fr. Cochran.— A certain amount of work must go Home, but some per 
oentage of the orders should be placed in the oonnt^-n^ a fixed tonnage. 

President.— There again the same difficulty would any m in toe ease of 
wagons, that the guarantee would be given entirely by State Railways nnd 
their expenses would be raised as compared with the oompany*minaged 
railways, who are in a more independent position. 
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Ur* (7oe&ran.->That is an objection. There was an idea xdm^ years ago 
that they should place 25 per cent, of their orders for wagons in India, but 
that did net work. 

Preiiclenf.— That would mean tha\ the State Railways would pay extra 
sum for bridge work which the company railways would never do. 

Ur, Cochran.— It will always have that trouble. 

Pretident , — ^But the State Railways do not want to have that trouble, 
that is where the difficulty comes in. What do you mean by Steel Frame 
Buildings [Item (c) in answer to question 4]. Do you mean steel frame for 
building workshops? 1 take it that for a work of this kind the greater part 
of the material you use is imported. 

Mr. Cochran . — Not if we can get it from the Tata Iron and Steel Company. 

Prmdent . — ^Does it matter to you whether you use Tata’s stuff or imported 
stuff P Is there really as far as you are concerned any foreign competition in 
respect of this class of work? * 

Mr* Cochran.— Yes, we have continental competition. 

President*'— Are there firms who undertake to come to Calcutta and erect 
buildings, or are these buildings erected by the firm who bought the steel P 

Mr* Cochran.— The work is fabricated in Belgium and then erected here 
by local firms. There are English firms out here who are doing big business, 
bridge contract for the Corporation, water pipes and so on. 

President.— But a great deal of the work is actually done in this country. 
Do you yourself actually undertake the erection of buildings? 

Mr, Cochran,'— YeSy we are constructing a building in Dalhousie Square 
now. 

President.— Then, at any rate, a part of the work must be done in India? 

Mr, ('ovhran. — Erection must be done in India and a great deal of that 
consists in simply putting the*n into holes, lifting them, and screwing them 
up, practically no rivetting at all. 

President, ’w'-Vnder what item of the tariff will the steel used for these 
buildings come if it is imported? 

Mr, Cochran.-'Steely fabricated (Item 91). We had a lot of discussion 
whether manufactured steel— even if holes are bored into it— should come In 
at a higher duty than raw steel. It has just been cleared up and they have 
now laid it down that they should both pay the same duty whether fabricated 
or not. 

President,— The duty is ad valorem and the amount of duty per ton of 
the fabricated article will be higher. 

Now let us take the Water and Oil Tanks and Chimneys. Is there equally 
keen competition in this part of your business? 

ilfr. Cochran . — There is more competition; not so much from England but 
more local competition. 

President . — Is there any particular reason why competition from abroad 
should be smaller? 

Mr. Cochran.— I think in the case of big structures, they have got to be 
re>ereoted at Home because they ere bulky and will take a lot of room. 

President, — So that the freight is an efficient protection in the case of 
bulky articles of that kind? 

Mr, Cochran*— Yta. 

Mr. Gintcala.— What is the type of material you require firr the oonstruo 
tion of a railway bridge, e.g., girders, channels? I want to know how much 
of that baa to be imported and how much can we obtain locally assuming 
that Tata’s manufacture these? 

Mr* Cochran.— We expect Tate’s will be able to manufacture all sections 
requir^ for bridge work. 
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Preiident.— -If that is so that you expect, according to your knowledge of 
Tata’a plant, that they will be able to manufacture all bridge work, that will 
dear up the whole point at once. t ' 

Mr, OinuToto.— What about the other items 

Mr. Cochran . — They are standard sections. Practically evorytlniiK in that 
can be got from Tata’s now. The only thing that would worry them would 
be that demands for seme sections would be very small uiul it would not he 
economical to roll them. 

Mr, Ginimlo.— What I would like to know is whether the bulk of the mate- 
rial required by you can be manufactured locally or not? 

Mr, Cochran . — They can be manufactured. 

Mr. Ginwala.—How do you work out these costs. You have given us the 
price for bridge work per ton of the finished article : can you give us details? 

Mr. Cochran.— You. want to get at how much is the cost of labour and how 
much is material, etc. I shall work them out for you.* 

Mr. Ginwah.— Your principal customers are the State Railway Depart- 
ment, the Public Works Department, the District Hoards. Can you give us 
an idea as to their respective requirements in a year? 

3fr. Cochran . — We shall take one year and give you the requirement of 
each. Do you want the value or the tonnage? 

Mr. Ginwala.—li you can give both so much the better. Ts there any 
Association here dealing with structural work only? Are there any special 
contractors undertaking bridge work and building work and so on? 

Mr. Cochran.— ho you mean a Society. There are none except the Indian 
Engineering Association, 

3Ir. Ginwala.— In this instanco we should like to know what the require- 
ments are of steel in this country for these purposes. 

Mr. Cochran.— Yio can give you the total gmount of steel but we cannot 
possibly give that to you split up. 

President.— You can get the total quantity of structural steel that comes 
in except what comes as part of railway wagons. 

Mr. (.'oeh ran.- It would not come in as part of wagons. 

Mr. (Cmiada.- In the customs figures they put it this woy—Beams, boilers, 
girders ami bridge work. 

3/r. Cttchran.—l have tried again and again to get at the figures you are 
trying to get but we could not do that. 

President . — I am afraid we will at least want some estimates. 

3/r, Cochran . — I think anything but guesses will not be possible. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You have given us the total quantity of steel required iu 
each department. Can you give us the total output of each kind of work in 
a year? 

Mr. Cochran . — ^Supposo we use 700 tons of steel. You want to know how 
much of this wo use for A, B, C, D, E. We know it for a particular year.T 

Mr. Ginwala . — Give us for last year. Some of the figures I have not been 
able to understand. The price of structural materials somehow has gono up 
a great deal more than in the case of other materials since the war— I mean 
girders, beams, etc. In this class of manufaeture the prices compared to tiie 
pre-war prices are much higher than in other classes of steel products. What 
is the reason for it? 

Mr. Cochran.— You are comparing these with wagons. They are certainly 
not quoting a cut price for this kind of work as they are for wagon work. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Comvnre it with rolled steel. Is there any special reason 
for the difference? 

• Vide Statement No. II (B). 
t Vide Statement No. II (J). 
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Pfuident’^1 oan see no difference. 

Mr. Qinwala.—Woen I went through the figures that was the impresiiaq 
I had. ^ ^ 

Mr. Mather. -^1 think Mr. Ginwala is under the impression that the price 
of structural sections has gone up more than that for roll steel in England. 

Mr. Cochran.^l do not think so. There is just the same difference eveiT* 
where. There is one basic figure and everything is working on that. 

Mr. Ginmla.—! may have been mistaken. I think the President has 
asked yon to work out a way in which com^nsatory protection should be 
given to you. 

President.— It is very desirable that there should be definite proposals 
from yeu in the case of each principal product as to what exactly you con- 
sider to be a fair compensating protection in the event of a doty being put 
on steel. Unless we get down to something definite in figures we shall be at 
a loss when writing our report. 

Mr. Gookron.— There is not much dumping in these structural materials. 

Mr. Oinwala.—The prices have not dropped here to such an extent as in 
•others. That is what I meant. 

Mr. Mather.— How much wrought iron do you use generally P I do not 
want the quantity sub-divided under various neads unless it w not incon- 
venient to you. I want to know also the amount of steel castings you use, 
the amount of steel forgings ami how much you make from Indian steel and 
how much you import? 

Mr. Coekran.—Vo you want the information as regards wagons or general 
engineering forgings? About 90 per cent, of the iron we use is for wagon 
work. 

Mr. Mather.— If you can give us the whole of the forgings you require 
and those you require for ^agons, we shall take the rest as required for 
general engineering purposes. 

Mr. Cochran.— 'We shall give you* the total amount of forgings that come 
out of our smithy. We import no forgings. 


Vide Statement No. II (F). 
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Oral evidence of Mr. A. COCHRAN and Mr. J. D. 
BALFOUR representing Messrs. Bum & Co., and 
the Standard Wagon Co., recorded at 
Calcutta on the 2nd October 1923. 


Prestdent.^-y^Q thought the best plan to begin to-day would be for Mr. 

^ present when we examined voti 

on behalf of the Indian standard \\agon Company. Before we come to tha 
statements you have sent us ^fr. Kale will have to put questions of a more 


Mr. Kale.— Pother than take up the wagon question direct I have a few 
questions to ask concerning the evidence that you gave last time about your 
structural shops. >\e are practically ctimbining the two— Messrs. Burn and 
and the Indian Standard Wagon Co. I have not been able to under- 
iwand how the British firms are able to offer their goods at such low prices. 
You have shown that the difference lietween bridge work, for instance, import- 
ed into India was Rs. 280 and your price was Rs. .‘1:15 —a difference of Rs. 50. 

Mr. Cochran. That is the very thing that is troubling us so imu'h, how 
they are quoting these low prices. In the bridge work we quote two specific 
tenders and give the results. We have given our price and the home price 
both on ordinary bridge work and girder work. 

Mr. Kale.— It appears primd facie that yon have the advantage of 
freight and the import duty of 10 per cent, and that ought to enable you 
to overcome any disadvantage that you may liavo as compared with the 
British manufacturer? • 


Mr. Cochran . — The figures tell you a ^'ery different story. 

Mr. Kale . — It is rather mysterious that the Briti.sh firms should be able 
to undersell yon to that extent and wipe off all the advantages that you have 
over them. 


Mr. Cochran . — There is nothing mysterious. They have cut their prices 
or get cheaper raw material. 

Afr. Kale . — It is not possible for you in India to cut down prices to the 
same extent to meet their competition? 

Mr. Cochran . — We have told you that one of our great troubles which 
applies also to girder work, is that we do not get enough orders. The orders 
we do get vary enormously. If w^e could run these shops for one class of 
•order for three months we could get much bigger outturn and that would 
cut our prices down. We do not get that. 

Mr. Kale . — One impression created in my mind is that the supply in this 
country has outstripped the demand and there are too many engineering 
firms round about Calcutta. Because this is a time of depression and they 
are unable to adjust themselves, all of them are complaining that they do 
not get orders. Is it a fact that they have extended their works during the 
war a good deal? 

Mr. Cochran . — There was a good deal of extension during the war but a 
great many firms have gone under since then. They do not exist now. 

Jlfr. Kale . — How many have gone under? 

Mr. Cochran . — I cannot give exact figures. What we say is that, if we 
get all the work that we ask for in this country, there are not nearly enough 
engineeriug firms to do that work. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you think that in normal times there will he enough work 
in India to go round when there are so many firms competing in India for 
structural work and so on? Leave aside the present time for the moment^ 

2c2 
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and suppose things are restored to the normal, and public bodies begin to* 
spend more than they are able to do At the present time on account of the* 
hnancial s^ingency, , 

Mr. Cochran.’— If you take an account of all the work that could be 
placed in India (a great deal of it had to go home) you will find that there 
were not sufficient firms to undertake the work. Take one instance. The 
East Indian Railway is a very big Railway Company and could quite easily 
keep the whole of our Howrah works and the Standard Wagon Co.’s works 
going and still have tremendous indents to send Home. That is one Railway 
alone. 

Mr. Kale. — And you think that the Railway programme in India for the 
next few years will keep these firms engaged if work is given to them? 

Mr.^Cochran.^-Yav more. The railway improvements and extensions that 
will take place in the course of the next five years will supply sul^ienl 
work to all the Indian firms. 

Mr. Kale. — Assuming that work was reasonably given to Indian firms, you 
think th^e will bo enough work for all of them? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^The amount of money that is going to bo spent on 
improving the Railways will give Indian firms far more work than can be 
done in India. 

Mr. K<ilc. — Tn answer to question 11 you say “ If the present stipulations 
of the Government of India are kept to that all material and labour 
must be us far a.s possible Indian in our products, we consider the Govern- 
ment of India should place orders for a definite number of wagons yearly 
in India at competitive Indian prices.” Have you noticed the criticism which 
I saw the other day that you are not really satisfying those conditions of the 
Government of Imlin, namely, that your materia) and labour are not Indian 
as far ns possible. 

Mr. ('(irhraii.- \ do not a}i,ree with that criticism. In all recnt contracts 
every bit of labour and material that can po-ssibly bo Indian is Indian, and 
at the present time that is not ^ our advantage. 

Mr. Kale. — The critic.s say that you ought to employ more Indian labour 
in your su])eri()r ranks than you are doing at present. 

Mr. (^o('hran.—~My nnsiver to that is that then our expenses would be 
higher than they arc now. 

Mr. Kale. — Their answer would be ” If you expect Government to make 
a certain amount of sacrifice then you also would be expected to make that 
amount of sacrifice for the country.” 

Mr. Cochran. — But the Government of India surely would not expect it to 
have any disastrous effect on onr works by making our working expenses 
higher. 

Mr. Kale.— l>o you think your working expenses would increase to a 
very largo extent if you do that? , 

Mr. Cochran. " I do, hecau^o we must have most efficient men. It makes 
no difference to us whether it is Indian or European. Jf an Indian can do 
the work as efficiently, ho gets the same pay as a European. 

Mr, Kale. — Public opinion is very keen in this country on the point. 
That is why I am putting this question before you. I have read criticisms 
with regard to the evidence which you put before the Tariff Board specially 
with reference to your answer to question 11. The expectation is that some 
of your European labour ought to be replaced in a few’ years by Indian 
labour to w’hifh encouragement must be given. That is the expectation. 

Mr. Cochran. — What more expectation can we give? If a man is efficient,, 
he can get the job. We cannot do anything more. 

Mr. KaU.— Of how many years standing is your firm? 

Mr, Coehran.—lt has been in existence for a century and more. 
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Mr. KaU.—kHei your experience of a century or so. thaf you should 
«ot be able to find more Indian labour in the higher branches is rather 
eurious. 

Mr. Cochran. — I don’t think so. It is only quite recently that your 
countrymen are paying any attention to engineering. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you suggest that Indians are not coming foruarcl to take 
up engineering work? 

Mr. Cochran. — Just now they are. If they are able to do the work we 
would only he too pleased to have them. The question is, ran a man do his job 
or can he not do itP 

Mr. Kale. — You cannot of course be expected to take a man who is not 
efficient. Am I to take it that if Indians satisfy your conditions with regard 
to efficiency, training and fitness, you are taking the necessary steps to give 
them employment P 

Ml. Cncliinn . — .Most cortaiiily. Wc would only ho too glad to havo 

them. 

Mr. Kdle.—So far as I see in matters relating to the protcclioji of 
imlustrics, public opinion in Iivlia will naturally insist niam cmuniragcmeut 
being given to Indian labour in all branches. That has been the feeling in 
the country. Therefore I am putting it to you that if you expert tho 
Government of India to place orders in this country, and if people would ho 
prepared to support that claim even at a sacrifice to the public revenues, 
are you prepared to say that it will bo possible to give encouragement to 
Indi.ans more and more in tlie near future? 

Mr. Cochran.— I say that it all depends upon themselves. I mean tho 
opportunities arc there. Thev ran come in now ns apprentices and inoko 
themselves efficient, and if they are cflicmiit, ^hey can gel good ioh>. There 
is nothing to stop thorn. 

.Mr. Kalr.- So tlioy have got sufficient, and rensnnahle opportunities? 

Mr. Cochran. — The opportunities are there if they can take advantage 
of them. 

Mr. Kalc.- li they do not avail tliom.sclvcs of those opportuniti<*H it is 
their fault — I mean the Indians’ fault. 

.1/r. tV)r/<ro/i.- -Absolutely. Indians don’t like hard work. That is ono 
reason, and engineering is hard work, - especially in the early years— and they 
don’t like it. Uidess they go through this hard work in the early y^****®» 
they can never expect to have tho necessary experience or knowledge to ht 
them to take up higher posts. 

(The following evidence was given on helialf of the Standard Wagon 
Co., Ltd.) 

PrPMdent.—Jn the first place, there is the statement about the cost of 
wagons. The understanding was that thi.s was to he treated as toidideutial. 

Mr. Cochran.— The statement contains the private figures of tlie actual 
cost of working, I would like it to be treated as confidential. 

President.— There are two different sets of figtires. One is thn cost of 

materials. i m i 

Vr Cochran.— I don't mind being questioned about these. Iho only 
thing i ask for is that I would not like page 4 of tho statement which gives 
detailed working costs to be published. 

President.— But apart from page 4? 

Mr. Cochran.— I don’t mind being questioned about them. 

President.— You don’t object to the figures being made public. 

Mr. Cochran.— So. , 

President.— Yon regard page 4 as of very great importance being in the 
nature of an estimate. 

Mr. Cochran . — Yes. 



President,— No doubt it is based on your actual expenence and on your 
outturn, but you have never bad a chance of obtaining orders on these- 
ostiwutes. 

Mr. Corhran.—That is so. Our reason for asking these figures to be 
trcateil as confiflentiai is that they might he very useful to many of our 
competitors. 

President. — Personally T think I have to ask you a question or two about 
that page Imcause it does not need much more explanation but questions 
could be put without mentioning the figure. 

3/r. Cochran. — I have no objection to that. 

President.— kt any rate you can use the material figures that will cover 
much the larger part of your ground. Taking page 1, the heading of the 
page is that homo manufacturers are quoting prices below their real costs. 
You take as a basis the landed cost of materials in India in 1923 and 1913. 
Well, thedigiiro apparently for 1923 is Rs. 3,109. Is that your estimate of 
what it would cost you to land these materials in India? 

Mr. Cochran. — That is so. I have done exactly what you asked me to 
do at the last meeting. I have taken our estimate of the wagon built in 
1913 and put side by side the prices at the present time. That is an exact 
comparison between these two wagons. 

President. — Taking the 1913 figures, were they the prices at which you 
were actually buying ? 

Mr. Corhitiii.- -W's. Those were all given in detail on page G in parallel 
columns. 

President. — Now for the 1923 figures, what is the basis? 

3fr. Cochran. — The actual prices which were cabled out to us from 
England when we sent in our /^^enders last j'ear. 

I 'resident. -—Them are last year’s figures, that is, the figures that you got 
from London before October 1922? *• 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes. 

President. — I only wanted to know the source of these figures. How do 
they compare? 

Mr. Cochran. — There is practically no differenice. 

President. — Then, you deduct the freight, duty and landing charges from 
the ‘ landed cost in India ’ in order to get the f.o.b. British price? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. 

Prc.%ident. — Wore the quotations which you got from London not f.o.b. 
prices ? 

Mr. Cochran.— We got cabled out c.i.f. prices and we turn them into 
ru[)oe.s as we always deal in rupees. 

President. — How does your home branch or agency; or whatever it is, 
work out freight and duty? 

Mr. Cochran. — On the actual figures tliey are paying. C.i.f. price does 
not include duty. 

President.— Do they add that? 

Mr. Cochran . — Yes. 

President.— They include freight and landing charges? 

Mr. Cochran. — They include freight and insurance. 

President .—To these you add duty and landing charges? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, then they are converted into rupees. 

President. — This figure Rs. 622 written against 1923 represents freight^ 
duty and aliidiug charges. How is that arrived at? 

Mr. Cochran. — That is worked out from actual figures. 

President. — It is expressed as a percentage. 

Mr, Cochran.— Thai work out to 20 per cent. 
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figurr*^^”* instance, cannot be more than of the 

Mr. CocAran.— The duty is 10 per cent. 

Fmjdent.—Thtt is to say the c.i.f. price of 100 becomes 110 by the 
addition of the duty. So, the duty cannot be more than ^^,th. 

Mr. Cochran . — I do not follow you. 

Pre»Wen«.— Supposing I import goods worth Rs. 100. Tho duty I pay 
m^Rs. 10. Then, the figure corresponding to that in your first column is 


Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Presiding.— If I want to deduct the duty, I must deduct ^jth of 110. 

Mr. Cochran. — You deduct whut you actually pay. 

President. — Can it be possibly more than thatP Is there anything on 
which j'’on pay a higher duty? 

Mr. Cof/iran.— Everything that is steel or railway material comes under 
the same schedule. 

President, — Yes, then the duty must bo something less than Rs. 300, 
unless they are over declared for customs purposes. 

Mr. Cochran. — It is very unlikely. 

President. — That is my first point. The duty element cannot bo more 
than Vrth of 3109. Then, the freight, and landing charges will be something 
well over Rs. 300? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. * 

President. — Now will yon please tell ns the average rate of freight for 
different kinds of materials? * 

Mr. Cochran. — I should say tho .average is £1 to 22s. per ton. Ami the 
average weight of tho material is 6^ tons. 

President. — It may ho a little inj»re than that, because the weight of one 
item, vis., the Vacuum Brake, has not hoeii given. 

Mr. Cochran. — The total weight is 71 tons. 

President. — The average freight W(»rks out at Its. 44 a ton in these 
figures, I mean freight and landing charges. 

Mr. Cochran. — We gave you the landing charges separately. 

President. — It is very small compared to the freight, hut the duty as 
far as I can make out cannot he more than Rs. 283, wliich leaves Its. 3^39 
for freight and landing charges on 71 tons. That comes U) Rs. 44 or 45 per 
ton. That is very high, is it not? 


Mr. Cochran . — These are the actual figures which the Railway Board take 
into consideration in comparing prices. 

President . — I don't personally see liow they can work out the figures on 
a percentage basis. The duty of course is a percentage, hut the freight 
is not. 


Afr. Cochran . — Why not? Take the whole freight in a given period and 
work it out. 


President . — If you calculate the freight as a percentage, it is apt to 
▼itiate a comparison of prices at different periods. If tho cost of materials 
falls, the freight as calculated will he less, hut tho actual freight paid may 
be the same as before. 

Mr. Cochran . — Freight charges before the war have been very much more 
per ton than what they are now, and there will be a very different percentage 
btoanse we are dealing wilh the value of the stuff in a different period. 



Pretidmt— Perfectly m. I put if f J you in this way. Your stuff comet 

out ns rarious sections? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, springs, buffers, axle parts aJI come out as railway 
materials. 

President. -‘Are there wide differences between the rates of freight of the 
different kinds of materials? 

Mr. Cochran.— They vary. You can take all bulky and light materials 
At a higher rate of freight. If you take the whole wagon and if you take the 
whole of the details, as far as freight is concerned, the figures run very 
closely. 

President.— On wagon materials, may I take it that it does work out 
to something in the neighbourhood of Rs. 46 a ton? 

Mr. Cochran. — We know that the figures ^’hich we have given you are 
very nearly correct, being based on our actual figures. 

President. — But then I take it that as they are in the statement, they 
are simply part of the c.i.f. prices cabled out from London. They have not 
been worked out in detail. That is to say, your London people have cabled 
out certain prices including freight. 

Mr. Cochran. — They cable out certain prices including freight and 
insurance. After that we turn them into rupee prices and add our charges. 
We know what exactly the material i.s costing us at so much per ton. 

President. — In order to find out what the corresponding f.o.b. price is 1 
gather that you work out what the freight has been costing on an average 
on your several materials and then deduct it. 

Mr. Cochran. — F.o.b. price does not concern u.s in the slighte.st. 

President. — It does concern you, if I have correctly described your 
procedure. ^ 

Mr. Cochran. — Our procedure is this. Our home office people get prices 
from certain manufacturers and the least price they can got is then fixed. 
They add to that freight and insurance and that price is cabled out to 
us. 

Mr. Mather. — In detail or simply total? 

Mr. Cochran. — In detail. When wo get this price in detail at so much 
per ton, we begin to work out our cost; we turn it into rupees and put on 
that all our rupee charges and we finally get the price for the material at 
so much per ton. That i.s the price we have actually put in here. 

President. — ^What I am getting at is how do you get this figure of 
Rs. 622 for freight, etc,? What T have understood from your procedure is 
that you work out from your actual figure.s what it costs you to import these 
materials and you work out the average rate of freight which comes to a 
certain percentage and you apply tliat percentage. 

Mr. Cochran. — That is so, and we have got this figure by working like 
that. 

President. — To go on to another point, can you tell us the approximate 
increase in freight rates in the case of steel? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. Actually the rate per ton is almost similar in many 
cases to what it was before the war. Freight is a very •omplicated thing 
and yon may get mixed up with rebate and all sorts of things. 

President. — It would he of considerable interest to us to know how freight 
rates have changed since pre-war period. 

Mr. Cochran. — Why not ask some shipping company. They will be able 
to give you expert advice. 

President. — ^We probably shall. I put the question to you because I under- 
stood you to say that these figures were based on what you actually had to 
pay* 

Mr. Cochran,— Yea. These were based on actual figures which we paid 
in 1013 and which we paid last September.' 



Pre«iden«.— Taking the duty, before the war it was 2* per co^t.P 

Mr, Cochran, — Yes. 

President, — You have calculated on the basis t)f tliat duty? 

Mr, Cochran.— Some railway materials may liave come in free before the 
war, but I am not quite sure of that. Whether for State railways or 
company railways, if the goods were marked railway materials, no dutv was 
paid. 

President. —Is it no longer the case as regards wagons which voii have 
to build for State railw’aysP 

Mr. Cochran. — We pay duty on everything now. 

President. — It may be due to some dtfferonrc in the procedure under the 
stores rules. 

Mr. Cochran. — It may ho. 

Prcmlcnt . — It is possible tliat before the war in comparing prites, the duty 
was not added on to the foreign manufacturers’ price and tliey worked out 
the other way on the ground that duty* had not to be paid on the importations 
of Chuernment. It is not in any case a point of v(’i*y great importance. 
Before we leave this question of freight, there is a publication showing the 
market report which gives approximate freights to India for a number of 
different articles. For instance, for bridge work it is 11s. 10 a ton. railways 
and accessories Its. 2o. etc. Mr. Mather kmnvs more about aO those tluin 
I do. 

Mr. Mather. — For wagons and carriages, it is (pioted for August at 
455. from any Kiiglish port to Bombay, Karachi, ^ladras or Calcutta. 

President. — That seems to be the highest freight of those that are appli- 
cable to materials of this kind. These no doubt will he tlio rates which the 
British manufacturer would have to pay. Your average freight for the 
year 1023 w'ns in tlie same neighbourhood. There were apparently some 
materials which were liable to a smaller rate of freight and that is why I 
was anxious to clear up that point to End out what you say about that. 
However we had better i)ass on to another item. 

I notice at the head of page 1, f.o.b. cost of material in a wagon in 
1923 compared with that of 1913 shows an increa.se in cost of approximately 
66 per cent. According to the evidence that we have had on the subject 
of steel prices generally, we nearly always have been told that the price 
of steel is not so high as tin* ])rice of other commo<litie^- that is to say, ])rjceH 
of commodities generally have risen by 60 or 70 per cent, in comparison with 
pre-war prices, but in the case of steel it is a mucli smaller percentage. 

Mr. Cochran. — If you take the figures I have given you for fittings and 
compare them with steel proper, it will he found much loss, in the case of 
the latter. 

President. — The increase is larger in tho case of fittings. 

Mr. Cochran. — If you compare item by item, the biggest increase is in the 
matter of fittings. Many of these ore double, hut if you take steel alone, 
you get a lower percentage. 

President. — In 1913, you say, the British manufacturer quoted ns price 
per wagon £179. That was the figure you mentioned when you gave evidence 
the other day. I did not quite understand where you got that figure from. 

Mr. Cochran. — That figure was given us as the basis on which wc were 
asked to accept the order for wagons in 1913. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want to know how your price compared with the British 
price in 1913. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^It is in my evidence. 

Mr. OiMoala . — I remember your saying that your price was about the 
tame as the British price. 

Mr. Cochran,— Out figure is Rs. 2,760 (£183) per wagon. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That comes to about £180. 
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Fmidtnt . — ^Is that f.o.b. price? 

Ut. Coc1iran.—Vi!e take it that the f.o.b. price is £179. 

President. — That makes a considerable difference. 

Mr. Cochran. — But they always quote f.o.b. They take this £179 and 
put on freight and charges for erection. They deduct the price of wheela 
and axles and make the price Rs. 2,760. 

President.'— This figure of £179 — does it include wheels and axles? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. 

President. — Your figure comes very close to this figure. They were will- 
ing to p&y you at about the same price as for the British article? 

Mr. Cochran. — What they said to us was “ We will give you an order 
for wagons if the wagon costs us no more thtfn the price at which we get 
it from England — Hs. 2,750.” Then they liave to supply wheels and axles. 

PresidM. — In that case, if the basis of the transaction was to see that 
the wagons you manufactured were to cost the Government of India about 
the same as the wagons manufactured by the British manufacturer then 
£179 must be c.i.f. and ought also to include the cost of assembling in 
India. 

Mr. Cochran. — We had nothing to do with the f.o.b. contract at all. W'e 
were asked to supply at Rs. 2,760. Wo had nothing to do with the price of 
£179 but we know that was the price of the British wagon at that time. 

President. — The total cost to the British manufacturer must have been 
very much higher than the price you received. That is why I asked you 
whether the basis of the contract was that the wagons from whichever source 
obtained was to cost the same. 

Mr. Cochran. — There was nothing about the Home price which came into 
the contract. Wo were offered wagons at a contract price which we accepted. 
They wore offering the wago*' to manufacturers in England at the same 
price. 

President. — It is the basis of the whole argument. 

Mr. Cochran . — But that is the figure we were paying for the same wagon 
at the same time in India. 

President. — It is by no means clear to me whether this figure £179 does 
not include freight and duty. 

Mr. Cochran. — We are quite positive about that. It is the f.o.b. price 
quoted by the British manufacturer in 1913 and there is no doubt about it. 
From the manufacturer’s point of view it was a very good price and they 
were doing extremely well at that time. 

President. — Let us leave it at that for the moment. We shall make 
enquiries from the Railway Board on that point. 

Mr. Cochran. — It is quite obvious from many of their own figures that 
they must have been paying less” here for a wagon than what they were 
paying to the British manufacturer. They gave the price of £210 as their 
pre-war price and they wore paying £750 for a wagon in 1920. In that year 
they got their wagons cheaper in India and they said nothing about it. Their 
price came down next year to £340 and now you have got a drop from 
£340 to £174. These figures are taken from the Railway jBoard’s adminis- 
tration report. 

President. — Do they give the complete price of a wagon or the f.o.b. 
price of the British manufacturer? 

Mr. Cochran. — They have not given details. 

President. — ^Then we cannot compare the figures. We should take the 
price of the wagon complete and ready to be put on the line in both cases. 

Mr. Ginwdta. — Is not this the probable explanation? They put down 
that as the price they paid actually and the cost of erection would be put 
in the working expenses. They perhaps erected it in their own workshops. 

President. — ^You say that the wages before the war amounted to approxi- 
mately £30 per wagon. On what basis did you get that? 
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Mr, (7ocfcran.—We got a lot of prices from the Home manufacturers at 
that time. • 

President.— I see it was based on information as to the Home manufac- 
turer’s price. You told us that there was about a 40 per cent, increase. 
That comes to about that figure. 

Take the figure of £174. That was the figure given to you by the Railwnv 
Board. 

Mr. Cochran. — No. That was given to us by the Railway companies. I 
think £171 was the actual figure given by the Railway Boarch 

President. — All I wanted to get is where this figure £174 came 
from. 

Mr. Cochran. — Tliat w’as given by the Railway companies. 

President. — At the foot of this statement — page 1 — you have cnl(MiIiiU>d 
that the net loss to the Home manufacturer must l>e £82-8 per wagon. In 
the first place it seems pretty clear that £170 before the war must have 
included somo very generous provision for profits. 

iJfr. Cochran. — I think it did. 

President. — On that basis of course you cannot say that the net loss per 
wagon was £82-8. 

.Mr. Cochran . — You must call it soiuothing — wliethor dilforeiue or loss. 

President. — The form in wliich you put theca-se does not seem quite fair to 
the Home manufacturer. It is a question of opinion no doubt but until 
they wiped out their pre-war profit they do not begin to make a loss. That 
is to say the loss occurs in so far as they failed to cover tljcir expenses. 

Ml. Cochran. — You can call it W’hatever you like: it is a matter of 
opinion. 

President. — 1 do prefer to call it something else. 

Mr. Cochran.— C aW it net difference. 

1'rcsidcnt . — Taking page 2 of the statements, you have calculated the 
freight at 10 per cent., whieh (Munes to Rs. .‘185. Ami on page 3 of the state- 
ments you have also ealeidated a freight of 10 per cent., hut this time 
it comes to Rs. 261. These \vagons we have taken for comparison are suppos- 
ed to be .sent out at the same time and the Briti.sh manufacturer wouM not 
be able to send one more cheaply, and that is where the danger of the 
percentage basis comes in. You claim that ho ought to have jiaid Rs. .‘185 
for a wagon, i.e., 10 per cent, of the material, whereas you actually paid 
Rs. 261. Why should the Steamer Company give you a lower freight 
because you quoted a lower price to the Government of India? 

Mr. Cochran. — These are worked out exactly in the same way in which 
the Railw''ay Board comparisoms are made. 

President. — I do not know liow' the Railw'ny Board work out tliese things, 
but here there is a difference of Rs. 124. Is it not a more accurate method 
not to w'ork a percentage in these figures hut to take the actual freight pai«l? 
The figure ought to ho the same in both cases. 

Mr. Cochran. — In preparing our prices we took tlie percentage basis. 
Our cojmpfti'ison also should he made on the same basi.s. 

President. — If it is an inaccurate metliod, I do not sec why anylKKly 
should take it. In this particular case it vitiates a compari.son between the 
figures at page 2 and page 3 as it makes an appreciable difference. 

Mr. Cochran. — Of course the higher you make the price of the wagon, the 
more it is in our favour. 

President. — Your contention is that their materials and the manu- 
facture of the wagon must have cost them Rs. 3,852 to give them a reasonable 
profit. On that you say the freight on that w^agon must be Rs. 385. 

Mr, Cochran. — Simply because we hare worked out at the same percen- 
tage baait. 
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Preiid^t . — If you compare that with what you actually paid, you show 
it as Hs. 261. My point is that one of these figures should be adoptedv 
Both cannot be correct. 

Mr. Cochran.— Why Ba. 261 should be incorrect I cannot understand. 

President.— It is for you to say. 

Mr. Cochran. — We have simply worked on the same basis as we ard 
working all through our business. 

President. — The calculations are all worked out on this basis but here 
there is an appreciable difference of more than Rs. 100 on a wagon which 
might •conceivably affect the tenders. Is it not possible to ascertain what 
the actual freight paid would be on the importation of the Wagon? 

Mr. Cochran. — W’e did not import the wflgon: we got the figures from 
the Railway Board. 

President. — I understand that. One of the reasons that I am anxious to 
nscertnin nhout the freight given on page 1 is this: the duty we know’ is 
10 per cent, and the freight taken on both sides here is 10 per cent. It 
comes to 20 per cent, together. It is for that reason I suggest it is not a 
fair percentage. 

Mr. Cochran. — It is our actual average worked out in my ow’n office. I 
have w'orked out on that basis because we always use it. 

President. — Then comes the cost of erection in India wdiich you have put 
at Rs, 450, Is that also the figure given by the Railway Board? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. That was given us when our representatives went 
to Simla last November. Rs. 4o0-lo-10 is supposed to he the Railway Board’s 
ow'u figure. 1 agree witli that figure which w’as about the correct one provid- 
ed the wagons come out from England with the underfrnmes already riveted. 
The underframes are not always riveted and there is a lot more to be done 
in this country. 

President. — You have done similar work for railwmy companies? 

.Mr. Cochran. — We arc doing it now. * 

President. — That is why you are in a position to say that the figure is 
rcasonahle? 

.Mr. f"<)(7i run. —Provided the underfrnmes are riveted the quotation is 
'orrect. 

President. — You estimate that the total cost to the Government of India 
of a flritish inanufaictnred wagon, assuming that a fair price is charged, 
cannot bo less than Rs. 5,134. 

Mr. Cochran. r—Thnt is wdiat it is. If he had quoted that figure it would 
probably have been accepted. 

President.— the British inannfactnrcr charges a fair price, the cost 
to the Government of India for a ^ngon manufactured by him cannot be less 
than Rs. 5,134? 

Mr. Cochran. — If he i.s taking the same profit as he was before, it is a 
fair price. 

President.— It is for you to tay what precisely your contention is about 
this price you have given. 

Mr. Cochran. — If he quoted that price and the Railway Board accepted 
that price it would not have been an unfair price. In many other items they 
are paying a far bigger increase than this. Take the underframes for 
instance. How is it that we are able to quote within the English price for 
the carriage underframe and are so helplessly out on the wagons? 

President. — ^That I can understand. You gave it in your last evidence. 

Mr. Cochran. — It is quite clear from all these figures that the English 
manufacturer is taking on this work for his materials and labour. If he 
is getting anything on his charges he must be getting his material very 
much cheaper than we do here. He has got to pay his labour. 
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President— hex us go to the detail figures of the cost of materials. I 
have tried in the case of some of these figures to compare the price you have 
quoted with the quotations in the trade papers. That creates % difficulty 
because one does not know what to deduct on account of freight, dtity and 
so on. They vary in different cases but an approximate figure can l»e worked 
out. Have your firm or the Standard Wagon Company ever endeavoured to 
make any comparison of that kind as regards the prices quoted to you by 
your London House? 

Mr. Cochran. — We are not paying them more. We took the matter up 
very strongly with them, I think, to go into the question and they have 
assured us that they have quoted absolutely the lowest prices they could 
possibly get. 

President. — Primd facie, as far as one can judge, they do not look like 
low prices. It is difficult to make a comparison with the Trade paper quota- 
tions, but making such allowance as one can for freight or duty they appear 
distinctly on the high side. 

Mr. Cochran. — Everything is our actual figure. We are not paying excess 
prices for our materials. 

President. — That may he so. It may he that other firms may ho getting 
their materials at less cost. 


Ur. Cochran. — When one firm controls so much it is quite possible to get 
steel materials very much cheaper. 

Jlfr. lialfour. — When w'e showed our figures to the Railway Board they 
said that they were correct. The prices w'ere market prices. 

President. — Did your people in London quote you these prices on the basis 
of a large order? One would expect that in a case of that kind the actual 
price would be below not only the ordinary British price quoted in the 
papers but also po.ssibly below the price quoted for export. 

Mr. Cochran. — That will not prevent the Homo wagon people from get- 
ting a much lower price than oursclve.s. • 

President.— Why do you think that they can purchase materials at lower 
prices than you ? • 

Mr. Cochran. — If they have a loss somewhere they prefer to put it on 
the steel works rather than on the wagons. If one big firm controls the 
whole supply, which was one of the points made by the Railway Committee, 
and took on this order, it is quite easy to work the whole thing. One part 
of the process may have given them a profit and the other some loss. 

President. —Take the price you have quoted for channel. Rs. 9 a cwt. 
you have quoted. That comes to £12 a ton. What deductions have to bo 
made for freight? Duty you can take at^V Is there any publication that 
gives freight for things like these? 

Ur. Mather.— f^eciums— 27s. a ton. Bars, angles and plafes— 2o.«. a ton. 
The proper deduction for freight and duty is somewhere in the neighbourhood 
of 50s., that is, somewhere near the Bombay quotation. 

Mr. Cochran.— I do not know; I am quoting actual figures supplied by 
our London Office. It is quite obvious that, hard up as we are for work, 
it would not have been likely that wo would buy any materials at a high 
price. The more you look into it the more you find that certain items in the 
wagon are as near as possible down to the pre-war price : whether they have 
done it by reduction in the cost of material or in li^our charges it is prac- 
ticaUy pre-war price. Everything shows that. Wo could not get near 
that. 

President.— The successful tenderer last year certainly quoted oxtra- 
ordinarily low price. I am not contesting your general principle but what 
I am getting at is the extent to which different explanations can account 
for the difference between the figures they quote^and the 
qnote. Now we have heard a great deal from Tatas about the dumping of 
steel in India, but I cannot find any trace in the figures you quote that you 
the benefit of that dumping. If roUed steel is being dumped in India to 
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^he extent to which it is contended T should ha\e thought that would be 
a factor ^hich would be to the advantage of the Indian engineering 
industry. 

Mr. Cochran. — If we could get cheaper steel it would help us enormously, 
but we cannot. 

Preiident . — I can find no trace of dumping in the figures quoted by your 
London firm. 

Mr. Cochran. — Wo have never been able ^o find any evidence of dumping 
of steel. 

President. — So I understand, but the Tata Company assured that there 
was am great deal of dumping. The British manufacturer, they said, was 
selling below cost: they gave us one or two specific instances of that. We 
were assured that the export price was constantly below the British price 
and also that, w’hen a very large order was given, an even lower price would 
be quoted. All I can say is that the statement you have handed in is 
primd facie evidence that there is no dumping. . 

Mr. Cochran. — Sections for wagons are not things that you can dump as 
a big order like rolled steel, beams or nlates. 

President. — ^You mean that the total quantity of any one section is not 
really a big order? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. That question about our channels: that was Tatars 
price. 

President. — It would be useful if you could mark any of these prices as 
Tatas price just to distinguish them from the Home price. 

Mr. Cochran. — We will do that.* 

President. — Iracier Axle Boxes: what are these? 

Mr. Cochran. — It is not being used now. It was used in the 750 wagon. 
iWhat I had taken was a 750 type wagon and everything that was in it and put 
the present day price opposite in parallel columns. The wagons we build now 
(A4 Type) arc not quite the same as the 750 type wagon. That makes one 
difficulty in comparisons. 

President. — You have taken a 750 type wagon for purposes of comparison? 

Mr. Cochran. — The 760 j)ype wagon is not being made now. 

President. — Take the vacuum brake: there are two makers? 

Mr. Cochran. —There are two fnakers, the Consolidated and the Vacuum 
Brake Company. 

President. — Are you satisfied that in the case of an item of that kind 
the price is the same for everybody? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We are very much dissatisfied. As a matter of fact 
shortly after our tender went in we found that was a high price and for the 
next tender we got a lower price than for this one. 

President. — There is no competition there? 

Mr. Cochran. — The British manufacturer is in a position to get a lower 
price out of the vacuum brake people. I think they get preferential 
treatment. 

President. — Take an item like Buffers on the top of page 6. Is that what 
it costs you to make buffers or is it simply the materials for the buffer? 

Mr. Cochran.— In 1913 we bought buffers at that price. In this compari- 
son we put the price in 1913 and the comparative price at which we would 
have to buy to-day. We have compared everything on that basis. That 
makes a difference in our A-I type wagon because we make more of the 
A-I wagon in the country than we did in the case of the 750 wagon. 

Mr. (iinwala. — You have taken the 1923 figures, I see, in your comparison? 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. The prices were actually taken from our estimates 
of last year. 
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Mr. Ginwala^hat is rather an important point because if these figures 
are taken as 1938 figures much difference would not arise. Take the ease of 
channels for inrtance. £12 is the price given by you. If you* work that 
<»ut deducting 10 per cent.— 

Mr. Cochran. — That was Tatas* channel. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That would be more or less tho same as the British price. 

Mr. Cochran. — I hope it will be cheaper. 

Mr. Oinwala. If you take the 1928 figures then vour pn<*t» a[>pears to be 
more or less correct, but if you take the 1922 figures from tho trade journals 
your prices, as the President has pointed out, will appear to bo higher. 
Take the case of the channels. You paid 9 .shillings a cwt. That works out 
to £12 a ton c.i.f., including duty. If you work that out deducting 10 per 
cent.. It leaves £10-184., and out of that if you deduct 26 shillings for 
freight you get about £9-ll.s. The trade (quotation is £9-104. for August. 

Mr. Cochran. — Steel is beginning to go down again. 

Mr. Gintcala. There is another way in which you can got over this 
difficulty. Just tell mo whether you agree with mo. Assuming that the 
British manufacturer brings his material to this country and builds tho 
wagons, then his material costs him Rs. 8,109, according to the figures you 
have given, landed in this country. He may have paid freight and various 
other things. You add to that £91 to allow for his labour and other charges. 

Mr. Cochran. — That is, his charges in England? 

Mr. Ginxcala. — Yes. That will give you Rs. 1,365. He has already paid 
10 per cent, dutj^ on material and freight, and he will also have to pay 

10 per cent, on Rs. 1,365 additional supposing it was manufactured in 

•Great Britain; that will give you Rs. 136, that is, a tetal of Rs. 4,010 phin 
Rs. 23 landing charges pliix ccKst of erection in India, Rs. 451. That brings 
the total up to Rs. 5,084 as against Rs. 6,134 — a difference of Rs. 50. No 
question of difference in freight sriate. * 

President. — You take the freight as included in the Rs. 3,109. The only 
difficulty is that the freight on the compete wagon may be higher than the 
freight on raw materials. You have given £30 as wages. How did you get 

this figure? — I was not able to follow. On what basis have you got £.‘10. 

Mr. Cochran. — I have the particulars. That was the figure before the 
war in England. 

President. — Will you give us these figures? 

Mr. Cochran. — I don’t think 1 shall be justified in giving these figures 
to you. 

Mr. Ginwala. — That includes merely wages of labour? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — To what item in your charges does that correspond? 

Mr. Cochran . — It includes approximately all our Rs. 527. 

Pn.sident. — ^That is what I wanted to know. In that case it is very 
favourable from your point of view. May I take it that this Rs. 527 
corresponds to this £30? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^As near as I can tell you. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have got all the details in the total cost. May I take 
it that you have compared these items constituting £30 with the correspond- 
ing items constituting Rs. 527? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But the present labour charges in England would be £42, 
so that you compare rather favourably? 

Mr. Cochran . — I think so. 

Mr, Gtntsola.— That leaves then £49 for everything else; that £48 corres- 
ponds to your ether two figures? 
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Mr. Ooc?iron,— If that is the difference. If we put in oUr wagon material 
and lahouT 'we would he getting very near the comparative price then. ^ 

Mr. ffinwote.— That is what I am trying to do. 

Mr. Cochran.— Vfo go back right to the beginning. In one case you are 
comparing a wagon Bnisbed and in another case you are comparing a wagon 
delivered in pieces. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Vfe are dealing with wagons in pieces both for you and 
the British manufacturer. We have taken 4he wages in your case, then we 
bare taken £49 which represents the other charges; then we have added £30 
which is the cost of erection, so that it is something like £109. 

Mr. Cochran.-’Yon come to the finished wagon in the end. You are 
comparing two different things. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As I work it out, there is difference to speak of between 
your cost of labour and other charges and the British charges as far as 
I can se^. 

Mr. Cochran.— That is our information too that in pre-war times we were 
very near to the Home price. 

Mr. Ginwala. — In the figures you give at page 2* it is actually £104 odd. 

Mr. Cochran. — That is the difference. 

Mr. Ginwala. — No doiil)t Tata’s have made the allegation that there is 
dumping from the British market but from the evidence that we have since 
received, so far as the particular articles used in this country are concerned, 
e.g., structural materials, etc., the dumping seems to be from the Continent. 

Mr. Cochran. — We ignored that because we do not buy anything from 
tho Continent. 

Mr. Ginwala.— I was just going to ask you whether you have any Conti- 
nental prices at all which you can give us. 

Mr. Cochran, — No; 90 per cent, of our work is specified British or Tatas^ 
material. 

Mr, Ginwala.— Are you referring only to wagons? 

Mr. Cochran. — No, everything. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have got no interest in Continental materials? 

Mr. Cochran. — As far as tlie price on the Continent is concerned, we have 
no information. If we buy any Continental material, we buy from the bazar 
in Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you not got actual figures? These are quotations 
that you have given us for these various articles. 

Mr. Cochran. — In the case of the 750 type wagon for 191.3, we have given 
the price which we actually paid. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But in tho case of 1923 they were merely quotations? 

» Mr. Cochran. — Because wo did not get orders. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You had some drders before those that you have executed 
now? 

Mr. Cochran. — Tfiey were at a higher price. 

President.— Didn’t you get any materials in 1922 to execute any other 
orders? 

Mr. Cochran.— Not much in 1922. 

Mr. Kale. — ^The upshot of the discussion we have had seems to be that your 
view is that the British firms to-day are making, what we may call a present 
to the Government of India by underselling you. This is practically the 
usual device to kill a rivals 

Mr. Cochran.— i have been accused of doing it myself! 

Mr. Kale.— Is it not your contention, so far as the Government of India 
is concerned, that Gie choice before them is economy vs. an indigenous 
industry, which is being built up in this country— whether they should prefer 
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» temporary economy to the loss of an indiKonous industry? And is it not 
your contention that the Government of India should look far ahead and 
rather help an indi^Kenop industry than accept British tender, which are 
lower to-day, bnt which in the long run will ruin the wagon industry? 

Mr. Cochran.— That is absolutely my contention. If we had more en- 
couragement before the war you would have far more industries in India 
would have saved India the large sums of money which she now spends 

Mr. Kale.— May wo take it that the low prices of wagons which are now 
being quoted by the British manufacturers arc not going to last long? 

Mr. Cochran . — They cannot continue for long. 

Mr. A'o/e.— Bwnuse if there is dumping they cannot afford to go on dump, 
jng for any length of time.** ^ 

Mr. Cochran.— Uerc are some figures which will interest vou. These are 
the published figures of another English Wagon Company:—* 


£ 

Profits 1914 77, (MX) 

>• •■il.OOO 

Loss 1921 oo (vwi 

Profits 1922 \ . 'm 

This Company turns out 2,000 wagons a year and is very much the size of the 
Standard Wagon Co. 

3/r. Ao/e.— -Aro there any companies in England whieli combine wagon 
manufacture with other hrnnch€« of works in steel P 

Mr. Cochran. — Oh, yes. 

Mr. A((/e.— Do you attribute the ability of these firms to undersell you 
to their transferring losses on wagon maimfact^ire to other departmentsP 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, to other parts of their business. 

Mr. Kah:.—}h)\v many firms are there t|*nt you know of in England which 
specialise in wagon making? 

-1/r. Cochran — I do not know the number. 

Mr. Kale. — Arc there many which specialise only in wagon making as 
you are now' doing in standard w'agoii building? 

Mr. Cnchian.—l could not say off-hand. I can get that looked up for 
you though.* 

— 3.11 right. \ou were asked to say wlicther you were taking 
any Continental goods and whether there was any dumping. You said that 
you were dealing only in British goods and that you had little to do with 
Continental goods. Is it po.ssihle, 1 sugge.st, that some of the so-called 
British goods originally come from the Continent, though they hear the stamp 
of British Manufacturers? 

Mr. Cochran.— Ji is possible, hut I don’t think that it is very probable. 

Mr. Kale.- l have just heard, in the case of another industry, that certain 
goods from Germany are being purchased by a British firm whicIi puts its 
own stamp on the goods and adds two annas |)er inpee to the price and 
undersells Indian manufacturers at this very moment. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr, Kale. — I have seen these goods. The stamp is of a British firm but 
[ am assured that the good.s are German make. So, is it possible that the 
jame thing is happening in your steel goods xvhich you are importing from 
England ? 

Mr.^Cochran. — No, because w'o have our own office in I/^ndon and we have 
nir own inspectors. Everything we buy we know is British. 

Mr. Kale, — So, you assure yourself that the goods you buy arc British? 

* Vide Statement III (2). 
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Mr. Cochran. — If we wanted to buy anything from the Continent, we 
could buy straight off. 

ilfr. Mftther.— On referring to the journals I find the export prices on the 
1st of September last year to be exactly the same ns in October, and what 
I have done is to take the export prices of some items that are quoted, vis., 
galvanised sheet, black sheets, joists and angles, beams and common plates. 
I have taken the export price as a basis price and added the freight which 
is according to this publication* 27a. 6d. per ton in. each case. I have also 
added 10 per cent, duty in each case. I tkink you said that the landing 
charges would bo about Rs. 5-8 a ton. I have added all these items and 
worked out the prices per cwt. delivery Calcutta. In comparison with yours, 
they (^me to this : — 

The total co.st of tlie galvanised sheet, delivery Calcutta, is Rs. 14-12 per 
cwt. But you have got galvanised sheets (roafing) at Rs. 18-12-4. 

Mr, Cochran.— You cannot buy galvanised sheets at that rate. 

Mr. Mather. — This is the price of 1922 at the date comparable with your 
estimates. Tho figure for black sheet was Rs. 10-12 a cwt. and your figure 
(for thick) is Rs. 13-1. 

Mr, Cochran. — Their figure won’t cover extras for the same material. 

Mr, Mather. — These prices are the basis prices. There may be certain 
extras, 

Mr, Cochran. — 6 /16th plates will bo at the basis price. 

Mr, Mather, — ^Tho basis price for plates is Rs. 8-9 per cwt. and your 
prices vary from Rs. 9-8 to Rs. 11-15. For joists tho bfisis price according 
to this is Us. 8-9 and your price for angles, etc., vary between Rs. 9 and 10. 

Mr, Cochi an. — They are all Tata prices. Everything that we can possibly 
got from Tatas wo b\iy from them. 

Mr, Mather, — They api^ar to bo a good deal more favourable than the 
prices of your other materials. 

Mr, Cochran. — They may quote their prices based on these figures. These 
are tho figures quoted to us and they represent tho actual prices we pay. 

Mr. Mather , — ^You have some standing arrangement with them which 
controls the prices that j’ou pay to Tata’s for steel? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Is it based on c. i. f. prices? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Ascertainod in what way? 

Mr. Cochran. — Tata’s ascertain it. I don’t know how they do it. 

Mr. Mather . — You don’t check it? 

Mr. Cochran.— do, but w'e have never disagreed with it. 

Mr. Mather,— U you can tell us, how you check it, it will come to very 
much tho same thiiig, 

Mr. Cochran. —Wo check from our own invoices. 

Mr. Mather. — All the time you aro buying from Tata’s you are also 
buying similar materials from home? 

Mr. Cochran . — Yes. Wo work on a basis price and square up plus or 
minus once a quarter. 

Mr. Mather. — Does their price correspond closely with your own quota- 
tion ? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, we would probably quarrel with their price if it did 
not. 

There are two or three questions I want to ask you about 
page 4. I shall not quote the figures, but there aro two items which I don’t 
understand, ri*., (1) salaries and (2) administration and general expenses. 
What sort of items are included in the latter head? 

Mr. Cochran. — Advertising, Bank commission, bungalow lighting, drawing 
office expenses, insurance, clothing of menials, printing and stationery, 
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postage, technical journals, rest-house expenses, medical charges, Calcutta 
office charges, petty stores, travelling expenses, telephone charges; in fact 
all the miscellaneous charges^that you cannot allocate to any particular 
department. 

President. — ^The salaries of the whole supervising establishment are in- 
cluded under the head ‘ salaries ’ ? 

Mr. Cochran:— Only of the people at the works. 

President. — But not of the people in Calcutta? 

Mr. Cochran. — No. They come under the head ‘ Administration and 
general expenses.* 

President. — Take the item for depreciation. Can you tell us the rati 
at which depreciation has been calculated? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^That is fixed on the maximum rate we can get under the 
Income Tax Act. 

President. — I think that it is 2^ per cent, on buildings. 

Mr. Cochran. — We get on machinery about 7^. It is on buildings, 
and that is the maximum rate which the Income Tax people would pass. 

President. — I take it that * Interest on loan ’ ropieseuts the interest on 
working capital. Is that the basis? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, that is the amount wo are really short of. 

President. — One can understand that. If you are going to turn out 
2,000 wagons a year, working capital has got to be allowed some interest. 
What is the rate at which you calculate the interest? 

Mr. Cochran. — One per cent, over the Bank rate. 

President. — What do you take as the Bank rate? 

Mr. Cochran. — About six or seven per cent. The Bank rate on an average 
for the whole year will be about 5 or 6 per cent. 

Mr. Gimvala.—lt is higher than that. 

Mr. Cochran,— li you take the half year period for the last six months, 
it has been high. ^ 

Mr. Cinwala. — It has now come down? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

President. — Turning to the additional statement submitted on behalf or 
Messrs. Burn & Co., you have said at the bottom of page 8, ** in question 
10 we have allowed for a .slight increase in ‘ other charges ’ when the cost 
of raw material is increased.” That would come chiefly from the working 
capital and the interest will have to go up. 

Mr. Cochran. — That is one thing. Wc put that in so as to make you 
understand them properly. Those two examples aro actual costs and wo 
work in our own works cost basis by some percentage on raw material. So, 
if the material goes up in price, the cost also goes up. 

President. — Can you explain it? You have got a larger working capital 
and .so more interest. Can you suggest any other way in which, if the priro 
of raw material goes up, other cliarges would go up. If there was a general 
rise in price of material, in wages and so on, then it is easily understood ; 
but if there was an increase in tho customs duty it docs not directly affect 
anything else. 

Mr. Cochran If there is an incrca.so in the customs duty, it increases 

our charges on the materials, unlc.ss we niter our methods to suit whatever 
comes about in tho shape of increase. 

President.— Ono does not quite see how. If tho duty was on for a long 
period of years, then your depreciation would la? affected and yoiir capitw 
expenditure would be higher. I don’t clearly see how it may bo said, except 
in the matter of interest, that a rise in the price of raw material should 
make your other costs go up. 

Mr. Cochran.— ‘We have worked it in this way because wo do not know 
how things are going to be affected. 

^ 2d2 
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President.— AW 1 have asked you is whether you can suggest any othoi 
way in which the rise in the price oi raw materials might affect yonr other 
charges. ^ would now go to the last statement you have sent in. ^ Take 
these prices you have given for coal. Are these the prices of coal delivered 
at your works in Howrah? 

Mr. Cochi an. ’—YeR. 

President.— And for the pig iron, you have put down the price at Rs. 90 
a ton. 

Mr. Cochran.— Yes. 

President. — We have had evidence on the subject and if I remembei 
right,, I think that the price that w'ns given us was Rs. 66 n ton or so. 

Mr. Cochran.— For pig iron No. 2 quite recently everybody was paying 
over Rs. 100. ^ 

3fr. Mather. — Railways are not paying that price. 

Mr. ^Balfour. — They pay less because they have made contracts for a long 
period of years. 

President. — The price of pig iron is Rs. 90 a ton then? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, that itself is a considerable reduction over what it 
was at this time last year. 

Mr. Mather.— I know of a case of a smaller concern buying pig iron who 
gave mo a much lower figure. 

Mr. Cochran. — Was it No. 4? 

Mr. Mather. — Nos. 2 and 3, I believe. 

President. — The object of this statement is apparently to establish the 
fact that where you can purchase the article in India, the percentage of 
increase over pre-war price has been .small, whereas if you have to go to 
England to purchase it, the percentage of increase is very high. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, also to show that our own working expenses compared 
with pre-war rates are very heavy. 

President. — Then you have q.’iotod — item 4— for ‘ underframe and bfldy 
less fittings.’ 

Mr. Cochran. — That is for wagons. 

President. — Could you lot us have a statement showing wliat items are 
included in ‘ underframe and body ’ P 

Mr. Cochran. — We can give you that." 

President. — If you could let us have a note showing which articles come 
under ‘ uiidorframe and body ’ and which under fittings, it would be very 
useful. 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes, we will let you have it. 

President. — Why has the price of Smithy coal increased so much more 
than the price of steam coal? 

Mr. Cochran. — That is a special coal for which there is a very big 
demand. 

President. — Certainly the price is very high, is it not? 

Mr. Cochran. — Y^es. The unfortunate thing is that we were the people 
who taught tlie value of this coal to others. We used to buy it as dust at 
one time. 

President. — The freight rates in Indian railw’ays, you say, have increased 
by 33’33 per cent. My impresHioii was that the increase was greater than 

that. 

Mr. Mather. — Is there uniformity in the increase in all railways? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^Yes. This 33*33 per cent, was actually found out by 
taking the rate in pre-war days between Calcutta and Asansol and comparing 
it with what it is now. 
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President , — It is applicable to wagon materials. 

Mr, Cochran, — Yes, it is. 

(Here the evidence given on behalf of the Standard Wagon Company 
terminates, and Messrs. Burn & Co.’s evidence continues.) 

Mr. (r in im/a.— You suggest ad valorem duties for the various ni tides. 
Supposing it was a question of specific duties, on what basis would you 
suggest this increase? I don’t expect you to answer this question here at 
once but we would like your assistance on that point. Ordinarily duties are 
levied on the prices of the materials at the time they were imported. You 
will have to take some basic price and then you will have to convert tlio 
ad valorem duty of Bs. 15 into a specific duty at so niiicli per ton for the 
kind of steel for which you want protection. 

Mr, Cochran . — We are only showing here what wo estimate the extra 
cost would bo. 

Mr. Ginmiln. — I understood that. What T want is an alternative. Say, 
for instance, on bridge work or structural work you require certain additional 
ad valorem duty. But .supposing we recommended, in tlie event of our 
recommending any protection at all, that a specific duty sliould be levied, 
how would you convert tlie ad valorem duty into a specific duty? Can you 
give mo figures? 

Mr. Cochran. — We will try.* 

Mr. Cinwala . — Take for instance joists. 

Mr. ("ochran. — We do not want any protection. We want all these to 
como free. 

Mr. (Jinwala. — Let us take one concrele case, say, Truss spun or Girder 
span, or I will take a concrete instance given by Tatas. They take Bs. 151) 
as the basic price of steel and tliey want per cent., that means Bs. 50 
per ton. Apply the same principle. Of course it will take some time to 
work out. • 

•rre.sid€Ht . — You have got to take into account a number of difi’erent 
kinds of materials. * 

Mr. Cochran. — That is so. 

Mr. Cinicala. — I am only putting tlicir ca.se to you, 

Mr. Cochran.- -\ will try. Take tho ju ice of girder in a hiiilding; labour 
on thi.s is very little but on other slru«’tuial work (as a light ovei-hridge) 
the labour eliargos will probably be twice the cost jier ton. 

M/'. Cinwala, — You can have a combiiuitiou of the two. 1 only want you 
to help us with some suggestion. 

Mr. ('orhran. — ATy suggestion i.s “leave well alone.” 

Mr. Cinirahi. — Supposing wc are not able to accomplish it and have got 
to make oiir recommendations, we would like your vic'Avs. 

rrc.Hident . — After all it is a iimcli simpler busiimss in the ca.se of Tatas’ 
products. I'ho .substitution of sjuvifie duties for ad. valuri m dutie.s is not ho 
very difficult because you gc‘t certain definite things tvliich can bo identified. 
But when Ave come to tlio fabricated stuff, I am afraid it Avill la* extremely 
difficult. We sliall he grateful if you can assi.st us in tbi.s mat lor. 

Mr. Cochran. — I liaA’o no idea. If you make a specific .stufement that 
yon are going to do thi.s, then Ave Avill fry and find out hoAv it AviJI nffect us. 

Mr. Mather . — Supjiosing a sjiecific duty of Bs, 50 a ton is put on steel - 
that is raAv steel — do you think that there oiiglit to a duty of Bs. 60 a ton 
on bridgework or Bs. 70 a ton on roof trusses? Do you think that it would 
bo practicable from tho point of vioAv of customs administration to differ- 
entiate between the different kinds of fabricated steel? You might consider 
that. It w'ould bo irseless for tho Board to recommend different kinds of 
specific duties which the customs people could not administer satisfactorily. 

Mr. C ochran. — ^That i.s tho thing which has already been asked. 

• Vide Statement III (4). 
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Mr, Qinwala. — You have got the basic price of steel and extras. The 
extras are more or less fixed. You put, say, a duty of Rs. 60 on the basic 
steel whatever the article may be. It may come to 60 plu$ 6s. in one 
case and something more in another to meet the conditions of each. 

Mr, OocAmn.— I would not care to say. What is the basic price to beP 
Mr, Qinwala. — c.i.f. English. 

Mr. Cochran. — How are you going to fix itP It is one of the most im- 
portant things. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Supposing it is possible to fix the price at which basic 
steel could bo imported in this country. You have got some extras which 
are well known to the commercial world. Then you arrive at the extra duty 
by adding a proportionate amount for the extras. 

Mr. Cochran. — I think that could be worked but I am not sure. 

President. — We should like to know whether the thing can be done in 
the case of fabricated steel. 

Mr, Cochran. — ^We shall take a few specific cases and just try what 
happens.* 

Mr. Qinwala. — I do not understand this winding engine illustration. 
How do you get this difference of 3 per cent. P Rs. 6,444-8 is the price of 
the engine at present. The cost of the steel including 10 per cent, duty 
you have given at Rs. 736-10. Does the cost of the engine, as given, include 
the duty? The reason why I asked for this information is something quite 
different from whnt you have got in your mind. I asked you to give a 
typical instance in which it cost you more because you had to pay 10 per 
cent, on the raw materials whereaa if it w'as imported as machinery you 
would only pay 2^ per cent. 

Mr. Balfour. — On the amount of steel material in the winding engine we 
have to pay Rs. 736-10 including the present 10 per cent, duty but if the 
duty is increased from 10 to 33| .... 

Mr. Qinwala . — That is not my point. What I meant was this. Machin- 
ery is taxed at 21 per cent, at present. If you manufacture the same 
machinery in this country you have got to pay 10 per cent, on raw materials 
and that puts you in an unfavourable position. Do these figures show that? 

1 do not see how they do. 

President. — This example does not really illustrate the point about which 
wo asketl for information. 

Mr. Cochran. — Certain items in the manufacture of a winding engine cost 
us now Rs. 736-10. But if the duty is increased they will amount to 
Rs. 892-13. 

Pre.Hdent. --Do you mean that the difference will become more accentuated 
when the duty is still increased? 

Mr. Cochran. — That is why' we have said that the extra cost would come 
to Rs. 166-3. 

Mr. Qinwala. — But that is not my point. 

Mr. Cochran. — We are sorry we misunderstood you but we thought that 
this was what was asked for. 

Mr. Qinwala. — This is all right as far as it goes. But the <point that was 
in my mind was that machinery was carrying only a duty of 21 per cent., 
whereas' the raw materials for making that machinery in this country 
carried a duty of 10 per cent. You said that a winding machine was one of 
the typical cases. You may take an article in which the proportion of steel is 
very much greater and work out. 

Mr. Cochran. — ^This was a typical instance of our miscellaneous manu- 
facture. 

Mr. Ginwala.SOT that purpose it was good enough, but for the present 
purpose you may take an article in which the proportion of steel it com- 


Vide Stetement III (6). 
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parativelj larger. It was stated by many witnesses here that the^ could not 
manufacture machinery here because they had got to pay 10 cent on 
raw materials whereas the finished product paid only per cent Thev have 
promised to send us statements. * ^ ^ 

resists examples but they gave surprising 

Mr. Ginwala.— But where are the examples? 

Mr. Cochran . — Here is one. 

this is about the increase of dutv from 10 to 334 per 
cmt. Can you give us examples on the other point f Tako an nxle-laix Cor 
instance and work out the results. 

Mr. Balfour.— But the axle-box is all steel. 

-—I will give you an instance. Suppose a finished machine 
costs Rs. 4,000. The duty on that will lie Rs. 100 at 2A per cent., but if 
you have to manufacture that here, you will have to pay 10 per cent on 
the raw materials. Taking the cost of the raw materials at Rs. 2,000 you 
will have to pay Rs. 200 on that as duty, whereas if you import the 
machine you have to j.My only Rs. 100 duty. Of course ono instance T know 
IS cable wire. There of course the raw materials bear, more or less, 10 to 
lo per cent, duty whereas the whole thing bears 2i per cent, duty, but I 
have not been able to find any other example though the statement was 
made by you and other witnesses. 

Mr, The statement we made was that if you put an extra duty 

on steel, it would raise our cost. I took the winding engine as an excellent 
example to show tin's. 

President . — But this example shows that there is a very small difforenco. 

Mr. Cochran . — That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala.— \ am asking you this because the statement has been made 
to us that the Indian nuinufacturer is at^a disadvantage when compared to 
the British manufactuier, because the finished article pays a duty of 2| per 
cent., whereas the raw materials pay 10 per cent, if yon want to make the 
machine liere. 


If you do not manufacture anything at all in which this 
result happens, of course, you cannot give the information. 

Mr. Cochran . — A boiler >vill give a good example because it is nearly all 
steel. 


Mr. Ginxcala. — Where do you get your coal from? 

Mr. Cochran. — We buy Jharia and Rancegunge coal.' 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the distance from here to the coal-fields? 

Mr. Cochran 200 miles. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does the cost include all the charges? 

Mr. Cochran. — It includes all charges — it is the price delivered at our 
sidings. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Have you any collieries of your own? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^We have a small colliery of our own. 

Afr. Ginwala. — What do you charge? 

Mr. Cochran. — Wo charge at the average we buy outside. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you consider that the rise in the price of coal is mors 
or less permanent? Or do you attribute that rise to temporary causes? 

Mr. Cochran — I hope it is not permanent. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is it due to, do you think? 

Mr. Cochran. — Extra charges paid to labour. 

Mt. Ginwala. — ^Anything else? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^That is much the most important point. 

Mr. Gintcofa.— Do you expect the wages to go down? 
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Mr. Cochran. — They must. Not qnly the labourers are doiu^ much less 
work than ihey were doing before the war, but they have got an increase in 
wages. 

Mr. Gimcala. — Most of these men are paid by the piece? 

Mr. Cochran. — So much a basket for cutting the coal. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do they cut the same number of baskets as before, or are 
they cutting fewer? 

Mr. Cochran.— It is not that. They probably work two or three days a 
week. 

Mr. Cinwala. — Until the level of wages all round comes down, you cannot 
expect* coal to be any cheaper.^ 

Mr. Cochran. — No. Of course a certain amount of coal has to be sold at 
low prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do j’ou make your own coke? 

Mr. Cochran. — We buy our coke. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it Briti.sh coke or Indian coke.J' 

Mr. Cochran. — Wo use Indian coke. Wo buy from the Kiisumdi and 
Nyadi collieries, — Messrs. Msirtin & Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do they make it for their own furnaces? 

Mr. Cochran. — ^liots of coal (oinpanies make coke as part of their business. 
We make coke at Asansolo for the Indian Iron and Steel Co. 

Mr. Ginwala. —Ilow much has the price of coke and coal gone up? 

Mr. Cochran. — The highest price paid for coke was Rs. 40. The prico 
to-day is Us. 14. What we were actually paying was Rs. 20. 

Mr. (Cinwala. — What is the price of coal now? 

Mr. Cochran, — Rs. 9 at tho pitmonth. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are thes(? contract prices that you aro paying? 

Mr. (Jochlan, — All contract prices. 

Mr. Ginwala. ^\( you pay Rs. If for your coal to-day, it costs you Rs. 12 
or 18 delivered at your yard. Tho freight is Rs. 3-8 or Rs. 4. Why is there 
so much difference hotwotm tlio price of coal and coke? 

Mr. Cochi an. much coke has been made that there aro now largo 
quantities for sale. All tho enmpani(‘s have made far more coke than is 
required. 

ilfr. Ginwala. — How does fhc Indian coke compare with the British coke? 

Mr. Cochran.— never used British coke, certainly not in the last 
thirty years. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the cause of the increase in the landing and 
clearing charges? Is it due lo tho Port Commissioners having raised their 
charges? 

Mr. Cochran. — Tho Port Trust and the Boat companies have raised their 
charges. 

Mr. Ginwala. — The inerease is more tlinn 200 per cent. 

Mr. Cochran.— Exoiy charge in Iho Port Trust has been greatly increased. 

I am afraid tho Port Trust charge will go much liigher yet. 

M?’. Ginwala.— Hhvso labour charges aro very interesting. Is this the 
charge for skilled labour? 

Mr. Cochran. — You asked for typical cases from our books. 

Mr. If you take tho average, that will give the average rise 

in tho wages m ordinary and skilled labour. 

Mr. Coc/i.ra?t.— -The serious thing which our books show is that not only 
is tlior© a rise in tho wages, but they are doing much less work than they 
were doing in pre-war days. 

Mr. Oinxcala.—Jl you pay them by the piece it will not cost you more. 
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Mr, Cochran. — If .rou do a job in three months which you should bo' 
able to do in a month, you will soon ^ how large a diirerenee^it makes in 
the cost of production. It is a very important factor. 

Mr. Giniimla . — Your turnover is not as quick us it would otherwise f>oP 

Mr. Cochran. — Not as good as pre-war. If you take an engineering shop 
in India and compare it with an Engli.sh shop, you will find that liere we 
are using more plant and machinery and have invt‘sted more capital than 
you will find in an English shop to get the same outturn in a year. 

Mr. Ginwalu. — But that is a permanent disadvantage in your case. 

Mr. Cochran. — It was a disadvantage even hefore the war, hut since the 
war it is getting worse. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you expect to bring down wages in this Department? 

Mr. Cochran. — They are Imund to come down. 

Mr. Ginwala. — How much arc they higher than they ought to be? 

Mr. Cochran. — They ought to come down by 25 per cent, to begin with. 

Mr. Ginicala. — Is there a general drop in prices all round? On what 
basis do you think wages should come down? Is it Is'cause they do less 
work or is it because they can live cheaper? 

Mr. Cochran. — We had plenty of work hut now everybody is running out 
of work and shops are getting empty. Labourers aro coming very near to 
tho conditions they have got in England. They havo got to choose hi'twoeu 
taking much lower pay or going without work. 

3/i. Ginicala. — Do you say that the cost of living has come down sa 
much ? 

Mr. Cochran. — Tho question of cost of living doivs not come in. 'Iliey will 
have to accejit the wag(>s oflered or starve 

Mr. GinwaUi . — Unless the cost of living pjoes down, do you expect that 
drop ? 

Mr. Covhian. — Take Kuiginnd for iiiAance. Everything is coming down 
there. AVliy should not things come down here? Eood is very much cheaper 
now than it was this time last year. 

rrcsidcut . — Do you think that tho iiKrea>e in vvagis shown in ycUir staU*- 
meiit is disproportionately largo having regard to the increase in tho cost of 
living? 

Mr. Cochran. — I should liko to put it this way. 'I'ln* wages are nob 
proportionate to tho amount of work you are getting. 

President . — Your point is extremely important, but Mr. (iiiiwala’s point 
is rather different. Do you think that they aro better paid in real wag(.« 
than they were before tho war? 

Mr. Cochran. — My experi«*nce almut tho rise in the cost of living is thist 
the cost of living followed uj) the ri.'^e in wages. All the shopkeepers raised 
their rates in the same proportion and even more, so that the labourer after 
ho got the rise in wages is now in a worse position than he was before. Men 
are now up against either taking work on a lower ]»uy or not having any 
work at all. 

Mr. Kale.— May I take Bs. 2<X) as tin* price of sWd landed in your ynrd-- 
structural steel? How do you imike out that figure' — Jls. 200? It appears 
to me a bit too high. I should like to knoiv how vou arrived at that figure 

Mr. Cochran. — I have got to work out that for you and send the details. 

I shall take specific ca.ses («) and (h) and work. These are typical, and per- 
tain to the period to last October. 

Mr. Kale. — You discuss the question of wages. Arc you awaro that the 
increase in general of price.s in India is still something like 60 per cent, 
above the figure for 1916-14? 

Mr, Cochran. — I havo not looked up any figuree for a’ long time. 
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Mr. Kale. — You may take it from me that the increase probably is naoro 
or less 60 pe^ cent, on the pre-war figure. But the increases that are shown 
here in the statement of wages are 23 per cent., 42 per cent, and so on. 
These increases are not commensurate with the increase in the cost of Hying, 
in certain cases the increase is much smaller than the general rise that 
las taken place in the cost of living. You say it is possible to reduce wages 
ind the labourers will have to choose between either taking work on smaller 
vages or starving, and that is what is going to happen on account of unem- 
ployment and general industrial depression. Do you not think that this will 
lead to a reduction of efficiency again? If wages are reduced will not 
efficiency be reduced? 

Mr. Cochran. — I think you will get more work. They will try to work 
more to earn more. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you attribute the lethargy to the fact that they do not 
understand the principle that they must work more in order to earn more? 

Mr. Cochran. — They get enough by working half a week : that is sufficient, 
they think, and they want no more. 

Mr. Kale.— -Is that the case in your works? 

ilfr. Cochran. — Monday is a terrible day in our works. There are very 
many absentees. Saturday is supposed to be the best day. 

Mr. Kale. — What is the number of absentees generally? 

Mr. Cochran. — We will give you figures.* 

Mr. Kale. — 1 have seen certain figures and have found that people are 
absent too often. 

Mr. Cochran. — That is the great Trouble. If a man working on the 
machine goes off for two or three days the machine lies idle. He does not 
lose as much ns we do. 

Mr. Kale. — He does not realise his own importance. W’ages on the whole 
-are not very higli and ho nnist^be satisfied with what ho gets. Bs. 36 for a 
blacksmith. That is not a very extravagant wage to receive and therefore 
It is rather lethargy on their part tb.vt they do not try to earn more. 

Mr. Mather, — .About these labour intos, may I ask if these are nominal 
rates for ai full month’s work or actual averages? 

Mr. Cochran. — Average rates. Some of these men are paid wages even 
IS much as Hs. 150. There is besides a small bonus which is not included 
ill this. If a man works for a certain number of days without being absent 
he gets a certain amount of bonus. 

Mr. Mather. — On the first page of your statements — Structural and Girder 
shops—you say “Trough Plates are not pressed in this country.” Suppose 
your request for guaranteed Government orders in India or any other kind 

assistance is complied with, do you think that the increas^ volume of 
w*mrk would justify either you or Tata’s putting down machinery for pressing 
trough plates? 

Mr. Cochran. — We have machinery in the Standard Wagon Co.’s works 
and it is our intention to do that as soon as we get plates from Tata’s. 

Mr. Mather.— -The probability then is that in future trough plates would 
be made of Indian steel? 

Mr. Cochran.— 'Ihorc is no reason why it should not be. 

Mr. Mather, — The only other question I have to ask is about the scale of 
charges for extras. On all these basic price for beams, plates and so on 
you have to take these extras into ac(*ount when buying sheets, etc. Have 
you got an authorized list of current English extras? 

Mr. Cochran. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Would there be any objection to supplying that to the 
Board P 

Mr. Cochran. — We will give yon a copy of it.t 

* Vide Statement III (6), 
t Not printed. 
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No. 23. 

Messrs. Jessop & Co., Ltd., Calcutta. 

Whitten. 

Statement 1. — Letter dated September liih, 19S3, from Jestop <t- Co., Ltd., 
to the Secretary, Tariff Board, forwarding their repUea to the Hoard’* 
quentionnaire. 

Ill reply to your Circulnr No. 163, dated 29th August 1923, enclosing a 
copy of a short questionnaire drawn up hy the Board in connection with 
their enquiries into the Steel Industry. 

We have the pleasure in enclosing our replies in 0 copies, but we wish 
to draw your attention to three important points; — 

(1) It is, in our opinion, essential that any tariff imposed hy the 

Central Government must be collected from all importers whether 
private or Government. No exceptions may be tolerated. 

(2) Concentrating the purchase of all Government requirementH in 

India instead of continuing the present dual system of local 
and European purchasing will go far to cultivate keen com- 
petition in India. 

(3) A complete system of purchasing in India at rupee prices will 

bring largo stock of stores to the country and enable tlie Rail- 
way and other Government departments to cut down their pre- 
sent unwieldy stocks. 

In paragraph 3 of your letter you state it is desirable that the question 
of the cost of production should be dealt w#th as fully as possible. This wo 
maintain, in view of competition in India and abroad, we cannot comply 
with, but we shall be pleased to give you all the figures you may require la 
camera. 

Similarly your question (6) could be fully dealt with. 

We are quite agreeable to have the replies enclosed made available for 
the public, and we will be pleased to give oral evidence on any convenient 
date. 


liepUes to (Jiiest ion noire A'o. /. 

(1) We consider the imposition of a 33i per cent, duty on imported steel 
will not only adversely affect the operations of our works but it will seriously 
restrict the use of steel for building purposes. 

In the days before cheap steel was obtainable the timbers of India were 
used for a great many engineering purposes and there is no reason to believe 
that a high tariff on imported steel would not compel users to go back to the 
freer use of timber. 

The extent of the injury that such a high tariff would inflict on the 
engineering industry cannot be accurately gauged but it might safely be 
prophesied that quite half the workers empkiyed in the steel and allied in- 
dustries would be thrown out of work as a result of it. 

On the other hand for the steel industry to i^ceive a direct subsidy would 
in no way affect the industries dependent on the use of steel. 

(2) We should like a verbal alteration made in this question. Substitute 
the word ** desirable ” in place of the word “ necessary.” 

(a) Railway Wagons — Broad and Metre Gauge. 

(b) Railway and Road Bridges. 

(r) Roof Trusses and Columns. 
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((/) Toj# Houses, Withering Lofts and Tea Racks. 

(e) Pit Head Frames and Coal Skips and Tubs. 

(J) Fencing and Gates for all purposes. 

((/) Oil and Water Tanks and Stagings and Pipes. 

(h) Boilers and V'ats. 

(i) Dog Spikes, Bolts, Nuts and Rivets. 

0) Jetties and Pontoons and Buoys. 

(k) Trough and Buckle Plates. 

(f) Carts and Hoad Lorries. 

(m) Cranes and Klevators. 

If a per cent, tariff on imported steel is enacted, timber will be used 
largely to replace steel for most of the above manufactures. 

(3) The material that enters into the constructions of the above is prin- 
sipally mild steel in the form of Rolled Beams, Channels, Plates, Sheets,. 
Angles, Tees, Rounds, Squares and Flats. 

To keep our works continually busy we should require -~ 

6,(KK) tons of plates and sheets 1 

19, (KK) tons rolled shapes I annum. 

(4) Averaging the whole 24,0CK) tons of steel quoted above the cost of the 
material to the fabricated work would be in the proportion of 9 to 16. 

(5) Acciording to the accounts relating to the Sea Borne Trade and Navi- 
gation of British India for the year ending 31st March 1923, the steel 
imported into India during the period was over 909,000 tons against a 
probable output "of 120,000 toms «f local steel. 

It is not clear from the Statistics of Imports whether the steel used in 
the imported wagotis and locomotives Was included in the above figure or not. 
If not the total imports of steel wo\dd excHJod 1,000,000 tons. 

(0) Our plant is at present civinible of an output of 24,000 tons per annum. 

(7) 1’he Central Government including all Railways and the Provincial 
Governments absorb 50 per cent, of our output, the balance 50 per cent, is 
taken by private concerns. 

None of these products are exported from India at present. 

(8) No. 

(9) We only fabricate for the Indian market. The competition met is 
from the United Kingdom, the Continent and from America. 

*(10) We consider that all our products are deserving of support inasmuch 
as the Central Government and the llailways are benefited by our activities 
and on account of our being the chief consumers of the steel produced by 
the Steel Company other tlmn rails, the prosperity of the steel industry 
outside of rail making is depemlent on our well being. Further the Indian 
worker has an aptitude for .sucli engineering works as wo try to provide 
him w'ith and there is reason to believe that ho w ill improve and Ix) able to 
make himself sufficiently efficient to compete against outside competition 
except under stress of dumping conditions. 

As we stated in reply to question (1) we think any duty on steel has a 
deterring effect on our output, but a subsidy wdll have no ill effects. 

(11) 'riie form in which protection should be granted us is in that of a 
tariff and the rate we consider necessary is dependent on the class of work 
manufactured. 

(12) Yes. 
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Statement 11. — Letter, dated September 24th, 1923, from Jessop tfc Co,, Ltd., 
to the Secretary, Tariff Hoard. 

Referring tg your letter No. 278*, dated the 19th September 1923, we give 
helow the information asked for: — • 

(1) Cost of mahing wagons. 

To explain our position we give you copies of our estimated costs of 
making an C. A. Standard Type A-1 Wagon prepared on 14th October 
1922 and on 28th July 1923 together with comparative costa of imported 
wagons at practically similar dates. Tt may be that the cost of imported 
wagons a few days before or after these dates may be widely different from 
the figures we have adduced above: — 


R.s. 

(a) Cost of material on 14th October 1922 for above wagon 


as per list A 3,083 

Trade expenses on material, 10 per cent. -‘lOS 

Coat of converting material into a wagon . 713 

Trade expenses on labour, 100 per cent 713 

4,817 

Profit . 481 

6,298 


Price cpioted to Railway Board on 14th October 1922 . 6,298 

Against this price we were told by the Railway Board that an imported 
wagon would cost them approximately Rs. 3.500 eacli based on the lowest of 
over forty Britisli, Canadian and Continental tenders. We were also in- 
formed that the lowest tender for the imported wagon was based on rates 
for raw material that were not materially lower than our prices. 

The difference between the local and ^nported price is 60 per cent. 


(h) Cost of material on 2Sth July 1923 for above wagon as 

per list B 

Trade expenses on material, 10 per cent. 

Cost of converting above material into a wagon 
Trade expenses on above 

Profit 


To make our bid lower than Rs. 5,000 wc tendered Rs. 4,997 each per 
wagon to the N. W. Railway. 

We do not know what price the Railway Board received to check against 
our quotation, but from private London advices at the time wo calculated 
that it would cost the N. W. Railway about Rs. 4,876 each for similar 
imported wagons at that time. 

We have not yet heard the result of this tender. 

The difference of price in this instance is insignificant. This can be 
accounted for by the fact that the enquiry was small and the English makers 
could guess that we were only asking for prices to make a comparison; 
while in case A the enquiry was for over 3,000 wagons from the Railway 
Board, a matter for serious consideration. 


Rs. 

2,879 

287 

690 

090 

4,646 

4.54 

6,000 


Not printed. 
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(2) In further reply to Question 6 of your questionnaire, we enclose a 
statement showing the output from the various departments of our worlm 
over a period of years. The figures quoted are actuals and were limited not 
by our capacity nor by tlie requirements of the country, but by the amount 
of work we could secure against local competition in the days when a small 
percentage of the work offering w’as placed on local tenders. Since the 
lleform Scheme began to function and the serious position of unemployment 
in England, the door to Government work for local competi^on only has. 
practically been closed with the result that we have been unable, even 
with increased plant, to maintain oO per cent, of the output of 1913-14 and 
the figures for 1923 will be considerably low^er than 1921-22. 

The tonnage statement referred to above requires a few explanations; for 
instance, we received no orders for wagons either during the war years or 
since 1920. The structural works were .so seriously handicapped from August 
1914 to the end of 1917 for want of raw material that at the request of the- 
Tata Iron and Steel Company we removed the whole structural works cn bloc 
to Jamshedpur to carry out the fabrication and erection of their Greater 
Extensions. 

Various improvements and additions were made to our plant as it was 
understood that urgency was the* crux of the situation but owing to the 
heavy demand by Government for steel rails the Tata Company were only 
able to keep us partially supplied with raw material, so that we never reached 
our full capacity. 

In 1919 as the work at Jamshedpur was not completed we erected new 
workshops complete with machinery and plant on the old site at Howrah, 
under the impression that local industries were to be fostered. 

The above figures show w'o cannot compete against foreign competition 
and the only prospect of keeping the w'orks running is by protection in somo 
form or other or the placement of work in India against local competition 
only. 

(3) Referring .to paragraph (2)i>of your letter under reply, it is not possible^ 
to indicate with any acciirucy an arithmetical ratio that will exactly com- 
pensate the local manufacturer for a 33^ per cent, tariff on steel. 

The following concrete example will serve to illustrate our position: — 

Assuming the average price of raw material going to form a bridge with 
a 10 per cent, tariff on steel is lls. 185 per ton including the cost of rivets, 
it may be taken that the actual cost of material required to form 1 ton of 
completed girder (to provide for waste in drilling rivet holes and dressing 
edges, etc.) is Rs. 203-8. 

With material at tlie above rate our price for a bridge at the ratio of 9 to- 
16 quoted by us would bo H.s. (185 x 16) -r 9 = say approximately Rs. 329 per 
ton. This figure will provide a price Rs. 125-8 per ton for fabricating the 
material. 

With 33 J per cent, duty on steel Rs. 185 per ton would be increased to 
Rs. 224 per ton and the figure Rs. 203-8 would become Rs. 246-8 per ton. 

With steel at this price the bridge w'ould cost Rs. 372. 

It will bo seen from the above that the increased duty on steel from 10 
per cent, to 33 J per cent, w ill increase the price of the bri(j(ge by just over 
13 per cent. 

As the price of steel approaches the pre-war figure this 13 per cent, will 
be altered ns wdll bo seen from the following figures: — 

Price of steel with 10 per cent, tariff, Rs. 125 per ton ; price of bridge, 
Rs. 250-8 per ton. 

Price of steel wdtb 33 J per cent, tariff, Rs. 151-8 per ton; price of 
bridge, Rs. 277 per ton. 

Increase in price of bridge due to tariff, 10‘6 per cent, only* 
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Now for your further information we wish to state a few facts with regard 
to the Engineering trade exclusive of the bearing of the steel trade and also 
to end by summarising our views. • 

As an instance of this we quote the tender for tlie Sone Bridge. 

From London advices W'e made the tender that secured the order work 
out to Rs. 284 per ton at l.v. Ad. Exchange against local tenders of Rs. 390 
per ton made up as follows ; — 



Rs. A. 

p. 


per cwt. 

Cost of material 

9 12 

0 

Trade expenses on material, 10 per cent. . 

0 16 

0 

Labour 

2 0 

0 

Trade expenses on labour, 250 per cent. . 

6 0 

0 


17 11 

0 

Profit 

1 12 

0 


19 7 

0 


The local price being just over 37 per cent, more tfian the iniporte<l price. 

The difference between the local and imported prices of other structural 
steel is less than for bridge work, being about 30 per cent. only. 

It would appear, therefore, that to servo any u.seful purpose in the 
fostering of local industries a high tariff is needed but there are a great 
many economic advantage.s derived from local* manufactures such as returns 
to the Central Government by way of taxes and duties paid by both the 
industrial worker as well as by his empteyer and profit to railway.s on the 
carriage on goods that are never considered in any face value comparison 
of prices tendered against outside competition. 

With some of the railways who have l.s. 8d. per rupee contracts with 
Government no form of protection short of compulsory placing of orders 
locally will avail local industry as the favourable exchange rate makes com* 
petition impossible. 

To summarise we suggest the assistance nece.s.sary to local industries is: — 

(1) All raw material to enter the country duty free. The steel indu*. 

try to receive such subsidy as miglit be considered necessary. 

(2) Curtail such State enterprises as Railway Management, Engineer- 

ing Workshops, etc. 

(3) Guaranteed Government orders at competitive Indian prices. 

(4) To provide sufficient funds to compensate for loss of revenil^ 

through allowing raw material free into the country and to pay 
the subsidy to the Steel Company and to assist the engineering 
industry : — 

{a) Impose a tariff of 50 per cent, on wagons. 

(h) Impose a tariff of 33J per cent, on bridge work, 

ic) Impose a tariff of 25 per cent, on other structural work. 

(d) Impose a tariff of 33§ per cent, on dog spike.s, fish bolts 
and nuts and points and crossings. 

We can supply you with any further particulars required and we shall be 
pleased to attend your office on Wednesday the 2Cth to give oral evidence 
in preference to Friday. 
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LIST, A. 

Materials for one A-1 Type Wagon. 


(1) Mild steel plates and sheets, 34 cwl. at £16 or Rs. 240 per ton 

(2) Rolled sections, 51 cwt. at £12 or Rs. 180 per ton 

(8) Forging material, 34 cwt. at £16 or Rs. 240 per ton . 

(4) Horn cheeks, 1 set at £2 or Rs. 30 per set .... 

(6) Yorkshire iron, IJ cwt. at £2-3-0 or Rs. 32-4^ per cwt. . 

(6) Axle boxes, 1 set at £13-10-0 or Rs. 202-8 per set 

(7) Bearing springs, 1 set at £20-0-0 or Rs. 800 per set . 

(8) Buffers, 1 set at £15-0-0 or Rs. 225 per set . 

(9) Vacuum brake, 1 set at £23-10-0 or Rs. 352-8 per set . 

(10) Screw coupling, 1 set at £4-5-0 or Rs. 63-12 per set . 

(11) Cast iron, IJ cwt. at £0-10-0 or Rs. 7-8 per set . 

(12) Buffing and draw springs, 1 set at £9-0-0 or Rs. 135 per set 

(13) Diagonals, 4 sets at £13-0-0 or Rs. 195 per set . 

(14) Door controllers, 1 sot at £4-6-0 or Rs. 64-8 per set . 

(15) Bolts, nuts, rivets and washers, 1 set at £12-0-0 or Rs. 180 

per set 


Rs. 

A. 

p. 

408 

0 

0 

459 

0 

0 

408 

0 

0 

30 

0 

0 

48 

6 

0 

202 

8 

0 

300 

0 

0 

225 

0 

0 

352 

8 

0 

63 

12 

0 

11 

4 

0 

136 

0 

0 

195 

0 

0 

64 

8 

0 

180 

0 

0 

3,082 : 

14 

0 


ri Say — Rs. 3,083. 

As cabled by our London Office in- their No. 104, dated 6th October 1922. 


LIST B. 


Material for one A~1 Type Wagon. 

(1) Mild steel plates and sheets, 36 cwt. at Rs. 12 per cwt. 
( 8 ) Rolled sections, 51 cwt. at Rs. 9 per cwt. . 

(3) Forging material, 36 cwt. at Rs. 12 per cwt. 

(4) Horn cheeks, 1 set at Rs. 25 ^er .set .... 

(5) Axle boxes, 1 set at Rs. 212 per set ... . 

(6) .Bearing springs, 1 set at Rs. 241 per set . 

(7) ' Buffers, 1 set at Rs. 216 per set 

(8) Vacuum brakes, 1 set at Rs. 301 per set 

(9) Screw couplings, 1 set at Rs. 90 per set . . • 

;(10) Buffing and draw springs, 1 set at Rs. 139 per set . 

(11) Diagonals, 1 set at Rs. 152 per set ... . 

412J Bolts and nuts, 1 set at Rs. 18C per set . . . 


Rs. A. p. 
432 0 0 
459 0 0 
432 0 0 
25 0 0 
212 0 0 
241 0 0 
216 0 0 
301 0 0 
90 0 0 
139 0 0 
152 0 0 
180 0 0 

2,879 0 0 


As cabled hf out London Office in their No. 691, dated 20th July 1928. 







statement Ill-Additional information catted for, at below. 

A. What is the pre-war cost of wagons, 

B. Give further details of our tender for the Sone Bridge. 

C. Illustrate cost of girder work by an example. 

D. Illustrate cost of structural work by an example. 

E. What were the amounts paid in 1921 and 1922 for the following: — 

European supervision. 

Anglo-Indian supervision. 

Indian supervision. 

Indian labour. 


A. Tender, dated July 1004. 

E. B. R. wagons. Four-wheeled" covered jute wagon 27' 7" long exclusive 
vacuum brakes, springs and wheels and axles. 

Rs. 


Angles and tees, 7i cwt.-v 

Plates in body, 601 cwt. v at Rs. 6-12 per cwt. . . . 440 

Plates in floor, 18i cwt. J 

Draw gear, side chains, draw bars and hooks, 3J cwt. . . 112 

Couplings * . . 52 

Underframes, 31 cwt 289 

Bolts, nuts and rivets, 6 cwt. at Rs. 16 per cwt. ... 90 

Brake racks, axle guards, pinS, washers, etc., 6 cwt, at Rs. 22 

per cw't 132 

Other forgings, 10 cwt. at Rs. 22 per cwt 220 

Cast iron, 3 cwt. at Rs. 8 per cwt 18 

Material . 1,353 

Trade expense on material, 10 per cent 135 

Labour 380 

Trade expense on labour, 100 per cent 380 

2,248 

Profit 10 per cent. 224 
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Tendety dated April 1908. 

N. W. Bailway wagons. Four-wheeled covered goods, 23' long including 
racuum brakes, but exclusive of springs, draw bars and wheels and axles. 

Type old I. S. R. Standard covered goods wagon similar to, but lighter 
ban, present A-1 Type. 



Rs. 

A. 

p. 

Plates and angles in body, 35 cwt. at Rs. 6-8 per cwt. 

. 227 

8 

0 

Material in underframes, 36 cwt. at Rs. 5-8 i)er cwt. 

. 198 

0 

0 

Roof sheets, 6 cwt. at Rs. 11-4 per cwt. . 

. 67 

8 

0 

Floor plates, 14 cwt. at Rs. 6 per cwt. . 

. 84 

0 

0 

Forgings 

. 360 

0 

0 

Brake gear 

. 298 

0 

0 

Couplings 

. 60 

0. 

0 

Buffer plungers and axle box fittings 

. 140 

0 

0 

Material 

1,4.35 

0 

0 

Trade expense on material, 10 per cent. . 

. 143 

0 

0 

Labour 

. 204 

0 

0 

Trade expense on labour, 100 per cent. 

. 204 

0 

0 


1,980 

0 

JO 

Profit, 10 per cent. 

. 198 

0 

0 


2,184 

0 

0 




Tender, dated June^lOlS. 

E. B. Railway wagons. Four-wheeled cover Jute wagons, 27' 7^ long 
xclusive of vacuum brakes, springs and wheels and axles. 

Rs. 


Angles and tees, cwt. > 

Plates in body, 50J cwt. > 

Plates in floor, 18J cwt. ) 

Draw gear, side chains, draw bars and hooks, 3J cwt. 

Couplings 

Underframes, 31 cwt 

Bolts, nuts and rivets, 6 cwt. at Rs. 17-8 per cwt. 
Brake racks, axle guards, pins, washers, etc., 6 cwt. 

Rs. 26-8 per cwt 

Other forgings, 10 cwt. at Rs. 25-8 per cwt. 

Cast iron, 3 cwt. at Rs. 6 per cwt. . 


at Rs. 6-12 per cwt. 


at 


Material 

Trade expenses on material, 10 per cent. 

Labour 

Trade expenses on labour, 100 per cent. . 


Profit, 10 per cent. 


517 


130 

60 

,339 

106 

163 

265 

18 

1,577 

157 

3S0 

380 

2,494 

249 

2,743 
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B. Tender, dated September mg. 


Total ireight of one span 96J tons. 

Its. 


3Iaterial at Rs. 9-12 per 

. 18,809.6 . 

Trade expenses on material at annas 15 per c^rt. . 

. 1,808.6 

Labour at Rs. 2 per 

. 3,858.38 

Trade expense on labour at Rs. 5 per cwt. 

. 9,645.95 


34,122.63 

Profit at Re. 1-12 per cwrt . 

. 3,376.08 

Say^Rs. 19-8 per cwt 

37,498.61 
. 37,619 per 


span 


93 .spans required making a total cost of . 


34,98,667 



heiail* of the above figure Rs. 37fiI9 for one span iw an alternative form. 
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C. METRE GAUGE GIRDERS. 
M. & S. M. Railway. 
Tender, dated May 1922. 


Total weight 781.6 tons. 

Ks. A. I*. 

Material at Rs. 9 per cwt. . . . 1,40,670 0 0 

Trade expenses on material, 10 per cent, at As. 14-9 

per cwt 14,408 14 6 

Labour at Rs. 2 per cwt 31,260 0 0 

Trade expenses on labour, 25 per cent, at Ks. 6 
per cwt 78,160 0 C 

2,64,488 14 t 

Profit, 10 per cent, at Re, 1-9-5 per cwt. . . . 24,666 1 0 

Total . 2,89,166 0 0 


Cost per ton Ra. 370. 

Placed in England at Rs. 280 per ton landed in India. 


D. WELL CURBS. 


Port Commissioners. 

Tender, dated November 1922. 

Total weight 196 tons. 

Material at Rs. 8-7 per cwt 

Trade expenses on material, 10 per cent, at As. 15-6 per cwt. . 

Labour at Rs. 2-2 per cwt 

Trade expenses on labour, 260 per cent, at Rs. 5-6 per cwt. . 

Profit, 10 per cent, at Re. 1-10-9 per cwt 


Rs. 

32,906 

3,290 

8,287 

20,718 

65,201 

6,620 

71,721 


Cost per ton Rs. 368. 

Placed in England at Ra. 273 per ton Unded in India. 



E. SUMMARY. 


European supervision 


1920-21. 

Rs. 

1,78,340 

1921-22. 

Rs. 

1,76,641 

Anglo-Indian supervision 

. 

2,08,682 

1,98,114 

Indian supervision 

. 

29,876 

38,059 

Indian labour (employed 
contractors including 
Indian coi|tractor8) 

mainly through 
supervision by 

12,17,767 

11,94,188 


Statement IV. — Handed in by witness on October 5th, 1923. 

Cost of A-1 Type wagon with material and labour at 1913 prices with 


10 per cent, duty on material. 

Rs. 

Mild steel plates and sheets, 36 cwt. at Rs. 6-12 per cwt. . 243 

Rolled sections, 61 cwt. at Rs. 6-12 per cwt 344 

Forging material, 36 cwt. at Rs. 6-12 per cwt. . . . 243 

Horn cheeks, 1 cwt. at Rs. 20 per cwt 20 

Brake racks, axle guards, pins aud w’ashers .... 153 

Bearing springs 120 

Buffers 108 

Vacuum brake .... 160 

Screw couplings 60 

Buffer and draw^springs ,* 69 

Diagonals . . . ^ 76 

Bolts and nuts 90 


Duty, 10 per cent. 


1,676 

167 


1,843 

Trade expenses on material, 10 per cent 184 

Labour 420 

Trade expenses on labour, 100 per cent 420 


2,867 

Profit, 10 per cent. . . 286 

3,163 

Wheels 1913 . £20 per pair. 

Wheels 1922 . £42 per pair. 





Oral evidance of Mr. H. E. SKINNER, Mr. 

SKINNER and Mr. C. I. RODDICK, representing'-—^ 
Messrs. Jessop & Co., Ltd., recorded at Calcutta, 
on the 26th September 1923. 

President . — How long is it since the firm of Jessop and Co. was 
established ? ^ • 

Mr. S. A. iSfcinncr.— About 1820— under that name. The business wns 
carried on before under another name. 

President.— General engineering, I take it, wns what it wns started 

S. A. Skinncr.—Yes; including bridge-engineering and shipbuilding. 
President. — Were your works all along at Howrah? 

Mr. S. A. iS'itinner.— Our works were in Clive Street. 

President.— When did the firm establish their works at Howrah? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner.— Ahont 1890. 

President. -When was the Limited Company established? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner.— The English Limited Company was about 1901. 
President.— Is the Company registered in England? . . j.. 

Mr S. A. Skinner.-yes. It was originally in liidia-domiciled in India 
but took a sort of naturalization papers in England. 

President.— Is it a Company with sterling capital P 

iJ'the capital held mainly P Is it mainly British 

zxi lE'Sj .tf 

Sr 

I?, 000 preference shares of £10 each . ■ 

26,000 ordinary shares of £10 each . • • ■ 

380,000 

understand at present you have at Howrah not only stru.. 
lural and mechanical worka bnt wagon-hutldmg ^^ol s _ y 

ifr A Skinner.-We don’t build wagons at pwrah. As a ru e 
wagon. .«buiH at our Garden Reach Work-, 

1 # These were established sometime in 1901. ^ 

PrwWenf.-You have told ns in y""’’ but the 

war the structural works works at Howrah. The 

Howrah? 

Mr. Boddick.—fes. structural works? 

President.— Are they on the same site as tne 

Mr. .S'. A. .Siinncr.— Side hy side. . . ^ „„„ ore concerned 

President.-I take it that m yonr engineering works y 

sot only srith steel but with cast j, ongineering meteriab, 

Mr. a. A. Skinner.— We ere concerned witn an uk 


•S3J 
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President .—Of tbe total amount of work you do in your structural and' 
mechanical shops is cast iron or steel the mofe important as regards the 
amount of^ork you do? 

It will be easy to take first tlie answers to our questionnaire. In your 
answer to question 1 of the qnestiou;nure you have mentioned a possibility — 
also mentioned by the Engineering Association— that, if the price of steel 
were substantially increased, the tendency would he to use timber instead of 
iteel. The representatives of the Association kindly promised that they 
would endeavour to work out for us some sort of calculation to show at 
what stage in the increase of price of steel timber would seriously begin 
to compete. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner, — At about 27i per cent, exclusive of any duty. 
There was a meeting on Monday when this question was considered. 

President.— ’M&y I take it that what we shall ge^ from the Association 
will also represent the views of your firm? 

Mr. Koddick. no doubt. The Association called a meeting to con- 
sider the points that were raised. 

President. — If the Association still represent your views then we won’t 
waste our time in putting questions. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner. — My brother (Mr. H. E. Skinner) is on the Committee 
of tlio Aasoeiation. 

President. — If however the Association come to conclusions witli which 
your firm does not agree, it is always open to you to lot us know. 

In reply to the second question which was “ What arc the principal 
products manufactured by your firm for which steel is a necessary raw 
material,” you prefer to put the question in this form ” for which steel 
is a desirable raw material ” and you have given a list of the products. 
Then you go on to say “If a 831 per cent, tariff on imported steel is 
enacted timber will be used largely to replace steel for most of the above 
manufactures.” Let us takeP some of the items; in the case of railway 
wagons to what extent could timber replace steel? 

Afr. Tl. E, Skinner. — For the Bodies the underframe. 

President. — ^You think for that wood would be used.*^ 

President. — I take it there was^ a good deal of reconstruction after the 
war, when wooden wagons were converted into steel wagons. We were so 
Informed by Mes-srs. Burn and Company. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner . — I don’t know. 

President. — They mentioned that the Standard Wagon Company had done 
a good deal of work in converting American wooden wagons ' into steel 
wagons. 

Mr. H. E. Skinner. — Perhaps that was done to bring all wagons into 
line. 

President. — If I remember aright they were covered wooden wagons con- 
verted into stcH'l wagons. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner. — Wo had nothing to do with that transaction. 

President. — What I was going to suggest was that, if the Government 
thought it worth while to convert these wagons, it rather suggests that 
they distinctly prefer the steel wagons. 

Mr, Boddick . — ^That was perhaps due to an intention on the part of 
Government of reducing all wagons to a standard. 

President.— Let us take the next item— Railway bridges. Is it con- 
ceivnblo that for the larger bridges wood would replace steel.** 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner.— I should not think so. It might replace some of 
the smaller bridges. Wood is mentioned here, but ^ere may be other 
materials, s.p., reinforced concrete. 

President.— Hoof trusses and columns. Are these the kind of things that 
you use in steel frame buildings? 
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-We use them for sheds, warehouses, jute godownt 


Mr, S. A, Skinner, ‘ 
and things like that. 

rephtw>*^4eir'^°'^ ^ extent 

Mr. H. E. Skinner.— To a conskterable extent. 

Mr. Boddicfc.—Perhaps the ruling factors in these matters would be 
whether the wood will last as long as steel or corrugated sheets taking into 
consideration the question of price. 


President.— Yow think satisfactory buildings could be constructed by 
making a larger use of w'oodP 

Mr. S. A. Skinner . — ^They are now built of wood in Burma. Wood is 
cheaper there and is more largely used. If you put the same difference 
between wood and steel in India the people here will make the same use of 
it as they do in Burma. 


Mr. Ginwala . — Wood is not used so much now as before; u'ood is nearly 
as expensive as steel now. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner , — It is a question of price. If you come in and make 
the price of one more and the other less it natiirally affects the demand. 


President . — I think what Mr. Cochran told tis was that the timber most 
likely to he used in place of steel was probably teak. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner . — Teak is the best known and the most popular timber. 
President . — It is fairly expensive, I think. 


Mr. S. A. Skinner. — Yes. 


President. — Do you think the market for teak would he alfected pretty 
rapidly by an increase in demand : that is to say if there were a larger 
demand for building purposes, would the price at once begin to riseP 

Mr. S. A. Skinnier. — On ordinary market principles that would probably 

be the case hut I have no direct knowle<lgp of the question. 1 <lo not 

know what the supplies of teak are lmt*new methods of treating wood are 
continnnlly being evolved and an incr<‘ase(l d(‘mand would probably make 
Forest officers more keen to suppljP it. Probably other qualities of a’ood 
would come on the market. 

President. — Do you think that Burma would lx? the principal source 
of supply? 

Mr. S. d. Skinner. — I have no direct knowledge on the pniid but 

Burma is at present the largest market for wood. I do not know how far 

Indian forests are at present being developed, and how far you can get 
Himalayan Sul and other timber for this purpose. 

President. — The main forests in India are situated at some distance from 
Calcutta and the railway freight would he a serious business if timber had 
to be brought down in considerable quantities. 

Mr. S. .i. Skinner.— Thera are !)ig rivers like the Ganges and the 
Bramhaputra, but I do not know how far it is possible to float timber down 
them. They do that in Burma. We however do not know much about 
that; we are carrying on with iron and steel. 

President. — At any rate it is only in general terms that you tell us 
about this question of wood? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — We have no special knowledge. 

President. — Let us take item (fi) Oil and Water Tanks. Do you contem- 
plate these being made of wood? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — You cannot make pipes of wood. But wncrete 
tanks may be used. 

President.— The next item is ** Boilers and vats.” 

Mr. S. A. Skinner, ^Vfkis may be of concrete. 

President.— Of course as regards dogspikes, bolts and nuts, etc., timber if 
a little out of date? 
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Mr. 8. A. Skinner. -'ll is quite. Even if you ^ise timber you have to 
tise the nails so that you cannot do without iron and steel but merely 
curtail the ijse%)f it. All these rafters, for instance, joists, channels, etc., 
would naturally be replaced by wood as steel becomes expensive. 

Preiidenf.*— Take the case of beams.* How do the price of steel beams 
compare with that of wooden beams and in the second place what is their 
relative durability P 

Mr. Hoddick. — I could not say off-hand, but I shall send you details. 

*Tlr. H. E. Skinner. ---A wooden beam 8x12x16 capable o'" carrying a 
load of 8 tons taking timber at Rs. 180 a ton will cost Rs. 2-4-0 per foot 
4Lnd an equivalent steel beam 10x4*66 would cost Rs. 2-4-0 a running foot 
at Rb. 10-12-0 per cwt., i.e., after taking a rise of 274 per cent, on the cost 
of steel. 

President.— Does the question of relative durability come in here? 

Mr. Roddick. — Th^ question of durability has not been taken into account 
but that has also to be considered. 

President. — My point would rather be this : that in view of the fact that 
in a tropical climate steel lasts a good deal longer than wood you have got 
to take into consideration not only the immediate cost but also the durability 
of the two materials so that until steel became substantially dearer tlian 
wood, wood could not seriously compete. 

Mr. Hoddkh. — The question of durability lias to 1)e worked out although 
there are quite a number of buildings in Calcutta built with timber beams 
which are more than 1(K) years old. 

Mr, H. E. Skinner. — Steel corrodes quickly if not properly cared for. 

President. — Is it your view that as soon as steel and wood reach approxi- 
mately the same price for the same quantity they would begin to compete P 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner. — Steel will have the preference if the price is the 
same unless there was. excessive corrosion in the steel and wood was 
specially suitable. 

President. — In answer to question 3 you have given the total quantity of 
steel you would require to keep your works fully employed and I gather 
from what you tell us to-day that that is your principal raw material. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — Steel is the principal raw material for all four 
works. For the two works at Howrah and the works at Jamshedpur steel 
is the main raw material. I think we have given you figures. I suppose cast 
iron comes to about 10 per cent. 

President. — The steel used to come to about 24,000 tons annually? 

Mr. Roddick.— -Yee. 

President. — In answer to question 5 . you have given the total consump- 
tion of steel in British India. The object of that question was rather diffe- 
rent. What we wanted to ascertain, if possible, was the total consumption 
of each of the various products. I take it that you are not in a position 
to give that information. 

Mr. Roddick. — You mean the various sections of steel. 

President. — I hoped it might he possible to get a figure for the total 
oonsumption of fabricated steel in India, but I do not know whether that 
is quite possible. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner. — The quantity of fabricated steel we have knowledge 
of 18 what is imported into India. 

President. — The total amount that India requires annually is what I 
want. But I quite see that owing to the form in which the trade returns 
are prepared it is exceedingly difficult to get information of that kind. 

Mr. Roddick.— Yon cannot get it. I tried to ascertain that yesterday 
but could not find it. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner. — Of course the customs officers can often furnish a lot 
more information by reference to their books and so forth. 
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ahorb 60 per cent. ^ our output the b.?.!™ 

prirate concerns.”' Cnder ° wSch of* thMe^rfi*^ Per cent, is taken by 
the Port Trust, MunicipemiesrenlsS onf Thet e^' ‘nr"!* Iik» 

not branches of Government. ”“®^ t^ioush 

Mr. Boddick,— They come under * private.’ 

Present. -^o that practically more than half of vour outturn is taken 
by public bodies in one form or another. muiurn is taken 

Mr. Boddick , — Yes. 

bodies control all transport in this country 
and they take a large proportion of our manufactures. That means only 
a small proportion is required by private persons. 

Pmidenf -That is a very important point. Can yon Rive us the approxi- 
mate quantity of stml j-oii deal with annually in .vour merchant businessf 
now much do you import? 

Mr. 8, A. Skinner. Yes. I should say we import approximately about 
the same quantity as we fabricate. A lot of our merchant business is in 
Inta 8 steel. We import on an average about 1,00(1 tons a month and perhaps 
a similar quantity we obtain from Tata’s. We use a certain quantity of the 
eeotions they make, but up till now' they have not supplied a very largo 
number of the sections we require. 

President. Where does that steel go to? Who are vour principal 
customers ? .it 


Mr. 8. A. Skinner . — A lot of that goes to builders and contractors and 
some goes to the bazar trade. Some also goes to the Public Works Depart- 
ment contractors and some to other engineering firms for structural purposes 
and for building ivorkshops. A certain proportion goes to Government depart- 
ments and so on. Sometimes the Publie Works Deportments buy stores 
from us and issue them to tho contractors for the construction of their 
bridges and so forth. 

Prcju’dfn/.— We have very little information yet as to the bazar trade 
in steel, where it comes from and what exactly are the channels through 
which these are distributed. 


Mr. 8. A. Skinner , — Some merchants import for the bnznr trade hut our 
business is mainly to carry stocks and deliver from stock. Some people, 
however, import a lot for delivery on arrival. 

President . — The bulk of what you import does not go into tiie ordinary 
bazar trade. 


Mr. 8. A. Skinner . — It is distributed to nil and sundry who use it; 

numerous bazar firms buy it. In the bazar trade there are a number of 

people who are merchants and a number of people who are more or less 

contractors. W’e supply to merchants and contractors, but on the whole we 

supply more to contractors who actually build. 

President. -^ne of the things we wish to ascertain is this. Take the 
ordinary Indian village, where does the cultivator got his ploughshares, bis 
kodalies, and the rest? Where does it come from; is it from tho local 
blacksmith? 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner . — It is very largely made from scrap. There is a 
considerable import of ploughs. SVe are ourselves agents for certain manu* 
facturers at Home but the village blacksmith manufactures a lot of these. 

President . — Question 11 was Mf protection is considered necessary in the 
case of any pr^uct, at what rate and in what form do yon consider it 
should he granted ’ and your answer was “ The form in which protection 
•hould be granted us is in that of a tariff and the rate we consider necessary is 
dependent on the class of work manufactured.” We have asked you, I 
think, for further information about that and I hope you will be able to 
give Vt to us. 



Mr. Boddick.^Vf^ have given that in the suipmaijy at the end of our 
eecond letter.* ^ 

Pretident. — ^You have included these proposals in the letter that you have 
marked confidential. The part begins “ We suggest the assistance necessary 

to local industries ” I think it is very difficult to treat definite 

proposals for assistance as confidential. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — The summary could be made public. 

President.-— Yo\x propose that “ All raw material’ should enter the country 
duty free.” Is it possible to draw a clear line of distinction between raw 
materials and finished products P 

Mr. S. A. iS’fcinncr.— Not an absolutely clear line, but a general working 
principle. Haw material is more or less an understood thing. ^ 

President. — Unfortunately it is not understood in the same sense by all 
parties. What I mean is that the Tata Iron and Steel Company would 
no doubt tell me that their raw materials were iron ore, manganese, coal, 
etc., and that rolled steel was their finished product, whereas from your 
point of view steel is a raw material and a bridge or a railway wagon is 
the finished product. Again from the point of view of the railway adminis- 
tration, although a wagon could not be called a raw material, still it is 
part of the equipment of a Railway. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — I do not know how seriously it does enter but I 
think it is exaggerated. We do not know how far the original cost of a 
wagon enters into the railway expenditure but I believe the cost of pulling 
it to and fro and leaving it in a siding is considerably more. 

President. — That is possible, but the immediate point I am after is this. 
It is asserted as a general principle that all raw materials should enter 
the country duty free, but that does not carry us very far. It may he 
excellent in itself, but unfortunately it docs not solve the dilficnlty about 
steel which after all is the result of a rather elaborate process of manufacture. 
If raw materials are tfi be admitted free we have to decide what are to be 
treated as raw materials. However, I would like to go on to another point. 
You have no doubt read paragraph 97 bf the report of the Fiscal Commission 
in which they lay down three conditions applicable to all claims to 
protoclion — 

(1) The industry must be one possessing natural advantages such as 

an abundant supply of raw material, cheap power, a sufficient 
supply of labour or a large home market. Such advantages will 
be of different relative importance in different industries, but 
they should all be weighed and their relative importance assessed. 
The successful industries of the world possess certain comparative 
advantages to which they owe their success. No industry which 
does not possess some comparative advantages will be able to 
compete with them on equal terms, and therefore the natural 
advantages posso-ssed by an industry should be analyzed carefully 
in order to ensure as far as possible that no industry is protected 
which will become a permanent burden on the community. 

(2) The industry must be one which, without the help of protection, either 

is not likely to develop at all or is not likely to develop so rapidly 
as is desirable in the interest of the country. 

(3) The industry must be one which will eventually be afile to face 

world competition without protection. 

You have made proposals for high rates of duty, 60 per cent, on wagons, 
33J per cent, on hriduework, 26 per cent, on other structural work and 
33i per cent, on dogspikes, fishbolts and nuts and points and crossings. The 
first point that arises is this. T)o you consider that the protection to the 
manufacture of those articles can be justified in accordance with the prin- 
.Mples laid down by the Fiscal Commission? 

Mr. S. A. gffcinner. —Certainly, 1 think so. 

* Vide Statement II. 
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Frcaident.-— If it is merely a question of raising revenue for whatever 
-purpose, then on the whole is it not necessary that all product* should he 
treated in much the same way? I do not say that all articles should pay 
.precisely the same rate of duty, but if it is merely a question of raising more 
revenue all round then a general all round increase in the tariff is the natural 
way of dealing with it. I take it that the general principle of taxation ii 
always to distribute the burden as fairly as possible in accordance with the 
ability to pay. If therefore all that is sought for is to raise revenue, it is 
not fair to pick out half a dozen articles and throw the whole burden on them. 
If the duties on certain steel products are to he raised ns high as 5(), or 
25 per cent, the object in view must be protection. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — One of the objects in view. 

President .‘^What I am suggesting to you is this, that if there is a quev 
tion of imposing duties ns high as oO, 331 and 25 per cent, on articles which 
cannot in any way be described as articles of luxury, the only possible 
justification must be protection. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — We might say that, when you buy a wagon from 
someone else when you can make one yourself, that is somewhat luxurious. 
If you sit down and watch others doing the work you are surely leading a 
life of luxury. 

Freiident . — The people who are going to pay for these goods are not the 
people who are sitting idly and watching them made. After all, who will 
pay? Is it not primarily merchants and manufacturers in India and ulti- 
mately consumers of all classes? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — If you build up industries here you will have the 
wherewithal to pay a certain amount of duty. You have preferential tariff 
at the present time. What we produce to some extent comes in free and our 
raw materials are taxed. We merely suggest that vice vend should bo tho 
case. Our raw materials should be free and you should tax the finished 
products. • 

President.— I am afraid I must continue to put my suggestion that unless 
the Government of India were satisfied akhat on protective grounds these 
high rates of duty were necessary, their imposition could not bo justified. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — We arc not in a position to find out exactly how 
much protection is necessary. We have only a certain amount of information 
doled out to us by Government. It has been publicly affirmed tliat tho 
difference between our cost and that of the English manufacturers was 60 per 
cent, but whether that is really so we do not know. We say it is dumping. 
If Government says it is not dumping then that is the amount of protection 
that is desired. 

President.— Then it is protection that you are asking for? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner.— \\e are asking for help; help is not necessarily 
protection. We are asking for assistance of some kind. 

President, — ^You definitely ask for a tariff of 60 per cent, on wagons, for 

instance^ A. Skinner.— suggest that a tariff should be put at 60 per 
cent, on wagons. 

President.— I again suggest that you cannot justify that except on 
protective grounds? 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner.— It is a question of revenue. 

President.— 1 have got my doubts. I have already suggea^ to you that 
if it is also a question of raising revenue, the burden should w spread as 
evenly as possible. You cannot pick out two or three itmes and put a high 

***^!£r^*S*^l Skinner.— Yon can differentiate to a very large extent, 50 per 
cent, on "something, 33J on others, and something again will come m free 
There is for instance a duty of SO per cent, on motor cars. 

President.— I expressly excepted luxuries as they are on a different basis. 
So far as I know the duties even on luxuries do not go above 30 per cent,, 
except in the case of wines and spirit*. 
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Mr, 8, A. Shimer.-^We mentioned 50 per* cent, because we were told 
that that was the difference in price. I do not think it will, in the long 
run, be anything like that. 

Prsitdent.-"But that is your specific proposal and what 1 put to you is 
this. Can you justify the imposition of a higher tariff in accordance with 
the principles laid down by the Fiscal Commission? What natural advan- 
tages have you got? 

Mr, 8, A, Skinner.— The natural advantages are Cheap labour in abun« 
dance and a large population which has presumably to be supported by some 
means. 

Preiident.-^he examples the Fiscal Commission gave were abundant 
supply of raw material, cheap power, sufficient supply of labour and a large 
home market. •* 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner. — ^There is cheap labour and tolerably cheap power and 
there is any anfoimt of coal and iron. There are also markets here. The 
manufacture of bridges, wagons, etc., is suitable to Indian labour. 

President. — ^Let us take the raw material first. At present the raw 
material wo are concerned with is steel. The position about steel at present 
is that there is one firm manufacturing steel which expects to increase the 
scale of its operations very shortly to produce something like 400,000 tons 
a year, but that firm has also claimed that unless protection is given it 
cannot go on producing raw material. Therefore any advantage you have 
in respect of raw materials is likely to be prospective rather than actual 
^ at the moment. 

Mr. Roddick. — It is actual at the moment, but it may not remain so. The 
steel is being produced there now. 

President.— It is only two-fifths of the total consumption. Do you mean 
that as soon as the Greater Extensions come into operation you will get aU 
..your steel? 

Mr, 8. A. Skinner.— That was the promise the Tata Company made. 
The amount of steel that is fabricated in India to-day does not represent 
180,000 tons which is their present output. There is steel in the country 
at our doors. If they can convert it into suitable sections to produce our 
taw material we can always buy them at more favourable prices than imported 
■eottons. Kails of course naturally do not require much fabrication but rails- 
of themselves are not the only scope of Tata’s enteri)ri8e. Tata’s spent o 
lot of money in putting up the plate mill and so forth and contemplated 
that plates, etc., would be fabricated here. 

I Mr. Roddick. — Your original question was, is the steel actually here to-day? 

President. — What I said was that Tata’s say that they cannot produce steel 
as cheap to-day as imported steel. On that basis you cannot at present 
say that India possesses a natuml advantage in respect of steel. What they 
do say is that, if they are given protection, they will be able within a 
oomparatively short period of years to produce steel ad cheap as anybody 
else. Therefore I said that if it is claimed that India possesses a natuial 
advantage in respect of steel, it is a prospective rather than an actual 
advantage. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner.— It is a prospective natural advantage i^ you will. 

Mr. Roddick.— As far as we are concerned steel is there for us to manu- 
faoture from. Therefore our firm is justified in asking for protection, because 
we have got steel at our doors. 

President.— It won’t be there very much longer unless they are given 
protection. 

Mr, 8, A, Skinner.— Vie have no knowledge of that. Steel works were 
Imilt ten years ago or more and wo always understood that we nhonld have 
a cheap supply and we have always been able to obtain steel from Tata’s at 
favourable rates. So, so far as we are concerned, we always have naturally 
a cheap supply of steel from them. We understand that tiie position in 
which they are at the moment, whidi doee not enable them to eompete, It 
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due to the pressure brought on them during the war very largely to increase 
their plant when the cost of increasing it was higher than ever, ih was known 
to be— a most uneconomic proposition. They are therefore suffering from a 
disadvantage through spending their money at that time under pressure. 

President. — I understand your position about raw materials row. As 
regards cheap power we have heard a good deal about the uuduly 1 igh i-ost 
of Indian coal. Does that affect the cost of your operation P It is a serioui 
item, I believe. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — It is not a serious item with us becaiisv* it do»vs not 
come to be a very big factor as our electric power is advantageous. 

President. — Have you got your own electric power? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — None at Garden Reach. When we stiu'ted tliese 
wagon works we were using coal. In the 20 years (bat Imve elu|)sed tlw 
Calcutta Electric Supply Corporation have begun to generate electricity and 
their modern improvenuaits do not make the cost of power anything nioie to 
us than when we started. The Calcutta Electric Supj)ly (’orporatiDii neutra. 
lizes the cost of coal. If wo extend our works or if we have to go into 
new works (as the Heugal Nagpur Railway want our land) the fact that 
we cun get cheap power from the Electric Supply Corporation neutruliztH 
the cost of coal in our own boilers which cost us luore. 

President. — Do you consider the rale at which the Electric Supply l'oipo« 
ration can supply j)ower is a favourable rate? 

Mr. iS. .1. Skinnrr . — In our case by using their powt'r it will neiiirnlize * 
our extra cost of coal. 

President . — What 1 am getting at is whether you have an advantage in 
respect of cheap power? 

Mr. S. ,1. Skinner. —We are not at a disad vantage as regards j)Ower. 

President. — It has uet'u suggest»*<l to ha l^v ut least one representative 
that taking into account the (jnality of coal it is otherwise. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — There is no iuut«j|*ial disadvantage in respect of fuel 
as compared with England. 

President. — As regards a snlhcieut supply of luhour the ouIn pfiint tlwfr 
arise.s I think is wl»ether there is a sulVicient supply of properly trained laftena* 

Mr. S. .1. Skinner, — We have labour whicli < an he properly traintx^' 
This is more oi’ less reganhul in England as semi-skilled work and the 
natural kind of work to train Indian luhour from the agricultural basis h) a 
higher degree of mechanical skill. Tliat is tlie class <»f work on whicli you 
cau build up. 

Mr. H. K. Skinner. — It is not at all beyond the scope and capability of 
the average Indian skilled workmen. Iiulian labour may ho called sejiii- 
skilled. 

I*risidenf . — What lias been your experieiue in your works ahoul (he 
possibility of training tlio Indian luhour for really skilled w'f*rk? 

Mr. Iluddick. — lo what jiitch? 

President. — Take wagons, bridge work and other sinictural work. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — We have, been put to great disad vantage in that in 
view of intermittent work. We had to sell our output to Municipalities anti 
on several occasirais we have liud to go without orders ff>r years. Naturally we 
had to dispense with our labour and start afresh as soon as vi'e get orders. 
Before the war for two or three yeara we had large orders to enable ua to 
go on at full capacity. Then for two or three years we had hardly any 
orders. Our beet workmen said “It is not good enough for ua, we want 
continuous work ” and they went elsewhere— to the railway workshops for 
example. 

President. — In these circumstances you have had a gcKjd deal of experience 
in training workmen. What is the result of that experience? Are you 
satisfied that Indians can be trained to do most of the work in oonneotion 
with wagons and structural steel generally? 

VOL. n. 
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Mr. S. A. Skinner.— Certainly. Under caJ’eful supervision such as ^he^ 
get at Hoi||e and elsewhere, they are quite efficient at learning the work. 

Fremleni.— Lei us go on to tho second condition — the industry must be 
one whieli without help of protection either is not likely to develop at all 
or is not likely to develop so rapidly as is desirable in the interest of the 
country. I gathered from your written statement that at present the com- 
petition is so severe that you fear you nmy not be able to go on at all 
without help of some kind. 

Mr. H. d. Skinner.— the present position is that Government are placing 
no orders. They have not placed any orders with us for the last two or 
three years. 

Freeidcnf . — That is in regard to wagons, 

aIt. S. a. Skinner, — Yes. ^ 


President . — What about bridgework? 

Mr. S. A, Skinnfr.—OtderH for bridgework have been much less than 
pre-war. 

PrcHident. tor structural work is Government as important a customer 
as it 18 in the case of bridge work? 


, Skinner. No. Not quite so much. The construction of publio 

huil( nigs has been fairly steady but this is relatively small as compared to 
construction of industrial buildings, houses and mills. 

/VfM/dc/if.~Then for building aiul structural work you arc more depen- 
dent on private orders. What has been your recent experience as regards 
that? Do you find it more difficult to get orders from private customers? 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner,— Ai the present time there is a slump of course. 

President.— l)o you mean to say that there are fewer orders or that you 
get a smaller share? 


Mr. S. A. Skirmer.—l m^eant that we arc not getting as much at the 
oresent time. Until quite recently we have generally had a Jute mill on our 
books. Since long before the war that has been a sort of a stand-by iob 
Peoplf* are not doing much at the moment. ^ ^ 


''‘'''"•'•'Iv «s roRttnl. strucfural work 
18 due to lack of orders, it is one that cannot be cured by protection? 

Mr. Roddick . — At the moment. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. Our groat trouble is that Government control all the 
transport authorities, e.g., the Kailway, Irrigation autho- 
nties ^d p^ple of that sort are very large consumers of strui'tural work. 
There is a strong prejudice in favour of sending all that work Home. 

PfMidcnl.— I thought I li«d cleared up that point, that aa regards atruc- 
oustomera^ Gwoniiucnt button private 

the w';gL'^anfbridgM.’^"‘ ** ^ 

i "f structural work. What 

i J ?» '• '* d'fli'-o'ty »fisM from the fact that private firms 

am not placing order, just now it is not ohvioiis how protoetion <!an help 

-.11 "I' We “ot o».y that thev are not placing orders at 

■ U. There are considerable orders coining from different firms. 

j»ii^a?d‘*JIll;'7hr.i lli'‘''u‘"'^ U9 that. In answer to a .piestion put by me 
Ipu said that the difficulty arose because orders were bein" placed for smaller 

told?* ““i! % Ig^eeZ t 

that that difficulty cannot be cured by protection. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner.— \Ye claim protection on Government orders. 

President.— 1 am still on the question of structural work. 

sti^nrfl wirk!''"""'""® proteoUon cm other . 
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President . — You ask for 2o per cent. That is an appreciable protec*tion. 
There is not really very much to justify that. • 

Mr. S. A. Skinner . — I believe 25 per cent, protection is connniin in other 
oountries. 


President . — The instructiona to the Tariff Hoard hardly ptriuit us to 
justify protection by an argument of that kind. We must he ^uiilc<l largely 
by the recommendations of the Fiscal Comnmsion. If it is proposed to put 
a 25 per cent, duty on other structural work the argument that it is in 
force in other countries is not suilicient. 

Mr. S. A. inner.— You have already got 10 per cent, on imported steel 
and only 2^ per cent, on some machinery and none on others. 

President . — We had better confine ouisclv»*s to the point raised, ^ou 
have not said anything about this in ^\our reprrsentation. 

Mr. S. A. Skinnrr.^We did not suggest that a diity of 25 per eeiit. 
fihould be put on other structural w<nk solely witli a view to protecting the 
industry. 

Mr. H. E. Skiuncr.~.Kt the present imanent there happens to he no 
call for struetural work of this kind at least in ('alcutta. If there is a 
demand wo might get competition from outside tirms and so we reipnre 
something between 20 to 25 per cent, protection. 

Mr. S. A. NkiMurr. --Government has injured us in this way. They have 
published broadcast that they purchase 95 per cent, of their ma^terials at 
Home because it is cheaper and better, and conseipiently everyboily says 
“ wo have always boon buying stuff from you before but if Government says 
that it is cheaper to buy at Home wc shall also do the same. We naturally 
try to do everything as <*Iioap and good as possible Init wc do not get 


/Vc.si</r/if. — The third condition laid <lown hy tlic Fis<-al Commission is 
that the industry must be one which will eveytunlly bo able to face world 
competition witliout protwtion. How doe!» that apply to those ihinga- 
wagons, bridgewojk and other structural ygork? 

Mr S 1 Skinner— ^V(^ have faced world competition of a kind withmii 
protection fo'r the last hundred yeara-lH20-1920, but in tlic present circura- 
fitances w'o cannot face it. 

President.— Ut ms taVfl wagons. Wliat pm-isclv is vour positinn as re- 
gards wagons? You aay that if n 50 per cent, duty is put on, you will 
eventually be able to face world competition. 

Mr. fi. .'1. Skinnrr.—\\e did fa< e competition before the war. 

President —That is to say vou were tendering on equal teruis with the 
British manufacturers before the war and obtained orders wtucli gave you a 


d Skinner . — I do not know wbat they were tendering tor but we 
did" get orders and gave satisfaction. We also made a luargin of jirofiU 
Our theory is that as we got busy and began to make a diffcrenco m t^ 
market the home makers took fright and said that they should put a eton 
to it They still control certain essential parts of a wagon such us "heeft 
^d axles, etc. Possibly you might say " you ran gel y.ur wheels inj 
axles from .\merica." Under the present ronditums that lire prevail^ 
Go^rnment say that our price ia 60 per cent highc. We have no rneana 
of verifying but we are inclined to think that it is a ease <d 
walSon is that if Government say it is W per cent, higher, we ha^ no 
means of testing what it is and of knowing whether I*'''™ J* 

normal During^theae abnormal conditions wc consider we shf'uld have aoM 
“otoStion to enable the industry to .arry on until we arc able to fa.* work 


conwetihom^ _Yes. But still there remains the i|UCTtioii whether in the 
ease of wagons the tariff duty is the best way of securing the object in view. 

Mr S 4 Skinner We have put an alternative suggestion that a cettoin 

por'ln of Gov™„t ahonld be allocated to lnd.,--‘ guaranteed 

4 F ^ 
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Government orders at competitive Indian prices.’’ We regard the tariff aa* 
one of the^meaiiH of enforcing the guarantee. 

President , — Assiiining that the customs duty had to be paid by all im- 
porters alike, whether Government or not, it would of course have this 
advantage tliat it would affect equally the Company railways as well as 
Government railways, whereas a guarantee of oraers would come only from 
the Government Railways. 1 do not think the contracts between Govern- 
ment and the Railway companies would enable Government to require them 
to place certain orders in India. 

A/r. H. A. ^SIAnnrr . — We are of opinion that Government have sufficient 
interest and control over most of the State Railways to cover a point like 
that. 

Preside nf.—Tiioy have full control in such matters over the State Rail- 
ways, but not over the Company-managed railways. 

A/r. N. A. Skihtter . — They have considerable iufliient’e on the East Indian 
Railway. 

Pr(‘Hi(}rn(.—()n tlu^ expiry of the present contract of course tlie East 
Indian Railway c<»nuN folly under Government control. It is only a ({uestiou 
as to what power Government possess under their eontracts w ith the Company- 
managtul railways. I'nless it is covered by some clause in the conlract it 
does not seem possible for (lovcnmumt to coerce tl»em about the placing of 
orders. After all tlu' Girectors ol the Railway companies have to consider 
first the interests of ilieir shareholders. 

.\fr, S. A. Ski}nu’r . — (Sovernment themselves are the biggest shareholders. 

PrcHidant . — If GovernmenI has got no jmwer under the contract it is 
impossible for them to dietato. 

Mr, S. .E Skinner . — I do not know anything about the powers of Govern- 
ment. 

Prrsidrnf.—WUni I really wnuit to get at is this. It would not he 
possible for the Hoard tf» put forward proposals for higher rates of duty, as 
you Hiiggost-, oil wagons, Ijridgewwk, etc., unless they can be justified in 
aecordiiuce with the principles laid down hv the Fi.scal t'ommisMon. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. --Wo want our local industries to be fostered. Wliether 
it is doiu* by ummuis of protection or in unotbor way it i.s iinmatcrial .so far 
W'o are <-oiicei-ned. 'I’lie present position is that wo have iiad no orders for 
two years and there is no possibility of getting any orders. It is no go<xl 
fostering an industry for two or tlm'e years and then shutting it down. The 
shareholders got angry. 

President . — As legardsi wagons I understand that you consider that tho 
prico of the Hritish firm which contracted for 3<X) wagons last year was a 
dumping priw? 

A/r. S. A. .S/.amcr,—Yes. 

President. -At will not ho possible to-day to go fidly .into the question 
of these wagon costs that you have given ns: that w'ill have to bo done boiiic 
other day and it is (jrily the general position that I want to take up. Apart 
from (lumping do you consider that the British manufacturer at the pre.sent 
time can tender for wagons at a lower price than you, and still make a 
profit? 

Mr. S, .{. Skinner . — The British manufacturer at the present time, so far 
as our information goes, is in the hands of a very large corporation handling 
considerable sums of money. They can make their own cost and wTite down 
any price they like and they can afford to do that for two or three years 
and there may be nothing much left to us at that time, and then thev will be 
In the same position os before. 

Prflflidcii/. — Go you consider that tho difference between the British price 
and the Tndimi ])rice is entirelv explained by dumping or do you think there 
18 some margin at present in tavonr of the British manufacturer? 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner.— He has very great reserves and therefore quotes that 
price. It is a question whether he loses more in taking that order or by 
ihuttmg his work down. ^ 
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Mr. H. E. Skinner . — think it is not possible for the Briysh rnanu* 
lacturer to quote a lower price for the same article delivered exactly under 
ihe seme conditions as we do here ready for work. 

President. — You do not think that the British mamifacturer can tjuote 
1 lower price than yourselves under the same conditions? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner . — Under normal conditions \ve have always held our 
own and there is no reason to suppose that wc shall not do it in future. The 
present conditions are very abnormal. 

President. — Take bridgework. Do you consider that tliere is dumping in 
the case of bridgework? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — Only on big contracts of any magnitude. 

President. — Do you (‘oiisidor tliat there is a icrtaiu amount of duui]uug 
in the case of bridgework? 

Mr. S. .'1. Skinner. — Uortainly. There is always a <‘crtain aiutamt of 
dumping in business of course. 

Mr. ll. K. Skinner . — The present price is a dumping price which is 
intended to keej) away uueniplovmciit in (Ireat Britain and to kei^)) their 
works going. In the hig coni rads last ytsn* or this yi-ar there was no 
margin of prolit. fii fad Directors 'd‘ c<»uipauies have said s«) in tludr 
speeches. 

Prcxidcnt. — There has been several references to this in the ueuspapevs. 

Mr. S. .1. Skinner. — Jn many cases firms will be in a situation like this; 
If they have n contract for tens "f material wliich co.st, IIk'Hi say T20 

a ton, next year it may be wortli only Co a ton. In making up an estimate 
for doing any |.»aiiicular work tluw would i»e quite justitlcd in writing down 
any price fioiii I'o to ;C20 for doing tbat particular work, t’o'^t is a very 
elastic term. 

President. — Were you in a position to coinjtcte with the British inuirj- 
facturcr for bridgework in pre-war limes? 

Mr. S. .1. Skinner. — Gov<*nina‘nt gave nsework and ke]»t ns fully employed. 
There was an occasion when we took up bridgework at ft ])er 'eiil. below 
the imported cost. 

Prcfiidott . — riicre is only one more in.ini. Ts it possible, to give in the 
case of each article, wagons, bridgework, «)tlier strnctnrnl W(»rk, dc.. tlm 
proportion wbicli the co.st <d' the steel l)ears to the cost of tin* linished 
product? » 

Mr. S. A. Skinner . — \Ve have giv«*n you the total; yon want this in 
detail. 

President. — Yon have, made four spodfic jn-opo'^als. If you could give us 
for each item the proportion of the (‘ost of steel bears t<) the finislud pr<Mln(*t 
it would be very useful. 

Mr. H. E. Skinner.— The British bridKC-engiiu‘er gets paid against 
shipping documents. We got our steel from Tata's for which we pay. 
The Indian manufacturer who imports steel dcavs not get paid against sliippin^ 
documents, but has to wait for about eight months before ho can get hii 
money bac,k. There is also the difliculiy about llie exchange problem. So 
we are not on equal terms with him. 

President. — Tim exchange may be fur (»r ugaiubt you. 

Mr. Roddick. — What about the liability that arises? 

Mr. S. .I. Skinner . — He has powerful organisations behind him wliieh 
enable him to refuse onerous clauses sudi as testing of materials, penalty 
lor late delivery, etc. He dictates terms at Home on which he will liava 
his materials twted and he will never pay for late delivery. 

President.— Vve will make a note of these pointe and when the Railway 
people come we shall examine them on these points. 

• Mr. Ginwala.— In your letter of 14th September you lay down three con- 
<]ition8 -which must be complied with before anything further is done in 
floimeoiion with protection: * 
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(1) You say that it is essential that any tariff imposed by the Central 
Government must be collected from all importers whether private or Govern, 
mont. No exceptions may be tolerated. 

Is that a general proposition or did you make it merely with reference in’ 
steel? 

Ur, lioddick. — That is a general proposition to bring you down to quote 

on equal terms. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What are your reasons for it? 

Boddlck. — ^The main reason is that if everybody quotes on a rupee 
tender you can see exactly where you stand. If it is left to numerous 
indenting officers to make this comparison it is bound to raise a doubt. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Here the comparison refers to the*tarifiF. 

Mr. Iioddi(;h:’'-Yes. Tariff is one of the most important things. 

Mr. GinwaJa. — It is all laid down in the Store Purchase rules. 

Mr. Boddich. — Put it is human nature not to take more trouble than 
is necessary. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Do you realize that the “suggestion is a far more serious- 
than it appears at first sight? 

Mr. Uaddiek. — As regards the ramifications of Government in the matter 
of finance I do not know. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Yon know that the Local Governments also purchase 
stores. If you made Local Governments actually pay they will pay to the 
Central Government and there is no means by which they can get back what 
they have paid from the Government of India. 

Mr. Boddich.— Why should Lo(“al Governments be subsidised? 

ilfr. Ginwala. — Tliey import say 100,000 tons of stores. They do not pay 
any customs. Under your arrangements Local Governments will have to 
pay 10 per cent, on these stores which will go into the coffers of the Govern- 
ment of India and once they go there they remain there. Can you suggest 
any solution? ‘ ^ 

Ur. Boddkk.—l cannot suggest any solution except that everybody 
should be treated on equal termed 

Mr. (S'. A, fihinncr . — Perhaps you could arrange some system of 
rebate ? 

Mr. Ginwala. — But you know how reluctant the Government of India 
is about rebates. What is your other reason for this. What are the kinds 
of things they do not take into consideration? 

Mr. BoddUk. — ^They make a comparison of the prices. It may be per- 
fectly justified but we do not know the details as to how they do it. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Are you able to shmjf that even if conditions in India aro 
more favourable they prefer importation? 

Mr. BodiUek. — The tender is not always based on the price. Any one 
reading the Store Purchase rules can see at a glance that there is a bias 
for placing orders at Home on the part of both the Government of India and 
the India Office. 

Mr. (rinnnlo. — Do you mean to say that even if your- manufactured 
article was as good and the price as favourable to the Government even 
then they would plaice orders at Home. 

Mr. Boddich.— I do not say that Government are treating us unfairly: 

I merely say that these orders are placed at Home for the reason that the’ 
law has been so framed that the various purchasing officers find it easier to 
place orders in England as they are relieved of responsibility. 

Mr. Mather.— There is an inspecting organisation in Oalcutta. 

Mr. Boddick.— Certainly, this has not yet been made full use of. 

Mr. 8. A. 8hinner.—li you study the working of the rules you can sew 
that every possible hindrance is put in the way of the local manufacturers. 
We oome across all sorts of obstacles. « 



Mr, Ginwala,--Yon merely explain it by the fact that there is greater 
inconvenience here from their point of view. • 

Mr. 'Roddick.— I am offering no explanation but that is a fact. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner.— We are merely making statements. Perhaps this 
has not occurred to the Government of India or to the various persons 
concerned. 

Mr. Ginwaln. — ^Then you insist that so far as the tariff is concornod, duties 
should actually be paid at the Customs office by all importers whether 
Government or private.® 

Mr. Roddick. — As the Inchcape Committeo points out, railways should not 
be subsidised, but the non-payment of duty is a direct subsidy. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as the steel products are concerned, do you suggest 
that they must purchase all the steel products in this country even if they 
are not manufactured here? 

Mr. Roddick. — Certainly. You can advertise and call for tejiders any- 
where in tlie w’orld and give people ample opportunities to tender if you have 
got an efficient inspection department in India. 

2lfr. Ginwala. — Suppose India does not manufacture a particular article 
would you still purchase it iu India although Government has not got 
any opportunities of watching its manufactnre as in Knglnnd® 

President. — When an article is not produced in India at all I see no 
advantage in calling for rupee tenders for such an article. 

Mr. Roddick. — Wo want to avoid the douht. If a thing cannot he manu- 
factured in India let the ordinary' commercial people say whether they will 
manufacture the article. 1 do not want any Government officer to say that 
a certain article cannot be manufactured here. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You suggest that all the purchasing must he done hero 
in rupees. My point is tliat th«ro are certain^artieles whicli are not manu- 
facture<l in this country. I take it you mean that those articles which 
can bo manufactured in this co intr.v shoidd he tendered for. 

Mr. Roddick. — No, everything. The more you purchase in tins country 
the greater the tendency will be to maniifacturo in this country. It would 
not cost you more to purchase here. 

Mr, Ginirnfa . — You give also, as another reason, that this would in some 
way cut the enormous Government stocks. Is it a great advantage? 

Mr, JI, E. Skinner, -^ow have got a largo organisation for inspection at 
Home: this c'osts you a good deal. You can save all the charges on this 
account. You have all the shipping inspection done by private agency instead 
of by Government agency. 

Mr. Mather. — The piircha.sor would naturally claim control of the inspec- 
tion. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner.— He could take the goods or reject them. 

Mr. Mather.— Bni in the case of. for example, a large electric motor it 
18 far more satisfactory to inspect it when it is being assembled. 

Mr. Roddick.— The Home In-spection department would inspect that and 
would not allow it to he shipped unless there i.s a certificate from th# 
Inspection Department at Hon>e. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — can test most goods when finished quite ade- 
quately. When you have got a motor finishe<l it is quiu? a simple matter for 
the Electrical Engineer to test it. 

Mr. Ginwala.— In any case there would not be the same facilities of 
inspection during manufacture. 

Mr. Roddick.— ISo. Yon probably would have to have an Inspection 
Department. • 

3fr. Ginwala.— Don't vou admit that when an article is finished it is more 
difficult to ascertain whether it is of the kind required than if it was inspect- 
% od while it was being manufactured F 
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Mr. Boddick.—l do not see it. If any ^nanufacturer wants to hoodwink 
the inspeotifir it will he done. That is not. the policy of the manufacturers. 
.Whether the inspector is there or not the article is just as good. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Yon may perhaps put it this way—the rules'of inspection 
are more elaborate than they should be in your opinion. 

Mr. iioddiclc.— Absolutely. More goods are bought on reputation than 
on inspection. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Do the railways have a large stock of stores? 

Mr. Ttoddick.-YoB. 

Mr. Oiniraln . — If they do not keep a largo stock of stores? 

Mr. Itoddick . — Then we will have to keep a large stock for them. 

Mr. Ginwala . — But it would not necessarily be Reaper if you keep a 
stock and the railways do not. 

Mr. lloddick . — We turn those stores over every two or three months but 
the railways are keeping them for years. In two years we have a thousand 
customers. You only lock up money by keeping stores for a long time. 

Mr. Ginwala . — What will your turnover average? 

Mr. lloddick . — Our turnover will average four or five months but there 
are items in the railway stores which have been 20 years in their stores. 

Mr. (tinu'nia . — When you refer to cost of production you maintain that, in 
view of competition in India and abroad, you cannot comply with the request 
for the supply of full information but you offer to give all the figures the 
Board may lauiire in camera. It is a very difficult question ns 3*ou know. 
In your cost of production you deal with (lumping, hut it is very difficult to 
establish that there is dumping if you require the figures to be kept confi- 
dential. It is far more difficult to convimeo the country that there is 
dumping. 

Mr. lloddick. — tlndoubtedly. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Therefore it is to your advantage to let the country know 
what is happening. I am putting it from your point of view. If your case 
is that a certain article, such a.s a wagon, requires protection mainly on the 
ground of dumping, you must satisfy the p«*oj>le who hav«‘ got to find the 
money and the legislature which has to consider the whole tiling. How do 
you think tlie legislature ean understand it unless you make these figures 
public? The Tariff Board is not the authority which finds the money. 

Mr. lloddick . — Is it conceivable that in any big country in the world 
whether in America or anywhere else, you expect that manufacturers can and 
will lay all their cards on the table before the Tariff Board? 

Mr. Ginwala . — ^The Tariff Commission’s work there is much simpler than 
our’s. They have got a nuniW of firms engaged in the san e business and 
they, strike an average cost of production. What are we to do here. Take 
the case of the wagon industry: here there are only tliree firms doing 
business. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner.— Are you speaking specially of wagons? 

Mr. Ginwala. — No. Take bridgework for instance. There are a number 
of firms doing bridgework. We can say this is the position, but need not 
mention the names of all the firms. 

Mr. Roddick.— It is not in the interest of anybody, least of all in the 
case of industrial concerns, to allow their place to be shut up. 

Mr. Ginmla.—My point is that supposing you are even able to satisfy 
us on the question of dumping, we have got to put the pse in such a way 
that the people who have got to find the money are satisfied. 

Mr. Skinner.— If as a result of this enquiry you find that the cost of a 
wagon is so much, you can give them details of cost and say where it 
emanated from. « 

President.— There are only two possible sources. After all the figures d 
Messrs. Burn and Company and those of the Standard Wagon Company are 
identkml. 
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Mr. 11. E. Skinner. — What about the cable price from London P 
Mr. 8. A. Skinner. --Yon can get over the difficulty by havfair a renort 
from such an offiwr as the Controller of Inspection who can sav that^he 
made enquiries and believed them to be as follows. 

Pre^enf .— At any rate as regards cost of materials in the wagon, I do not 
think there is anything particularly confidential in it, as regards the price I 
quoted to you by your London office. There at any rate we make some 
progress. As regards your labour charges and so on I have not fully examin- 
ed all your statements. My question was intended to ascertain what is 
covered by the various heads and we aro not in a position to sav that wo 
got both what your overhead charges were. If you give your figures 
publicly we shall have done a great part of our work. 

« There is no objection to putting this before the 

Railway Board. 


Mr. Oinirah(.~Thh has inching to do with the Bnilwny Board. If tho 
question came before the Assembly, as a member of tho Assembly I can tell 
you that r slioulil find myself in great difficulty, even if I was myself satisfied, 
to establish the case of dumping without putting all the cards on the table.' 
It would involve a very large amount of money which has to l>e found 
somehow, and in order to get that money the whole case has to he put 
before the people who arc to find the money. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner . — The figures we furnish arc alway.s unintelligible as 
far as the public are ooncerned. You (‘an (‘asily got a (lovcrninont audibir 
down to go tbrougb these material figure.^. 

ilfr. (rinirnhi . — That will only give us the total cost of production, 

Mr. S. A. Skinner . — Figures for materials and labour only go a long way 
as yon sngge.st to establish dumping and we have no objection to having that 
published. 

Mr. GinwaJa . — You liave got two sets of figures one for co.st of materials 
which must he the same to you as to the Tlritish manufacturer and the 
other t.lio cost of Iccal m:ii«*rial ;ind hfiumr. If tlnur r;iw nmtcrinls alone 
cost them £170 and they s(>ll wagons here at £180 you may well agree they 
were selling below their cost of production. 

Mr. TT. K. Shtnnrr . — Some firms put those ns overhead charges. 

Mr. Ginunhi . — T suggest to you wlictlier you would not agree to this 
■being done. 

Mr. S. .4. Skinner . — Wo .shall cou.sider it before the next meeting. It is 
to he observed that although these were onr actual Umdered figures, wo 
signified our willingness to doing the thing without ajiy profits. If wo put 
pp the figures without any profits that strengthens our case. 

Mr. Ginirnla . — Is it your rave that even so you cannot compete against 
the British manufaeturer? 


Mr. S. A. Skinner, — The materials and labour show that we eould not 
compete. That instance was the worst on record in the history of wagon 
building. Wc have given a later one where the difference is much less. 

President. — I don’t see how you can do that because it is on this tender 
of October 1922 that the whole of your evidence is based. Moreover you 
w’ant per cent, protection in wagons. W) it is better that this particular 
instance “should be made public. 

Mr. Boddick.—Yhe question of 50 per cent, has been broadcasted every- 
where. 

Mr. Oinwaln.—YonT later figures are slightly lower. 


Mr. Boddick.—Yee. 

Mr. Gtntwila.— That is chiefly becense there is a drop in the cost of 
raw materials. You can just think over and see how you can help us in 
this matter. 

Mr. Skinner.— We talked about it all this morning but could oome to 
no 0 oiudiiaio&> 
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Mr. C'fnioo/a.— Taking the general question of protection of steel hovr 
will it affectcyou if steel as a whole is protected P Do you consider that thr 
steel industry in this country is of sufficient importance to be protected at 
any cost from the national point of view? 

Mr. Roddick. — Certainly, we consider that it should be supported at any 
cost, that appears at all likely to be the true cost. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Suppose we find that in order to enable the local steel 
industry to compete it must receive a certain amount of protection would' 
you agree to such a protection purely on national grounds? 

Mr. S. A. 6'A:irtner.— Certainly. Under the present abnormal conditions 
they should certainly be helped. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I should like you to give some congrete figures the next 
time we meet. What I want you to do is this. You have told us in these 
confidential reports that you build a considerable number of wagons. You 
should work out the cost of a typical wagon corresponding to the type 
of wagon you have taken here and the pre-war price at whi(?h it was sold 
and show how it compares with the British wagon on the same date. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — We do not know the British price. You may get 
it from th€» Railway Board. We shall of course give you our price.* 

Mr. (rinwala . — As regards other manufactures I should like you to take 
a typical article, say a bridge and compare your price with the British* 
price. 

Mr. Roddick. — We have already given you details on page 6 of our 
letter. 

Mr. (rinieala.— That simply gives the lump price. You have got to 
amplify it. 

Mr. Roddick.— We have given you cost of material, labour charges, 
etc. 

Mr. Ginwida. — Are you dealing with one particular bridge. 

Mr. Roddick. — We have dealt with one definite bridge, the Sone bri<!ge. 

Mr. Ginw<da.— Yon have given us** the cost per cwt. 

Mr. Roddick. — That is how wo quote for that class of work. We average 
them all and quote so much a cwt. 

President. — Is it llm total cost of the l>ridge that you want to get at? 

Mr. Ginnuda . — Here wc have taken the wagon and you say tliere is so 
much difforenco l)etween your price and the British price. You nay do the 
same as regards a bridge. That will give us an idea rtf uliat it is. 

Mr. Roddick.— Iw this particular instume it was a big bridge numbering 
93 spans, W^e eould not give delivery at tl\o time nr.tl we did not quote for 
the eoinplete bridge. Wo understood that the tender that secured the order 
was calculated at Bs. 284 a ton, and our ‘tender worked out at Hs. 390 a ton. 

Mr. Mather, — What is the date of it? 

Mr. Roddick.— V2i]\ Septomlier Inst year. 

Mr. Ginwahi. — ft is very hard to understand how this difference arose. 

Mr. Roddick. — We merely state the fact. That is the price we quoted. 

Mr. Ginicala.—ls this an all-round figure that you have tak#n? 

Mr. Roddick. — Average fignre. 

Mr, (Viniiyilrt.—Supposing you w'ere buying bridge materials in England,, 
will they quote for different materials? 

Mr. Roddick.— Yes. 


Mr. UinuHilo. — Tn England as you say they will not quote you an all- 
round price, they will quote according to sections. If you give us the actual 



Vide Statement No.^ Ill (A). 
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Mr, Boddiek, — ^You want me to substantiate that figure Rs. 9-12 a cwt» 
1 shall do it.* • 

Mr. Kale , — ^What do you mean by trade expense? 

Mr. Boddicfe.— Overhead charges. 

President . — Can you give us a list of what exactly it covers? 

Mr. Roddick . — Establishment, repairs to buildings, tools, designs, depre« 
tiiation, power and light, maintenance, storage charges, rent and tuxes, 
catalogue and advertising, travelling expense, correspondence. 

Mr. Kale . — You have shown trade expenses twice. 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner . — We place a lump sum of one lakh. Wo divide that 
somehow or other allocating some for labour and some for material. We 
have to show that as percentages on labour and material, say 25 per cent, 
on material and 75 per cent, on labour or rice versd. Wo could if we liked 
show all on labour or on material but this is a matter of opinion as to how 
it is done. We show a part on mat<yial and part on labour. 

Mr. Ginivala . — You can show where the disadvantage comes in. Von 
can take a typical bridge and say that it cost you so mucli per ion. TImn 
you can take the detailed prices of the British manufacturer and compare 
as you do in the case of the wagon. You have given us a figure for materials. 
But I want you to give it in the case of each material. 

Mr. Iloddick . — Suppose we buy channels from Home we only get the 
rate per cwt. 

ilfr. Gtnwala . — You keep your works cost in tho case of any bridge, for 
example that you have actually constructed. Have you any ohjectioii to 
giving us your works costPt 

Mr. Iioddick.—}i one, whatever. 

Mr. GinuHila.—li'hixt will enable u.s to .see how commercially it works. 
They might easily sa^ that your metiuMl fs not as correct as theirs and 
therefore your cost of production is high. W(mld you give us that? Theii 
yon will add your other charges doprecifftion. 

Mr. S. d. »S'lt/aner.— It all conies umlor trade expense.s. 

Mr. Ginwdla . — ^The particular articles in which yon are interested leaving 
aside the smaller articles are wagon, bridge work and other structnrni work. 
These are the main things, 

Mr. S. d. Skinner. — .Mechanical engineering of course is a very important 
work. We have not gone so fully into that in our letter. It is an old 
work of ours. 

Mr. (rinv'fdu . — Judging Iw the steel used the me( hanical work is the 
smallest. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner . — In that stateiuent we have dealt with steei only 
and so w'e have not toucliod on this branch of our work. 

Mr. Ginwala . — It is bigger perhaps judging from the turn-over. You arc 
not asking for any special protection at all in respect «)f this? 

Mr. Roddick.— ¥ish\)oHH. nuts and other things arc made in the meclm- 
nical shop. We have asked f*>r -TH per <*ent. protection <mi that. We have 
suggested that you should curtail (iovernment workshops. 

Mr. Ginimla.— Tho main items of your inecdiaiiical workshop are dog- 
spikes, fishWts, etc. You suggest that you must get whatever protwtion 
steel gets in so far as yon use that us your raw material. In addition to 
that you say that you are at a <-erlain disadvantage in comparison with 
the British manufacturer and you go on to suggest this additional tariff. 
You put it mainly to revenue hut there is more in it. 

Mr. S. A, Sitinner.— Partly revenuo and partly subsidy to Tata’s. 


* Vide Statement III (B). 
t Vide Statement No. Ill (0 A D). 
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Mr. Ginwala.— At the same time it is protection to your works. learing 
Aside for tha- moment the question of finding the money for the steel 
industry what do you suggest that your own manufactures require P 

Mr. >y. A. Skinner . — ^Anything up to 50 per cent, according to class of 
work. 

Mr. Itoddkk , — You are going to collect this tariff on the total imports. 
The uctual amount manufactured in the country is Nothing like the total 
import, the balance goes to meet the subsidy. 

Mr. Gin widu —Apart from that 1 understand you to say that at any rate 
in these tfiree or four articles you are at a disadvantage compared with the 
British manufacturer and that you cannot face world competition under 
the present conditions. From that point of view whiit protection do you 
askr^ 

Mr. lloddi(k. -^\\e have alluded to it in our letter. 

Mr. Ginwala . — You have got to show that this is the protection that you 
need. 

Mr. Hoddk'k. — Wc have given that, in the wagon lender. 

Mr. (Jinmda. — But what about the bridge? 

.Ur. Jloddirk.-AVe liave given you an example. 

Mr. Ginwiild. — OUkm’ structural work. It is very difficult to know how 
much steel there is in Unit. 

Mr. Itnddirk.- Wv shall give you two more examples of other structural 
work. 

Mr. GinvMiltt.- l will just show you what the difficulty is in this. The 
figures given in the Customs return are for beams, jiiliars, girders and bridge- 
work, They vary of course. It includes iron and steel. The imports — 
for were 78,0(X) tons, 

for 1921-22 wore' 58,000 tons, 
for 1922-28 wore G(5,(KX) tons. 

Those figures exclude the railway demand. Unless wo have got the exact 
figures for the kind of article for whiidi you want protection it is very 
difficult for us to ascertain what it Is going to cost the country as a whole. 
It is no good protecting articles which are not inunufacturod in this 
country. 

Mr. Roddick . — 'riiut means that your customs returns will have to be 
revised. 

Mr. Ginwfda. — Can you give us any idea what amount of structural steel 
is actually imported and used in this country? 

Mr. Roddick . — I tried to find it but could not get it. 

Mr, S. A. Skinner. — Is it inanufactnrpd or raw? 

Mr. Mather. — Some of it may bo manufactured and some fabricated. 

Mr, S. .4. Skinner. — We cannot do it. Perhaps the Customs people can. 

Mr. GinwnUi . — The point is this: the country must manufacture a reason- 
able proportion of the requirements of the country before you tax the whole 
of the import. 

President. — Wliat Mr. Ginwala says in this. Suppose the consumption 
of the country is 100,000 and the production is 1,000. It is not reasonable 
io lax the extra 99,000 to benefit the 1,000. 

Mr. Roddick. — Why not follow the conditions laid down by the Fiscal 
Commission P 

Mr. Ginwala.— \Ve cannot tax the extra 99,000 for the sake of the 1,000. 

Mr. Roddick. — We do not know how long this protection will last. 

Mr. Gintoolu.— If you cannot give ns the exact figures, of course, we Imve 
asked the Engineering Association for them and they will he able to give ns. 
We know Tata’s production and we know what l^e country’s requirements 
Are more or less. Then you can give us y^ur figures of fabricated steel. 



If joa are satisfied that even 20 per cent, of this can be manufactured im , 
this country it may be considered a fair proportion. 

Mr, 8, A; Skinner, — Burn & Co. has given 20,000; ours is 24,000. 

Mr, Ginwala, — ^That is not all structural. 

Mr. Jioddick. — Wagon is structural work. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But wagons come under some other category. 10, (HK) tons 
are your requirements for structural work. Dtx's it also include mecliatiical 
works, which use steel? 

Mr. Roddick. — Bridgework and ordinary structural work amounl.s to 
16,000. 

Mr. Ginicala. — Besides Burn it C’o. and Jes.sop & Oi>. who are tlie prin- 
*'cipal manufacturers in Calcutta? 

Mr. 8. A. Skinner. — The Hugly Doc-king and Kngineeriiig Company. 

Mr. J. C. Banerji. 

Messi*s. John King d' Co. 

The \'ulcan Iron Works. 

The Bengal Bridge and Bolt Company. 

Then there is Messrs. Richardson and Cruddns and Messrs. Alcock Ashdown 
& C3o. of Bombay, Cosser d: Co. and Herman Mohatta & C(». and many othevs. 

Mr. Ginimhi. — ^1'hat will give us an indication roughly of the proporlioJi 
of structural work in this country. 

Mr. Itnddivk. — We will give you that. These are all members of the 
Engineering Association. 

Mr. Ginwala. — There is a good deal sahl about a ring among the wagon 
manufacturers. Can you refer Mis to any official publication where we can 
find who those pcoiile are. what (heir capital is ami what they manufacture? 

Mr. S. .1. Skiniwr. — rnforination can ho obtained from tlie puldic sources, 
such as the Registrar of Joint Stock Companies as to tlie nature of these 
companies. But there is no means of ascer^iining whal mutual understand* 
ing they have between themselves. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Haw does that ((nnhi^iatioii work? 

Mr. Roddic/c.— There are apparently some big Trusts. 

Mr. S. .d. Skinner. — Thoy perhaps control a number of sources for tha 
supply of materials such as wheels and axles, vacuum brakes, springs. They 
may have bought up a big interest in undertakings by which they can 
occasionally exorcise a determining factor cn the price of their raw materials. 
That is one thing by which they may he able to take slnmg action. We 
are not familiar with the inner working of the largo combines called 
“ Trusts.” 

Mr. Roddick. —Thoy exercise a controlling interest in all prohahdity. 
We don’t know exactly what control they have Imt we can only surmise 
that they go to the ext^it of cornering sometimes. 

Mr. Mather.— It is rather an important point. You do not suggest that 
they h.avo obtained a controlling interest in the spring industry or any other 
industry as a whole. If they had lieen able to control the spring industry 
as a whole then they would lie able to put up prices artificially against you 
as well as reduce them for themselves. If on the other hand they just bought 
up one of the .spring works they might perhaps he able to push their own 
prices down and still you would he able to buy sprirgs at a commercial price. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. —I heard it said that you read from the papers that 
the price of rail was so much a ton at Home and the price of export was m 
much a ton and the price for the Argentine Covernment is so much less per 
ton. They do not bind themselves to any figures, hut exercise a general 
control over prices. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala.— Yon stated a little while ago that liefore the war for nearly 
100 years you are able to compete against the British manufacturer more 
or leas. To what changed circumstances do you assign your inability to 
do 10 now? 
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Mr. S. A. Skinner. — Dumping, want of orders from Government, high 
labour charges due to intermittent work. We' have had to re-educate the 
labour and ^bereas we could build a wagon in 10 days before, we cannot 
build it in n month now. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Does it apply to structural work? 

Mr. S. A. Skinner.— Our own cost has gone up to a certain extent, but not 
we think, relatively to that of British manufacturers. 

* Mr. (;iww:cr/a.— What are the main factors which havp intervened? 

Mr. S. .4. Nfcinncr.— Certain things we can well account for. We have 
iticreaHed our cost of production, due to increased cost of labour and of 
supervision and*in(!reased cost of material and everything else. So it is at 
Home, and yet the price has gone down there. \Ve tender on the sanie 
basis as before the war. Before the war we had busipess, but now we are 
told there is no business. We do not know the cost of the other people but 
our <‘ost of matcruils has gone up, labour has gone up. Tlicrefore we cannot 
understand wliy we are in an adverse position as regards Government orders. 

Mr. Ginwald.—The point is that even apart from Government you will 
have to coiiipete against the British manufacturers and you say you are now 
at a disadvantage. 1. am trying to understaml what it is that has inteN 
vened to put you at a disadvantage as compared with your former position. 

Mr. Skinner. — We have retained a large proportion of our normal cus- 
tomers but we have not been able to retain our Government customers. 

.Ur. (iinnutht, — Because they find they cun buy materials cheaper. But 
w'hat accoiints for that? 

Mr. S. .1. Skinner. — T do not know. We. say it is due to dumping. 

Mr. Ginwtth. — Then it is not due to normal economic causes. 

Mr. S. .1. Skinner. — Certainly not. Exceptional circumstances have 
arisen as a result of the war and there is the terrible position of the British 
workman and trade generally. ^ 

Mr. (Siinrnld . — Against this disaadvantage you claim certain advantages 
in connection with your manufacture : for instance you consider that your 
labour is available in such quantities as you lequire, and cun be trained. 

Mr. 11. E. Skinner. — As far as jabour is concerned we shall be able to 
compete with England. 

Mr. Gimvala. — You also say that if Thta’s manufacture all the kinds of 
steel that they intend to manufacture you can got most of your raw materials 
locally. 

Mr. Koddick. — Naturally. They made a statement that they would 
supply all sections for bridges and other structural works by July 1924. 

Mr. Ginu'ala. — ^The other materials that you will have to import will be 
wheels and axles and accessories which are not manufactured in this country 
at present. So that you will get the bulk of the raw' materials in the country 
and you have the advantage over the British manufacturer in the matter of 
freight and other charges. 

Mr. Jloddkk. — That is where the rupee tender comes in. The British 
manufacturer quotes in sterling for a wagon not assembled ready for the 
line. That is one disadvantage. 

Mr. 11. E. Skinner. — ^Tlie same thing applies to structural work. You 
have got the question of finance. We shall have to wait for a period of 
six to eight months to get back our money. 

Mr. Ginnmla. — While he is manufacturing the article he is not paid. 

Mr. lioddiek. — We have got to pay for the material when it leaves the 
port. He gets it within a week and we may take two months to get it. 

Mr. H. E. Skinner. — All these days our money is locked up. 

Mr. Gimmla . — Are you able to buy your material as expeditiously? 

Mr. Eoddick. — Not quite. Manufacturers at Home have got f.o.b. pricM. 
Very often they are paid in advance and if things after they arrive here 
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are found to be unsatUfactoi^^ the agreement occurs after payment hai 
b^B received. In our case it is different. 

Mr. Gintoala, — Did you give evidence before the Stores CouftnitteeP 

Mr. Eoddick. — I was away at Home at that time. But we are fairly 
satisfied in a general way. with the findings of the majority of the Stores 
Ojmmittee, except on the one question — the rupee tender. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — Our views were pretty well ventilated tlirouj^h our 
representative. 

Jjfr. Ginwnla. — What is the proportion of European and Indian Inlmur in 
your works and the total proportion of wages paid? 

Mr. S. .4. Skinner. — We do not classify our labour that way. We pay 
them on a piece work system through agents. All .structural work is (kine 
under the piece system. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards wagon work? 

Mr. H. E. Skinner. — They are paid per wag(»n. Tlmro are many different 
rates. There are certain rates for forgings, for rivetting, and for assem- 
bling. They are paid through contractors. 

Mr. Ginu'ttla. — 1 take it that most of your contractors ‘are Indians. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner, —They are all Indians. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as your European staff is concerned it is, I take it, 
for supervision. 

Mr. S. A. Skinner. — For education and sui)orvi.sion work. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the percentage of the cost of supervision? 

Mr. S. .1. Skinner. — Supervision goes to per cent, of the lolmur. We 
do not differentiate between an Indian or European in the supervisioJJ work. 

Mr. 6'inicala.— Much of that w’ould go to the Indian sui)ervisi()n. 

Mr. S. .i. Skinner.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — This is the only imstanec^n which the wliole business is 
carried on on a piece sy.stem. 

Mr. liod(lick.—A\[ firms do it. • 

Mr. (/iniwda.—Almost in every case witnes.scs were able to give us theif 
wages bill. 

Mr. lioddiek. — We know what we pay. We sliall obtain figures from our 
contractors and give you the total figure. We shall give you under tbt 
following heads Contractors and Labour, sepervision by Indians and super- 
vision by Europeans.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — I take it that there is no restriction in your firm on the 
employment of Indians. If an Indian is found ns goml as a European you 
-employ him. 

Mr. lioddiek.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you differentiate in the salary paid to them. 

Mr. lioddiek. — No. 

Mr. H. E. Skinner.— \Ye have got 40 European and Indian Apprentices 
under training. « 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do yon pay them? 

Mr. H. E. Skinner.— We pay them some pocket money. They attend tht 
'Calcutta Technical Institute in the evening. If they get a goo<I report . 
from their Principals we pay their fees. 

Mr. Ginnvila.— What is their usual period of apprenticeship? 

Mr. H. E. Skinner.— years. At the end of the four years they may 
•proceed to Sibpur College and finish their last two years’ course. 

Mr. Ginmla.— After that do you employ them? 

Mr. E. E. 5itmnrr.— As they are used to our method of working we 
^prefer to employ them, but we encourage them to seek outside exj^rlence, 
•and they are fref|iiently employed by the Shipping Companies and others 
4rfter completinK their ap prenticeehip. 

* Vide BUtenwat No. HI (E). 
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Oral evidence of Messrs. H. E. SKINNER, S. A» 
SmNER and C. 1. RODDICK of Messrs. 

Jessop & Co., recorded at Calcutta 
on the 5th October 1923. 

President, — ^When we broke up last time Professor Kale had not asked 
his questions and I suggested to him to-day that he might take up now vy 
that he might put all his questions at one time. So far as I am personally 
concerned I had finished all I had to ask on your first letter but we have 
only dealt to some extent with your second letter^, of the 24th September 
which was mainly concerned with railway wagons and bridges. Then there 
is also your subsequent letter * of 4th October. You have marked both of 
theso letters confidential. When wo last met the Board asked you to re- 
consider the question how far you were prepared to go in making public the 
statements you had put in. I may mention perhaps that the Tata Iron and 
Steel Company have now agre(*d to the publication of the whole of the 
evidence givini by them. In the case of Messrs. Burn & Co. when they 
came to uh last us regards wagon buil<ling they agreed to the publication of 
their staUunents except the statement which gave details of their overhead 
charges, i.c., they put in the whole of the schedule of cost of materials and 
also a. brief general statement which analyses the cost of the wagon under 
maU'iirtls, labour, charges and profit. I should like to know now what your 
attitude is in regard to this matter. 1 shall show you exactly what they 
have put in,— a schedule of the co.st of materials in a wagon and another 
statmuent, a brief one. which analyses the cost of the wagon. 

Mr. Sk'niner . — Have they agreed to the publication of the details under 
overhead charges? 

Prr.>iulnit , — They have given us details but they have asked that they 
sliQuld he kept confidential. The question is how far that would cover your 
laist two letters, dated 2Uh Soptemlx'r and 4th October. 

Mr. Skiniu r.—}Ui\v> Messrs. Burn & Co. given full details about their 
output — the output of steel in all departments? 

Presidvnt.-A'hvy have given the a(d;unl outturn of their wagon depart- 
ment for five years from 1018-19 to 1922-23. They have also given similar 
figures in tlio cas(^ of the Kngine shop departinoiit and structural shops. 
This is in their letter dated llth September. 

Mr. Skinner. — Have they given the output of each department for publi- 
cation ? 

President. — T am not sure whether it is the total output or the steel used 
in that department; for instance thq\' have given 3.301 tons for 1918-19, 
6,705 for 1919-20, 6,746 for 1920-21, 6,714 for 1921-22 and 6,543 for 1922-23. 

Mr. lloddick, — Arc theso for publication in newspapers? 

Pre.^ideni. — We asked questions on these and the press reporters were 
present. 

Mr. Uoddick But newspaper reports at present carry^ very little in- 

. formation, and the only accurate information will bo in your report. 

President. — Personally I regard the output figures as an important item. 

. They will show wh’at you have been able to do in the past and the extent 
to which you will bo able to manufactu}:e if you work up to full capacity. 

^^r. (rinwala . — And also to show' to what extent you are able to meet the 
demand of the country. 

Mr. Skinner. — We have no objection to our letter of the 24th September 
Jbeing published. 


« Statement No. lU. 
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Pr»lid**t.—Ut u« take the letter of 4th October. 

Mr. ^ktimer.— Here Bum 4: Co. .lUowed these figures to be unblishedf 
-j hare giren a oonipsriaoii of the pre-war prielof a wagoo 

and the preswt price, and base also given ns the cost of materials in detail. 
■Vr. ifotaer.— Raiding pre-war and to-day’s prices this statement which 

sr«ie“staLrf * O'- «'• 

President^It is not only about wagons, but they made a comparison of 
the prices of various materials— pre-war and present. 

Affe Roddick. But these give you nothing, they contain no details. 
Pretident.—Vfe know the cost of the materials from the other statcnu iit * 
the remainder must be overhead charges, labour and profit. My point is 
rather this ; they have given us the pre-war and present prices for building 
a wagon. They have also given cost of materials separately. 

1 have also given us their cost divided into matoriah, 

labour, charges and profit for 1922. 

Mr, Roddick . — Is that for publication F 
Mr. M''*her . — I think so. 

President . — ^That is on the full outturn of the works — 2,000 wagons. 

Mr. Skinner . — There is no objection to publishing all our stateinenis 
except the ^tatement’*^ on page 9— summary. 

President . — You do not wish to put it in publicly. Several other firtus, 
for instance, Burn & Co. have given us figures of that kind— cost of super- 
vision, labour, etc. 


Mr. Skinner . — The greater proportion of our supervision chargee b*‘Jong» 
to the import trade and not to the manufacturing side. They include 
charges on merchant business and, if published as they are, would give the 
impression that the supervision charges wercr abnormally high. These figures 
are in themselves not of much use to anybody. 

Mr. Ginioala.— Yon may put it in witfi a note at the bottom saying the 
figures also include merchant business. 

Mr. Kale.-^Vo you think that these figures will be misleading? 

Mr. Skinner. — They include merchant business as well, and for the purpose 
of comparison wo should take only figures of manufacture and these will 
come down considerably as about } of the charges represent merchant 
business. 


President , — Merchant business does not come within our enquiry, and it 
would be better if you could separate the merchant from the manufacturing 
side. 


Mr. Skinner. --It can be given in another form for the manufacturing 
side only. 

Mr. Oinwala . — I would like to know what chances the Indian labour have 
in ^e event of industrial development. 

Mr. Jfoddtck.—Our revised statement will give you more favourabU 
results, as the European and Anglo-Indian supervision charges which belong 
to the import trade swell the figures in this statement. 

President . — Turning to your letter of the 24th September there is just 
one passage which 1 do not quite follow on page 3. Referring to you the 
tenders of July 1923 you say : • 

* The difference of price in this instance is insignificant. This can lie 
accounted for by the fact that the enquiry was small and . the 
Engli^ makers could guess that we were only asking for prices 
to make a comparison ; while in cose A the enquiry was for over 
8,000 wagons from the Railway Board, a matter for serious corui' 
deration.’* 


VOL, n. 
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do not quite follow. The difference of price I understood to Be the 
flilfi^rtncc between your tender on this occasion and what you beliere to be 
the Britislf tender. 

Mr. Bocldiek.—With an enquiry from such a body as the Railway Board 
for 3,000 wagons it makes the builders at Home take a serious interest but 
when a firm in India asks for prices in the case of a small order, they 
conclude that we are only asking for purposes of comparison. In this case 
the difference generally is small. 

Mr. Mather — Rs. 4,873 was the figure you calculated from your London 
advices at tjie time? You did not receive any information from the Railway 
Board P 

Mr. Roddick. — No. They are all private. 

/V^sidsnt.— That is the best information your “London office could secure 
as to what the British manufacturer is likely to have charged. 

Mr. ijkinner. — Having got a very big order they employ a nucleus staff 
on their plant. They do not want to take any more at these prices. We 
are only theorising what is in the British manufacturers’ mind. 

President. — Going back to page 1, in the first place, you have given us 
as the first item : cost of material on 14th October 1922 for an A.-l wagon 
as per list A. In list A you have given materials for A.-l type wagon. The 
details are not in the same form as that of Messrs. Burn & Co., but your 
grand total is very close to theirs. We have had a good deal of evidence from 
the Tata Company that the British manufacturers have been dumping steel in 
this country at a price with which they could not compete. Neither in your 
statement nor in Messrs. Burn & Co.’s statement can I trace any evidence 
of this dumping and, if dumping is, in fact, really going on in respect of 
beams, channels and angles which Tatus manufacture, it seems rather bad 
luck that the engineering firms do not get the benefit of it. The doubt in 
my mind is whoilier it would not have been possible to secure these materials 
at a lower price. 

Mr. Skinner . — Our London office call for tenders on a large scale. They 
are not tied down to any one firm of steel makers but they buy in the cheap- 
est market at the time. The enquiry is broadcast. On our last contract 
they (lid buy at a cheaper price and Government got the benefit. The prices 
were in n fluctuating state at that time and wo agreed to give the Govern- 
ment the benefit. 

President. ---J r it not possible that, if you had got the contract, you could 
have got the materials at am appreciably lower figures than those in th#» 
statement? 

Mr. Skinner. --Occmionally we had reductions, and in the case of the 
previous order for wagons there was a reduction, but we cannot count on 
^at. 

Me. Roddick. — Wo base our teiufers on actual prices ^ we cannot gamble. 

Pre.ndent.— Rut that is exactly what your competitors do. They take the 
^nsk of being able to purchase their raiw materials holow any price at which 
others may be able to get. 

ilfr. Skinner. — This gambling can turn downwards sometimes, but the 
British manufacturers take the risk for they may possibly* also control steel 
works. 

Pre.vdent. — I would like to put it to you this way. When competition is 
very keen and firms all over the world arc striving after the same orders, 
unless firms are prepared to take some risk in these thiinrs, they cannot get 

OuUjs. 

^ Mr. Skinner. — We also said that we were prepared to supplv at cost price 
inst to keep our works going: we lowered onr price by 10 per cent. 

President . — I am not on the point whether Government ought to have 
plaoel orders with yon. My point is rather this. What would it have 
Aotnally cost an Indian firm to manufacture a wagon, if they had received the 



order in 1922 P I wanted to find out whether the materials Required could not 
have aotnallj been purchased at prices appreciably below the p|ioe8 given in 
the statement? 

Skinner . — ^There might be slight reductions here and there : they may 
not be very big after all. In this particular case we should probably have 
had to pay more for the materials: there was the rise of the market to be 
considered. There was the Ruhr trouble which very largely put up the 
price of coal and steel. There is always the risk of paying a higher price. 

President.— The impression in my mind when 1 went through the state- 
ment of yours and that of Messrs. Burn d; Co. was that these prices were on 
the higher side compared with the ordinary quotations in the trade papers. 

Mr. Skinner.— The difference can be easily explained— we can probably 
reconcile the difference between the published figures and our figun s. 

President.— 1 want to hoar what you can tell me about it because the 
impression is in my mind. 

Mr. Skinner.— A b regards merchants’ business we cannot materially diff«w. 
We put in the actual price quoted in London. 

Prekdent.—On what basis, or on what number of wagons, did you get these 
quotations? 

Mr. Skinner . — On the whole lot. 

President.— Did you tender for the whole lot? 


Mr. Skinner.— Yea. • . 

President.— Were these prices quoted on tho basis of an order lor d.dOO 
wagons, that is to say would not the size of the order you were able to 
give him make a difference to the manufacturer in Lnglantl? 

Ifr H K. *S'ifcinner.— 3,000 wagons included 8 varieties of wagons, e.y., so 
maiiv of A.-T Type, 250 A.-llI, so many iiietre-gHUge all inolmled in the 
8 000; not 3,000 of one type, and tho sections^are therefore very different. 

' Mr MatUr.-P.sen so. for the total of 3,000 wagons there will Im one or 
two sections which will probably be requvfed to the extent of 2 <)r d th«>Uhaml 
tons for the 3,000 wagons, and I think what the President wants to • 

whether vour I^ndon office asked for prices on the ha.His of an ^ 

tons of a^ particular size of sections or merely wont to tho market and aske d 

them for quotations? , , \ ^ 

Mr Skinner.— We indicated the quantities to our Tendon office 
aoubt thertrica to got 11... louost prioo «..t of tl.o mokor,. In my np.o.on 
no dotibt ihev «ent ou tho 3,000 bnais. 

PruuJenf — When voiir prices nre cniiipareil with the price nin.lc.l ui 
B.nUmh«rm2 in the Iron and Coal Trade. Review,” and allowance i. mad* 
t"St rd duty there are instance., whore the trade paper quotation, 
pTu, the duty and flight work o,.t lower than yoi.r price 

Mr Roddick-— That is ordinary trade material, this IS cut In u-a 'ijg 

pJiidtnt —I understand that in tho case of wagons, Mrtain ^tiona have 

to Kt a little 'Jiffe''e"‘ ‘ 

Skinnsr._I may observe that the “ Iron and Oo„l Tra.hw R..u..w ” 
orices are not the prices which nre quoted to huyeis. K 

^ President.-TatA^B told us that for large quantities you could usually buy 
below the trade paper quotations,* , , 

Mr. No* nr^Sygln » 

Tho average market quotatton for No » umv^^ g ^ 

in 1928 was 90s. 6|d, a ton and the average ^ 

that is on tl>® ^ August issues of this yea. ' ” In.), 

another oaae which la _ 1* „ - Australia had placed an ordc f 'C steel 

pri^oftlTt £7-10 i ton f.o.b. Middleshorongh and the .narkot 
quotation waa £9. 2 a 2 
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Mr. 8. A. Skimer.-On the 1st of January the priw may be £10 a ton, 
on the Ist o^Fobruary £12 a ton, so tliat average price wm appear to oe 
£11 a ton. (Si the other hand business may oidy have been done at £10 per 
ton, which would thus be the actual average price. 

Mr, Mather , — ^As far as the pig iron figures are concerned the fluctuations 
during 1922 are very small. Both in the ascertained price and in the market 
quotations there was a consistent difference, for a quarter, of 2s. and 2s. fld. 
between the ascertained price and the quoted price* I think by a careful 
study of the reports, one could quote a large number of cases, at a time when 
the steel majiufactiirers were not fully occupied, in which considerable 
number of orders have been placed distinctly below the market quotatiou 
(Turning to the figures for materials which you have here your List A 
gives figures cabled by your London office on the flth October 1922. Now, 
the market price quoted in the Iron and Goal Trades Review ** of the 6th 
October ]922--Oxactly the same date— for plates, shipplates, etc., is £8-7-6 to 
£8-10 a ton. Taking it at £8-10 per ton, adding Rs. 27-6 for freight. 
Rs. 6-8 for landing charges and 10 per cent, duty, you get an average price 
per cwt. of Rs. 8-9. You have got your average price for plates and sheets 
at Rs. 12 a cwt. Now, plates are Rs. 8-0 a cwt. l%e English market quota- 
tions for black sheets on the same date was £11-16 and with the same 
additions, sheets came to Rs. 10-12 a cwt. That is on the basis of the Iron 
and Coal Trades Review.” I have here some more figures again for the same 
date from the ” Calcutta Prices Current and Money Market Report,” a 
publication issued weekly by the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. This gives 
the price of mild steel sheets British standard at Rs. 10 per cwt.. plates 
British standard Rs. 11 a cwt., so it is very difficult to say, if the Calcutta 
market price at that time was Rs. 10 and Rs. 11 per cwt., how your average 
price of plates and sheets should be Rs. 12 a cwt. 

Mr, Skinner . — This must include the cost of getting the plates into special, 
shape and siae, also hydraulically straightening and packing into crates. 

President . — I thought it right to put it to you because the unpression in 
my mind is that, when it came to the point, the materials could have been 
secured below your prices. 

3fr. Poddick . — The details of^^ these figures were exactly like that given 
to the Railway Board. No point was raised then about this. 

President. —I am not suggesting for a moment that you have quoted 
figures that you did not believe you would have to pay. But when there is 
keen competition for an order, the firm which is likely to get the order must 
take a certain amount of risk as regards the cost of materials. After all, it 
was a buyers’ market at the time rather than a sellers’ market. 

You say in your letter of the 24th September ” We are also informed that 
the lowest tender for the imported wagon was based on rates for raw material 
that were not materially lower than oifr prices.” Did you get the information 
from the Railway Board? 

Mr, Poddick. — No, it was unofficial. 

President. ^Yon have got no official sanction behind it. 

Mr. Poddick. — No. ^ 

PrsiidenL— It seems to^ me at any rate probable that a firm like the 
Metropolitan Wagon Building Company were in a position to squeeee down 
prices a good deal for their raw materials. 

Mr, Poddick.-^They may have a much better lowerage than we have. 

President— Perhaps they adopted the course I suggested— that is, took the 
risk of getting their raw materials distinctly below any price that would be 
quoted for them. That ■eema a probable way. 

Mr. Skinner.— That is in itself dumping surely; it comes to the same, 
thing. 
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Frefident— 'What you iuggest is that there is a sort of combination m 
lhat when there is a loss that may be divided between the vHrious stages 
of manufacture? 

Mr, Boddicfc.— They may hare large intereste in steel works; they appear 
10 have charged against the wagon contracts 50 per cent, below the market 
price. 

Mr, Mather . — Which are the steel works in which the Metropolitan Oo 
nre interested? 

Mr, Boddick , — I don’t know: I only know that there is a big combine. 

Mr, Skinner . — They have numerous other interests. 

President . — They may be interested as shareholders of companies whitb 
manufacture the raw materials they use. Rut the Direct^irs of thes<> (oni- 
panies have to consider the interests of their shareholders. The Metrr>poli- 
♦an Company could not ofF*Iiand cut prices to any extent they wanted. 
But they could go to the Directors of the various companies and say “ to 
get this oi^er you w'ill have to cut your prices by something like 25 per 
cent.” and in the way they could get a reduction on springs, on axles, on 
wheels and so on. 

3f?'. These arc very big figures that yon arc talking of when 

you are talking of 3,000 wagons. One cannot think of a busint^s gamble 
on a thing of that kind. The British manufacturers possibly have a lag 
enough capital to stand it for a time. 

Prf.«dcnf.— They cannot Hand it unless they can pass it on to soniohoily 


jRoddicfc.—Perhaps to get the order and kill manufacturers in I ml. a 

President.— I am not suggesting that any one explanation will cover the 
whole ground and there is no doubt that it is an amaxingly low 
it may be partlv accounted for in this w^, that they had succeeded lu 
securing a substantially lower price for thfir raw materials than you or 
Burn & Co. were able to quote. 

Mr. Po(f(/if A'.— Amazingly low, tbat^s on the verge of dumping! 

Mr Ginwala.-T\ie point we are trying to investigate is briefly this. 
What is the measure of the difference botwwn lowest price yw 

can sell, and the lowest price at which the British manufacturer can sell, at 
a profit. There is a considerable difference betwwn the prices for e 
materials you have given and the trade paper qiiotatioiis Therefore 
it difficult to arrive at the cost at which you can afford to manufacture * 
wagon at a reasonable profit. 

Mr. Boddick.— Wio prepares the figures in the trade papers? 

President.— the Tata Iron and Steel Co. informed u« that th« t rade 
tianer onotations were accurate enough for buainoas to done on the baaia 
Kern, i.c., they are mscepted a. the baaia for commercial tranaact.onr 

Mr. emmota.-What we would like you to give is an explanation of ttat. 

Mr. Skinner.-We cannot get the actual transactions in this way. Thera 


'* VresidTnT^As 1 pointed out, when it ia a bnyera’.iMrkel the 

any paid are probably lower than the trade paper pnees which are usually 

** 1 / Tn the case of the pig iron I quoted to you, the selling price 

«ion who go through the ouartor th^ puWlA • 

SSai 

waget art bated on that. ^ 
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Mr, Roddick . — When you can make an arrangement like that with your; 
workmen yo#are not taking the risk that we are taking. 

Mr. Mather.— The market quotations are rather higher than the actual 
lolling price. 

Mr. Roddick.— Th&i can be accounted for by the arrangement between tht 
workmen and their employer. 

Mr. Oinwala.—UtCi there an actual market quotation for similar article! 
imported just at that timeP I mean these articles must be used for the 
manufacture bf other thitigs as well. 

Mr. Mather.— Tho Oalcutta quotation for British Standard mild sheets was 
Rs. 10 u cwt. I do not know how the Bengal Ohaml^r of Oommerce gets this 
information, but I think they get the figures from the members of their 
Chamber just ds they quote them. 

Mr. Supposing a merchant in Calcutta had a large stock of 

plates and he happens to sell it below the market price; is that igure taken 
in thatP 

Mr. Mather.— Vfo do not know. 

Mr. (Hnwala.—We have asked the Import Trade Association to give us 
actual prices at which business was done and they have promised to give us 
that. In the same way it may lie possible for you to give us the actual 
import prices. 

Mr. Skinner.— I don't think you can compare those prices with the stand- 
ard bazar plates for sale. 

We have grouped panel plates which cost about 60 per cent more than 
oi;diuary black sheets. There is quite a small proportion of the heavy plates 
and the main weight is in these planished sheets. 

Mr, Oinwala, — What is the difference in rolled sections P 

Mr. Skinner.— The difference is not important. On the basis of the trade 
quotations it is JLO-0, including freight and landing charges. 

President. — When you say “ Cost of converting materials into a wagon " 
does that mean labour charges? 

Mr. Roddick.— Thnt is simply what wo pay for labour, trade expense and 
so on ; all standing charges. 

President.— Th&i covers for instance, I take it, supervision, depreciation, 
interest on working capital, power, miscellaneous office expenses and so on. 

Mr, Skinner.— The item of interest you mention is between the time we 

for the goods and the time it comes out here. It is included in the cost 
of materials. 

President,— If that is included in the cost of material it will make a con- 
aiderable difference in the percentage, about 2 per cent. 

Mr. Mather. — Possibly 3 per cent. 

Mr, dinner,— -The difference is only 1 to 2 per cent, on material and that 
does not make much difference on Ae wagon. If it is 2 per cent, on the 
material it is IJ per cent, on the finished product. Honm manufacturera 
also, no doubt^ have to pay something on this account. 

President. — next point I want to* go on yrith is this. Your trade 
expanses m each ci^ are given as a percentage either on labour or on 
ynaterials. I can quite understand that for a number of purposes you fijid i| 
sroru out on the average to a percentage of your labour and material charges, 
but It strikes me as a little surprising that it works out exactly to the same 
as you had ^fore the war. What I would like to put to you is, 
SJ^ureP*^ ' peroentajp* that you arrived at your tenderea 

Mr, Certainly. 
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Presu2ent.~-Wlien it oomea to keen competition for orden it •eemi to me 
doabtfal whether the method yon adopt in normal ^ea ia the method that 
k likely ieifeonre orders. ^ 

Mr. J3oddicl(.— There is this difference. We can only calculate 10 per oeuk 
on the assumption of obtaining a full output. We do not take the same 
percentage on the whole of our business. 


President.— Well, as I said, at the time of keen competition it seems to 
me a question whether it is safe to work on percentages or whether you 
should not cut your costs. 

Mr. Boddich.— You cannot cut them indefinitely. By getting a large out- 
put you can reduce the percentage. 

2'^residcnt.— Supposing the duty on all your raw materials were doubled 
so that it makes an addition of another 10 per cent, on the cost of your 
material, in making your tender would you put up your trade eipenies too 
by that percentage? 

Mr. Skinner. — ^No. We would add that percentage in the cost of 
materials. 

President . — Then your trade expenses on the materials would also go upP 

Mr. Skinner. — Yes, by about 10 per cent. That is to say from 10 per 
cent, on the original cost of materials to 11 per cent. 

President.— Tho increase in the cost of materials would not actually 
increase your trade expenses to the same extent? 

Mr. Skinner . — The whole thing depends on the output. 

Prerident.— That is precisely my point. Output mokes a considerable 
difference. Take the tender of the 28th of July 1923. What number of 
wagons was that for? 

Mr. <S'ifctnner.— 100. 

President.— Your percentage is exactly tlft same in that caseP 

Mr. Skinner.-We did exactly what you suggest. Our tratk ex^i^ are 
baaed on the outturn we could get. Wefhave cut down to Iw, but for the 
current year it will probably be 200. Of course we recognise that it is a bad 
year. But if we put on this 200 instead of 100, we would not get any orders 
at all. 

President.— What is your full capacity for manufseturing wagons? 


Mr. Skinner.~S,m tons per annum. 

President.— Is that the most you can doP 

3fr. Skinner.— ^yo have our works at Garden Reach and at Jamshedpur 
also, bur Jamshedpur works are well laid out and a lot of wagon work can 
be done up there. 

President.— On what outturn are these percentagee based? 

Mr. Skinner.-I should say that they are based on 60 wagons a month. 
President . — ^That comes to 720 a year. 

Mr. Skinner.-Vfo never had a chance of doing one tyim wly. Weh*J« 
Utely never had an order for 400 for one type at any one time In IW w 
out 715 all of one type: that is in one L ^ 

•teel is doubled, the percentage of trade expense 

inflated, nnlew other charges such as salaries, etc., went up in like prop 

tion, which they have done. * u to 

PrsJtdsnf.— Take again the profit. Why should that work out to 10 per 

cent, on other expenses? ^ 

Mr. Skinner.— Yfo consider 10 per cent, as a fair profit. 

President -Again I put it to you that, if at times of strenuous 
tion you Use yow tendew on the peroentaip* of profit that you expect to ge 
in normal tiinei, are you likely to get tiiom? 

Jfn BoddtcJk.-Then, is it not dumping? 
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Mr. -Sf^tnner.— You would not believe us if wo say tiiai 
any profit. c> So, we have put down 10 per cent, as profit, but nA shewn anv 
figure for contingencies. ; ^ ^ 


I Prewdent.— -I can only take it in the form in which you put it before us 
rot I do suggest that when competition is very strenuous, the profits should 
be cut. 


Mr. Skinner. --We did so for several years in the., case of Garden Reach 
works and got no profits. We offered to cut out our profit entirely in the 
preaent case. 

President— But you do much the same tbifg. You take actual expenses 
plus 10 per cent. 

Mr. Boddick.—That was one alternative. When the Railway Board would 
not look ‘at that, we offered to supply at cost, simply to keep our works 
going. 

Mr. Skinner.^In the case of a big order, we said, we cut our prices. 
President.— Whet I really want to put to you is this. Your position is 
that you consider that you ought to receive assistance from the State. On 
that basis, it is for you to show clearly the extent of the assistance which you 
claim is really necessary. When working out these figures on percentages, 
they really do not explain themselves, but require explanation. 

Mr. Skinner.— AH figures require explanation. 

President. — For instance take the question of profit. You have got in a 
case of this kind to show that the rate of profits has been calculated on the 
capital invested on that part of your business and not by some percentage on** 
the total amount of output. 

Mr. Skinner.— Unfortunately our competitors would never let us d 

that. 

President. — ^The burden Kes on you to show that it is a reasonable 
profit. 

Mr. Skinner. — We consider thal. it is a reasonable profit for a work of 
that nature. 

President. — You have got to 'convince the authorities who have power to 
take the action which you want them to take. 

Mr. Skinner. — We are trying to sslisfy them. 

Preiident. — ^Let'me put it this way. There is no presumption that the 
proper rate of profit is now 10 per cent. It may vary. 

Afr. Skinner. — According to different classes of work. With a big turn- 
over, the margin of profit would be much less. You will also notice that 
there is nothing for contingencies in our estimate except that 10 per cent. 
President.— I do not know the details of your overhead charges. 

Mr, 6’Wnner, — But we have thoroughly gone into all the details. 
President.— Did you work on that basis for the Munition Department 
during the war? 

Afr. Skinner.— Yee. You see that this 100 per cent, is on the actual 
labour. It includes items such as supervision, depreciation on tools, plants, 
etc. 

President. — I am not in a position to form any opinion as to whether 
100 per cent, is, or is not, the proper figure. There is no information before 
ns on which we could say that. The only point I would put to you is 
that, in view of considerable change in the conditions aftw the war, if 
yon still use the same percentage as you did before the war, it strikes me at 
a little unexpected. 

Mr. Skinner.— Yht labour has gone up 60 to 70 per oent. in cost. 
Salaries and ottier (diarges have gone up also. The figure 713 represente the 
totnal sum of money paid in wages. The cost of new plant has trebled. 

PtMeni.—l should rather have expected variations of some kind or 
othsr. 
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. Mt. 8l)huMf.—W* «n not giving jnn nctnal iignrM bnt only ntinated 

PmdiMJ.— Now taming to page T, you u; “ With lonw of the raUwaTt 
who haro li. 8a. per rupee oontraote with GkiTemment.** I don’t quite follow 


3fr. 'Boddkkn — ^We hare nothing official regarding this. 
Pruideni^’Sm you any dednite information P 
iff. Boddich , — ^No definite official information. 


President,-— Yon suggest that Government bound themselves to make 
Tomittance on behalf of certain railway companies at that rateP 

Mr, Boddick , — ^That has been suggested to us as one of the solutions 
of the trouble. You may be able to find out definitely from the Railway 
Board. 


Mr, iSflctnner.— When Mr. Ohatterji, the Hon’ble Member for Indastries, 
was down here, I asked him if there was any likelihood of this being the 
case. He did not think that it could possibly be so, but he said he would 
enquire. 

President . — I don’t wish to spend time over it. All I want to find out 
is whether you have any definite information about it. 

Mr, Skinner.So. 

Mr. Gintoalo.—There is a considerable amount of difference between your 
method of presenting the cost of production, as well as the toUd amount, 
and others. What I would like you to do is to give the details of your 
overhead charges in this form (here the member handed a form to the 
witness) if it is possible or in any other way which is convenient to youP 

Mr. Skinner.— You want the details of our overhead charges. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Yes. 

Mr. Skinner.— Perheps we can give you this information confidentially. 

Mr. iJinujola.—What I am trying to do is to compare your cost with other 
people’s cost. • 

Mr, Skinner.— Mere, for instance, you have (item 2) stores, dies, tools and 
coal and you have also a separate item ’power.’ We include coal as 


power. 

Mr. Ginwala.— You can put it in that way, more or less in an identical 
form. Otherwise we may be comparing two different things. 

Mr. Skinner.— On what basis do you want this? 

Mr. Ginwala.— You can take 720 as your output. 


Mr. Skinner. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwola.—Instead of coal you ran say power. 

Mr. Skinner.— We can divide the 100 per cent, among these items. 

Mr. Ginwala.— If you give us the actual figures, we will treat them as 


confidential. , xi. . 

Mr, Skinner.-Mow much shall I put down for my brother s service, for 
instance, for bridge shops end how much for wagon shopsP 

President.— 1 don’t undersUnd you. . 

Mr. Skinner.-You wtnt actaal figorw. My brother 
unonnt of hia time for wagon work and a fertain amount of ha^ti m^fw 
bridge work. We can only give tite oatimatod coat of thia and not the actool 
coat of thia to each department. 

PriMent.-SuTOy that can be done on wme 
aa yro^nfactoro a lot of thinga, rt cannot really b* an actnal flgara. 
Mr. Ojntoolo.— Ohooee from your own point of now. I only want to 

***il>"sWiii«r^Than thero la another di«cn% «• "*•** toiS 
puS wSSito na. We bar. to pnt down aneb dgnr. aa wa think- tha* 

th* plM is worth. 
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Uf, Ginmla.--ln that caae you will take* interest on your buHdmgs. 

PreBident^lf you can separate the capital invested on your wagon works 
and other works, then the profit can be calculated on that. 

Mr. Skinner. — We shall call that annual depreciation, rent, and so on. 
What I am suggesting is that a lot of this is going to be very largely an 
estimate. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Don’t you keep your works oostP ^ 

Mr. Skinner. — We do, but such things as office rent, etc., which are 
included, we treat on a percentage basis. 

Mr. OinMa. — The works cost is maintained everjnvhere. 

Mr. Skinner. — We spend a very large sum on printing charges, advertis* 
ing and things like that. Wo divide these eharges among various 
departments. 

Mr. Ginwata. — These are additional charges which ought to be added to 
the cost. 

Mr. Skinner. — Our works cost does not include any of these items. The 
works cost includes only material and labour expended on individual orders. 

President. — Wo would like you to work on the basis of 720 wagons a j'ear. 
We want to know how much it would cost per wagon. 

Mr. Skinner. — Wo have not had orders since 1909 to give this output, 
but we will give our estimated figures under these headings. If you are 
going to compare these with other people’s costs, I want to know whether 
cmI and coke should be included in power, because that is a point which 
will upset your calculations. 

Mr. Ginwala.-^Ae far as I can see coal and coke represent power, 

ilfr. Skinner. — There is also Smithy coal. 

Mr. Ginwala.— If you have got any other method of working out the 
works cost, better adopt that a^d we will probably get the same result. 

Mr. Skinner. — Very likely. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. — 1 should like tt ask you a few questions about the 
figures* you gave us yesterday. Are they tenders for wagons F 

Mr. Skinner. — They are all a^jcepted tenders. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Up to 1913? 

Mr. Skinner.— Yefi. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Were they all metre-gauge wagons? 

Mr. iSkinner.— Broad-gauge. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Of what type? 

Mr. Skinner. — Four wheeled, covered wagons of the pre-war typo. 

Mr. (Jintoalo.— Is that changed to the new type ? 

Mr. Skinner.— AS does similar work. 

Mr. Gimoala.—U there a wagon in these corresponding to the A1 

type? 

Mr. Skinner.— Yes. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^Whioh is that? 

Mr, Skinner.— The 1908 statement. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^Tou actually got the price mentioned therein. 

Mr. Skmner.—Ym. 

Mr. Gtnicala.— Then with regard to 1913 : what does that correspond tof 

Mr. Skinner.— ASt a new design which does the same work. 

Mr. Otntoala.— 1928 is the A1 type? 

Mr. Skinner.— Yae. 

Mr. Ginwala,— WhoA I wsAt to know is this. Supp08iii||; you try and 
imnipara tha cost of the old jute wagon of the pre-war type with the A1 type 


Vide Statement No, III (A). 
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* and it worki out to be 10 per oent. more ezpeniife, is there any posaibility 
of epeudiug so much more on materialii? ^ 

Mr, Jioddtck.—Rere is the cost of A1 type wagon with material and 
labour at 1913 prices with a 10 per cent, duty on material, (The witness 
band^ a copy to all the members.)* 

Mr. (jrinwala.— Where is the duty of 10 per ceut.P Has it been added 
hereP 

' Mr. lioddick. — Yes, see after ** Bolts and Nuts.” 

Mr. Ginwaia . — If we deduct this Ks. 167 from the total, it gives the 
cost, does it notP 
Mr. Itoddick. — Yes. 


Mr. (rifliwi/u.— Then roughly Rs. 3,000 would be the pritv. 

Mr, jS'fcm/icr.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is that an accepted tender? 

Mr. Skinner. — On'y an estimate. 

Mr. Ginwala. — May we take thi.s Rs. 3.(XK) as the price? 

Mr. Skinner.-~T\m is as near as you can get it. 

Mr. Hoddick. — We have worked this co.st on 1913 prices. We hove not 
got actuals in the case of one or two items, for instance diagonals were not 
used before. We have made this as a sort of comparison with the Rs. S.rxK) 
on whicii contracts wore placed in 1922, showing that the British 1922 price 
of the complete wagon was only 17 per cent, above tlie pre-war price, yet 
for items su(;h us viieels and axles which are not yet made in India the 
increase is still (fVP.” KK) per cent. Wheels and axle.s in 1913 cost i;20 t>er 
pair again.st €42 in 1922. 

Mr. (rinindu. — You have given detailsf for one span uf the bridge for 
which you (luoled. 

Mr. lioddkl.—WQ have given them Ui y<^ in the form in which tliey 
W'ere presented in our first letter of 24th September and alst> hy an alterna- 
tive metho(i. In each casi* arriving at tlw* same figure Rs, 37.619 per span, 

Mr. Ginuvh.—Yo'i have taken an alternative luethml. 

Mr. Kitddick. —Ynii wanted details as to how the priw wa.s arrive«l at. 
There are certain rates. Take the overall rates for instance which vary: 
Rs. 17 a cwt,, Rs. 14 a cwt., ami Rs. 1844-0 a cwt. We have arrival at the 
same figure giving you details suhstantiatiiig the cost of Rs. 9-12-0 a cwt. 
which w'e showed in our previous statement. 

Mr. Ginmda.—Yon do not know at what rate the actual tender was 


accepted P . ^ 

Mr. Jiuddick.-~\Y;i quoted Rs, 390 per ton. The rate as, far as we could 
ascertain at which the c-ontract was placed was Rs. 2H4 per ton culcuwted 
tt Is. Ad. exchange. 

Mr. Gtnwala.—Ho,*- do you explain this higher price? 

Mr. KoddiVit.-What more explanation can we give. If the British 
manufacturer has got an arrangement with his labour by which it. is paid 
pro rata on the contmet price he quotes, he has a great advantage over us. 
In this case also we believe the supplier being a steel maker was able to 
control the price of steel to his constructionni w'orks. 

Mr. Is it possible thyt anv Continental steel is vmi by the 

British manufacturer to lower his price P 

Mr. Slfeinncr.— We cannot find out. You may be able to find it out from 

A considerable quantity of 

tinent is perhaps imported into Great Bntain and wc also got « 

amount of Cdntinental structural steel. Might it not be an explanation the 

they are using ttis Continental steel. 

* Satem^^ 

t Vide Statement No. Ill (B). 
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Mr, Eoddich-^Onls when the Continental standard is up to the British 
standard. «You would not be allowed to use that in this oontraet bemuse 
the Kailway Board has specifically said that the steel should be British 
standard or Tatas^ 

Mr, Gfintoalo.— Are these prices given in thb statement for raw-materials 
Tsiss^ or the Home prioeaP 

Mr. Roddick.— The Tatas’ and the Home prices are practically the same 
for estimating purposes. .We have taken TaW. 

Mr. Ginmla,-Let us take the metre-gauge gibers made for^e Madras 
and Southern Mahratta Railway.* There is a different of Bs. 90 a ton. 

Mr. Roddick.— Thk information is not oflicial again. This is not from 
the Railway Company, but it was given to us by our own agents. I mi^t 
mention that in 1920 this particular railway pla^ 1;,?! 

eirder work with us but when the purchasing ofliwr had to travel 600 miles 
from and to Calcutta for purposes of inspection, his enthusiMm for placing 
orders in India must have fallen a bit. He came himself three times, and 
every time ho spent £20 to come and inspect. 

Mr. Oinwala.—Let us take well curbs. The difference is about the same.t 
What is your suggestion about th«ie figures now. You have got figures 
which come to about 33J per cent, increase in all cases. 

Mr. Roddick.— U you are competing with the world you cannot possibly 
do it especially when India is practically the only field for work at this 


moment. 

Mr. OimoaXa. — You suggest, therefore, that there should be protection 
for the fabricated material to the extent of the difference. 

. Mr. Roddick.— 1 take 331 per cent, as the average, but we have detailed 
them in our letter of 24th September at 60, 33J and 26 per cent. 

Mr, Oinwala.— It is only jyithin the last two or three years that there 
has been such a big gulf. 

Mr. Roddick.— I would not say that exactly, for the simple reason that 
before the war India was not the only field where work was obtainable and 
British manufacturers did not then realise the importance of it so much. 
At that time more work was placed on competitive Indian tenders only. 

Mr. Oimoala. — Did not we ask* you to give us a list of articles which if we 
recommended protection should be taxed P 

Mr. Roddick.— You did not ask us: perhaps you askecl the Indian Engi- 


neering Association. 

Mr. Skinner.— Vfe had a meeting of the Association last Monday. Mr. 
Heywood asked, whether there was any objection to printing the oral 
evidence we gave on behalf of the Association and we have written to you 
about it. We placed this particular point before the Association and we 
have requested each firm to let us have a list of the articles^ they manu- 
facture and on which they want protection at least by the 2l8t instant. 

Prmdenf. — I just passed a draft reply to that letter. If you want the 
copy of * the evidence for this purpose, will you print it with the heading 
** uncorrected ” so that members will understand that the Board will be the 
final authority to put it in form. 

Mr. (Sfjfcinncr.— It is important. If they want an opportunity to speak 
out and if they do not take tiiis opportunity, they will 1^ their chance. 


President. —Until we have received that reply there is no use pursuing 
this point. 

Mr. Roddick.— At the same time 38| per cent, will also in our opinion 
raise the necessary revenue to pay Tata's 'Rs. 3 orores bounty, at Rs. 60 
ton on their output of steel. 


* Vide Statement Kc. HI (01. 
t Vide Statement Ko. m $). 
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Ut, That is on the assumption that the demand for steel it 

not affected. 

Mr, Hoddfch.-^You mean imports of fabricated steel. Even if Sthe imports 
of fabricated steel is reduced it does not matter. 

Mr, (?mti7ala.*~Structural steel amounts to a considerable proportion of 
the imported steel. 

Mr. Uoddick , — You cannot arrive at that figure. Figures are not avail 
able of the exact quantity of structural steel imported into this country. 
We have assumed that to be 40 per cent, of the total imports. Assuming 
one million tons to be the total imports 40 per cent, of it would come to 

400.000 tons. 

Mr. Ciinwala. — Of course one million tons do not include wagons and 
locomotives at all. 

Mr. Uoddick. — ^That means more fabricated material. Then we can assume 
that 400,000 tons does enter into the country. 

Mr, Ginwala. — You are not interested in all fabricated steel surely. 

Mr. Uoddick. — All, certainly. 

Mr. Ginwalo. — You import 400,000 tons of fabricated steel, and suppose 
Tata’s make 400,000 tons of unfabricated steel, that will come to 800,000 tom. 

Mr. Uoddick. — Out of the 400,000 tons of Tatns’ steel we may aMume 

100.000 tons to be fabricated. This will reduce Tatas’ figure of unfabricated 
to 300,000 tons. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You say that out of 1 million tons of imported steel 

400.000 tons are fabricated. You put a tariff on that. Then there remains 

600.000 tons of other steel imported. 

Mr. Uoddick. — The moment you get a 33§ per cent, duty the 400,000 tons 
of fabricated steel must fall, so that you can ignoro the question of raw 
material. Out of Tatas’ 4tX),000 tons, 100,000 tons will go in fabrication 
locally. That 1(X),(KK) must l)e replaced assumfhg also that the total require- 
ments of fabricated steel are only 400/KK). The result arrived at will be 
this: If the price of steel is Rs. 160 a Ibn, the average price of fabricated 
steel might be taken at Rs. 300 approximately, and with a duty of 88^ per 
cent, on it, and with the comlition fliat the duty is paid hy all importers 
without exception, the sum collected would be Rs. 8 crorea on 800,000 tons 
against Rs. 2*75 crores to bo provided for. 

Mr. Ginwala. — We asked for a note on this, I think. 

Mr. Uoddick. — ^You did not ask us for a note. You asked the Engineer- 
ing Association. We have prepared a note which will go before the Asso- 
ciation. That might undergo alterations in the meeting of the Association. 
Because you raised the question of 33J per cent, duty I had to tell you 
how we would work it out. 

Mr. Ginunla. — ^This other note* w'hich you have sent us makes very 
interesting reading but you want it back. 

Prendent. — For that reason it is not before the Board. If it is to be 
treated aa confidential and to be returned, I think we should treat it aa 
confidential. You cannot ask questions on that. 

Mr. (?intrala.—- This is a more or leu theoretical discussion of the question. 
We do not wish to examine you on tn^at. It certainly puts forward oertain 
arguments which require examination and when we come to write our 
report it might he useful to us. May I ask your permission to retain the 
copyP 

Mr. Boddick.’—Yon may keep it for a week or two. There are many 
arguments which have been put forward in this note. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Vfe have not had time yet to examine them from the 
theoretical point of view. What is your objection to our keeping the noteP 


Not included in these proceedings. 
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Mr. Mather.— I take it that it may be t^ated in the same way as the 
Board trea1| leading articles in newspapers. 

Mr. lioddick.— If you take it as confidential you can keep it. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you think that the disparity between your price of wagon 
and the British price will continue for a long time? 

Mr. Skinner. — We cannot say. 

Mr. Kale. — They have got certain advantages and you have got certain 
disadvantages. Do you think that this state of tjiings will continue? 

Mr. Skinner. — They cannot possibly go on like this. At present we 
think they are working at a loss. 

Mr. Kale. — Their prices are bound to come down. Your difficulty will 
be reduced to that extent in the course of a few years? 

Mr. Skinner. — Unless something is done soon We shall have to shut down. 

Mr. Kah. — Mr. Skinner, you seem to be a convinced protectionist, from 
what you have said in the papers supplied to us. 

Mr, Skinner. — No. But we are up against the present state of affairs. 

Mr. Kale. — I am using the word in this sense. You w'ant that now in- 
dustries should he developed in this country so that more wealth will be 
produced for people’s l)eiiefit. You want also that Government should place 
orders in this country because indirectly it is bound to get more by W’ay 
of revenue and otherwise, from these new industries. 

Mr. Skinner. — If you do not place orders in this country the industries 
will fail, 

Mr. Kale. — When I said that you were a convinced protectionist what I 
meant was this; What you say is that in spite of the temporary disadvantage 
of having to pay high prices, in the long run, the country, as a whole, will 
Ixmefit. That is your view? 

Mr. Skinner. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Suppose for each wagon. Government has to pay Rs. 1.000 
more than at present. Do you tibink that the country will recover this 
Rs. 1,000 in one form or another in ten years by the establishment of 
indiiKtrieSj—iby the wages that you pay to labour, by the income-tax you 
pay to Government, and by increased railw'ay freight and so on? It is in 
these forms that the money will return? 

Mr. Skinner. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — In your opinion Government is taking a shortsighted view on 
the wagon question? 

Mr. Skinner. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — T do not know if I should put you this question. Have you 
noticed the newspaper report of the speech of the Hon'ble Mr. Innes in the 
Imporial Kconomic Conference? There are one or two things in that to 
which I wish to tlraw’ your attention.’ Ho has said that during the course 
of the next few years the Government of India have estimated that some- 
thing like £70,0(K),()(X) must he spent on imported stores for railways and 
other development schemes. He had no doubt that the skill and enterprise 
of the British manufacturer would see to it that the vast bulk of this money 
was spent in the United Kingdom. "^Tiat have you got tg say to this? 
Why I am putting this question to you is this: Will this not stand in 
the way of your progress? 

.Mr. Skinner. — Undoubtedly. 

Pre.^ident. — Let me put this one question. Supposing the Engineering 
works in India were to w’ork to their full capacity during the next five years 
will any considerable balance remain of the work to be done in England ? 

Mr. Koddick.’^lf yon are going to place a lot of work in India, apparently 
you are going to keep a lot of money here. I do not know* wheUier the 
money figures of imports will greatly fall, but certainly ihe class of imports 
will. 
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pmnt i» tbw: m orgftnised at present, the engineering 
industry in ludin is not capable of doing i^e total amount of wgrk in India. 

Mr, SAinner.— -We cfo not know the total amount of work in India, but 
1 can say that the engineering industries as organised at present can do 
at least four times as much as at present. 

President, — What Mr. Ck)chran was telling me was that the total amount 
of work done by all the engineering firms in India would not be anything 
like half the total demand of India. On that basis, the money which the 
Government of India propose to spend in the course of the next four tir 
five years w^ould gradually grow more. In Mr. Innes* speech, I take it, he 
was referring to the amount of orders which must be placed in England 
in any case. 

Mr. Skinner. — We are suggesting half but Mr. Junes is suggesting 96 
per cent. 

Mr. Kale. — Supposing the policy you are advocating is adopted by the 
Government of India, and engineering firms are given an opportunity of 
working to their full capacity, how much of this £70,00(),(KJO would be spent 
in this country? The Government of India have estimated that for rail- 
ways and other development works they wiW spend £70,(XK),(XM) in the course 
of the next few years. How much of this will be (lone in India if the 
policy you are advocating were adopted by the Government of India? Would 
it be 30 millions out of the 70 millions? 

Mr, Itoddick. — Not as much as that within the next few years. 

Mr. Skinner. — What is the full amount of Tatas’ output? 

Mr. Mather. — If they got Rs. 200 a ton for their 400,000 tons output, 
that would be Rs. 8 crores. About Rs. 2 crores they would get on rails. 

Mr. Kale. — I should like to know what i.s the capacity of the engineering 
firms. 

Mr, Skinner. — If Home firms see that orflers are placed in India, it is 
suggested they will start works in India. Now orders are placed in a 
spasmodic way, but if there is a regullfr programme that the Government 
of India ore going to spend so much in the next five years several engi- 
neering works will Ije started and a lot (»f money would l>e spent on exten- 
sions. Probably in the next few years all of us would be producing our full 
output. Wo our-selves could account for about 2 crores of fabricated mate- 
rials per annum. 

Mr. Kale. — We may put it down at 25 per cent, roughly. You are at 
present ecjuipped for about Rs. 2 crores? 

Mr. Skinner. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. — Is it your case with regard to the manufacture of wagons 
that Government should satisfy themselves from your accounts and other 
things that your prices are reasonable, and should pay that price to yoj ai 
against the British price? 

Mr. Roddick. — Yes. If you guarantee to place orders in India there will 
be abundance of competition. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you think so? 

Mr, Roddick. — Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Kale.— There are only two or three firms who are manufacturing 
wagons to-day. • 

Mr. Roddick. — "We are now manufacturing wagons on charity. That is to 
say, the amount of work offering is so limited. As regards bridge work. 
Government have been plac’ing more orders than for wagons. 

Mr. Kale. — So that there will be greater competition in bridge work. 

Mr, Skinner,— It is greater now in consideration of more orders from 
Government for bridge work than for wagons. 

Mr. Roddick.— The wagon industry is more difficult to start, or to re-start 
if it lias been dosed down. 
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Mr* Kale * — So you regard this inorease of price that Oovemmeiit 
will have to pay— the increase represented by the difference between your 
price and tift British price-^ a sort of a price that the country will haye 
to pay for the derelopment of this industry? 

Mr. Skinner * — It must be realized that it must cost the country some- 
thing to develop its industries. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you think that in 10 years time you will be able to 
stand on your own legs as regards the wagon industry?* 

Mr. Skinner. — Yes. If there is a continuous programme for ten years 
we shall be able to compete with British firms. 

Mr. M<nJther . — You use a certain quantity of steel castings in your works» 
Canvyou tell me if you can obtain them in India? 

Mr. Skinner . — We buy odds and ends of steel castings in India and we 
find them quite satisfactory. 

Mr. Mather . — As for structural steel and rolled steel of various kinds 
you import quite a lot for your merchant business and, of course, you uso 
a lot of steel yourselves and along with that I understand you buy a good 
deal of Tatas* structural steel. Do you find Indian made steel quito 
satisfactory for your purpose? 

Mr. Skinner. — Yes, for general purposes it is as good as imported steel. 
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No. 84. 

The Enmardhnbi Engineering Works, Calcntta. 

Written. 

Statement I. -^Letter, dated Snd November 1923, from the Kumardhubi 
Engineering Works, to the Tariff Board. 

.We beg to submit herewith Report by our Mr. Roberts, General Superin* 
tendent of our Works, in reply to the questions raised by your Board in 
their Circular No. 137— 1-E. of the 13th October 1923, which was addressed 
to the Indian Engineering Association. 


Statement II. — The Tariff Board Circular No. 137‘UE. of ISth October 1923, 
to Indian Engineering Association. 


Information requested by the Board. 

(1) A list of firms who are members 

of the Indian Engineering 
Association. 

(2) A list of firms (being members of 

the Association) who manu- 
facture machinery in this 
country, and the kinds of 
machinery they manufacture. 

(3) A statement showing the total 

quantity of steel used by the 
firms, who are members of the 
As,sociatioii, for their own 
manufactures, for the years 
1919 to 1922. 

(4) A list of principal products 

manufactured by the Mem- 
bers of the Association of 
which steel is an important 
raw material. Where possible 
the proportion which the cost 
of the steel bears to the total 
cost of the finished product 
should be stated. 


Replies from Kumardhubi Engi- 
neering Works, Limited. 

(1) This will be furnished by the 
As.socintion. 


(2) Do. do. do. 




(3) The average consumption of 
steel b.y K. E. W. is 6,000 tons 
per annum. 


(4) Our principal manufactures 
are : — 

Bridges, 

Headgears. 

Screening Plants, 

Coal Tubs, 

Gantries, 

Towers for Ropeway and 
^ Transmission Lines. 
Tipplers, 

Columns & Roof Trusses, 
Haulage Engines, 

Winding Engines, 
Ropeways, 

Steel is the principal material em- 
ployed in the manufacture of the 
above and varies in proportion to 
other metals from 60 per cent, to 
over 90 per cent. 

• 2h 


TOIf. If. 
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Informatiom requested by the Board. 

<6) A list of Steel Castings required 
in substantial quantities by 
Engineering firms in India. 
Where possible the approxi- 
mate total quantity of a parti- 
cular casting likely to be re- 
quired should be stated. 


(6) A statement showing the articles 
manufactured out of steel on a 
commercial scale by a dozen 
important firms w'ho are mem- 
bers of the Association which 
the Association think ought to 
be protected in some way or 
other, together with the cost 
of production of these articles, 
or the price nt which they can 
be sold in this country, the 
quantities, if any, of these 
articles imported by the same 
firms and the prices at which 
they were imported. 

{7) A few concrete instances of cases 
in which" the duty on the raw 
material is higher than the 
duty on the finished product. 


2. (a) How far the price of steel must 
rise before the tendency to sub- 
stitute timber for steel would 
come into operation? 

(b) Whether, if the manufacture 
of steel were protected either 
by import duties or by boun- 
ties other firms would com- 
mence to manufacture steel 
and whether internal competi- 
tion would within a reason- 
able time begin to affect prices 
of steel. 


* Replies from the Kumardhubi 
Engineering Works, Limited. 

(5) Coal Tub Wheels, 

Bridge Bockers, 

Gears for Winding and Haulage 
Epgines, 

Manganese Steel Plates, 
Manganese Steel Rollers, 

Cast Steel Sheaves, 

Cast Tool Steel, etc. 

ft 

(6) We consider that either the ex- 

isting tariffs on raw steel 
should be reduced to a lower 
level than on fabricated steel 
and machinery or that if 
tariffs on steel are increased 
there should be a higher rate 
of tariff than on raw steel im- 
posed upon all fabricated steel 
and machinery. 

A list of our principal manu- 
factures are enumerated in 
paragraph 4. 


(7) (a) Material for a complete rope- 
way can be imported into the 
country on a 2i per cent. Im- 
port Duty. 

Bunkers, Loading and Un- 
loading Stations are manu- 
factured at our Works and an 
Import Duty of 10 per cent, 
is paid on the raw material 
for the fabrication. 

(6) A Winding or Haulage En- 
gine can be imported at 21 
per cent, duty as a complete 
unit. 

Steel for Beds, Shafts and 
Sections not rolled in the 
country are subject to 10 per 
cent, import duty. 

2. (a) The Association will no doubt 
reply to this question. 


(b) The protection of the steel in- 
dustry for a sufficiently long 
period would undoubtedly 
cause other firms to consider 
the proposition seriously pro- 
vided the protection afforded 
was sufficiently attractive. 
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Information requested by the Board. 

9. (a) Whether in the opinion of 
the Association if the duty on 
steel exceeded the duty on 
wrought iron by more than 
13i per cent, wrought iroi 
would replace steel to any 
appreciable extent. 

(h) The extent to which Members 
of the Association use wrought 
iron for purposes for which it 
is essential. 


(c) Whether they think it would 
bo practicable to draft the 
tariff Bcheclule so as to enable 
the customs administration to 
distinguish between such 
wrought iron and those kinds 
or forms of wrought iron 
which might be imported to 
replace steel. 


Replies from the Kumurdhubi 
Engineering Works, limited . 

3. (a) We are of opinion that this 
would not be so to any appie- 
ciable extent. 


(h) Wrought iron of high quality 
is a necessary material in con- 
nection with all Colliery work 
where welding is required. 
The price of this material is 
considerably in excess of steel 
and a higher import duty 
might cause substitution of 
mild steel with the consequent 
risk of loss of life through 
failure. 

(f) Very difficult. 


4. (tt) Figures will bo no doubt pro- 
vided by the Association. 

(6) Do. do. do. 

(c) It would be difficult for the 
Custom authorities to dis- 
criminate. • 

6. This wsentially calls for a reply 
from the Association. 


2Bi 
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Oral evidence of Mr. A. S. ROBERTS, representm^r 
Kumardbubi Engineering Works, recorded 
at Calcutta on Monday the Sth 
December 1923. 

President.— Yon have come on Iwhalf of the Kumardhubi Engineering 
Works? 

Mr. Itohcris. — Yes. 

President. — Really the most important of your answers to the various 
questions in our letter to the Indian Engineering Association is your answer 
to Question 4; that is to say, the list of principal products manufactured by 
^ou of which steel is an important raw material. 

Mr. Lioherts.— The list that we have given is a fairly comprehensive list 
of our principal manufactures. 

President. — You say at the end of the answer “ Steel is the principal 
material employed in the manufacture of the above and varies in proportion 
to other metals from 50 per cent, to over 90 per cent.” That is the percent- 
age of the ((uantntics of metal employed. 

Mr. lioherts.—TUni is correct. 

President. — What we are trying to get at is the proportion which the 
cost of stool hears to the total cost of the finished product. Supposing tiie 
duty on steel is raised by a certain amount, to what extent will that 
directly raise, yoiir lo.st? Thr.t is the primary point in which we are in- 
terested. 

Mr. Uoherts. — If you take the list of articles that w’e have given in para- 
gra[)h 4, the ratio of the cost of actual materials to the total cost of the 
manufactured article varies from 05 to 75 per cent. 

President .--Jn no case is it lower than 65 per cent.? 

Mr. Itohcrfs. — No. 

President . — I gnn surprised at that a little. At any rate I think in 
some of these articles there are other materials, cast iron for instance. 

Mr. Itoberts. — Yery little. The two things that you can pick out would 
be winding and haulage engine.s. It depends entirely on the type of winding 
or haulage engine, whether it has a steel or cast iron bed. To-day we try 
to meet the market by turning out ns light an engine ns possible, which 
means as cheap an engine as possible. So, the tendency is to employ steel in 
prefereni'e to cast iron. 

President. — I think that your firm does more work in the way of colliery 
plants than any other engineering firm, does it not? 

Mr. Itoberts . — We w'ere originally the w'orkshops of the coalfields. When 
I say we were the workshops of coalfields, I mean we were the workshops 
of the Bharrnkar Coal Company until it w'as converted into a limited liability 
company. Then, of course, wo extended our scope, but we still remain a 
colliery workshop to a very large extent. 

President. — ^Let us take these things in order. Take bridges to begin 
with. We had figures for bridges from various other firms. I have not got 
them before me at the moment, but I don't think that any figure as high as 
66 per cent, was mentioned to ns as the proportion which the cost of steel 
benrs to the cost of the bridge. Do you happen to rememl)er, Mr. Mather? 

Mr. Mother . — We had figures similar to these for bridgework. 

President.— I am only speaking from memory. My impressioji was that 
t was a bit lower than that. 
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Mr» Boberts.’^Th^ figures that I have given are taken from our own 
hooks. Bridges vary from 65 to 71 per cent. 

Pretident , — That is on the work you have actually done. * 

Mr, Boherts,’— Yes, 

President,— I take it that the headgears are for collieries. We saw a lot 
of these when we were at the works. 

Mr, Boherts. — Yes, for collieries. There are various kinds of headgears. 

President, — Is it in the case of larger ones more than in smaller ones 
that steel is important, or is it just about the same? 

Mr. Roberts. — They are all made of steel. 

President. — What is the percentage cost of steel in the case of headgears!* 

Mr. Boherts. — That varies from 67 to 70 per cent. 

President. — You do a good deal of work of that kind? 

-1/r. Boherts. — A considerable quantity. 

President. — Is it a case in which there is a good deal of competition from 
abroad ? 

Mr. Boherts. — Yes, we had a case a short time ago. AJargo coal (^m- 
pi*ny in Southern India purchased two very large headgears very similar to 
the large ones that you saw standing in our w'orks. The manufacturers at 
Home accepted the order and delivered the headgears at actual cost. I 
heard it direct from the General Manager of the coal company concerned. 

President. — Where is this coal company? 

Mr. Boherts. — In Southern India. 

President. — In Hyderabad direction? 

Mr. Boherts. — Yes. 

President. — I don’t think that there is much coal further south. 

Mr. Roberts. — No, 1 don't know whether* I am at liberty to give you 
the name of the company. 

President. — I don’t want the name of^he company. Is it in Hyderabad 
coalfields ? 

Mr. Boherts. — Yes. 

President. — How far is that from your works by rail? 

Mr. Boherts. — About a thousand miles, 

president. — It must be rather nearer Bombay. 

Mr. Robert s.~yiot very much. Perhaps the difference may be 100 miles. 
I don’t suppose it is much more. 

President. — The point that was in my head was this. Where you have 
got a thousand miles of railway freight, it is obviously not so easy for you 
to compete as in the coalfields in your own vicinity. 

Mr. Boherts. — Quite true. 

President.— there any very material difference between the price 
paid in this case and the price at which you could have supplied? 

Mr. Boherts. — About 20 per cent. 

President. — But in the coalfields of Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, do you 
find that there is much competition? 

Mr. Boberfs.— Considerable competition. There are other large firnw in 
Calcutta and in the immediate neighbourhood who are very keen competitors 
af ourselves. 

President. — That I understand. I mean competition from abroad? 

Mr. Roberts. — In the matter of headgear^ at the present time I sboulfl 
lay not. 

Prfsidenf.— There is not much at present. 

3Ir. Boherts . — Not at present. 
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ZVe<i(2ent .—You cannot fdretell what the results might be if yon? coet» 
were raised. 

Mr. Roterts.—lf our costs were raised and the duty on manufactured 
steel was not raised proportionately 1 should say that we should be hit 
extremely hard. 

President.— You don’t think that at present there is much difference 
between your price and the price of the imported article? 

Mr. Itoberts. — Very little. 

President.— H&a there been any direct eridence of that? Are there any^ 
figures which you can quote? 

Mr. Itoberts. — I have none. 

President. — I do not know whether you will be able to tell us what waa 
the position before the war as regards headgears? Were there more head- 
gears imported than they are now? ^ 

Mr. Poherts.~l cannot reply to that question because previous to the 
war 1 was in Calcutta and not so intimately connected with the manufactur- 
ing side. 

uPrcsident.—pinco the outbreak of war, there cannot have been very much. 

Mr. Roberts.— No. 

President.— An re( 2 ;ards screening plants: I don’t think we actually saw 
anything, did we? 

Mr. Roberts. — ^There was a screening plant right in the very centre of the 
machine shop. 

Mr. Ginwala. — But you were going to renew it I 

Mr. Roberts.— There was a certain amount of alteration for the parti- 
cular purpose for which it was required. 

President.— In that case what is the proportion of the cost of steel to the 
final cost? 

Mr. Roberts.— I have not got the actual figures here. As a matter of 
fact, the notice was so short that I was only able to take out the detail of 
a certain numlier of these various machines that we manufacture. 

President. — Would you be able to work out the figure within a week or 
10 days ? 

Mr. Roberts, — Yes, I caq. send you that.* 

President. — If you could give us any figures within the next 10 days it 
would bo useful. 

Mr. Roberts. — I will send them to you. 

President, — Do you mAke a great many of these? Are they using mor^ 
screening plants now? 

Mr. Roberts.— They are becoming more popular. 

President. — In their case is there much competition from abroad? 

Mr. Roberts, — Not at the present time, although I l^elieve quotations 
have been recently called for from England for various projected schemes 
particularly in the new coalfields. 

President. — ^You mean the Bokharo and Kharanpura coalfields? 

Mr. Roberts. — Yes. 

President . — ^Let us go on to coal tubs. Can you gi^'S us the proportion 
for that? 

Mr. Roberts.— The proportion varies slightly on the tub, but it can be 
taken from 65 to 70 per cent. 

President.— I think that we saw many varieties of coal tubs at Kumar* 
dhubi and in some of them it would enter Into more largely than in others. 
Roberts.— Y h, 


Not reoeiTid. 
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Prendeni^—You are taking, in giving ns the percentage, those coal tabf 
in which steel plays the largest partP 

Mr, Boherts.— Yes, • 

President, — Those are the ones that yon are chiefly interested in making 
yourselves P 

Mr. Boherts . — That is correct. 

President. — ^Is the use of steel in making coal tub underframeo a com- 
paratively recent thing? 

Mr, Boherts, — It is a new feature that we have put on to the market this 
year. They have been imported from abroad for some years, but as far as 
my knowledge goes they have not been manufactured in this country before. 

President, — ^The ones that were manufactured in this country before were 
mainly wooden. 

Mr, Boherts. — Yes, wooden underframes. 

President, — I don’t know what you call the body of the tub. Was that 
also made of wood? 

Mr, Boherts. — That was made of steel. 

President. — ^The difference is that it is now steel underframe. 

Mr, Boherts. — Y^es. 

President. — Headgears and screening plants, if imported, would come in 
as machinery, would they not? 

Mr, Boherts. — Screening plant would come in as machinery, but the 
headgear would come in as manufactured steel. 

President. — Screening plant would only pay 21 per cent, whereas head- 
gears would pay 10 per cent. 

Mr. Boherts. — Screening plant, if complete, with the drive either elec- 
trical or steam would come in at 2| per cent. 

President. — Naturally it would always be^imported in the form in which 
it would pay the least duty. 

Mr. Boherts. — That is perfectly coriwct. 

President. — How would coal tubs be classified under the present tariff? 

Mr. Boherts. — Coal tubs would be subject to 10 per cent., and there is a 
very serious competition from Home in coal tubs. 

President.— Those that come in are steel ones practically. 

Mr. Boherts. — Only the body is imported. 

President.— You mean that they simply import the body without any- 
thing else. 

Mr. Boherts. — They import the body and it is assembled in this country. 

President.— Y^ou\d that be used with a wooden frame made in this 
country ? 

Mr. Boherts,— li can be used with a wooden or steel frame made in this 
country. The plates which form the body of the tub are pressed at Home 
and come out in bundles. All that is necessary is to assemble them on the 
spot where they are required to be used. 

President.— When wheels come in, they come under a different bead and 
they come in as castings, I take it. 

Mr, Boherts. — Wheels are steeh castings. 

President.— Are steel wheels exclusively used or is there any alternative? 

Mr. Boherts.-- The alternative is chilled iron, I do not know of the em- 
ployment of chilled iron in this country. 

President.— They are mainly steel. They are also imported on a ▼erf 
large scale? 

Iff. Boherts.— Ym 
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Preiui^nt.— Coal tubs you make yourself, but you don’t do any itael 
castings F * 

Mr. Bobefti.—'Se. 

Preiidcnf. —Where do you get the wheels? 

Mr. Bobertt. — We import them. 

President.— That is to say, they come out as wheels? 

Mr. Boherti. — They come out as pair of wheels and axles complete. 

Preiident. — In that respect supposing the duty on stefij was rais^, you « 
would be exactly in the same position as at present relatively with the 
importer. Both of you have got at present to import wheels and axl^ and 
pay the duty on them, and would continue to do so if the duty were raised. 

Mr. Boherts.—We should, until the manufacture of wheels has been com- 
menced in this country, which is a point that you may he#r information on 
this afternoon. 

Preiident. — We had some evidence about it from the Kirtyanand Iron 
and Steel Company. They told us that they were badly undersold by conti- 
nental manufacturers. 

Mr. Boherti.-— YeB. The price of a pair of continental wheels and one 
axle to-day is about Us. lU-8-0. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it c.i.f.? 

Mr. Boherti. — Yes. 

Preiident. — It is Us. 21 for a complete tub. 

Mr. Boherti.— YeSy for two pairs of wheels and two axles. 

Preiident. — What is the cost of a complete tub? 

Mr. Boherti. — It varies from Us. 135 to 155. It depends on the mine 
entirely. It is a point that will come out later in my evidence regarding 
wrought iron. 

Pre3idcni.— The cost q.f wheils and axles varies from 12 per cent, to 16 
per cent, of the cost of a tub. 

Mr. Boherti. — English wheels ard more expensive. 

Preiident. — ^Ijet me put it this way. When coal tubs are imported, are 
they imported mostly from Great Britain? 

Mr. Boherti. — Yes. 

Preiident. — Will the British manufacturer make wheels and axles himself 
or import from the continent? 

Mr. Boherti. — He makes them himself. 

Preiident, — Then, the manufacturer out here by using continental wheels 
may have an advantage in that respect. 

Mr. Boherti. — ^Yes, provided the colliery concerned will accept continental 
wheels. There are tw’o distinct grades. There^is the grade where it is essen- 
tial to have a first class article. There are mines where grades are *not steep. 

In those cases, colliery proprietors are prepared to accept the cheaper 
article. Where grades are steep and risk to life is involved, they prefer to 
pay a higher price and to have the best article procurable. 

Preiident. — Anyhow, in the case of the coal tubs that you manufacture, 
the cost of wheels and axles may be taken as 12 to 15 per cent. 

Mr. Uoberfs.— That is correct. ‘ 

Preiident. — Let ns go on to the next item ** gantries.” Are these made 
chiefly for collieries? 

Mr. Boherti.— ‘Yes. 

Preiident. — Can you give us the proportion of the cost of steel in that 
ease? 

Mr. Boherti.— It is 07 per cent, in the case of those gantries that we have 
recently made. 



Pre$ident,-^Wiik regard to Towers for ropeway and transmission linea: 
oan yon give us the percentage P 

Afr. jBoberfs.— It would vary from 66 to 70 per cent. 

President . — Can you give us figures for Tipplers? 

Mr, Roberts . — I can send it to you.* 

President. --In those cases where you cannot give us figures just now, you 
can send it to U8~ later. 

i Mr. Roberts . — I have not got figures for the rest. I should have to work 
these out carefully. I shall send them to you later. 

President . — ^Take the Haulage and Winding Engines. Do you make many 
of these? 

Mr. Roberts . — A considerable number. 

President . — Have you been making them for quite a long time past? ' 

Mr. Roberts. — Yes. We have equipped many mines in this country with 
electrical winding and haulage engines. \Ve are continually making them. 

President . — Is steel so important in the case of these things us it is in 
some others? 

Mr. Roberts . — Equally important. 

President.— Uow far is it steel that is actually made in this country? 
What I mean is that in the electrical machinery there may be a lot of steel, 
but electrical machinery is not yet made in India at all and it would in any 
case have to be imported. 

.Mr. Roberts.— In many cases we provide the mechanical portion only and 
import the electrical gear complete. 

President.— In giving us figures, could you exclude the electrical part 
of it? 

Mr. Roberts.— 1 ihould exclude naturally the electrical part which would 
not be taken into consideration. • 

Mr. Mather.— you say that steel is equally important in these, but do you 
mean ns regards its proportion to the tot*l cost? 

.1/r. Roberts.— Yes, excluding the electrical part of the plant. 

Mr. Mather.— \\' hat about the steam haulage or winding engines? 

Mr. Roberts.— That is a different subject. India is now electrifying her 
collieries and we consider that the electrical winding and haulage engines 
are more important to us. 

Mr. Mather.— Leaving out the electrical part of it, do you mean that the 
steel that you buy forms 60 per cent, of the total cost of the finished article? 

Mr. Roberts.— I am not saying that. 1 should like to have time to have 
these figures examined. 

President.— That was the thing which was really in my head. 

.lir. Roberts.— I have said I will send these figures. It is essentially a 
steel machine. That is the point I wish to maintain. Cast iron does not 
enter into the electrical winding and haulage engines to the same extent as 
it does in the case of steam engines. 

3fr. 3faf^cr.— Therefore the perc-entage of your total cost is not so high. 

Mr. Roberts.— 'So. Jt will be less. There is a good deal of machine work 
to be done in an engine. ^ 

President.— -Taking the last item, ropeways, what exactly was that used 
for? 

Mr. Poberfj.— Generally in a ropeway we import the running part of 
the plant. The bucket, the carriers and the rope and the motor for the 
drive, we obtain from Home and then we manufacture in this county the 
trestles for carrying the rope and the bunkers for tipping the material, so 
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that except for very special steel parts or malleable iron part ire actually 
make ropeways in this country. * 

President. — Still, the rope itself is an important item surely. 

ilfr. Roberts. — Yes. 

President. is not made in this country. 

Mr, Boberts.^Noj but in point of weight the big bunkers, the towen 
and the loading station are the principal things and are made in our own 
workshops. 

President. — Would the rope come in as machinery oV as manufacturecP 
article F 

Mr. Roberts. — If a ropeway is imported complete, it comes in at 2^ per 
cent, duty classified as machinery under a definite drive. 

President. —Ji you have to import the wire rope for^the ropeway what 
duty do you pay? 

Mr. Roberts. — Th<J rope coming in by itself will be subject to 10 per cent, 
duty but the original rope if it comes in with the ropew’ay will still toma 
in at 2i per cent. duty. 

Mr. Gi/iu’ala.—Does the altered definition of machinery help youP 

Mr. Roberts. — No. Provided you import the complete ropeway, you pay 
2| per cent. 

President. — For renewals, you pay 10 per cent. 

Mr. Roberts. — Yes. In paragraph 88 of the Schedule II — Import Tariff, 
it is said “ Component parts of Machinery, as defined in No. 87, namely, 
such parts only as are essential for the working of the machine or apparatus 
. . . .” You cannot work a ropeway without a rope, so it is 2J per cent. 
But you could not import a rope subsequently without paying the full duty 
of 10 per cent. 

President. — Of these various castings which you have mentioned in reply 
to Question No. 5, which of thVm are made in India at the present moment? 

Mr. Roberts.— Uridge Rockers, ^certain gears for winding and haulage 
engines and small manganese steel plates. 

President. — Are they made in India? 

Mr. Roberts. — Very recently. I have, purchased them recently. 

President. — Can you tell us which firms make them? 

Mr, Roberts. — Fairburn Lawson Combe Barbour, Limited, and the 
Kirtyanand Iron and Steel Works. 

President. — Are manganese steel rollers made in India? 

Mr. Roberts.— ’A. sample has just been made for me by the first named 
firm. 

President. — Have they just begun? 

Mr, Roberts. — Yes. They have just comn^nced. 

President. — What about cast tool steel? 

Mr. Roberts.— -That has not been made in the country, and I think it 
is very unlikely that it will be made in the country for many years. 

President. — Cast steel gears? 

Mr. Roberts.— They can be made in this country.. 

Prestdenf.>— You think there is no rea] difficulty in making these in thif 
country. 

Mr. Roberts.— lio. 

Mr. Mather.— Thh cast tool steel is not steel castings in tbe ordinary 
sense of the word. 

Mr. Roberts.—So. It is a special steel. 

Prsftdenf.'-'Which are those that are required in the largest number? 01 
these various castings which do you use most frequently yourself? 



Mr. BobeHt.^The first fire. Of these the largest is No. 1 coal tub 
wheels. 

Freiulent.~That in bulk would be the largest in demand f # 

Mr. Boheris. — Yes. 

President, — 1 am ndt sure that I understood the second part of your 
answer to 7 (a). ** Bunkers, loading and unloading stations are maua^ 
factored at our works and . . . An import duty of 10 per cent, is 
paid on the raw material for the fabrication. Do you mean to say that 
* these things, if imported as part of a complete ropeway, pay per cent. ? 

Mr. Boherts. — Certainly. 

President, — Are you in a position to give the difference that it makes on 
the cost of the whole thing, that is to say, what have you to pay extra on 
account of the present rates of duty on the ropeway P 

Mr. Boberts. — The difference is between and 10 per cent. 

President. — So to speak, you are paying no duty at all on the work you 
actually doP 

Mr. Boberts. — Except on the steel that we buy. 

President. — Supposing that the total cost of your ropeway is Us. 100 of 
which cost of the steel is Rs. 00 then the duty you pay is 0, not 10, 
whereas in the case of the importer, supposing the price is the .same, ho 
would pay per cent. That is the kind of comparison I want to get if 
possible. 

Mr. Boberts. — I could give you that. I have not got these figures here; 
they w’ould involve a considerable amount of work in getting them done hut 
it can be done. 

President. — If you know the percentage of the cost of steel in the rope- 
way? 

Mr. ifoterf s.—Tlie biggest weight is the Bunkers, loading and unloading 
stations and the trestles. r 

President, — But the cost is more important than tho weight. 

Mr. Boherts. --hut the cost will have relation to the weight. 

President. — If you have not actually got figures and it would mean a long 
time in getting them, it is hardly worth while getting them. 

Mr. Boherts. — There are no two ropeways which are alike. That is the 
difficulty. You design a ropeway to go 4i miles and you design another to 
go 11 miles. It all depends on the length and the capacity. It is not easy 
to arrive at that. 

President. — Winding and hauling engines would lie easier to take. 

Mr. Boherts. — I would rather take an engine and work out the details 
for each ropeway that is erected is of a particular length and of particular 
capacity. Therefore each ropeway that is erected varies. I would rather 
give it for a winding engine or a haulage engine. 

President. — If you could work it out on a winding or haulage engine so 
as to let us see the difference, it would make between the total amount of 
duty that you have to pay and the duty which the foreign manufacturer had 
to pay, that would be useful. 

Mr. Boherts. — Certainly. You require tho total duty that we should pay 
for material for a haulage mani^actured by us in relation to the total duty 
paid on a complete haulage, that is to say, if you import a complete winding 
or haulage engine. 

President. — Yes. Going on to Question 3 (a) you have replied We are 
of opinion that this would not lie so to any appreciable extent.” Your 
opinion is that there is not much danger of that. 

3fr. Boberts. — On the basis of the ^market quotations. Every week we 
have market quotations from London, when merchant bars are at £10-5 
iron bars are quoted at £11 to £15. 
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President. —Bxki would that quality of iron ban be the kind that you 
have to ubo for replacing steel? 

Mr. Jtoh^ts,~ln so far as our works arc concerned when we employ 
wrought iron we use expensive wrought iron. 

President. — I quite understand that at present auch wrought iron that 
you use is of a special quality, hut the point is this. If there were a 
tendency to use wrought iron instead of steel it is important to know what 
quality of wrought iron could l)e used to replace mild steel. 

Mr. lioheris. — It is a difficult question to answer because that depends 
entirely on the use to which it should be put. In our own work where 
risk of life is involved, we make it a practice of using high grade wrought 
iron. It is possible 'that in other work where there is no question of risk of 
life a poorer quality of bar could be used in substitution for steel, but 
the (lilference in price to-day is roughly 33i per cent. ^ 

President. — You mean on ordinary qualities? 

Mr. lioheris. — ^These are what are called steel merchant bars. When 
these are quoted for .ClO-5 the corresponding figure is £13 to £16 for iron 
merchant bars. I am unable to give you Continental figures. They are 
possibly cheaper but at the present time there are no market quotations. 

Mr. (Jinwala. — I should like to hear a little more about the import of this 
pit head gear. You said that it was sold at cost price by the British manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. Rohvrts.So I understand. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Who told you that? 

Mr. lioheris. — The General Manager of the colliery concerned. 

Mr. (iinwiUi . — How long ago was it? 

Mr. lioheris. — Last year. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Could you tell us what the c.i.f. price was? Per ton or 
for the whole? * 

Mr. Itoherts.—Xt was a lump sum figure. I am afraid I have not carried 
the figure in my head. * 

Mr. (rinwala. — It would bo of some importance if you could give us what 
the cost price to these people was. 

Mr. Mother. — You perhaps do not know what was include<l in the cost 
price. Some manufacturers include things which others would not include. 

Mr. lioherh. — Actually what was said was that there was not £5 profit on 
the two headgears. 

Mr. Mather. — Probably that covered everything else, even overhead. 

Mr. Itoherts. — I think it probably covered everything but I do not think 
that is a question you will get answered. I do not see how the General 
Manager could know. All he knew' was that he purchased these, and later 
on he was at Home when he w n.s informed by people who made them that 
there was not £6 profit on it, and they w’ere only too pleased to take the 
order if it covered the cost of establishment only. Times were so bad. 

3/r. Oinmila. — There was a difference of nearly 20 per cent. 

Mr. lioherts. — Yes. They got a shorter lead from Madras than we had. 

Mr. Gtntealtt.— And that difference do you suggest was due more to the 
ahortor lead ? 

Mr. Boherts. — One factor was that they took no profit whatever. 

Mr. Oinwala.— 'Bow did the difference come to 20 per cent. ? 

Mr. Boherts, — It is a difficult question to answer. 

Mr. Ginwala, — Of course they had to pay frei^d^t. 

3ff. Boherts, — Certainly and we had to pay freight on 'the material im- 
tK>rted 80 that one counterbalance! the other. 



Iff. Mather . — Your freight rate for raw materials would be a goixl deal 
less than freight rate for the finished headgear P ^ 

Mr. Roherti.—Yea. 

Mr. Ginicala . — You cannot explain how this 20 per c^ent. ditlereiK^e arises? 
Mr. Roberts. — No. I cannot. 

Mr. Ginieala . — I :?m trying to understand what your position really is. 
You say in some plac-e that, if adequate protection is given, more people 
would come into the business. I mean in answer to Question 2 (h) you say : 
** The protection of the steel industry for a sufficiently long perioti would 
undoubtedly cause other firms to consider the proposition seriously provided 
the protection afforded was sufficiently attractive." You also say in your 
answer to Question 6 " We consider that either the e.xisting tariffs o!i raw 
steel should be reduced to a lower level than on fabricated steel and machi- 
nery, or that, if tariffs on steel are increased, there should be a higher rate 
of tariff’ than on raw steel imposed upon all fabricated steel and machinery." 
But you do not explain why you suggest that. 

Mf. Roberts . — My reason for that is this: we are trying to develop this 
country and we require work in this country and, if you are proposing to 
raise the tariffs on raw material, it is going to make it very difficult to 
obtain orders in this country owing to the advancement in the price and 
therefore we require further protection against maniifactured goods. 

Mr. (iinimhi. — That first part is understood, that if your raw material is 
taxed, then, of course, you would l>e put at a disadvantage, hut you want 
a liigher rate of tariff on the fabricated steel and machinery than on raw 
steel. 

Mr. Rithcrts . — If protection is to he given at all, then we wish to protect 
our own industries l)y having a sliding scale of tariff. 

Mr. f/iTMcvih/.— For that purpose you must show that you are at a dis- 
advantage as compar'd with the foreign iiffinnfacturcr of fabricated steel, 
but you have not given any instances of that. 

Mr. Ti oh (>rh. —What I am saying i^ this paragraph is that although I 
support tlie tliesis that i am against protection, if protection is to he given 
to the ^to(l indiiMry f ask for protection to he given to the engineering 
industry, ^i'he reason wliy I ask »r that is that I toresco that, with tlio 
general higher level of prices, i>r<lcrs will be scarcer than they are to-day. 
They are bad cm o'^li lo-day, Knterprise is to a certain extent bound to lie 
crippled, and tlicrcforc for the work that is going we consider that we 
our.selvos are entitled to some srn ( of prote<'tirm. 'Phe protection I ask 
for i.s that, if you raise tariffs at all, the tariff on the raw material should 
be as low as possible, and that you should have u sliding scale as the materials 
undergo any process of manufacture. 

President. — .Vftcr all, it is up to you to show why the proems of rnanu- 
fneture requires protection. You cannot manufacture as cheaply as the 
foreign manufacturer. One thing is that owing to the taxation of the raw 
materials you are at a certain disadvantage. Assuming that you were given 
what is called compensating protection it would fully meet that difference. 
You want something more. What Mr. Ginwala wants to got at is? What 
justification is there for getting that something more. 

Mr. Roberts.— M y justification is that one’s turnover in the works is 
bound to decrease. The demand Is bound to fall if a genera! higher level of 
rates Is imposed. 

—That is to say there will he a diminution in the consumption 

of steel? 

Mr. Roberts.— Yes. An the consumption will undoubtedly fall, I say we 
ought to have a corresponding protection. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Lei m take a few concrete cases. For instance yon have 
given us the cost of a headgear. You have told us that there is a difference 
between your price and the price of the foreign manufacturer of 20 per cent. 
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With regard to your other articles, take your colliery machinery, for instance, 
can you show^how you are at a disadrantage as compared with the foreign 
manufacturer? Take coal tubs or anything you like and show that you 
cannot produce a coal tub here for, say, Rs. 150 but the foreign manufacturer 
can have it landed for Rs. 115, so that we can see that there is a difference 
of Rs. 35 between the two prices. 

J/t. What you actually want is the ratio of overhead charges 

in this country and the overhead charges in England. 

rresident , — It is for you to say that. 

Mr. (iinioala. — I want the money value of your disadvantage. It is no 
use your tolling ine'’that your foreign rival undersells you. 1 want to know 
by how much he undersells you and for what reason. You can give us 
instances. You say you can manufacture a coal tub for Qp. 150. The same 
kind the foreign manufacturer can land at Rs. 135. Then you are at a 
disadvantage by Rs. 16, and we wish to know the reason why. 

Vresident. — You do not allege, I think, that in the case of coal tubs you 
are at a disadvantage? 

Mr. (riiiwala. — I only gave that as an illustration. 

Mr. Rohvrts . — We always have a disadvantage when a shipment of Conti- 
nental materials comes in. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Give us an example. For instance, the Continental im- 
porters send them for Rs. 120 but you cannot afford to manufacture them 
At Rs. 150. Until you have given something like that there is no basis upon 
which wo can consider your suggestion. 

Mr. Itoberts.— I will give paragraph 6 reconsideration. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You can give us a few instances to show the amount of 
disadvantage and we must have these figures as soon as possible, as we 
have not got very much time left now. 

Mr. llohcrts. — I shall tsndeavour to get it soon.* 

Mr. Ginwala.—We should like t^ know what particular proposals you 
make with regard to this. Supposing that tariff is levied on raw steel you 
want a higher tariff for fabricated steel. We would like to know on what 
basis. 

Vreaident. — He has given his answ'er already, that the rise in the price 
of manufactured goods will reduce consumption and he wanted protection on 
account of that, 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want to know what it means in money value. 

Mr. Itoberts.—It is impossible for me to forecast for the Tariff Board the 
result of the imposition of a higher tariff. 

Mr. Ginwila. — I am not asking for the result. I want to know how it 
will be increased : for instance you can say by 10 per cent, ad valorem on 
structural steel. You have made no proposals like that. That is' the main 
thing before us. Each applicant has got to say if he is at a disadvantage, 
how it should be met by the imposition of an additional duty. 

Mr. Surely it is impossible for me to tell you the disadvantage 

we shall suffer because the cost of production of any article in t^e works 
depends entirely on the actual output of the works compared with its 
capacity. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is it reasonable of you to expect the Tariff Board tc 
equalise your conditions with your foreign rivals without your assisting the 
Tariff Board in any way? 

Mr. Roberts’-- AW I say is, ** impose no tariff,” but if you do impose it, 

I want protection. What that protection muat be, 1 am not in a position tc 
foreoait. 


* Not received. 
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Mr, Omicafa.— Supposing the tariff on raw steel was 33i per cent, aa 
Tatas’ require, what do you propose for the fabricated steel P That is what 
1 want to know. 

President, — If the manufacturers cannot say what it is going to be. 
it is impossible for the Tariff Board to say. It must be a case of " wait and 
see.*’ 

Mr. Hoherts.-^l realise that, but the Tariff Board have various guides. 
I think if you take America, for instance, they have sliding scales of tariff. 

Mr, Oinwala. — I do not understand what you mean by sliding scales of 
tariff. 

Mr. Boherts. — Raw material has a certain tariff : Reini>roanufactured 
articles have got a higher tariff : completely manufactured articles have got 
a higher tariff still and so on. You have a basis to work on what the other 
countries are doing. 

Mr. OinuHilei , — Conditions may be quite different. The point is I am 
giving you 33i per cent, as a basis to start with. Having regard to that 
what is the additional tariff you propose for your own industry P You are 
in the industry and it Is for you to tell us. 

Mr. Boherts. — The schedule will have to be a long one. 

Mr. Ginvmla. — We do not care how long it is. 

Mr. Boherts. — It is not a question that I can reply to immediately. 

Mr. Ginwdla. — Will you let us have your considered reply? 

Mr. Boherts. — I will certainly send my reply.* 

Mr. Ginxcala. — You will let us know how much additional tariff you 
propose P 

Mr. Boherts. — Yes. You require the amount of extra tariff we should 
propose. • 

Mr. Gxnxjoala. — Yes. In that will you include your articles of mining 
machinery. They are', of course, your piincipal items. 

Mr. Roberts.— Yes. 

Mr. Ginu'ala. — Are you also familiar with the coal business, or are you 
only interested in the coal machinery? 

Mr, Boberts.—l am principally interested in the Kumardhubi Engineering 
Works. 

Mr. Ginu'alii. — So that you cannot tell us what effect any increase in the 
cost of coal machinery would have on the cost of raising coal? 

3fr. Boherts. — I am afraid I cannot tell you that. 

Mr. Ginwala.—l take it that the extent to which machinery is uwd 
varies at different stages, so that it might be really difficult to get anything 
like a figure. 

Mr. Boherts. — Yes. The only possible way to arrive at that figure would 
be to take the evidence of one of the Colliery Managers or the Mining Engi- 
neers. It depends on whether you work a quarry, a shallow coal mine or a 
deep coal mine. 

Mr. Ginwdla. — ^You have given a list in paragraph 5. Are these the 
principal kinds of castings that you make? You do not make any steel 
castings at all? • 

Mr, Boherts. — We make none. 

Mr. Oinwala.— Does it mean that you always import or buy them P 

Mr. Boherts. — ^Yes, we either import or buy the article. Until a few 
years ago everything was imported, but now it is possible to buy in India. 
The ones I previously mentioned, the bpdge rockers, the manganese steel 
rollers and a certain proportion of gears required for the haulage and 
winding engines, can be made in this country. 
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Mr, Qinwala. — Can they be made of the basic open hearth steel P Caiv 
you make them out of the local pig iron available here? 

Mr, Roberts.— The liest of them are made from the imported hematite, 
and tlie second grade from the country pig. 

Mr. Mather. — Which castings are made from the country pig? 

Mr, Roberts. — Coal tub wheels for instance. 

Mr. Mather.— 1 don’t think any country pig iron is being used in any 
of the three works which specialize for making steel castings. 

Mr. Roberts.— It has been used because we have bought and used wheels 
made out of Tata’s pig. The quality is not as good as the castings made 
from the importeef hematite. 

Mr. Mather. — That ir not the information given to us, unless it was an 
experimental lot. They would not he satisfactory for important work. 

Mr. Roberts. — I Jiave used it. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Can the local pig iron be substituted for the other? 

Mr. Roberts. — Not so satisfactorily. The quality is not so good and there- 
fore the life is not so long with the result that the ultimate cost is more 
expensive. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Do jou think it vrould be unsafe? 

Mr. Roberts.— It depends entirely on the way it is being used, but in 
many coaes it would not be advisable to use it. 

Mr. Ginwala. — What is the cost of the coal tubs imported from the 
United Kingdom as compared with your own? 

Mr. Roberts. — They are very similar in price to-day, 

Mr. Ginwala. — Witli regard to the Continental article how much worse 
off are you? 

Mr. Roberts. — That depends entirely on the rate of exchange at which 
they are purchased at Home. On occasions, you get a cheap lot which will 
probably l)e 15 to 20 per cent. I)elqw our price. It is •difficult to give you 
figures regarding the Continent because the exchange is fluctuating so widely 
that you cannot take a basis. 

Mr. Ginwala. — With regard to your nverage consumption of steel you say 
it is 6,000 tons per annum. Is it all basic steel or does it include any 
special kind of steel? 

Mr. Roberts. ^Ordinary rolled steel. 

Mr. Ginwala." Oi tlie kind that is being manufactured at Jamshedpur? 
Have you been buying much of your steel or has it all been imported? 

Mr. Roberts. — Most of it is imported. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can you give us the imported price, say, for the last two 
years, of the ditferent kinds of .steel? 

Mr, Roberts. — You moan the average pride? 

Mr. (linictihi.— Actual price. Give us the highest and the lowest price in 
a year. You can take one or two typical cases. 

Mr. Roberts.— I am afraid I cannot give you that. I can give you the 
figures at which the materials have been purchased. For instance Tata’s 
joists were lls. 174 per ton recently and about the same period Engtisb joists 
■old at Rs. 168*76 per ton landed in the cx)nntry, duty paid. 

Mr. Mather.— Tata^ a price is f.o.r. Tatanagar and the other f.o.r. 
Calcutta? 

Mr. Roberts.— That is correct. I also purchased Continental at 
Rs. 142-27. 

Mr. Mather.— Theae were bought about the same date? 

Mr, Roberts . — About the same period. 

Mr. Mather.— about the same sizes and section? 

Mr. Roberts.— Yea. 
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Mr, That is a sort of purchase 1 wanted— extending over a 

couple of years. 

Mr. BoherU. — I have only taken the recent purchases. • 

Mr. J/af Acr.— Can you give us any recent prices for steel plates and black 
sheet? 

Mr. Roberts. — ^The «»lieet8 that we buy are perhaps not rolled in the 
country. 

Mr. Mather. — 1 quite understand that, but it would be useful to the 
Board to know what the prevailing prices are in India. 

Mr. Roberts. — I could obtain these for you.* 

Mr. Mather. — You must be using a considerable amount of sheets? 

Mr. Ifoberfs.— We do, but our biggest demand is for a plate which up to 
the present has not been rolled in the country and therefore I cannot give 
you the comparison. 

Mr. Mather. — 1 do not want comparativa prices ; it would be useful if you 
could give us the price cf the English material landed in India. 

Mr. Roberts. — I have not got the notes with me and I would rather not 
give it from memory. I will send it to you later on.* 

Mr. (rimoala. — And itlso of bars and things like that. Has the manu- 
facture of colliery machinery reached a stage in this country when you think 
it ought to get any encouragement? 

Mr. Roberts. — Certainly it has. There are many works in this country 
that can turn out complete equipment for the colliery with the exception of 
the electrical machinerj*. 

Mr. (iinwaJa. — Do you think it will not be an undue burden on the coal 
business if any encouragement was given to the coal machinery? 

Mr. Roberts. — Any r»se in the cost of materials must of necessity increase 
the raising cost per ton at the colliery. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. — I use the phrase “ undue burden.’* Would it so unreason- 
ably raise the cost that it would be better that the colliery machinery business 
should die out rather tiinn that the coal business itself should die out? 

Mr. Roberts.— I don’t think the increase of duty would be sufficiently 
serious to warrant the closing down of colliery equipments being made in 
this country. 

Mr. (rimoala.— Do you think that after a reasonable time colliery machi- 
nery would l)e manufactured at more or less the same cost as that of the 
imported machinery? 

Mr. Roberts. — 1 see ro reason at all why it should not. 

Mr. OinwaJa. — Are you favourably situated with regard to coal and your 
raw materials other than steel? 

Mr. Roberts. — We are. 

Mr. Oinivala. — How about your labour? 

3/r. Roberts. — Labour is plentiful. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Is it of the kind that you require? 

Mr. Roberts. — It is. 

Jlfr. Gintcala . — Is it "hiefly Indian labour that you employ? 

Mr. Roberts. — Practically entirely* with the exception of heads of depart- 
ments. 

Mr. Kale.— Yon said that an increase in the price of steel would restrict 
the consumption of such articles as you turn out. Do you not think that in 
the course of time these things would adjust themselves? People will bf* 
sccustomed to the high level of prices of your output and the demand for 
that output and the price of it will adjust e&ch other. 


• Not received. 
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Mr. lioherti,’^T)iB t^oneral advance in price must lead to curtailment ol 
development, at any rate for a considerable period. It is to development 
that worka look for new business and that is bdbnd to suffer with the imposi< 
tion of a high tariff. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you think that the consumption of many of these articlei 
that you have pointed out in your answer to Question 4 will be so restrictec 
as to have the effect that you apprehend ? 

Mr. Hoherti.—l do. 

Mr. Kale.— Is it not a fact that many of these have now become neces 
saries'in collieries so that they cannot do without them? 

Mr. lioherts.— That is true, hut the collieries could undertake the genera 
repairs of coal* tubs and other items themselves instead of purchasing ne\ 
material; that is to say, if prices are considerably advanced, it will then pa; 
them to repair damaged coal tubs in preference to bunting new ones. 

Mr. Kale. — But that can only be for a short time. They cannot go oi 
repairing and repairing, they will have to buy new tubs? 

Mr. Koberts. — Ultimately they have got to buy, but what is the lengt] 
of that period going to be? Considerable I think. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you think that during the length of time that will elaps 
the damage done to your industry will be very serious? 

Mr. lloberts. — I think it will be serious. Collieries are already thinkin 
of changing over and putting in electrical plants, as far as they can. Peopl 
who are thinking of .sinking new shafts will say we cannot afford to pay fo 
the head gears and the winding and haulage engines and all the rest of th 
plant that is required in starting up a new pit, so that development to a 
appreciable extent must be curtailed. 

Mr. Kale. — But they cannot postpone indefinitely; that is my point. 1 
may be for one or two or three years that they can postpone — it cannot b 
postponed for long. ^ 

Mr. Koberts. — The question is impossible of reply; only the future ca 
show. 

Mr. Kale. — ^You are not afraid that any of these will be substituted b 
others? Is there any possibility of a substitution so that the demand froi 
you may be curtailed? 

Mr. Koberts. — If the price of steel is not economical as against the coi 
of timber, it will be possible for the whole' of the colliery owners in Norther 
India to go back to wooden coal tubs as is at present being done in Souther 
India. That trade might disappear altogether. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you think that timber is likely to be substituted for son 
of these things? 

Mr. Koberts. — That 1 cannot say. That is a question of the value of tl 
two materials. 

Mr. Kale.— If the price of steel becomes prohibitive? 

Mr. Koberts. — ^They will pub wooden sides to their coal tubs. 

Mr. Kole.— Is it a fact that the number of engineering works has i 
creased more largely than in proportion to the demand for them? 

Mr. Koberts. — Given normal trade, I should say no. 

Mr. Kale. — Is it on account of the depression that prevaifc that the 
appears to be a larger supply than the> demand? 

Mr. Koberts. — In my opinion it is entirely owing to the depression. 

Mr. Kale.— If the normal state of things were to return, then you woi 
not find yourself faced by the present difficulty? 

Mr. Roberfs,— In my opinion, no, 

Mr. Kale.— In your answer to Question 4 you have said that “ the st 
10 the principal material employed in the manufacture of the above a 
varies in proportion to other metals from 60 per cent, to over 90 per cent 
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I think the President pointed out to you that whet we want to know U tee 
proportion of the ralue of steel to the total value of the article and the 
relation between the steel and other materials. ^ 

Mr, Boherti.-— The figures I gave to the President are the figures that 
you require. 

Fresidtni, — 1 thiuk it is clear that what it means is the quantity per- 
centage and not the c)»c percentage. 

Mr. Boherts. — I have given the President the cost percentage. 

Mr. Kale. — ^That relates to the value P 

Mr. Roberts. — Value of tho steel as compared to the total value of the 
article manufactured. 

Mr. Mather. — Does jour company import any steel forgings P 

Mr. Roberts. — As a lule not. We have a good smithy, but for special 
works, for instance, steel forging for ropeways, we import these. 

Mr, Mather. — Do you make any forgings of fhe kind for which you think 
there will be difficulty ia getting the necessary kind of steel in India P 

Mr. Roberts. — We do. 

Mr. Mather. — For what kind of forgings can you not get the steel in 
India P Do you make any forgings which require a kind of steel that is not 
made in India or is not likely to be madeP 

Mr. Roberts. — We import steel that is not made in this country because 
the section required is not rolled. 

Mr. Mather. — What sections do you import? 

Mr. Ifobcrfs.— Rounds, squares and flats. 

Mr. Mather. — What sisos are they? 

Mr. Roberts. — We run up to 10'^ in rounds. If you take the flats there 
are only certain sections that are rolled in this country : for instance very 
often the half inches are missed out, say, fo^4t'' wi^th you can only get i”. 
The complete range of articles is not rolled in this country and that applies 
to the whole of the steel that we purchase. 

Mr. Mather. — I quite understand Aat you find it diflUcult to get the 
particular sizes that you want at a particular time ; that is almost inevitable 
owing to the comparatively small outturn in India. If you want, say, a 
41* X flat you may not be able to get it. But 1 regard that as a kind of 
steel that could be made in India, but if you want 10* round for heavy 
forgings that might come in a different class. I do not know if the Tata 
Company will make that. But do you think that these are required by the 
engineering trade in India to any considerable extent? 

Mr. Roberts. — The consumption is small. 

Mr. Mather. — Now about wrought iron. As you are aware we have asked 
the Engineering Association and they have given us some information about 
the possible necessity of increasing the duty on wrought iron in order to 
prevent wrought iron replacing steel if the price of steel is raised by a duty. 
I gather from your remarks that you think that a substitution is not 
probable owing to the big difference between the price of wrought iron bars 
and steel bars. 

Mr. Roberts.— My remark is based on market quotations which show 
rou^ly about 33} per cent. 

Mr. Mather. — I have here thd latest issue of the Iron and Coal Trades 
Review, dated October, in which Belgium iron bars are quoted at Rs. 7-15-6 
f.o.b. Antwerp, and steel bars £8-1 per ton, so that wrought iron bars 
are quoted practically at the same price as steel. Do Continental iron bars 
■come into India to a great extent for y'our kind of work P 

Mr, Boherts. — The figures I gave were purely British. 

Mr. Mather. — At this particular date British wrought iron was consider- 
«b]y dearer than steel but at a slightly earlier date, for instance, wrought 

2i2 
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iron bars were quoted at ifil0-15 and steel bars at £9-6 for export) diowing 
undoubtedly a considerable difference but nothing like such a big difference 
as your figur|S. My point in putting this to you is that I don’t think one 
can rely completely on an automatic protection of the steel trade owing to 
a continuously hi^er price of wrought iron. 

Mr, l?o6cfts.— No. 

Mr, Mather , — ^The difference between the price ^ really uncertain and 
ffuotuatM very considerably from time to time. 

Mr, Rohertt.—Ai the present time it is almost impossible to judge what 
the Continental prices are likely to he. 

Mr. Mather . — I am simply stating what the actual market quotations 
are. 

Mr, Boherts.— It is possible that Continental wrought iron might come 
in as a substitution. That is a possible contingency. « 

Mr. Mather.— It would not be very much of a consolation to the steel 
industry in this country to know that it is the Continental wrought iron. 

Mr. Roberts.— No, but you ask for a duty of 33i per cent. 

President.— The Tata Iron and Steel Company propose that if steel went 
up by 331 per cent., wrought iron should go up to 20 per cent. At least it 
would prevent wrought iron from replacing steel for some purposes. 

Mr. Boherts . — In my written statement I have been considering the 
question from our own workshop point of view, and we did not purchase 
these cheap bars. 

Mr. Mather.— li we accept the position that the difference between 
wrought iron and steel fluctuates considerably, and sometimes it is very very 
small indeed, that would make it more or less inevitable that, if additional 
protection is given to the steel industry, some addition should be made to 
the duty on wrought iron. Then the question arises whether you think it 
would be practicable fo^ us to^ exclude the kind of wrought iron that you 
use which is distinctly higher in price than steel. 

Mr. Boherts.-— 1 think it should done but it would cause a considerable 
amount of trouble to the Customs authorities. 

Mr. Mather . — Can you tell us under which heading in the Tariff Schedule 
your wrought iron comes? 

Mr. Boherts . — Quality superior to grade A. 

Mr. Mather . — The wrought iron that you use is chiefly superior lo 
grade A? 

Mr. Boherts, — ^Yes. 

Jlfr. Mather.— The tariff valuation is Rs. 400 a ton? 

Mr. Boherts. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— That, of course, obviously is not likely to compete with steel 
in itself P 

Mr. Boherts.— No. 

Mr. Mather.- “The only question would be whether the Customs authorities 
could maintain a differentiation between that and the common quality? 

Mr. Boherts . — In the case of wrought iron, it is very carefully specifled 
in the invoice. „ 

Mr. Mather . — ^At present you pay 10 per cent, on the Tariff Valuation, 
that is Rs. 40. So, I take it that so long as the duty was not raised above 
Rs. 40, you would have no particular objection. 

Mr. Boherts. — Quite. 

Mr. Mather . — Can you give us any idea how much of this wrought iron 
you use in a year? 

Mr, Boherts . — At the present time 200 tons. We have used as high oa 
600 tons. 

Mr. Mather.— In a normal year it would be 400 tons? 
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Mf» 400 to 500 tons. 

Afr. Mather, — I expect that you use Yorkshire iron? 

Afr. Bohertt , — ^Yes. 

Mr. Mather, — I should like a little more information about those steel 
castings which you saymre made from Tatas' pig iron. Are they coal tub 
wheels? 

Mr. Roberta. — ^No. They are plates. 

Mr. Mather. — You mean cast steel plates? 

Mr. JBoberfs.— Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Would you mind telling us which firm makes them? 

Mr. Roberta. — Fairbairn’s. I am not sure that 1 am correct in saying 
Tatas\ It might have been Bengal Iron Company. 

Mr. Mather. — It is a matter of indifference, so long os it is Indian made 
pig iron. 

Mr. Roberta. — I correct myself to the extent that it is country-made pig. 

Mr. Mather. — And not Mysore? 

Mr. Roberta. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — Was that just an experimental lot or what? 

Mr. Roberta. — We should give continuous repeat orders. 

Mr, Mather. — Do Fairbairn’s propose to continue to make from Indian 
pig iron? 

Afr. Roberta, — No, they are now using English pig. 

Mr. Mather. — Had they not found it satisfactory? 

Mr. Roberta. — I understand not. 

Mr. Mather. — 8o that we don’t need to alter our views that it is not pos- 
sible to make satisfactory castings from Indian pig iron. It has been tried in 
this particular case but you say that they^propose to go back to English 
pig iron? 

Mr. Roberta.— That is true. • 

Mr. Mather. — So the view we have maintained so far is more or less 
borne oiit by this experiment? 

Mr. Roberts. — I should think it is perfectly possible to make tf tub wheel 
from Indian pig but the quality will ho inferior. 

Mr. Mather. — It is possible to make one, there is no question about that. 
Would it be a suitable wheel? You say in the case of these cast steel 
plates they have decided to go back to English pig iron in order to get a 
satisfactory quality? 

Mr. Roberta.— That is true. 

Mr. Mather. — Have you any reason to think that that would not happen 
in the case of tub wheels which would probably be subject to much more 
strenuous service than your plates? 

Mr. Roberta. — I should think that the practice of using English pig will 
be continued. 

President. — ^This figure, 6,000 tons, was the quantity of steel you require. 
Is that the figure for an average year? 

Mr. JRoberta. — Yes. 

President.— At present I take* it that it is somewhat smaller, or are ycu 
using that quantity? 

Mr, JBoberts.— That is the average of the last few years. 

Prestdenf.— Have you been employed on anything like the full capacity 
of your works? 

Afr. Roberta, — No. 

President.— If your works were fully employed, what would be yeur 
consumption? 

Mr, Boberts.— We can double that. 
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Heiin. Richardson and Crnddas. 

Wbittbn. 

statement I. — Original representation of Messrs, Bichard^on and CruddaSt to 
Tariff Boards dated the 9th August 192S, 

We are duly receipt of your letter No. 86 of the 8rd inatant enclosing a 
copy of a communique issued by the Tarifi Board on the 17th July last. 

We beg to bring forward our opinions on the points raised as follows : — 

(a) We consider that the Indian Steel Industry should he protected. 

It is essential that the natural resources of a country should be brought 
into use and steel is one of the most valuable of these resources. It is prohslle 
that for some years to come anyhow it ^ill be impossible for the Indian Iron 
and Steel Industry to compete on level terms with European production and 
evidence of this was conclusive immediately prior to the war, the war afforded 
tempora^ relief, hut now that we are returning to more normal conditions the 
prices of European Steel, Continental in particular, are falling so low as to 
make it more and more difficult for the Indian Steel industry to continue. 

(b) We consider that this protection should he in the form of a Bounty upon 
tonnage produced annually or some preferential extra receivable hv the Iron and 
Steel Works on Government purchase (e.g,, Bs. 10 per ton on all Government 
orders for Bails) rather than in the form of increased Customs Duty on 
Imported Steel, 

A Bounty (say Rs. 6 to Rs. 10 per ton) on the tonnage produced annually or 
a guarantee of Qovemment orders for rails with a preferential Allowance (Rs. 6 
or Rs. 10 per ton) to enable the Indian Steel Makers to compete against other 
makers, assists the Industry concern^ without handicapping the other allied 
industries or putting up the price of Iron and Steel to the purchaser. 

If the Import duties are increased on all Iron and Steel coming into the 
country, the effect will be to put up pric^es all round for the raw as well as the 
finished material, this method of protection therefore assists the steel industry, 
to the great detriment of all Allied industries and other purchasers, and wiU 
cause hardship, in increased prices, all over this country where every village 
has its blacksmith and wheel-wright who will have to pay more for his raw 
material and therefore charge more for his ploughs, bullock cart tyres, etc. 

We regret we are unable to send a representative to Calcutta to give oral 
evidence on this subject but should the Tariff Board come to Bombay, we shall 
be glad to send a representative to state our views. 


Statement II, — Letter from Messrs Richardson and CruddaSt to the Secretary, 
Tariff Boards dated the 11th September 1923,' 

We thank you for your letter No. 184 of the 80th ultimo with copy of a 
letter addressM by the Tariff Board to firms interested in Iron and 13^1 and 
also the list of questions. « 

We send you herewith our replies to the questionnaire, and we shall be glad 
to be given an opportunity to give oral evidence when your Board visits 
Bombay. 

We would once again lay stress on our views, put before you in our letter 
No. G.-8180-G.B. of the 9Ui ultimo. We are very strongly of the opinion that 
any assistance in the way of partial or complete prot^tion granted to the 
Iron and Steel Industries of India should take the form of (o) Bounties, or 
ih) Assistance from Government in the way of guaranteed orders combined 
with assistance in price and not in the form of increased Import Duty. 



An increased Import Duty or Iron and Steel will put up prices of every 
eommodity to all classes in tUs country. 

Iron and Steel enters directly or indirectlv into the manufaotuiS of eveiy- 
thii^ and further the railways will be compelled to increase their rates owing 
to increased cost of materials. Every village has its local Blacksmith who 
requiries Iron and Steel far his cart tyres, ploughs, etc., and the suggested 
increase of Import duty on Iron and Steel from 10 per cent, to 33| per cent, 
will affect advenely every individual and every industry in the country 
except the small minority of Manufacturers of Iron and Steel. 

If on the other hand Protection is given in some other way either (a) by 
Bounties on the annual tonnage product or (b) guaranteed orders for a certain 
tonnage of Steel Rails, etc., every year at a price, economical to the manufac- 
turer, then the Iron and Steel Makers are assisted without hurting the general 
public or other industries. 

We take this opportunity of once again placing these views before you. 

We are sending you C spare copies of this letter and of our replies to your 
Questionnaire as requested. 

Answers to Questionnaire. 

(1) Yes, this would certainly affect the operations of our firm adversely, as 
it would tend to put the monopoly for the Supply of Iron and Steel into the 
liands of a very small number of Indian Makers who would force up the price 
of all raw material and amongst whom there would be very little room for com- 
petition as it would be more than they could do, for some years anyhow, to 
compete with the demands for their products. 

We have made purchases of Iron and Steel in India for years but have 
frequently found ourselves unable to obtain supply of our neras. The larffe 
Sections of Steel Beams, Bound Bars, etc., are not rolled in this country at aO, 
other sections at only infrequent intervals and wV should therefore be oompelled 
to still buy a very large quantity of our raw Iron and Steel in Europe and pay 
the extra duty. Further the shortage of roMing stock on the Bailwa^ makes it 
very difficult for us to send away our fabricated steel from our works to the 
erection site and this would become doubly difficult if this steel has to be first 
brought here by rail in the raw. 

To sum up, our difficulties in obtaining our raw materials will be increased 
and w’e should have to pay more for them. 

(2) Constructional Steel of all kinds and Smith and Machine Shop work, 
Bridges, Buildings, Tanks and Trestles, W’ell-curbs, etc. We also carry on a 
large merchant business in plain sectional steel of all kinds. 

(8) We require, approximately : — 


— 

For Manufacture. 

For Merchant Sale. 

Total. 


Tons. 

Tons. 

Tons. 

Steel Beai£i .... 

4,000 

6,000 

0,000 

„ Cbaoneli .... 

200 

2fX) 

400 

„ Anglei, Tees, etc. 

• 1,500 

600 

2,000 

„ Plates, etc. . « . 

600 

800 

800 

Corragated Sheets • 

600 

1,000 

1,600 

Pig Iron and Blooms . 

lAOO 

• ' 

... 

1,600 

Total 

^200 

7,000 

IMOO 
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(4) Approximately 50 per cent. 

(5) Th% whole may be said to be consumed iif India, Uia about 800 tons of all 
kinds sent to Mesopotamia and Persia each year. 

(а) Imported 80 per cent. 

(б) Manufactured in India . . . .* . 20 per cent. 

(6) The average outturn is as given in question (8). 

We reekon that with our present plant we could turn out an additional 25 
per cent, if pressed to the maximum, and with the additional workshops now 
under construction a further 15 per cent. 

(7) Government Departments— P. W. 1)., etc. 

Railways. 

Mills. 

Military Authorities— R. E., etc. 

Municipal Authorities and Local Government. 

Indian States. 

Our annual export does not exceed 300 tons. 

(8) No. 

(9) («) Foriitjn contention in India This is confined to Fabricated 

Material (e.y., Roof Trusses, Columns, etc.) in which we have to meet com- 
petition of foreign Engineering Firms and this competition is increasing and 
British and Continental Engineering Firms are more and more coming into 
this market. The proposed increase in duty on Raw Material (Iron and Steel) 
will not help us in this respect nor will it help anyone else except the Indus- 
tries themselves, as prices will go up all round and this will not bo confined to 
articles made of Iron and Steel but to every commodity, due to increased 
railway freights owing to increased cost of materials and further Iron and Steel 
themselves enters into the manufacture of practically every industry. 

(b) Fortign compeftfion elsewhere does not affect us. 

(10) (o) Yes, we consider that the duty upon material of Iron and Steel, 
upon which work of any kind has been done, such as holding, riveting, casting 
etc., should be increased so as to guard Indian Workshops such as our own 
against this foreign competition. At present— Beams, Joists, Pillars, Girders, 
Screw-piles, Bridge work, etc., are all classified together and duty charged at 
10 per cent, ad valorem. Assistance given in this direction would inSrectly 
help the Indian Iron and Steel Industries as it would encourage us to buy more 
largely from them, as more fabricating would bo done in the country than is the 
ease at present, and further the revenue accruing from this increased duty 
would go wme way towards affording a Bounty or other help being accorded 
to the Indian manufacturers of the Raw; Iron and Steel. 

(6) In this event the duty on Fabricated Iron and Steel must go up at least 
the same percentage as that on the Raw Iron and Steel Material. 

If the duty on Fabricated Iron and Steel be allowed to remain as at present 
and the duty on Raw Iron and Steel be put up 884 per cent, then it will be 
cheaper to import steel work than to make it in this country and firms such 
as ours would have to close their doors. 

(11) This question appears to be answered in the preceding answer so far 
as the manufactured products of our Firm are concerned. 

In the event of this question roferring to the products of the Basic Iron 
Steel Industry in India, we would then refer you to the covering letter sent 
herewith. 

(12) No. 
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Statement 111.— Letter dated December Itth, lOiSt from Mean, Bichardion 
and CruddaSf to the Tariff Boards giving additional information called 
tor. 

We tha^ you for your letter No. 662 of the 7th mstant with record of 
OTidence given by the writer before the Tariff Board on the 2lBt ultimo. We 
have l^n through this carefully and made some corrections, but pn the 
whole it gives a wonderfully accurate report of the questions and answers. 

As regards the various statements asked for, we send them to the best 
of our ability herewith. 

(1) Evidence^ with actual figures showing competition between Europcdn 
Engineering firms and Indian firms. 

We have had considerable difficulty in obtaining figures of the European 
firms. It is most unusual, on this side of India anyhow, to be able to obtain 
prices given by a competitor and in several recent cases where we have been 
underquoted by British makers we have absolutely failed to obtain our 
competitors’ figures even though we explained the object for which we re- 
quired them. We have, however, been able to get some figures in the follow- 
ing cases and these are really typical of many others : — 

(a) In June 1922 we came up against Dorman Long & Go. in a tender 

for some Plate Girders. Dorman Long’s price worked out at 
JRf. 26S per ton f.o.r. Bombay and our lowest price (allowing 
only 10 per cent, for contingencies and profit) was Hs, $05 per 
ton. 

(b) Again in the latter half of 1922 i^e came up against Dorman Long 

A Co.’s competition in a tender for a Mill — about 273 tons of 
steel. 

* £ 

Dorman Long quoted .... 3,349 f.o.b. Middlesboro. 

Freight at 204. per ton . . . 273 

Insurance, etc., 1 1 per cent, say . . 60 

3,672 c.i.f. Bombay. 


Rs. 

at 1 to rupee 66,080 

Duty at 10 per cent 6,508 

Landing, wharfage and cartage 
Rs. 10 per ton . . . . . 2,730 

63,318 f o.r. Bombay. 


Against which our lump sufh quotation was Rs. 80,083 f.o.r. Bombay 
and this included only 10 per cent, for contingencies and profits. 

In the above two examples the cost of the steel as compared with the cost 
of the finished article is as follows ; — 

Cost of Steel. Charges, etc. 

* Per cent. Per cent. 

Dorman Long A Co. ... 66 86 

Oursdves . . • • • 66 46 
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fis. 

in th#' first case (a) Dorman's price was . 230 per ton c.i.f, 

Bombay. 

Duty 10 per cent 23 

Landing^ wharfagOi etc., at Rs. 10 per ton • 10 

m 


Rs. A. 
23d 0 
76 10 
10 0 

316 10 


Rs. 

whereas our price with duty at 10 per cent, = 306 Per ton. 

of our price — Steel represents 55 per cent. = 168 

Charges at 45 per cent =: 137 

Rs. 

Steel . . . • 0 • • • 

Duty 10 per cent 14 

Wharfage, etc., Rs. 10 per ton . . . 10 

168 


If duty were per cent. 

Rs. 

Steel 144 

Duty 331 P«r ..... 48 

Wharfage, etc., Rs. 10 per ton ... 10 

202 

Rs. 

Charges, etc . . 1*^7 

Per ten. 
Rs. 

Our price 889 

Against Dorman’s 817 


had duty been SSi per cent 

Dorman's price equals 
Duty 331 per cent. . 
Landing, etc. 
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:2) Begarding proportion between coit of steel and cost of iht fabricated 

ariicU. 

We have yery little add to what has already been aaid, except that 
a fairer average taken on the basis of tonnage as far as we are concerned , 
would be about 60 per cent. — the percentage varies from 40 per cent, in 
the case of roof trusses and other light work requiring a lot of labour la 
fabricate to 65 per cent, in the case of Bridge and Column work, and the 
average in our case works out at between 55 per cent, and 60 per cent. 

In comparing this with the same percentages in the case of British Engi- 
neering Works there are one or two factors to be considered. 

(a) Labour, — Our wages are now' about double pre war rates and have 
not come down at all since reaching their maximum and owing to the 
shortage of the skilled labour required by Engineering firms in India it is 
going to be extremely difficult to get these rates down, whereas British wage 
rates have come down very considerably owing to unemployment and the 
consequent competition. 

(b) British Engineering firms have been able to reduce their overhead 
and working charges very considerably by introducing labour saving devices 
in the form of complicated machinery which w'e are unable to use in this 
country. Indian la^ur is very conservative and it is extremely difficult to 
get them to use effectively any machinery which tends to save labour or to 
quicken output. 

In view of the above we are of opinion that an increased import duty on 
imported fabricated steel of say 10 per rent, would not afford a jyrotection 
to Indian Engineering firms of more than about 2J per cent, and that in 
view of the competition now existing betw'een#British and Indian Engineer* 
ing firms when tendering fur work in this country it is essential that flome 
extra protection should be given in order^to assist us in India and therefore 
that if any increased duty is put upon imported raw material (Beams, Angles, 
etc.) the same duty at least should be put upon the fabricated article as 
far as structural steel is concerned anyhow. 


(3) C.i.f. Prices of British and Continental steel over the fast 9 years. 

These figures, as regards Beams, were handed in by our Major Richardson 
when giving evidence on the 26th ultimo on behalf of the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce. We now send similar figures for Angles and Tees.* 


(4) As regards Mr. Ginwala's questions as to Ad Valorem and Specific duties. 

Much of this question appears to be answered by (2) above. Whether 
the duty imposed is ad valorem or Specific we want a similar duty to be 
imposed on fabricated structural steel (building material, bridges, tanks, etc.) 
AS is imposed upon the raw mat^ial in the form of beams, angles, tees^ 
etc., and we feel that in the case of structural steel anyhow this duty will 
have to be ad valorem otherwise great complications will occur among the 
Customs Officials as to the nature of steel work being imported. 

We fear the above is extremely sketchy but your letter only came to hand 
yesterday about 11 a.m. and this reply must be p^ted to-day so that we havr 
had no time to go into it all as we should ^ave liked. 


See Appendices A and B. 
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APPENDIX A TO STATEMENT III. 

C.Lf. Prices for Boiled Steel Beams, 
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Date. 


British 


Cofitinentol. 


Rimabks. 


% 






£ s. 

d. 

£ a. 

d. 

At per ton. . 

l922--concW. 







% 

November^ 









3nd . 

. 


. 

9 6 

0 

7 7 

6 


9th • 




9 6 

0 

7 2 

6 


16th 



. 

9 6 

0 

6 18 

K 


23rd 

• 


. 

0 6 

0 

G 18 

9 


30th 

. 


. 

9 6 

0 

6 18 

9 


December— 









7th 

• • 



9 7 

6 

6 18 

9 











14th 

• 


• 

9 7 

6 

6 18 

9 


2l6t 

. 


. 

9 7 

6 

6 18 

9 


28th 

1923. 


• 

9 7 

6 

6 18 

9 


January— 



f 






4th 

• 


. 

9 7 

6 

7 2 

6 


nth 

• e 


. 

9 7 

6 

7 2 

0 


18th 

• • 


. 

9 7 

6 

7 2 

6 


26th 

• • 



9 12 

0 

7 13 

9 


February— 









let 

• • 



10 7 

6 

7 13 

9 


8th 

• • 



10 7 

6 

.. 



16th 

a • 


. 

10 7 

6. 

' 



22nd . 

• « 


. 

10 7 

6 

.. 



March— 






1 

1 



Ist 

• • 


. 

10 12 

6 

1 

i 



8th 

• • 


. 

10 17 

9 

1 

i 



16th 

• • 


. 

11 0 

0 

{ . . 



22nd 

• • 


. 

11 3 

« 1 

i 



29th 

* • 


• 

W 3 

6 

i 

1 
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IXate. 




British. 

Continental. 


1923— conW. * 



£ 9. 


£ 9, d. 

April— 








6th 

. 

. 

. 

. 

11 3 

6 


mh 

. 

. 


. 

11 3 

6 

.. 

10th 

• 

. 

. 

. 

11 3 

6 

.. 

26th 

• • 

• 

• 

• 

11 3 

6 

•• 

May— 








3rd 

. 

. 

. 

. 

11 3 

6 

.. 

10th 

. 

. 

. 


11 3 

6 

.. 

17th 

. 

. 

. 

. 

11 1 

0 

.. 

24th 

, • . 

• 

• 

• 

10 17 

6 

- 

June— 








let 



• 


10 17 

6 • 

*. 

7th 

. 


• 


10 U 

0 


14th 





10 12 

6 


2l8t 

• « 




10 10 

0 

.. 

28th 

• 




10 10 

0 


July — 




• j 




6th 

. 




10 7 

6 

.. 

12th 

• 




10 7 

0 

t • 

19th 

. 




10 6 

0 

.. 

26th 

August — 

• 




10 6 

0 

•• 

2nd 





10 6 

0 


9th 

. 




10 6 

0 

.. 

16th 

. 




10 2 

6 

.. 

23rd 

• 




10 0 

0 

.. 

30th 

• • 




9 1 • 

6 

8 12 6 


^IMAEES. 


At per ton. 


Continental Prices 
not available owinp 
to Ruhr oooupa* 
tion. 
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. Comparison of British ai^ Continental c.i.f. and C. Prices per ton. 



Angles. 

Tees. 

British. 

Continental. 

British. 

Continental. 


£ «. d. 

£ 8s d. 

£ 8. d. 

£ 8. dn 

1922. 





Jinuary .... 

9 10 0 

0 0 0 

10 10 0 

10 2 0 

Febniary .... 

9 12 6 

9 0 0 

10 2 6 

9 0 0 

March .... 

9 17 0 

9 2 0 

10 17 0 

it) 2 0 

April 

9 17 0 

9 2 0 

10 17 0 

10 2 0 

May 

9 17 0 

1 9 2 0 

10 17 0 

10 2 0 

Jana 

9 12 0 

9 2 0 

10 12 0 

10 2 0 

1 

9 9 B 

8 10 0 

9 19 6 

9 10 0 




m 



ytuL. n» 
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Oral evidence of Major G. C. RICHARDSON, D.S.O., 
M.C., representina Metsrt. Richardson and Cruddas 
recorded at Bombay on the 21st November 1923. 

President. — You have come to day to give evidence on behalf of Meaara. 
Richardson and Cruddas? It is an old established Arm in Bombay? 

Major liichardson.—Yes. Mv grandfather started it in 1858. It was oridn* 
ally not Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas. It has gone under various names uut 
still it is tJbe same Arm that is going on since then. 

President. — The general position that you take up as regards protection is 
that you think it is important that the manufacture of steel in India should coU’ 
tinue, and that, such assistance that is necessary, should be given by Qnvemment 
to secure that end? 

Major Pichardson. — Yes. 

President. — But your Arm are of opinion that protection should not be given 
in the form of import duties but rather in the form of liounties or guarantee of 
Clovernment orders? 

Major Piehardson. — That is right. It may be necessary, we quite realise, to 
give some small assi.siance in the form of an import duty. When we say that 
we are against import duties we realise that it may be necessary to give some. 
Wo are, however, against such a large import duty ns 33^ per cent. 

{'resident . — '1 no reason being that the effect ^ a high import duty does not 
stop with steel but is carried forw.ird from cne^product to another, and tnere* 
fore yon would prefer that the amount of a.S8istance given in the form of higher 
import duties should be limited an far as p^sible and that the rest should take 
the other form which you have mentioned ’r 

Major Pichardson. — Yes. 

President . — In your original letter." dated the 9th August, there is one point 1 
want to ask you about. You .say “It is probable that for some years to come 
anyhow it will be impossible tor the indian Iron and Steel industry to com- 
pete on level terms with Kuropeaii prodm-tion and evidence of this was conclusive 
immediately prior to the war.” I am not quite sure what is in your mind as U> 
the evidence immediately prior to the war. 

Major Richardson. — We iindersUxul that prit»r to the war Tata’s found great 
dilHciiity in making both ends meet and it is generally said in India, so far as 
I have heaid. tliat if there had been no war they would have had to close down 
altogether. Something of the sort wa.s generally said. 

President . — 'fhe muinhers of the Hu.-ird have also heard similar statemeniw 
made and, as.suraing that it wa.s so, there would he this difference. Before the war 
they had only been manufacturing steel for ul»out two years and now they have 
been making steel for about 12 years. .So the pre-war evidence is hardly con- 
clusive. 

Major Piehardson. — No. I see the point. 

Ptesident . — That is to say, it was* so .soon after the commencement of manu- 
facture that it is really rather hard to say that it demonstrates anything. That 
evidence, so far as it goes, does not carry one very far. 

Major Pichardeon.^^Yen. That is true. 

/VesidcMf.— Turning to your answerst to the Questionnaire issuad by the Board 
you say that protection would certainly aitverseiy affect the oprr.itions of your 
Arm, as it would tend to put the monopoly for the supfAy of iron and steel into 
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the hands of a very small number of Indian makers You are looking for- 

ward to a time when one or two other firms will enter the manufacture of steel. 
It is not the immediate result that you are contemplating? 

Major Bichardton. — No. We shall have greater * difficulty in getting our 
stuff eventually as I understand there are possibly some four or five people com- 
ing in. The number would be small and there won’t be much competition and 
there will be a tendency to keep prices up. 

President. — On the other hand, there is just this aspect of the case to be 
pointed out. Of course it has often been said that once protective duties are put 
on it is very *dfficult to get them off again. There is no doubt a good deal of 
evidence in other countries to support tiiis view, but still what the Fiscal Com- 
rniuion have laid down is that protection should be* given only to industries 
which have natural advantages which will enable them eventually to hold their 
own witliout assistance. Assuming tuat the steel industry satisfies these condi- 
tions, and assuming that after a period of 20 or 25 years — it is very difficult to say 
what the period might be — the industry was firmly established, well then, pre- 
sumably the duties would go off and they would adjust cost to the world price. 

Major liichardson . — It will be difficult to say how to get these duties off. 
If there was a bigger competition of makers, it might be easier to break up the 
monopoly but, if there are only a very small nunmer for many years to come, 
it is going to be extraordinarily difficult to get these prices down, and it is 
difficulTt to understand what the prospects of the industry are. It is so much 
to their interest to keep prices up and it is human nature in the circumstances 
that they will try to keep them up. 

President . — Perfectly. 1 take it that it is inevitable that mere can never be 
more than a few makers of raw steel in India, looking as far ahead as one can 
possibly do. What 1 have in my mind is the capacity of the country itself for 
(ninsuniing steel and I should like to have your opinion about it. Of course, in a 
country like America there afe a very large number of steel makers, and 
conversely there is an enormous consumption of steel. At present India’s demand 
is soinething in the neighbourhood of a million tons a year. Do you think that 
India's demand for steel is likely to increase very considerably? 

Major Bichardson. — It is likely to increase, but the growth will be very 
gradual. 

PresiJuU . — Then of course the question arises whether, unless India becomes 
an exporting country, there is not a pretty rigid limit to the total amount of 
steel that could be manufactured here. We have been told in steel manufac- 
ture, you cannot manufacture economically except on a large scale, ana that a 
production of 400,000 tons, which is what the Tata Iron and Steel Company 
expect to get, is not much above the minimum. Messrs. Bird and Co. in putting 
evidence before us on behalf of the United Steel Corporation of Asia, said that 
they proposed to start with 140,000 tons and that their full scheme was for 
450,000 tons. 

Major Bichardson. — It is much the same us Tata’s. 

President— If there were three firms operating on that scale they would be 
able to provide for the whole of the existing demand and would have a surplus 
to meet an increase in consumption. 

Major Bichardson. — The argument tha* you are putting forward is rather 
Against protection. 

President.— It may be for it or against, it. 

Major BichQrdson,'-^\% seems to me that they are very strong arguments 
against the proposed protection at all. If the country cannot absorb any vast 
quantity of material and three or four firms could supply the total require- 
ments. . . . 

Vresident.~-\ have been putting it before you in order to ascertain what your 
view about it is. 

Major Bichardson.--l think what you say is perfectly true. I think that the 
country will not be able to absorb any vast quantity of steel in the next five 
years. The demand is going to increase gradually and it will be at least 20 
years before there is any very appreciable increase in demand. I cannot see 
where it is to come from. 
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Pn^iidtnt . — That is U) say. it would come with Uie gradual increase in the 
prosperity of the country. It would be closely liound up xrith the general pros 
perity and industrial development of the country? • 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — You say in the next paragraph “ We have made purchases of 
iron and steel in India f<jr years but have fretjuently found ourselves unable to 
obtain supply of our needs.” But during the war, ’l take it, you purchased n 
good deal from the Tata (Company? 

Major Richardson. — W'e got very little from Tata's during the war. I was 
in the army. Most of our work during the war was Government work. We 
were suppliers of various things to Me.sopotamia, in connection with munitionh 
work, and in most cases Clovernnient supplied the material and we did the work. 

Prcwidcnf. —Since the war have you been purchasing steel from Tatas at all? 

Major Rirhardson. — In small quantities. 

President. — Gan you get steel more quickly from Jamshedpur than by import 
ing? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. We have always been on friendly terms with Tatas 
and w'e do not want to stop it. They keep large stocks at Jamshedpur and we 
very frequently want certain sections in a hurry and we wire to them and get 
them. 

President. — Hava they been supplying to you promptly? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — The real que.stion is how' far, under existing conditions, Tatas 
can compete on the Bombay side with imported steel? 

Major Richardson. — They have got a very long railway lead againat them. 

President. — What is your view about that? 

Major Richard son. do not see how they arg going to compete, particularly as 
against Continental steel. Unless y^u are going to put a duty of something like 
50 per cent., 1 do not see how the importation of Continental steel can be stopped. 
Even though the freight that Tata.s nave got to pay is only Rs. 17 a ion, wnich 
is a special freight. 

President. — I think it is Rs. 15-12-0 a ton. 

.1/a/or Richardson. — Rs. 16 is a big addition. In the case of Bombay it would 
be 10 per cent, roughly on the cost. 

/^rcsidrnf.-— Then you say ’The larger sections of steel beams, round bars, 
•Ic., are not rolled in this country at all.” 

Major Richardson. — They are not at present. 

President. — Then you say ”we should therefore still be compelled to buy a 
very large quantity of our raw iron and steel in Europe and pay tne extra duty.” 
Is not tnat consequence inevitable to a large extent under any system of protsc 
lion unless the duties are made absolutely prohibitive? 

Major Richardson. — It is, to some extent, but it is rather exaggerated. If 
there were half a dozen makers who were prepared to expand if they got prottc 
tion, they would be able to compete with outside competition very much quicker 
than is the case with only one maker. 

President.'^lYint is to say, in the first place, there will be certain sections which 
Tata’s will not roll at all, and in addition they will not be able to supply aU 
the sections required in the countiy simply because it would not pay tnam to 
roll a great variety of .actions. That is tna point yon want to draw attention to? 

Major Richardson. — Yok'. 

President. ->You say ”we should still be compelled to buy a large quantity 
in Europe and pay the extra duty.” But you would pay the extra duty really 
just as much on the Indian manufactured stuff. 

Major Richardson.— ^hsX I mean to say is that we object to pay the extra 
price on the stuff which Tata’s cannot supply ns even if we asked them. | 
would go into tue pocket of Gkivemment but not to Tata's. 




Presidtnt^But still there is the satishction of an increise in tbh Ooven^ 
aent revenuf f * 

Major Richardson.— Yes. 

President,— You. say “Further, the shortage of rolling stock on the railway 
makes it very difficult for us to send away our fabritated steel from our works 
^ the erection site, and this would become doubly difficult if the steel has to be 
first brought here by rail in the raw.*’ I am not quite sure that I fully under- 
stand that. 

Major Richardson. — My meaning is that we do have, and have had for the last 
two or three years, great difficulty in getting our stuff off from here. Frequently 
the railways did not give us wagons and we have had trouble with Railways. If 

*“^ition to sending our finished article away we have also to get our raw mate* 
rial through the Railways, it seems to me that the congestion on the Railways is 
going to be very much worse. Since I wrote this letter to the Board I have 
talked this matter over with some Railway people here. They say of course 
that the raw material coming in would bring trucks to Bombay and the same 
trucks would take away the finished material. This is not an entirely sound 
argument though there is certain amount of truth in it. 

President. After all, does not it come to this. Supposing as a result of the 
protection you get about 40 per cent, of the raw material from Tata’s and con- 
tinue to import the rest. Would you have more difficulty in getting Tata’s 
steel away by rail than you would if it w’ere importeu by sea? 

Major I^chardson.—-! think we should, under the present conditions. The 
amount of Railway rolling stock gqing now is extremely limited. T can give you 
an example as far as coke is concerned. We always imported our coke from 
Fngland or the Continent. For the last three or four years we have been getting 
Calcutta from the coal mines there, but our whole 
dimculty now is how to set it. We make contracts at reasonable prices but it is 
only once lu 3 or 4 mouths that we can get it owing to transport difficulties, and 
with that before ns we are stiri’ more frightened over the idea of the plight of 
our steel. “ 

President. — You might he competed to import foreign steel even thouglfj^ 
was a little higher in price because you could get it soon. That is th^^flBSulty 
you apprehend ? 

Afajor Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — Going on now to the .second question, you say that “ the principal 
products are constructional steel of all kinds and smith and machine shop work, 
bridges, buildings, tanks and trestles, well-curbs, etc.” We have been trying, 
as far as we can, to get from the representatives of engineering firms a list at 
any rate of the principal articles that they manufacture, because it is important 
for our purposes to ascertain iust exactly how different, products would be affected 
by a protective duty cm .steel. They will all require consideration in connection 
with any revision of the tariff that might be proposed. In answer to question 4 
-—what proportion uoes the cost of the steel bear in the case of each product to 
the total cost of the finished article — you ' say "approximately 76 per cent.” 

Major Richardson.— 1 want to correct that item. It is a misUke and it should 
ho 50 per cont. 

President.— \b that about the average? 

Major Richardson.— Yw. I had intended to correct it before the letter was 
aent out but it was little too late. The average is somewhere aboift 60 per cent. 
Tt varies from 40 to 65 per cent. , 

President. —Take bridges or tanks, for instance ; do they depart in particular 
cases very widely from the average? 

Major Richardson. — No. 

President.— Yon think that the range of 40 to 65 per cent, would cover most 
(»f the thing.s yon manufacture? , 

Major Richardson.— li would practically cover all the things. There may be 
•me or two articles in which the proportion may he different but their value is 
very small, 
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there any other articles you make which you think it wtmld 
be worth while to mention specifically as bein^ important articles that you menu 
facture? • 

Major Richardson. — ^We cover an enormous range and it is an almost unlimited 
list that covers everything. 

President* — That is to say, you are not, so to speak, manufacturing some par- 
ticular classes of articles. You are ready to take orders for anything that comet 
under the definition of engineering? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — But do vou manufacture any articles in which the proportion of 
cast iron is a good deal more important than steel? 

Major Richardson. — No. I cannot think of anything at the moment. 

President. — It i.s mainly steel? 

Major Richardson. — We do a lot of castings work. 

President. — Is it mainly ca.slings for machinery, etc.? 

Major Richardson. — Machine bases and so on, but 1 cannot Uiink of any 
article we manufacture in large quantities where cast iron is more important than 
steel. 

President. — I was thinking of manufactured articles composed partly of cast 
iron and partly of steel. 

Major Richardson.---VJe do a very large quantity ; it did not strike me ^en. 
We make a lot of mortar mills : they ore cast iron and steel about half and half. 

1 would not say that mortar mills make a very large percentage of our total 
output but it is* an article which we manufacture in fairly large quantities. 

Prf.<oWcn<.— In the present tariff are they classified under machinery for im 
port purposes? Under what item of the tariff would they come? 

Major Richardson. do not know : I should imagine as machinery. They 
are power-driven. 

Pr€>!ide 7 it.-— -Taking another point alKiut them, is there any foreign competi 
" as regards this? Are the local manuTacturers practically holding the market 

there? . . 

Major Richardson.-'An far as I know I would not like to answer. I have 
never thought of it from that point of view. 

President.-^ At any rate it U not one of the things in which foreign oompe 
tition ha.s come to your notice? 

Major Richardson. — No. 

President.— In your answer to question (3) you have mentioned in the things 
that you require for the manufacture “pig iron and blooms.” Could you give us 
the quantity of blooms apart from pig iron that you require annually? 

Major Richardson.— It certainly is not more than 100 tons. 

President.— U it for some special purpose that you want it? 

Major Richardson.— 'Wo are using it in the blacksmith’s shop for making crank 
.shafts, forgings and things of that kind. 

President,— Ao far as I remember, TaUs do not propose to sell blooms on a 
large scale They do not propose to make a business of it and they do not sug- 
gest that any duty should be put on blooms. When you get them, you get them 
from the Tata Co. ? 

Major PfcAardson.— Practically* always. I cannot remember whether we 
imported any. 

President.— \ notice that in your merchant buiiness you use almost ai large 
quantities as in your manufactures. 

Major Richardson.— Yes. 

President.— Taking the steel beams that.you import and sell— where do they go 
to : who are your principal customers at any rate for that kind of goods . 

Mttior WeW«m.-It would bo difficult to wy who ^ tho principol cn^ 
iBora. Tho Boilways buy ioroo; owry wook wo oro lolling lomo boami to to* 



liaiiwayb; the Goveriiitieut departments are uurdiasers of beams and we aell a 
large number to local merchants. Some of them go up-country and ere used in 
buildings of ^me sort by contractors putting up buildings. 

PresideiU. — Who are your principal customers for corrugated sheets? 

Major Itichardnon. — They are mostly contractors. 

President. — 1 am thinking entirely of the merchant business. In this .Vresi 
deney for what purposes are these used chiefly? 

Major JHchardnon. — For roofing purposes and for small shops. 

President. — Would that be used in factories? 

Major They are very largely used in factories, sheds, etc. The 

railways also purchase for us and then use them for their sidings, stations and 
Mi on. 

t* resident. — Wo iiad some evidence on that subject jp Calcutta, and we were 
told by an importing firm that they imported a large quantity of corrugated sheets 
for roofs of houses in Eastern Bengal, and 1 was wondering to what extent the 
same thing occurred in Bombay. 

Major HicharJsoit. — Unless you had suggested it I should not say that it is 
used at all. T don’t think it is ever used in the form in which we sell them for 
liouses. 

President.— is the principal market for the steel plates which you sell 
in your merchant business? 

Major liichardson. — They go to the llailways, Government departments; small 
contractors buy them from us, then there are the boilermakers and so on. 

President.— In answer to question 6 “What is the approximate Indian con- 
sumption of each product, and what proportion of that consumption is (a) im 
ported or {b) manufactured in India,” you think that of the kind of things you 
manufacture about 80, per cent, is imported and about 20 per cent, manufactured 
in India. 1 was not quite sure from what point of view you were giving us 
these figures. What the Board really had in mind was, taking India as a whSe~ 
let us take tanks, for instance, fd** the present — what was the approximate require- 
ment of India in the way of tanks, how much of it is imported and how much 
is made in tliis country. That was iv our mind. It is rather a difficult question 
but I wanted to be (juite sure just exactly what your figure meant. 

Major liichurdson.—yN hat is the approximate Indian consumption of each 
product, that is what you want to know? It is a thing which we have got no 
means of telling, it is a very difficult question to answer. I gathered that you 
wanted to know what we thought to be the amount of these different products 
which are manufactured and imported, and what percentages were manufactured. 

President. — These percentages refer to your raw materials? 

Major AicAardson.— These percentages refer to our raw materials of which 
80 per cent, were imported. 1 am afraid I do not quite follow the question. 

President. — What, I think, we had in our mind was — take a definite manu- 
facture of a particular kind of thing like tinplate. What we should like to know 
would be — wnat is the Indian consumption of tinplate, how much of it is im- 
ported and how much is manufactured irf India. That is of bourse all right 
as regards the manufacture of a particular article, but I fully admit it is diffi 
cult to answer in the case of the engineering industry. 

Major Richardson. — The figures we have given simply represent the amount 
of steel we import and how much is ordered in the country. 

President.— Dots it refer only to steel? 

Major Richardson. — Steel and iron. 

Pre«ident.—Do you import any pig iron ? 

Major Richardson.So, it is all Indian. 

President.— So that goes a long way in making up the 20 per cent.? 

Major Richardson, — Yes. In the last two years we have only obtained something 
like 1,000 tons approximately of steel from the Tata Co. The reason is that 
we can not get more from the Tata Co. They have been so busy with rails dur 
ing the last few years that it was impossible to get them. We have written to 
them asking whether they can supply so much of certain sections and they said 
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“No.** We asked them “Can you tell us when you are likelv to^do so'* ; they 
wrote back to say ' Jt is impossible for us to say wnen we would be able to supply, 
we are so buiy.*’ That has been the case during the last few years. Tata*8 tftem 
selves have aamitted that^ We have always had running contracts and they never 
pressed us to use them up because they knew they could not supply if we had 
asked them. 

PftBident . — This 300 tons that you sent to Mesopotamia and Persia, is it 
fabricated steel or part of your merchant business? 

Major Richardson. — It was all manufactured. 300 tons is rather an outside 
figure. It is only a small amount that we do export. 

President. — Is that a Government order? 

Major Richardson. — Yea, almost entirely. 

President. — That is to say, it is always, so to speak, a special order; it is 
not a regular supply? 

Major Richardson. — It is always a special order. 

President. — In answ'er to nuestion 7 you say — 

Government Departments — P. W. I)., etc. 

Railways. 

Mills. 

Military authorities. 

Municipal authorities and Local Governments. 

Indian States. 

Distinguishing for the moment those, consumers which are. Government or public 
bodies, it is the mills which are your principal ^consumers? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

President. — Do you do a good deal of #itructural work for the mills? 

Major Richardson. — Yes, a good deal. 

President— And apart from that, 1 take it that the business received from 
Government ana public authorities preponderates a great deal? 

Mfljor Richardson.— Yes, but the mills are our biggest customers, or at least 
have been in the past years. 

President. —Taking the mili.s and other private consumers on one side and 
Government and other public authorities on the other— which would have the 
larger proportion of your business? 

Major Richardson. — At the pre.sent moment — in the last year, I should say, 
Government and public bodies, because the mills have not been expanding. If 
you ask me what happened in 1920-21 I should say Urn mills. It depends entirely 
on how business is going on 

President.— \i all depends on industrial prosperity. At one time the mill 
demand is the biggest and at other times you depend largely on orders from 
Government and public bodies? 

Major Richardson.— Yee, that is right. 

President.— In answer to question 9 you say that foreign competition in tbe 
Indian market is confined to fabricated material. I am not sure that I quite 
undersUnd that. Looking lack again to the answer to question 2, that would 
cover tanks, bridges, trestles and so on. Anything of that kind is fabrication 
work? 

.V<i;or Richardson. — ^Yes. 

President,— From some of the Calcutta firms we were able to obtain defini** 
figures to show to what extent the foreigit competition had become more seveir 
and it is just possible that you could give us figures, say, for bridge work of a 
particular kind so that we can compare them. 

Major Richardson.— I am sorry I cannot give you definite figures. It is very 
diAcolt to get accurate figures. 
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Mr. Oinwala. — Can you not give us a calbe in which yon tendered for^ sajr» i . 
bridge, but the tender was not accepted and it was given tq a foreign manofac* 
turer? 

M^jor Hichardson. — I could not give it straight away., I could look it up and 
let you have it if you want. 

Mr. Ginwda. — The point is this : we really want to find out whether you are 
handicapped in any way by this foreign competition. One of the ways of show- 
ing that would be that you. take a particular item of contract — a bridge or 
anything else — for whicii you tendered. Then give us the rate at whidi you 
tendered and the manner in which you worked out your tender. Then you will 
show the tsndor went to somebody else who tendered for so much less, and you 
can work out as far as possible the price at which he tendered. It will enable us 
to see how far you are handicapped. 

Major Itichardson. — I will try to get you some figures.* 

Mr. Ginwda. — Take the principal activities in which you have to meet foreign 
competition, say bridges for instance. 

Major Ifichurdson. — I can tell you in a general way that we are always up 
against competition from Home. We are up against the Home competitors at 
the present moment on two mills. We know that Messrs. Dorman Long and Co. 
and others are competing, and we know that it is going to be a cut job. And 
that competition is naturally increasing owing to the trade depression all over 
the world and everybody is trying to extend the market and looking all over 
the world to keep their business going. In normal times, when business was 
flourishing, they would be more concerned in their own country and leave other 
countries alone. 

PfesiWenf.— Are you in a position to say that competition has recently been 
keener in respect of cerUin products rather than in others? Would you say that 
in the case of buildings you have to face greater competition, or in bridges and 
so on ? </ 

Major Richardson.-— \i is the same in any form of structural work. 

President. — Equally so in the case of tanks? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. In the case of tanks there has been very great 
competition. This has increased enormously. We used to have a large business 
up to a year ago in cast iron tanks. Last year we had only 3 or 4 orders be- 
cause pressed steel tanks are coming in very largely. 

President.— You think that competitiofi is severe all along the line? 

Major liichardscn. — Yes, I don’t think it will be possible to pick out a par- 
ticular item and say that in this there is more competition. 

President.— In answer to question 10 you say “Yes, we consider that thrf 
duty upon inateiial of iron and steel, upon which work of any kind nas been 
done, such as holding, rivetting, casting, etc., should be increased so as to guard 
Indian workshops such as our own against this foreign competition.” This is 
on the basis that duties on raw steel arq to remain os they arp ? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

President.— Vfould* not that have precisely the effect that you deprecate, that 
is to say, the increased cost would be passed on to all the industries in the 
country. 

Major Richardson. — I don’t think it would, because the two canes are not side 
by side in the engineering indu.stry. There* are a very large number of well 
established engineering firms in India and competition is very keen. I don’t be- 
lieve that if you put up the import duty on fabricated steel to ^ per cent, or 
any other duty, it would have any appreciable effect on the price of steel manu- 
factured in this country. 

President. — Then what good would it do? 

Major Richardson, — It would only* have this effect that more steel would be 
manafactured in this country and instaad of Government and everybody else 
going to England for bridge-building material, they would come to us so as not 
to have to pay the tariff. 
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i*re<Uefif.~‘Ti^ing all tht engineering firms in India fegetKer, could you give 
i» anir uatiuiale ai ibe jiroportion of the total demand of the county that they 
ene ;«! m jmnImb to meet at preaeni? 

Mn} 9 r* Riehardson . — I could not. We know we ourselves are capable of oi|»n 
■ion to the eirtent of 25 per cenh or more, and beyond that it is an impowiuU 
queelion to answer because we all would be prepared, if the business was there, 
to expand and take on more, much in the same way as the Tata Co. are going to* 

Prestdeat.’**~Sttpposing at the present moment Indian firms could not possibly 
do more than 20 per cent, of the total requirements? 

Major Richardson.’— I would not guarantee these figures at all. I should hava 
ihougbi it was more than that. 

iWiifaaf.«-Let us take 20 per cent, as a hypothetical figure. At any rate f^ 
a oenaiderable number of years on the 80 per cent, of steel which will have to 
be inerted a higher price would have to be paid ? 

Major Richardson.— Yes. 

President . — And surely that would bring up the charge of the engineering 
firms themselves ? 


Major Richardson.— I don’t tliink it would. You will have competition. 

rresident.— Competition does not really begin to be effective ^ 

neiitors pretty weU cover the whole market. Competition would still be belweto 
the Indian minufactuier and the foreign manufacturer, but on a higher level. 

Major RichaTd»on.-l was talking alniut competition as “X- 

and Calcutta— between ourselves and Burn and Co. Competition is 
present that 1 do not think any increase in the duly on imported fabricated steel 
would any difference. W e cannot put our prices up. 

Prt»ident.—lt would make this difference if, instead of com^ting wHb Burt 
and Co. in Calcutta, on the boundaries of your territory, so to sj^k, and m 
the United Provinces-it instead of that, you pt a n.uch ''W ^ 

Bombay aa » result of the foroign imports being ^hut out, you would not have to 
go there at all. 

Major Richardson.— It might have that rgsult. 

President.— That is a point to be taken into consideration. H doM JWJU 
♦n mA fha* at least for first 5 ye.'irs internal competition would be sufflcttnt 
t remilate ibe niicesT it might be in the case of pafticular things but speak* 
ing ^erally, taking, for instance, the mill work, no firm e.xcept a Bombay firm 
really can compete as regards the mill work. 

Major Richardson.-Yoyi would be surprised to hear of ‘J*.® 
petition that comes from Calcutta. During the last 18 months there has been 
veiy close competition. ^ 

President.— lihoi may be because they have been losing ground in their own 
market owing to intense competiiion. 

Major Richardson.— i'hAt is quite possible. 

Presirfent —Then you suggest “Assistance given in this direction would ijb 
dir^ly tip tb. IndL ir»n and ateel indirtric. as It “V ? 

buy more largely •'rom them, as more fabricating woiild be m-rke? 

than is the at present." You wouiu still want to buy in the cheapest market, 

w''uid you not? 

Major Riehardson.-We would still like to 
Tata Co. W^e constantly require certain sections which we buy locally, and lll« 
more work we have in band the more we shall have to buy. 

PrxMdnt —To that wfent only, not on a vary large scale. After all, yon, 
]il(, avacybody alee, would like to buy your things cheap. 

Major Biehardtoa.—'^t would naturally want to buy in the clieapeat marlwt. 

Prt4idetit.--A firm that followed any other course would not last long. 

Uaiar fffc»or«f«m.-That is riih^ But anv increse. •" ** 

steel in Uiis conntry means more assistance t6 laUs than anything ese. 

rreeideaf.-! quite m. your point. The more ateel is faMcaUd in India, th. 
greaur wiU be the demand for raw steel manufacture in India. 
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Uajor 2liehardt(m»^^Xii. 

Pruidtnt.^M point that I would like to draw attention to is thia. It 
arises iu connection wiih your contention tnat«the tabricuting industry lequiiea 
protection at present. One of tiie coiiuitiuhs tiie hiscul Cominissiou laid down 
Is that “The industry must be one wiiicii will eventually be able to lace world 
competition witbout protection." Tne 'lata Iron & bteel Co. urge unit they 
will eventually be able to do so, but cannot at present because they Have not 
overcome tne uiiticuities of tne early stages. But in tlie case of the engineering 
industry might it not be argued that it has already been in existence for a 
suiticiently long time to oveicume its initial diflicuities. That is to say, will it 
ever be iu a better position to compete than it is now? « 

Major liichurd6un. — I think it would. Indian engineers are coming out in las 
iMt lew yeais very much more rapidly than they did before, and 1 think that in 
time one wul Jie able to start with a stall very largely composed of Indians. 

PrttidtnL^i see your point. It was not so much on that aspect of the case-^ 
what 1 was tninkiiig of was mainly the question of cost. 

Major Uichardion.—li is obviously cheaper for an Indian to live in his own 
country than a Kpropean. 

Prmdtni.—Thdki is to say, when the industry is manned by Indians the cost 
of production must naturally become lower. But apart from that question of 
being able to replace your imported skilled labour by indigenous labour which 
would no doubt mean a saving, apart from that, do you think the egineering 
business in India will be in a better position later on to meet foreign cumpe* 
tition than it is now? 

Major Hkhardnon.-^l think it will in wther ways. It is extremely difficult to 
get Indian labour .to take on new mac.unery and any form of innovation tuey hate, 
and it is naturally very gradually that one is able to introduce new maclnneiy into 
this work as one is able to educate the Indian labour. At present we are bound 
to use a lot of old fashioned machinery because we cannot get people to work 
the other stuff, 

/*r€«ideaf.— In so far as it is a permanent habit of mind in your labour, it it 
a difficulty that constantly recurs^ 

Major Pichardnon.’^-li is a dfficuliy that is gradually being eradicated, 

Prtsidtnt. — That is what I want to get at. Have you found that during ue 
last 20 years your labour has become les.s conservative? 

Major iificAnrrftfon.— -From what I have heard — I have only been in the business 
for four years — 1 think that there has been a considerable improvement in that 
line. 

Presidcnf,— From wliat you told us a few minutes ago, I gathered that if 
an extra 10 per cent, duty was put on raw steel and on tlie basis of the 60 per 
cent, average you gave us, if the duty on tlie fabricated steel was raised by 5 
per cent, that would leave you pretty much as you are at present. 

Major Hichardson. — If tlie duty on the fabricated steel were put up by 5 per 

cent? 

Pre4ident, — That is to say, the extra duty of 10 per cent, on your raw mate- 
rials would raise your costs by 5 per cent. Therefore, if the duty On. the fabricat- 
ed steel were raised to 10 per cent, also, it would to the extent of 6 per cent 
be protection for the fabrication as distinguished from merely the compensating 
duty which compensates the increasea price of your raw materials. 

Major ifwAurdson.-— I suppose in theory it is right, but I do not know whether 
in practice it is absolutely right. 

/^restrfeiif.-- -We want to know first of all, supposing an additional duty of 
any percentage is put on raw steel, what additional duty is required on the 
fabricated steel to leave you just as you are at present. That is why we wanted 
to get that figure of the percentage of the cost of steel to the cost of the finished 
product. Of course there is still the ouestion as to whether in all the circum- 
stonces the duty on the fabricated steel should not, as you claim, be at least at 
high as on the raw material.^ But in that case it would be necessary for tha 
Bokrd in its report to make it clear ^ w'hat extent this is going to operate as • 
protection actually to the engineering industry as distinct from the initial pro* 
lection given to the manufacture of raw steel. 



Ma'}<n Itichardion.^To what extent your putting up the duty on fabricator 
fteel was going to beneht the engineering inauatry? 

PrjifidttU. That is to say, supposing the proposal was this« the duty if 
raised to 20 per cent, in both cases. What the lioaid would like to say is uial 
the eniect of this will he that part of that increai>e on the fabricated steel would 
l>e Mten up by uie compensating protection which merely leaves them as they 
are in view of the higher prices they have to pay for their raw materials, tnd 
that part of it is definitely increased protection given to them. It is rather im- 
portant that we should be ible as neirly as possible to indicate that. Uo you 
think that your 60 per cent, proportion is aliout right from that point of view! 


Major 1tichardtfon.—\ should like to go into that a bit more carefully. Our 
50 per cent, repr^enting the proportion of the cost of the steel to the cost of the 
finished product is about right, but 1 should like to think it over because this is 
the first time tint it is put to me. 

Prrtidrnt . — We want to know exactly what we are doing. If we make % 
certain proposal, we must be able, as far as it is possible, to tell what its effect 
is going to be. 


Major hichardson. — I should like to think it over. 

President . — We shall be grateful if you will. On going through it if you find 
that there are certain articles in which this 50 per cent, proportion is markedly 
wrong, then draw our attention to those things.* We might have to deal with 
them specially. 

Major Ifichardson. — Yes. 

President. — Do your firm make steel castings at all? 

Major Bichardaon. — No. 


President. — They are not of any importance tu you at all. 

Major Jfirhaidson. — No. We have got a certain number of steel castings, bnl 
we have never gone into that. It is negligihlc. 

President. — It is not important? It is a minor thing? 

Major liichardson.—Ji is not at all iniportarff. 

President.^You don’t make boats or launches, do you? 

Major Itichardson. — We did, during the war, make a large number of bargea 
for Mesopotamia. Lnsi year also we made some. 

• President. — It is not an important item? 

Major Richardson. — No. 

Mr. (Jinu'ola. — Your firm is a very old firm in Bombay, is it not? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginu’dla. — It goes back to 60 years or so? 

Major Richardson. — 58. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Your firm is a member of the Indian Engineering Associatiou! 
Major Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. GinwaJa. — Have you seen the representation that they sent us? 

Major Richardson. — I have seen their letters. I have got them here. 

Mr. Ginwata. — Did you follow the evidence that they gave before us? 

Major Richardson.— have got that here. / 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are yon in general agreement uriih them so far as the engineer- 
ing industry is concerned? • 

Major Rict.'irdson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala.^ Of course they more or less took the same Attitude as 3rottr8e1f 
in some ways; in ol^er wavs they took a different altitude. So fsr ti protection 
of steel is concerned, l take it that your viewi are in agreement with theirs? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. , 

Mr, Ghtrafa.—Yon S'*y that steel ought to be protected, but }'ou don’t think 
that it ought to get 33| per cert. ? 


* See Statement 111;^). 



Ua]OT Wwha.rd^(m.~^\ could not really exprAw all opilHioiL* 1 liav* only beu 

In the businen for four years. 

Ut, ,(rtniru/a.>^£)uring the last four years, it |ias been very bad? 

}Ja]of hkhardion.—Y^i, bad in the sense that there have been fiuctnations 

i/r. Was it bad in 1920? # 

Mdior AicAflrdaon.— Not so bad. 

Mr. Mather . it not amplify Mr. Ginwala’s point? 

Major hichardion.—li does, but i would not like to express any opinion. 

A/r.' tfwM'fl/fl.— That would seem to be the tendency? 

Major Itkhardsm.-A think so. 

Mr, GinwMa.—A% regards the fabricated steel, o'^ould it tost you more if it 

came as fabricatea/ 

Major Jikhard6(m.~-l don't quite follow you. 

Mr. Ginu'll/a.--Take the case of beams. If the/ came in, in an un fabricated 
form, there would not be holes. If they came with holes, would they cost you 
more than if they came without holes t Would there be any appreciable d/her* 
ence between the two? 

Major liichardson.^Vut a hole in each of the beams and get round the cus- 
toms duty. I have to pay only for ttie holing. Beyond that there would not 
be an increase in the home price. 

Mr. Supposing there is an ad valorem duty of 33^ per cent, on 

steel. If there was a substantial difTerence between the price of fabricated 
steel and unfabricated steel, the 33^ per cent, duty would imply in the case 
of fabricated steel a higher duty than in the case of unfabricated steel. 

Major J?icA«rdso?/.— There nmst be. You have got the extra work on. 

, Mr, GinwalQ.-^Vle have been told that as a matter of fact there is not very 
much difference. * 

Major Rkhardson.-rl am not qu^te sure what it is you are getting at. 

I have heard it put that, if you put up the duty on the raw material only and 
if you want to get round the customs v.uty, you cun send your order home, put 
a hole in the beams and get them ns fabricated materials. 

Mr, Take the case of a bridgework. Suppose the cost of fabri- 

cated steel is £12 The duty of 33| per cent, on that would amount to £4. 
The cost of unfabricHted steel for the same bridge work is, say, £9 and the duty 
op it at the same rate would amount to £3. So when you get the unfabricated 
ateeli you are better off by £1. Does this difference of £1 really help you in 
practice ? 

Major likhardson . — Certainly it docs help. 

Mr, Oimrafa.^ln actual practice the difference between the prices of fabri- 
cated and uiifabricated steel may not be £3. It may be only a few shillings. 

Major Richardson.— I don’t think that the difference would be great anyhow. 
Yon have introduced a new thing and I should like to think it over. 

Mr. Ginv'Ma,—By putting on an ad valorem duty, would the fabricated steel 
be; better off? 

Major Richardson.— Yes. 

Mr. Gin u^a/a.— Have you been importing much steel for the last two yaara? 

Major Richardson.— Yes. 

Mr. o 111 trofa.— Would vou mind giving us your c.i.f. prices of the principal 
kinds of steel that you have imported— both fabricated and unfabricatea ? 

Major 4. irAdfd^ofi.— Practically pll the steel we imported is unfabricated.., 

II is a raw material. 

Mr, frinirafa.— Would you mind giving us your c.i.f. prices, say, for the last 
tern yean» both British and eontineotal? 



r/iUsjir ti alL* 

^r. Oiiiv^aliL-^Vf t i naerst&nd uiat of tbo kind of st^^l that U^lnannfac^iirod 
m this country more comes from the contiuent tuan from Great BnUin. Do 
you agree with that generally! 

. }^oi^rMjcAardion,^Yes, the whole of the bazar trade which is a very larM 
trade mdeed is Continent&l! . 

iVr. 6Jinira/a.--What are the principal forms in which they come from the 
Continent? 

^ajor 7<'icAarrf«on.— Beams; angles, channels, bars, etc.—very much the same 
kind of steel as we import. 

President, — Do you also import bars for your own firm? 

Major Richardson. — We do. 

President.-^! asked you because it was not separately mentioned in your 
answer to question No. 5. * ^ ,r 

Major Richardson.-^^l have included them under angles. 

d/r. Cinuo/a.— -Will you kindly give us your prices, both British and Coa* 
tinental ? 

Mr. Richardson. — Yes t 

Mr. Ginicala. — I think that you bought them in sterling? 

Major Richardson. — We pay all in sterling. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Was at any time any foreign currency mentioned? 

Major Richardson.— As far as we are concerned, it is all sterling. 

Mr. Ginv^ala.-— Yon have got your own house in London which purchases for 
you? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. (iinunla. — Would you mind giving us ihe prices of your coke if you 
have imported any within the last three years? 

Major Richardson. — We have not imported any. We buy hard coke for the 
foundry locally, when we cannot get it, from Calcutta . 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do vou use Bengal coal? 

Major Richardson.— Vie use about 25 to 30 tons of coal per month in our 
foundry and smith shops. We are electrically driven. 

Mr. (jinjco/a.— -With regard to vour labour how are you situated as to quan> 
tity? 

Mahr Richardson. — At the present moment owing to the general trade depres 
sion we are fairly well off. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Is your labour intermittent in attendance? 

Maior Richardson. — Very. Quite 50 per cent of our labour you may call inter 
mittMt. 

Mr. Ginwala.— On your muster-roll there are more men? 

Major Richardson.— Y try many more. 

Mr. Ginwala.—! suppose during the agricultural season you have soihf 
trouble? 

Major Richardson. — Always before the monsoon and after the monsoon. 

Mr, Ginwala. — ^When these people are away, do you still keep their names on 
the muster-roll or do you strike tnenf off? 

Major Richardson.— If a man has been away for a few days, we realise tnat 
he has gone and we strike off his name. 

Mt. OintrdTa.-^tiir his name will appear in that month? 

Major Richardson.— Yw. 

Mr. Ginwala. — As regards u.t skilled labour, is it satisfactory? 

•A-pe d T A t.» Stat- ni "it III. 
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Major nichardion.-^Yw, it is improving. It m 4»x Milif yoi 
in Englyd, but it is improving. 

Mr. you uoticed « gradual improyenuat f 

Major ntchardaon. — Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Ginwda.^i believe mat your Srm employn quite 4 krgp auoAer of 
[ndiau workmen. 

‘Major hichardoon.-ASOO men. 

Mr. Ginwala.-^U there much European supervision/ 

Major Rickardgon.-‘Yea. Outside we generally have from 10 to 12 EoropflUl 
foremen. 

Mr. Oinwala. — And the rest is Indian? 

Major Hicaardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Gitiwcda. — In your technical department, do yoa have Indiensl 
* Major Rkhardion. — Xhere are Indians in the Drawing Offioe. 

Mr. Ginwola^Vit were told in Calcutta that there waa a greet dbal of jflDmr 
fietition between the engineering firms in this country. Can there be any vary 
great cumpAtition between you and the Calcutta firms? 

Major Riehardnon. — There is considerable competition. Recently Jessep's Jiave 
opened an office in Bombay. 

Mr. triniro/a.— Then they are Bombay people? 

Major liichardaon.^Ybej don’t manufacture here; they manufacture in 
Calcutta. 

Mr. Ginwda.^Uo tliey really compete with you? 

Major Uichardmn.^Ob yes. I know in many contracts we are tendering 
for we are up against Jessop’s and others. 

Mr. 6'tnn'a/a.«-'For work in Bombay? 

Major if icAardson. —Mostly in the mofassal 
. Mr. (Tmteuia.— .Almost miuway. i.l., Central Provinces? 

Major Richardion.^M is coming over a bit. 

Mr. 6'inira/a — In that case Bombay firms ought to have an advantage ovei 
Calcutta firms. 

Major Richardson. — In times of trade depression it is more a nueation of 
keeping the works going, if we can just cover our costs, rather than closing them 
down. 

Mr. Ginwala. — \ think you stated that there is so much competition amongst 
engineering firms that if the duty was put up, it would not make any subsUn- 
tial difference. 

Major iftcAardson.— 1 do not think it would. 

Mr, G'mira/rt.— Except to the extent to which the foreign manufacturer is kept 
out, there would not be any difference? 

Major ificAarrf<ton.— I do not think there would be any increase in price over 
tbe current prices. I Uiink protection would be purely a wall which would encour* 
age Government and other departments to place more orders in India for their 
requirements : it would not make any appreciable amerence in prices. 

Mr. Ginwaia—\t there is protection to your industry, it mns£’ amoani to this: 
th^ it will si least keep out foreign manufacturers. To that extent of cottfM 
there Is a rise. 

‘ Major Richardson.-^Yee. 

Mr. G'lii Wo.— Beyond that yon say that, supposing the industry remired 20 
per cent, protection and we gave 20 per cent., the protection would really be 10 
per cent., Wause there is much competition. Thai is what you mean, I think? 

Major Ri(rh4urd9on.^t% 

Mi* (riJiiMi/u.— D o you use any acid steel in your works? 

Major Richardson.— Ho. 
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kind of steal that you raquirt for your nwTPfriai ia ihi 
orifiniry steel that is manufactured by Tata's. ^ Fwpo* » 

Major Iiichardson.^-^YeB. We do a eertain amount of tool steal wbidi ea&r 
not be manufactured m this country. It is essential for us because wa have 
to make a lot of our own machinery tools. 

Mr. -With regard to the general position of the steal industry, have 

vou studiea it: * 


Major Richardson. — No. I am not a professor : 1 cannot say. 

Mr. Ginwaln.—’l think you support it mainly on national grounds! 
Major Richardson. — Yes. 


Mr. Gxnwala.~—\ii}i ;<rp in favour of protection to the industry because it is 
uiiport^t for national purposes, that is to say, apart from the other conditions 
which have been laid down by the Fiscal Commission. 

Mttj^ Richardson . — I think T am taking all into consideration but largely 
the point of view that every country must encourage its own industries and 
particularly its mineral wealth, and India, I quite agree, should do the same. 

Mr. Oinv'ola. — That is what 1 wished to know. You cannot tell me what 
actually happened during the war in that respect. 

Major ICichardson. — 1 cannot say : I w'as in the Army during the war. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you manufacture trollies? 

Major Richardson . — ^Yes, to a certain extent. 

Mr. Oinwaia. — What are they for? 

A/oyor Richardson.-^\!' or road work. They are used for taking heavy steel 
and in workshops. Wc do not make anything for the use of railways. The 
only sort that wo inuuufacture are the trollies which we use on the road for 
carrying heavy material and in workshops for moving heavy material from one 
place to another, but not those that are used by Railways. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Yon don’t use any special kiAd of steel for these trollies? 

Major Richardson.^^o. ^ 

Mr. Gimrala. — You have stated somewliere that the steel industry got cer 
tain orders at oortain prices for rails. What is your own experience in your 
business? Supposing there i.s a little difference between your tender and the 
foreign tender, is your tender accepted? 

Major Richardson. — There never has been any proof. The general feeling 
is that it is not. 


Mr. Ginwala . — That happens particularly, I take it, when the buiinese is in 
a state of depression more often than not? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginirala.— Yon suggest that, so far as the local industries are concerned, 
they ought to have preference even if the prices are slightly higher? 

Major Rif'hardnon. — Yes. 

Mr. <?«ft(cafu.-^Do you do much work for public bodies, such ae, the Port 
Commissioners or the Trusts and the Corporation here? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Do you generally get orders? 

Major iZicAurdson.— Not generally. 

Mr. (?fntrafa.>-What is the reason, is it unfavourable quotation or what? 

Major Richardson. — There is always very keen competition. I am not 
talking of competition in this country but of competition abroad. They import 
a good deal of their stuff. We are constantly tendering for Improvement Trust, 
Port Trust and municipalities, but the amount of work we get is comparatively 
small mostly because a great deal of it goes out of the country. I mean to say, 
that the local engineering firms ought to get 'more from these pobllc bodiee than 
they do get. 

Mr. (^tmeaCo.— Yet. What are your principal forme of enatinge? 



Majof Biekardson.-^'Wt do pipes specially. We are not pipe makers but « 
make whaijare called pipe specials, certain bends, reducing pipes and so m 
These we are constantly casting. I cannot think of anything special. We cm 
all sorts of platform machinery. ^ 

Mr. Glnwala.—U there any standard machinery that you make? 

Major Bichardson.’-Mone. * 

Mr. Ginwaia."-You use principally pig manufactured in India, I understood 
you to say? 

Major JiicAardson.—h'or the last two years, entirely. 

Mr. Oinwda.-'You get tne kind of pig that you want? 

; Major Richardson.—Yes. There is no complaint iit all. 

Mr. Kale.— ‘I want to ask you one or two general questions. I take it that 
the kind of engineering work that your firm does is very useful in the general 
economic development of the country because that ^ork helps in the develop 
ment of industries? 

Major Uichardson.—Yea. 

Mr. Kale.— the problem we are up against now is this, that while this 
kind of work is very useful and must be encouraged at all costs, it has been dis* 
covered that it is very essential from the point of view of national defence and 
so forth to encourage the manufacture of your raw material, namely steel, in 
this country. While, therefore, all people are agreed that it will be undesirable 
to increase unnecessarily the cost of your raw material, something has got to be 
done to encourage the rnunufaciure of steel also. So the question is how to 
reconcile these two essential and important interests. W^e do W'ant the engineer- 
ing works because, 1 believe, you will agree, that the more work that is done in 
the country on fabricated .steel and iron the better fur the c*ountry. 

Major IHchardmi. — That is true. Instead of allowing the raw niaterjal to 
go out of the (lountry for fabrication you can do it hero. 

Mr. Kale. — llecau.se jI meaps that more wages and more profits remain in 
the country and it leads to tne prosperity of the people. For the advance of 
the country it may be nei’essaiy, at the same time, to have steel Works in the 
country itself and how to reconcile Vhese two things is the problem which faces 
the Ciovernment now. Vou favour a .small measure of protection in some par 
tioular way. You are not thus oppo.sed to protection as such, but, if it is found 
that tlie amount of protectkm that is required is such as will raise llic price of 
your raw materials, then what w’ill you say to tliat? If the .steel industry is b; 
survive, it may be necessary U) impose a duty of say 20 per cent. Now that 
duty of 20 per cent, may raise the price of your raw materials. 

Major ll\chard»on. — Ye.s. 

Mr. Kah.—Xn the interest of national defence we have to maintain the ste» 
industry. Tlien would you consent to an increase in the price of your raw mate 
rials in such circumstances? 

Major Ukhardson. — I cannot help it, if that i.s done. All we are saying is 
that if you are going to put up the duty on raw materials there are two essen 
tials, Oovernment and all Government departments must pay thpm also and not 
put the burden only on the shoulders of the industrialists, and the other is that 
a similar duty must be put on the manufactured material. Otherwise you are 
going to kill the engineering industry in India altogether, and without that the 
steel industry is no use to the country at all. 

Mr. KaJt.—ll Oovernment and the people arc prepared to make the neces 
sary sacrifice for the manufacture of steel in India, and if they'^are prepared 
to suffer from the increa.se in prices and Mf they are prepared to protect you 
against adverse effecKs of an import duty, then you will have no objection’ 
'iW is my point. 

Major Richardson . — If it is absolutely necessary, T have no objection fron\ 
a business point of view. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you anticipate that in the near future yon will be able to 
expprt some of your fabricated stet*l to neighbouring countries? 

Major Riehardeon.—No. I could not say so. 

jUr. Kdlf.—You do not expect that development in the nMr faiort? 
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. J[?idUtr^.--Th6ro is nowhere where they could go to really. 

i/r. itWe.— 'No aoubt a bounty is preterable to an import ^uty inasmuch 
as the import duty increases the prices all round. The difficulty lu the case of 
the bounty, however, is that the amount of bounty tiiat will be required to be 
paid may be large— -say one crore — and Governiueiit may not find it very easy to 
Mt mat money, especial^ in the hard times with which Government will be con- 
fronted in the next lew years ; so that in spite of the acknowledged 
advantage of bounties it may be necessary to impose an import duty. If you 
were placed in that position 1 think you will agree that an imiKirt duty may 
have to be imposed? 

Major Richardton. — Yes. Presumably Government will have to pay some 
thing in bounties : they cannot put the whole thing us import duty. 

President. — You mean a combination of the two. The extra money obluiiUHl 
by a higher import duty would go to pay a bounty, and should not go to swell 
the general revenues? 

Major Richardson. — Yes. 

Mr. Kale. -—Is it your point that the industry in India should be given the 
benefit of the increased duty? Suppose the proceeds of the import duty in- 
crease to the extent of Us. 5 crores and these 5 crores are not required for 
revenue purposes immeuiately. is it your point that these 5 crores should be 
utilised to assist the industries of the country? 

Major Richardson. — If that Rs, 5 crores is realised from the steel industry, 
it should be given back to them in some other form. 

Mr. Kah. — You said something about difficulties in Railway transport. Have 
you got any concrete suggestion to make to remedy them? 

Major Richardson. — I am afraid I cannot assist you there. 

Mr. Kale.— Vhe Government of India have in hand a scheme of Railway 
expansion and improvement and so on. Do you expect that there will be some 
improvement in Railway facilities in the course of the next two or three years? 

Major Richardson. — 1 certainly hope so. • 

Mr. ATo/f’.— There was another point in what you said. If there is only one 
factory in the country producing steel, tl^re will be u tendency for that factory 
to become a monopoly. In order to break down that monopoly and to allow of 
new steel works being started it is necessary to give adequate protection so that 
there is difficulty on both sides. 

Major lfichara*on.--l do not deny th.d argument. I know that it i.s said 
that other steel makers are afraid to come in here at present owing to the expe 
rience of Tata’s, but surely it can be equally said that .seeing that this contro 
versy has been going on for two or three years they are not such fools as tx) 
spoil the chances of getting a return by wading hi see what the result is going 
to be. 

Mr. Kale. — If these people found that the existing industry has got some 
sort of protection from Government and there is a prospect r)f its continuing for 
some time, then other people would come into the industry? 

Major Richardson . — Undoubtedly. 

Mr. Kale.— In that way tue monopoly will he broken':' 

Ma)or /ficAardson.— Eventually. It will be a very small number and there 
will be a tendency for combination amongst them to put up prices. 

Mr. Ktde.—ll this factory received protection from Government, it will be 
the duty of Government to see that there is no ring formed by the firms. 

Major Richardson.— \ do not lAiow how tfiey are going to stop it. 

Mr. Kde.—lt, for instance, a direct bounty is given, Government will have 
to make enquiries into the actual production cost and so on, so that in the case 
of bounties some sort of Government interference will be necessary and they 
will have to see to it that the monopoly is not abused? 

Major Richardson.^Ks far as they can. but it is very difficult. 

Mr. Ginwala.—\ would like to know in what form you suggest your addi 
iional protection, apart from putting you in the same position as you are ; if ateel 
geta pvotecikm what additimiil pfotectioo do you want? 



Major . BichaTd8fm.^YovL want to know if raw steel gets piQteetiQ%iriia4 pro 
tecto the engineeWhg industry wants? £ , m' 

J/r/ (r»nw’Jn.— There are two ways, if it is a tariff. There is tha|Lf vdorvot 
duty and there is the specific duty. I would like yon to give it both th^ 
forms. 

Major Ritkardion,-^li there is an increased duty on raw material / want to 
.see some additional duty put on the manufactured materia], 

Mr. Ginwda,--You gave 50 per cent, as the steel used ia an article. First 
of all you want to equalise the diTference that is cattsed to you by the additional 
duty imposed on it? 

Major Bichardson.—l want some farther assistance. 

Mr. ftimeala.—That is what 1 want to know. How much more do you want .* 
Supposing tdlB duty took an ad valorem form how much do you want for fabri* 
rated stee^ ; 

Major llkhardson.—d should say at least 5 per cent, ad vdorem. 

Mr. (r’iwvalfi.— That is to .say, if steel got 33i per cent, you want an tddi* 
lional 5. 

Majf^ Bichardi»on.--t have not had time to consider the figures. 

Mr. Will you pltuise consider and then give us figures in both 

forms, ad valorem and specific. In the case of a specific duty you will have to 
give the price and the description and kind of .steel that you want to be pro 
tected so that we may not malie any mistakes. 

Major BicHaiddon.-— Yes.* 

Mr. (iinwala . — What is the po.sitioti of the ocean freight : how does it com 
pare with the railway freight from Calcutta to Bombay? 

Major likhardson.'^l really could not tell you, I am afraid. 

Mr, Mather . your firm do much millwright work-^-such as making and 
putting up shafts, pulleys and .so^pn? 

Major Jik hard non. —Yes. 

Mr. Mather. -Have you used IikIImi steel for that or do you find it neces 
nry to import steel for work of that kind? 

Major Skhnrdron.—SW the steel so far as I know is imported. Whether it 
ia necessary to imjmrt I really could not tell you. I can make enquiries and let 
you know. 

Mr. Mather.— \i is just po.'jsible that your firm may have some experience of 
usina it and wo would like to know that. Does your firm use much wrought 
iron: 

Major Ukhardson.—Yery little. 

Mr. Maiher.^lt would not be a matter of importance to your firm as to 
what wai done to the duty on wrought irou in cons^uence of toe increased duty 
on steel? 

Major Bkhardson.—Ho. 

Mr. Mather.— Ylhei has been your general experience aa regards the quality 
of Tata's steel which you had purchased for your own use? 

Major jViVA<tfdso«.— Recently it has improved very peatly. There is not 
very much difference between Tata’s and British steel, if any. 

Mr. Mather.— On tlio whole you find it serves the purpose as welkaa the im 
ported British steel? 

Major /?tV*arrfs/m,— There were complaints about machining at one timt but 
that has been rectified now. 

President.— YCr were told in Calcutta by several engineerinu firmi that, if 
by an import duty the price on steel was iucreased, there would be a tendency 
to substitute other materials for steel in the caa# of bnildinga, bridges and 
things of that sort. Do you yourself think that would be likely on this side 
of India supppsing the price of steel went up by 20 per cent.? 

•«tateneatmr4l. 
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Maj<n I think that would, in the case of the smaller huUdinfft 

in the bazam, not m the case of public buildi^ and so on. Oit^ths smaller 
buildings they undoubtedly would use timber. There is a considerable amount 
of timber used already in the bazaars and villages. 

May I ask you one m two questions. As pot forward by Government, is 
it the idea to increase the dutv on raw material only or on both? You say 
“ the proposed duty on steel and iron ”. You mean st^l only or both? 

President. --Primarily the question is protection in the broad sense to thr 
manufacture of raw steel, but the Board have been asked to report to the Gov- 
ernment the consequence^ of any recommendations that they may make on that 
point. That at once raises the whole question of the compensating protection 
as regards everything that is made out of steel. Once it begins to ramify our 
recommendations are not complete unless we deal with the engineering 
industries, and as far as possible we have to cover the 
whole ground. Therefore the question arises as to what ought to be done in 
the case of the products of the engineering industrv in so far as these are made 
out of .steel. 1 think tlie enquiry is limited in this sense. There is also this broader 
consideration. You cannot arbitrarily say “the manufactures of steel stojie 
when you have made your bars, or when you have made your angles.’* You 
have got to consider what the effect is going to be supposing you protect raw 
steel, with the result that you would destroy the market for raw steel in India. 
.\11 these things are inevitably bound together and that is the way in which wc 
are trying to attack the problem. 

}fr. Oinwala. — Ts there any particular industry connected with steel which 
you hud in mind when you put tnat question? 

Major IHchardAon. — This is obviously the last thing we want to have the 
duty on raw steel increased and to leave the duty on the manufactured material 
as it is. 

Presidenf.— The engineering industry has not been primarily referred to : it 
comes in as a corollary to the protection of steel. It is not the primary queatioB. 

Major Eichard»on.--\^ it the intention that Government departments should 
pay whatever increased duty is put on? 

President. — That question was brought to onr notice repeatedly by engineer' 
ing firms in Calcutta that Government departments and Railways and so on 
should actually py customs in the same way as everybody else. The Board 
have no information as to what uie intentions of the Government of India are. 

x\fajor Pichard son. —You will put the view of the engineering firms? 

President.— That will certainly be on the record of evidence we have taken 
but exactly what we will say to the Government of India when addressing them 
we had better not discuss. 

Major Richardson. — We will only ask you to bear it in mind. It is very 
important to us. For the Government to say that they are goiM to support the 
inaustry and to waive the duty in their case would be unfair. The Board mignt 
consider that. 

PrestdeiK.— We quite appreciate it. 

Major iZtefiordson.— Could you tell me at all what sort of uotice the public 
will get supposing the import doty is raised? 

Presidefif.— I am afraid we cannot give any auswar to that for the raason 
that it is not in any way within our purview. 

Major Rickardson.^l want to know whether yon would let me have a copy 
of the evidence of Mr. Tarltoo on*bebalf of the Steel Corporation. Naturally 
we got a sketchy report in the newspapers and I vrant to go through the fuB 
evidence. 

Prendeaf.— As soon as it is printad wa shall send you a copy but tiwfti that 
stage I do not think it will be peei ibl e to send it to you. 
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ijtaiement 1.— Orifirinal npreaniaiion of Meun. Bird d) Co., Managing 

Agents, Fairhaim, Lawton, Combe and Barbour {India), Ltd., to the 
Tariff Board, dated 10th November 1923. 

Herewith we beg to hand you our statement relating to the proposed 
tariff on steel showing how this would affect our business. 


Copy of letter No, MB, dated 5th November 1923, from the Managing 
Director, Fairbairn, Lawson, Combe and Barbour (India), Ltd., SarsaieUi 
Foundry, Panuria P. 0., Bist. Burdwan, to Messrs. Bird db Co., 
Calcutta. 

We now beg to confirm the visit of Messrs. Wilmer and Carey with the 
Tariff Board, and to recapitulate the points on which a prohibitive duty on 
Iron and Steel would affect Makers of Textile Machinery, and consequently 
the cost of operating Jute Mills. 

TUo special Steels and Irons which are at present imported are the raw 
material for the following principal parts: — 

1. Drawing Rollers of Roving and Drawing Frames. 

A Steel is used which is extremely resistant to abrasion and fatigue. 

2. Drawing Rollers and Retaining Roflers for Spinning Frames. 

Special Iron beving a good Resistance to crystallization. 

3. Faller Steel for the Fallers of Drawing and Roving Frames. 

This is water hardening straight Carbon Steel with a very good 
impact test value. 

4. Spindle Steel. 

This is an oil hardening Carbon Steel, practically Spring Steel. 

6. Special Free Cutting Steel of proprietary brands, which is made into 

Studs for Gearing, Arbors, etc. 

This Steel enables us to take higher speeds and feeds and results 
in economy in capstan and automatic work. 

All these materials are of the best and most reliable quality and are pur* 
chased by us on their performance over a great numhcr of years (with the 
exceptipn of No. 6, which is a comparatively recent invention) from an 
extremely limited number of English Makers who know exactly our require- 
ments. 

The making of these Steels is in many cases a trade secret and in support 
of this we may adduce the case of one of our English friends, who, wishing 
to quote for one of our requirements of special Steel, was quite unable to 
produce an exactly similar article, which would pass our tests, although he 
had as good metallurgical equipment as Sheffield could produce : and while 
we would prefer to use Indian made materials, if exactly similar, we fear it 
will he some years Iwfore the industry would care to supply such sm'Jfl 
quantities. 

We therefore, naturally, do not wish to depart from the Steels whr^ 
performance is known and guaranteed, and in these Works use exclusively 
the same Steels, imported from England, which have givep such excellent 
results for the English Companies. 

VOL. n. 2 L 
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Should a prohibitive duty be placed on these special Steels, we should 
be obliged to close down the departments manufacturing the finished articles, 
as with the existing duty on Steel, we have little or no advantage over tiie 
finished articll imported from the Home Works, and any additional duty 
would swallow this up and make the course of importing finished parts more 
profitable. . 

Alternatively an import duty might bo placed on the finished parts to com* 
pensate for the duty on the raw materials but this we do not desire, as 
it would ultimately affect the price of manufacturing Jute, and if the Jute 
Tracle is to be in a prosperous condition (which implies ourselves also), it 
is essential that nothing should be done to increase their manufacturing 
costs. 

We therefore desire that the special Steels used in the manufacture of 
Jute machinery, in view of their nature and limited quantity, should be 
imported duty free for at least a number of years or juntil the Indian Makers 
can supply the same article at a competitive price; so that the machinery 
manufacturers may have every possible chauce to establish themselves. 

We, also ns ’Steel Casting manufacturers, have to import a certain quan- 
tity of spe<;ial pig iron, to enable our castings to come up to British Standard 
Specification w’hich any responsible customer expects to be approximated, as 
condition of purchase. 

As in the manufacture of Machinery, our advantage over Home Makers 
principally consists of being able to give good delivery rather than in having 
lower manufacturing costs, and we also therefore desire that this raw material 
should be admitted duty free as the total quantity involved is small and 
would Jiavo no effect on the operations of the large Steel Making Firms now 
oxisting. 

As regards identification of the special Steels for Customs purposes, we 
suggest that, in view of the fact that the tonnage imported per annum is 
comparatively small find tlie application exclusive to Jute Machinery, 
consignments should he admitted duty free on the certificate of a recognis^ 
English manufacturer of Jute Machinery, that the materials in question 
are intended for the manufacture of Jute Machinery parts only. 

As the description and dimensions of these Steels are few, a schedule 
could l>e prepared setting forth the sizes and qualities to he admitted free, 
which would practically prevent improper evasion of the duty. 

We trust that the above remarks will enable you to embody our views 
in your report w’hiclj we believe is being, submitted to the Tariff Board, and 
that you will be enabled to lend the weight of your support as far as prac- 
ticable, to ensure that the concession outlined may have the best possible 
chance ^of being favourably considered by the authorities. 
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JSidictntnt lI.’^Eftiinatcd ^uontiiifs of iton and steel required l:i months* 
morfnal operation of the TVorfcj of Messrs, Fairhairn^ Zxnnon, Ooinbe and 
Barbour (India), Ltd., on textile machinery and spares for 5 a me. 

• Tons. 

(a) (1) Total quantities of Steel and Iron per annum . . 200 

<2) Relative quantities of “ Special Steels ” Nos. 1 to 5 . ICH 


Details of above figure. 

(i) Drawing Rollers of Drawings and Rovings 

(ii) Drawing and Retaining Rollers of Spinnings . 
(in) Faller Steel for Drawings and Rovings . 

(lu) Spindle Steel 

( 1 ?) Special Free Cutting Steel for Studs (S E, C.) 
(pi) Bright Drawn Bars, Coniinercial say 


Tons. 

21i 

;j9i 

41 

36 

23 ^ 

38i 


200 


(6) Average Cost per ton of above, for 1023. 

C. /. F. Calcutta. Delivered IVorks. 





R«. 

Rs. 

(i) . 


. 

. 328 

875 

(ii) . 

. 

. 

. 245 • 

280 

(Hi) . 



. 400 

470 

(IP) . 

. 

. 

. 505 • 

700 

(V) . 

. 

. 

. 227 

261 


(f) Value of Push Bar Drawing Roller ^2 heads) D' 8''>c24" — 1 Bur. 


Rs. 

Rough at Works 30 

Finished price at Mill 00 

(d) Value of Shaft of Spinning Drawing Roller (taken as 24 16^ lengths of 
i-11/16'' W. I. Bar). 

Rs. 


Rough at Works .... 88 

Finished price at Mill . . . 360 (80 bosses at Rs. 4-8 per boss). 


Rs. A. p. 

(e) Value of Push Bar Drawing Frame 2 heads, complete 

delivered Mill 8,702 0 0 

(/) Valtie of Special Steels in a Drawing Frame . . 412 1 10 

(g) Value of Special Steels in, a Roving Frame . . . 686 18 7 

(h) Value of Roving Frame complete delivered Mill . . 0,265 8 0 
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Oral evideoce of Mr. A. C. COMBE, rapresanting 
Massrt. FASUSAIRN, LAWSON. COMBE add 
BARBOUR (India), Ltd., record^ at Calcutta 
on Monday, tha 5th Dacambar 1923. 

Prtiident. — You have come here to-day on behalf of Messrs. FairbairUf 
Lawson, Combe, Barbour and Company? 

Mr. Combe.— That is so. 

President. think that it is an old established firm in Great Britain? 

Mr. Combe.— The English company was established 111 years ago. 
President. — Is the firm in India a separate firm or only a branch? 

Mr. Combe.— It is a separate company. 

President. — Is it registered in this country with rupee capital? 

Mr. Combe.— Yes. 

President. — When was it established? 

Mr. Combe.— 1920. 

President. — What is the main object of the Indian firm? 

Mr. Cornhe. — It is to manufacture ns far as possible in this country and 
supply to our customers in jute mills the same machinery which has hitherto- 
been supplied by English firms. 

Presidfint. — That is to say, for the manufacture of jute machinery? 
ilfr. Combe.— Yes, and accessories appertaining thereto. 

President.— Is it intended that the company should undertake any other 
sort of work? 

Mr. Combe.— We undertake the general engineering which is necessary 
for the G^uipmefit of mills, that is to say, shafting, pulleys, rope pulleys,, 
mill gearing and engines. 

President.— These are the only things that you do? 

Mr. Cornhe. — We do a certaip amount of general engineering outside our 
own speicial line for which ou»* plant is adapted. 

President. — ^That comes in as a side issue? 

Mr. Combe. — ^That is secondary. The primary object of the company ia 
to manufacture jute machinery and spares therefor. The general engineering 
it accessory. 

President. — In your written representation you have put forward twa 
questions. One is ns far as possible the steel that you require for the 
manufacture of jute machinery may be excluded from .the scope of any 
proposals of higher tariff on steel which the Board may make, and the other 
one is that you would like to see the existing duty removed from pig iron. 
Are these the only points you want us to consider? 

Mr. Combe. — Yes, those are the most important points. 

President. --In so far as you do general engineering, you are of course 
interested like any other engineering firm in the effect that a higher duty 
on steel might have on that clasa of business? 

Afr. Combe. — We are not interested in steel even in the general engineer- 
ing line as constructional engineers. That is outside the scope of our 
activities altr>gethcr. We would be interested in the question of dtuy on 
special rounds or shapes from which we might at a later date be ncanufao- 
iuring bolts or similar parts for general engineering, but as far as structural 
steel and shapes are concerned, that is ^yond the scope of our business, 
except in so much as any increase in the cost of the structural steel woul^ 
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JSulrt ™8''‘ «“‘-‘<»»« 

Pr«»W«nt.~The Board ara quite ready to hear what you *wiah to out 
fiprard as r«a^ any asp^ of the case which would .ff.it you If the™ 
u anything e^ besides the two Mints aenticned in your written ^present” 
tiODy we would be very ^lad to hear. rirprewnia- 

afr. Comb^— Wo would like to know whether it is contemplated putting 
a tai on pa^ of machinery or accessories of machinery we make which 
cannot l» m^e m Inia at prewnt. There are, for instance, the pins which 
go into the clothing of cards and into the gills of preparing InachiServ wh ch 
at present ue not being manufactured in India and it would facilitate our 
operations if we were .Im able to get such accessories as could not be made 
in India imported duty free. 

Prwdent, These ^cessories, I understand, are themselves manufactured 
as parts of machinery? 

Mr. Combs.— In the case of pins it is a small pointed steel needle. It 
IS ground and hardened. It is an entirely separate trade by itself and th?re 
IS already a firm in India contemplating the manufacture of these pins, but 
1 may say entirely all the pins used in India are imported and are likely to 
he so for some time. 

Presidcnf.— So they come under machinery at 2^ per cent.? 

ilfr. Combe. I think that that is so, but I should like a chance to correct 
that. 


Prsjidcnf.— If they were classified under iron and steel in the Tariff 
schedule, they would be caught in the net without anybody having noticed 
it r 

Mr, Combe , — That is what we are afraid of. 

President. If they are in the machinery part of the schedule, they are 
safe for the present because they would remain unaltered unless the Board 
make certain specific recommendations. Also the genei^ question of 
machinery is not fully referred to the Board. They might not be taxed. 
But can these pins be used for any other purpose except as parts of 
machinery? 

Mr, Combe. It is extremely unlikely. There again these pins are only 
manufactured by about three manufacturers and it is very easy to track their 
origin down. That is one of the points which we wish to make in regard 
to special irons and steels — that their quantity imported per annum would 
be exceedingly limited, that they come from extremely few makers, that 
there are few different sizes and that it would be perfectly easy for customs 
purposes to provide a schedule showing the sizes which were to be admittetj 
duty free. We could also supply a certificate from the manufacturer of steel 
end, If necessary, from the English manufacturer of machinery saving that 
these were specially made and exported for the manufacture of jute machinery 
in this country only. 

president . — So you do import them? 

Mr. Combe. — We have got to. 

President . — Could you not look up your papers and say what duty you 
paid? 

Mr. Combe . — have ordered some^ that is why I asked to be allowed to 
correct. • 


Prestdenf. — When do you expect that they will arrive? 

Mr. Combe . — I could find that out for you. 

President . — If there waa any question of being so to speak automatically 
caught in the meshes of the net, it would l}e unfortunate Wause, as far as I 
can judge at present, so long as it is not made in India, it would not be 
our wish to indude that. * 

Mr. Combe.— It is a steel which is not made in India. 
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Mr. Mather.-^An you speaking of pins now? 

Mr, Comhe.--Ye8. 

Mr. Maher. -“In what form do they come out? 

Mr. Comhe. — As finished pins, loose in packets. ^ 

Mr. Mather.-“B,aYe they any special shape? Is there any slot or cuireP 

Mr. Comb«.~No. They look exactly like gramophone needles. They vary 
from long. They are special pins. 

President. yon can find out and let us know under what item of 
tariff they would come, it would be useful. At^present 1 understand they 
have not been imported. 

Mr. Comte.— Other people have been importing. I cannot tell you from 
my own knowledge without referring to books. They are imported every 
day in thousands — millions in fact. 

ilfr. Mather.— Yon have given us a list here Sf 4 different kinds of eteel 
and one kind of wrought iron which you regard as special for your purpose. 
Can you telV us approximately how much of each of these kinds is required' 
in India? 

Mr. Comhe. — I cannot give you exact figures for the consumption of all 
the jute mills, but 1 understand that the Jute Mills Association are collecting 
figures from their members. They will embody them, but in any case the 
total is small. I don’t think that it would be very much. It would be 
about 600 to 1,000 tons a year. 

Mr. Mather. — We had better take each item separately. The first ia 
Drawing Rollers of Roving and Drawing Pramesi That, I take it, is the 
most important? 

Mr, (^ombe . — Yes. Both (1) and (2) are important. (2) is used in greater 
numbers than (1). That is iron and in point of weight it is more used than 
any other, hut it ranks equally in importance with (1). 

Mr. Mother.— Yon say thaV No. (1) is extremely resistant to abrasion and 
fatigue. How ij| that steel made? Is it open hearth steel? 

Mr. Comhe. — It is a trade secret and T am not fully conversant with the* 
manufacture. I don’t know how' it is made. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you tell us who make it? 

Mr. Comhe. — I can give you that. I shall have to cable to England to obtain 
the names of actual suppliers. At present I purchase this steel for the Indian- 
company through one of the English branches who in turn obtains it from 
their regular suppliers. 

Mr. Mather. — If you will let us know, we may have some idea how to deaf 
with it. I take it that this steel is not hardened and tempered when it 
comes? 

* Mr. Combe. — No. 

Mr. Mather. — Nor at any stage? 

Mr. Comhe.— No. 

Afr. Mather. — It is not cold-rolled? 

Mr. Comhe. — That I am not prepared to say. 

Mr. Mather.— It has the same kind of surface as an ordinary bar? 

JMr. Comhe.— Yob. , 

Mr. Mather. — Can you tell us what the tensile strength of this steel iSr 
and what the chemical composition is? 

Mr. Comhe, — No. 

Mr. Mather.— ’However much secrecy there is about the method of manu- 
facture, they cannot put any difficulties in the way of a purchaser ascertain* 
ing the strength or the composition of the steel. 

Mr. Comhe.— There again I can obtain that information for you. At 
present English companies are now buying on analysis and test. 

Mr. Mather,— Are they buying to a definite specification? 
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Ur. M^htr.^ the prMamption is th«t any firm of ateel makers whieh 
^can comply with tho analysis and test would be able to supply the steel f 
Ur. Combs.-I doij’t think so. 

Mr, Afotfcer.— What is the purpose of analysis then? 


1* ^oes "Ot g‘»e you ererything. It gives vou a very fair 
idea. Bren with a perfect analysis and a very careful test, you might still 
miss something. a v « 


Mr. Maiher^You mean in spite of laying down exact specihcations, your 
firm would still stick to a very limited number of makers P 

Mr. Combe.— We should, unless we were able to obtain steel which we 
could put into service, and be sure that we should obtain exactly the same 
performance for a number of years. 

Mr. Mather.— 8o that, if any steel works in India came along and said 
that they could make this steel and ask you to place orders, the utmost Uiat 
you would be able to do— if you considered them at all— would be to give a 
trial order and tell them to wait for five years until the things have been in 
use? 


Mr. Combe. — Until we are assured that the quality and performance of 
the steel would be exactly the same as we are accustomed to, we should not 
change our steel. What we would do is we would place a small order and 
send parts made from this material to all mills with the request that they 
would keep a very careful watch on them. On their report coupl^ with our 
observations of how the steel behaved during the manufacturing process, ^e 
should base our opinion whether it w'ould be safe to change to the new 
steel or not. 


Mr. Mather. — ^That would take several years? 

Mr. Combe.— It would. • 

Mr. Mather. — You see that it is ikjJ; possible for us to do anything very 
definite in the matter of differentiating steel unless we know the pronerties 
of the steel or the methods by which it is made. Can you tell us whether 
it is imported now under the head of bars or high tensile steel in the Tariff 
Schedule? 

Mr. Combe. — It does not come as high tensile steel. 

Mr. Mather. — How does it come in? 


Mr. Combe. — It comes under bar steel, 

Mr. Mather. — Under common merchant class? 

Mr. Combe. — It looks very much like the other bar, but I a.s8ure you that 
it is not the same. 

ilfr. Mather. — What is the value of steel? 

Mr. Combe. — ^About 36ji. a cwt. 

Mr, Mather. — You think that it comes in as a common merchant barf 

Mr. Combe. — Wo are getting into deep waters here. 

Mr. Mather. — ^You see, if it is a high tensile steel, there is always this 
possibility that it would, pay 10 per cent, ad valorem. On the other hand, if 
the Tarm BoSrd recommended an increased duty on steel in the form of a 
specifio duty, it' might be that the specific duty more or less on most kinds 
of steel would not exceed 10 per cent, on the higher value of this 
material. 


Mr. Cpmbe. — ^That is right. 

Mr, Mather. — Of course if it is a high tensile steel, it would not p^y 
on the higher rate. 

Mr. Combe. — It is not ordinarily understood as high tensile steel. 

Mr. Mather . — But you have been impressing it on us lhat it is not a 
common merdiant bar. 
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mr, vombe.—l am afraid you are correct. It is b steel wbidi has been 
developed over a large number of years. 

Mr. Combi.'-It may be possible for me to get the makers to disclose the 
/flformation as to how they arrive at that result. . 

Mr. Mother.-^-We are not particularly concerned as to bow they •make 
that steel. * 

President.— You can get the chemical composition and the ordinary 
mechanical tests with reference to which it can be determined. At any rate 
it might prove that the particular composition and tensile were charao> 
teristic. If it were possible for the Customs authorities to administer 
differentially on those grounds, it might do. 

Mr. Comb#!.— We might get you enough general information to classify 
the steel in any way. 

Mr. Mather.— That will in any event put us in better position than 
we are now. Can you tell us what the value of the work is that you put on 
this steel when you import it? Supposing you have Jls. KK) worth of these 
raw bars, what is* the approximate value of the finished rollers as you send 
them off from your shop? 

Mr. Combe. — In the case of push bar, drawing rollers are made of 
special steel (No. I steel). I am referring to drawing frame. 1 am afraid 
I cannot give you the exact weight of a rough bar.* 

Mr. Mather. — So the value of the work you do on it is approximately 
equal to the value of the bar with which you start? 

ilff. Combe. — In the case of No. 2 the work we do on the bar there is 
more than three times the value of the steel. 

Mr. Mather,— If the duty on steel went up by a certain percentage, the 
cost of the finished article would go up by a distinctly lower percentage. 

Mr. Combe.— Then you come to my other point, that I have already prac- 
tically no extra margin of profit i ver the English Company. 

Mr. Mather.— It is possible you may not be able to bear that loss. 

Mr. Combe.— There -is a good ddUl of work to be done. If you desire I 
will give you the exa^t figures for all these things except 4 and 5. 1 can 
give you specific cases. 

Mr. Mather. — That would be useful, liecause it would enable us to judge 
just what kind of burden will In' put on you by any increased duty on steel. 
You say towards the end of your representation that consignments should 
ue admitted duty free oii the certificate of a rec(^nised English manu- 
facturer of jute inacliinery, that the nialeriuls in question are intended for 
the manufacture of jute machinery parts only. Are you sure that this 
steel is not used, for any otlier purpose? 

Aff. Combe.— It would bo extremely foolish to use it for other purposes 
when you could get cheaper steel. 

Mr. 3/afbcr.— Might there not be other uses? 

Mr. Combe. — I should imagine that No. 2 for instance is very likely used 
for cotton machinery. 

Mr. Mather. — Probably for all kinds of textile machinery something simi- 
lar is used. It is also possible that for purposes other than textile mawinery 
a similar quality of steel may be required. ^ 

Mr. Combe.— It is extremely unlikely. It might get in in things like 
gnn manufacture, 

Mr. Mather. — I art! entirely in the dark because you cannot tell me the 
tomposition of the steel. 

Mr. Camhe.— It is not used to the best of my knowledge in general 
engineering other than textile work. 


*8ee Statement 11. 
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, Mr» Math€r.—X>o you think that n oertifieate from the English manufac- 
turer ahould be sufficient for the puzposes of the Government of India in 
clasBifyini; the steel? The Government of India has no power (o compel 
an Engbsh manufacturer to give a certificate at all. 

Mr, Combe, — They will be perfectly willing to do it. I think it would 
be better firstly to get a certificate from the steel maker and then from the 
manufacturer in England. 

Mr, Mather,— Do you think that the manufacturer of jute machinery in 
England will be willing to go so far to help the manufacturer of jute 
machinery in India? 

Mr. Combe. — In the case of our own company and one of our competitors 
they have English companies, and in the case of two more of our Indian 
competitors they have no corresponding English Company, and they would 
certainly have to rely on the steel maker’s certificate, or purchase from a 
firm of English manufacturers in England. 

Mr. Mather. — Could the English machinery manufacturer by looking at 
the steel certify that it is a particular kind of steel? 

Mr. Combe. — No. He cannot. 

Mr. Mather. — Then what would be the value of that certificate? On what 
basis would he certify? 

Mr. Combe. — He would certify that he got it from a recognised maker 
of this class of steel. It can easily be proved. The English manufacturer 
could certify that he is exporting it and the English steel maker could 
certify that it is such and such kind or steel; and in the case of Indian 
firms which have a corresponding English company, the English company 
will be quite willing to certify. 

Mr. Mather. — We might just ns well take a certificate from the Indian 
firm. 

3/r. Combe. — I should bo perfectly content to rely on the steel maker’s 
certificate. After all, he knows what ho is putting into that. 

Mr. Mather.— It seems to me thatanobody else’s certificate can be of 
any value if the steel is as mysterious as you represent. 

Mr. Combe. — There are a certain number of makers who make this steel 
and I am perfectly sure that wc could get sufficient materials that would 
enable the Government of India to classify the steel, and I am quite sure * 
that these makers will also be prepared to certify that this was the particular 
class of steel. 

Mr. Mather. — That will leave us in the position of depending on the 
certificate of a firm which is bent on getting this steel into India. 

Mr. Combe.— We could detect that steel, and it would not he in our 
interest to import a steel other than this, and if the steel manufacturers in 
England attempted to export a steel other than that which we use, under 
certificate, we should be able to detect it when we machine it. In the case 
of No. 3 we might not detect it till it had been some time in use. That is 
why we make such a strong point of it. We do not wish to be forced to 
purchase our steel except from firms who are willing to certify. 

President.— That surely is not the danger. The danger the Government 
of India must guard against is the importation of other kinds of steel on 
the plea of getting a certificate. 

Mr. Mather.— Yon have already told us that you have a certain amount of 
ahafting and mill work. So far as I know the steel for that could be treated 
in the same wav as ordinary steel and bear whatever duty that is put on 
it. If the Board acceded to your request that this particular steel ought 
to come in duty free you would have the benefit of getting it dpty free, 
and selling it. 

Mr. Combe.— It I attempted to sell say, tor instance, No. 1 steel imported 
duW free for shaftings, the cost of that steel is so much altove the cost <ft ^ 
or^nary shafting steel that I should simply be paying money out. 
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Mr. Mather.— Supposing somebody imported ordinary steel as special ste 
in order to avoid the duty, how would you safeguard the position of Oofem 
ment of Ittdk? * 

Mr. Combe.— Do you mean if they mix the ordinary shafting steel with 
special roller steel f 

Mr. Mather.— Supposing they call their shafting bteel special roller steel P' 

I am looking at it from that point. 

Prfsidsnt. — If any concession is given, it would be open to fi^s to provide 
themselves with the necessary certificates and to say that this is the kind 
of steel. 

Mr. Mafher.— There are at present three textile machinery manufac- 
turers in India. Some merchants might import bar steel and call it special 
steel. He might take advantage of this clause. 

Mr. Comhe . — ^You will have the test made in India by an expert if you 
cannot rely on the certificate of the manufacturer. The importer may have 
the test made. 

3/r. Mather.-^Bui you tell us that a decisive test would take years. 

3/r. Combe.-— I suggest that you might unexpectedly demand a particular 
consignment to be analysed. 

Mr. Mather.— You told us that the analysis does not identify. 

Mr. Comhe.— I know exactly what you mean. 

"President. — Don’t you think thdt some special arrangements will have to 
be made by which only such steel as is actually imported by the machinery 
manufacturing firms would enjoy the benefit of the concession, and there 
would have to be some check as to the number of machines made during the 
year and the number of shafts used? Anything short of it I do not think 
would be an adequate safeguard. 

Ur. Combe.— Mr. Mather is right tq some extent. We gave an expert in 
Sheffield the steel and we asked hinv to give the analysis to see if he can do 
something similar and* he absolutely failed to do it. He is a very clever 
metallurgist and he had access to the best laboratories in Sheffield, He 
failed to make steel anything approaching the one we were using, and he 
said we would have to go back to our original source of supply. Ho is a 
- well-known man too. 

Ur. Mother.— This is very exceptional. You must pardon my scepticisiik 
You are not prepared to tell his name? • 

Ur. Combe.— That is rather outside the scope. 

Ur. Mather.— The only satisfactory safeguard seems to be the kind of 
•afeguard which the President was suggesting. 

Mr, Combe.— That could be arranged. When we import these bars we- 
could show them to you at any time. 

Mr. Mather.— Government has not got any machinery at present for 
dealing with it in this way. However yOu agreed that it is the only satisfactory 
safeguard. Can you tell us anything about this special iron which you use 
in No. 2? 

3/r.* Combe.— It is really ordinary wrought iron— a very good commercial 
wrought iron, very low in phosphorus and sulphur, and I do not know whether 
it can be prociir^ in India. 

Mr. Mother.— There is no wrought iron made in India. 

Mr. Cpmbe.— Therefore I have put it here. I want to get this in for the 
•ame purpose as hard steel. It is also for rollers but in one case the work 
takes place on the periphery of the hard steel and in the second place it 
takes place on the oast iron boss which is shrunk on the iron shaft. We 
require special wroyght iron. 
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Ur. Uather.— You probably know that the tariff acfaednle at preaent baa* 
three kinda of wrought iron. The clasaifioation is;— 

(1) Qualitiea superior to grade A of the Brituh EnginSering Standard 

Association. 

(2) Grade A of the British Engineering Standard Association and Crown 
quality anB intermediate qualities. 

(3) Common bar. 

Do you happen to know which kind of iron yours isP 

Mr, Combe. — No. I am afraid I cannot tell it. I shall have to look that 
up. TRhy are continually coming in under different prices. There are so 
many charges to be added to it. 

Mr, Mather. — No. 8 steel. You say this is water hardening, straight, 
carbon steel with a very good impact test value. I take it you do the 
hardening? 

Mr. Combe. — We import the bar. We machine it into the form of fallers. 
It is really a question of getting good reliable low water hardening steel. 

Mr. Mather. — Under what heading does it come at present? 

Mr. Combe. — I am not importing that yet. 

Mr. Mather. — Are any jute mills importing it? 

Mr. Combe. — Not to any great extent, but it is a thing which we shall 
have to import in the immediate future. 

Mr. Mather. — At present all these bars are being imported in the finished 
condition ? 

Mr. Combe. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you say wdiich class of steel it would come under? 

Mr. Combe. — Same class as tool steel, somewhere about that. 

Mr. Mather. — You mean the item inc||iding high-speed steel and carbou 
steel? 

Mr. Combe. — Yes. • 

Mr. Mather. — In that case it is subject to an ad valorem duty of 10 per 
dent. You have not imported it. Are you in a position to tell us what 
the value of this steel is? 

Mr. Combe. — I will get that for you. 

Mr. Mather.— Hfivfi you considered the possibility of getting this steel in 
India? 

Mr. Combe.— I have. I am prepared to accept Indian steel after getting 
it tested at Home. 

Mr. Mather.— Are you arranging to try Indian steel? 

Mr. Combe . — Not yet. 

Mr. Mather.— Very much the same question arises with regard to spindle 
steel ? 

Mr. Combe.— Thai is practically spring steel. There again it comes from 
very few makers. Although I do not think spindles are lieing made to a 
great extent at present in India, there is no reason why they should not 
be made in India in the near future, 

Mr. Mather.— In what form is it u^edP 

Mr. Combe.— It comes in the form of tong rounds and it is forged round 
to its finished size. 

Mr. Mather.— It is done hy the machinery manufacturer? 

Mr. Combe.— You have to differentiate between the machinery mtnufoe- 
turenrwho make their own spindles and spindle manufacturars. We use 
spindles in three of our works. It may he found economical to manufacture 
our own spindles. • 

Mr. Mother.— You have not made spindles up to date? 



Mr. Combe.’-^pindles have been ma^e but not by ns. 

Mr. Mather^— At present there is no manufacturer in India? 

Afr. Conibe.—There is, but here I am rather ■handicapped by the fact that 
eertain people who are endeavouring to imitate the spare parts made by 
English firms and by corresponding Indian firms make them in ways which 
we would never approve of and pass them off as good ^arts. If you ask me 
from which class of steel they are being manufactured and to what extent 
they are made, I would prefer not to say anything about it. 

Mr, Mather. — But you are not making it yourself? 

Mr. Comhe.‘*~'Not at present, but it is quite likely that we shall make 
spindles in the near future. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you think you will be able to get suitable steel in 
India? 

Mr. Combe.— When the Indian manufacturer is ii^ a position to pay 
special attention to comparatively trifling quantities of special steel like that 
I am asking, and as soon as they are able to make that kind of steel, we are 
perfectly willing to give them a thorough trial. 

Mr. Mather. — I wanted to ascertain whether you expect to be able to get 
that steel. 

Mr. Combe. — I do expect it. 

PreaUlent.—lf the Indian manufacturer has got to make special attempts 
to get this kind of steel, there is only one manufacturer and how many special 
kinds is he going to make? 

Mr. Combe. — That is an important point. They must compete with the 
English manufacturer in prices and in performance. 

Afr. Mather.— 1 wanted to ascertain how far these should necessarily be 
i Imported. 

Mr. 6’ombc.— There is no question of necessity ultimately. 

Mr. Mather.—ltem 5 is special free cutting steel of proprietary bands. 
Do you use a very large quantity of that? 

Mr. Combe. — Not much. It might amount to 100 tons per annum. 

Mr. Mather. — Whereas in the case of the previous qualities of steel your 
position is quite different from ordinary engineering workshops, y^t as 
regards this kind you are much in the same position as engineering work- 
shops? 

Mr. Combe.— This is exclusively for repetition work, and I am asking 
that until I can obtain this special steel in India, I may be allowed to import 
it free. 

Mr. Mather. — How do you suggest we should differentiate this particular 
kind of steel? 

Mr. Combe, — There is a known specification and it is sold in the pro- 
prietor’s name and it has got a special brand. 

Mr. Mather. — Yes, but if everything under ^ proprietor’s name * were to 
•come in with a brand free of duty they might develop their industry very 
eonsiderably. 

Mr. Combe. — It has a name of its own. The analysis of this particular 
steel is known. In fact it is declared. The fact remains that if you get 
83| per cent, protection it would certainly apply to anybody who hat got 
aimilar work to do in this country. It is a thing which results in economy 
in your workshop and which we should not like to be deprived of. It is not 
vital to the manufacture of our machinery but it results in economy. 

Mr. Mather.-r-the question we have to consider for the time being is 
how far special provision should be made for this steel without affecting 
«ny steps which the Board might take in regard to ordinary steel. 

Mr. Combs.— This steel cannot be‘ used in any ordnance work. 

Mr. Mather,— YeB. but we are not specially considering the protection 
of ordnance steel. That is of course a different question, t am not quite 
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dMT jwt how far it would be practicable to diflPerentiate tbU from other 
classes of steel without giving the Customs authorities very much trouble. 
If it is being used on such a scale that any extra duty \?ould be a bis 
burden on the user it might justify trouble. That is whv I asked Vou how 
much it is used. 

Mr. Combe.— If yop put any additional duty on this steel and we can get 
the ordinary mild st^l, the disadvantage of this special steel would disappear 
probably and we will go back to the ordinary steel. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you tell me how much you are paying for this steel P 

Mr. Combe.— J016-1O f.o.b. Calcutta. I should like to check that figure. 

Mr. Mofber.— That again I suppose is now coming in as common merchant 

bar? 

* Mr. Combe.— That also I should prefer not to answer without referring. 
The first import is just on its way. 

President. — The only point which occurred to me is a general one with 
regard to these materials, and that is as to the relative quantities of these 
various kinds you use, expressed in percentage. I do not know whether it 
is possible. 

Mr. Combe.- 1 can probably give you some idea but it will be a very 
vague idea. 

President. — I want the quantities used: even if it were an approximate 
idea it would be something. 

Mr. Comhe.—l think you will find that the Jute Mills Association have 
gone into this particular question of tonnage. 

Mr. Mather. — You have told us, Mr. Combe, that you make shafting and 
mill work. Do you get your steel for that in India P 

Mr. Comhe. — Up to the present we have not supplied any very large shaft- 
ing and even any plain shafting that I have supplied up to the present 1 have 
purchased in the Calcutta market as Englishisteel. We would not be prepared 
to recommend Indian steel at present until we know a little more about it. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you think that Jbr making shafting satisfactorily you 
will have to continue using imported stebl? 

Mr. Comhe. — If the Indian maker is prepared to sell his steel on an 
analysis and stick to it, there is no reason why it should be imported. 1 
have not actually tried to buy Indian steel yet. 

Mr. Mather. — At any rate you would want to assure yourself that it 
complied with certain conditions? 

Mr. Comhe. — Certainly. 

Mr. Mather. — But you do not see any reason to. anticipate that these 
conditions could not be complied with in India? 

Mr. Combe. — So far as I know there is no reason. 

Mr. Mather. — You make steel castings, don’t you? 

Mr. Comhe. — Yes. 

Mr. Mather. — Are you making these entirely of imported pig iron? 

Mr. Comhe. — No. 

Mr. Mather.— Would you mind telling us what kinds of castings you are 
making and expect to go on making from the Indian pig iron? 

Mr. Combe.— We have been* trying to get a low phosphorus percentage 
in the Indian pig and we have b^n promised such a thing, but up to the 
present I have not seen it. Up to the present we have not been making 
any s^eel casUngs of Indian p^ except things that would not hurt anybody 
if they broke. But for anything in the nature of large mill gears or part 
of a bridge where any fmlure would mean scriouB reiulto, we have always 
been using imported pig. • . . a 

Mr. Mather.— Yon told us just now that you have haiTa promise of low 
phosphorus in Indian pig iron? 




Mr. Comhe.‘-Yes, from an Indian Works, nntu J get e low 
pboruB content, I would not make any castings from the Indian 
wouid not makf any steel castings that would be liable to get a aWt S- J 
might have disastrous effect. ^“ich 

Mr. Mather.— 8o the making of steel casting from Indian .pig iron • 
nothing more than a hope, which I fear you will not see reafisedfor som** 
time yet. * / 

Mr. Ginwak.—Eow much of the Indian pig do you use in g yearf 
Mr. Combe,— The Company has only been operating for 12 months. 

Mr. Ginwala.—On the assumption that the Compitny produces its full 
cutputP , 

Mr. Combe.— I can give you an approximate idea, but 1 would prefer 
to submit that in writing, if 1 may. 

Mr. Ginwala.— The spinning frames contain a certain number of spindles : 
how many does one frame contain? * 

Mr. Combe.— About 160 to 176 altogether. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Ifow much of special steel would they require? 

Mr. Combe.— Ah these spindles are of special steel and the bars dh which 
the bosses are shrunk are special iron bars. Both the bosses on the bottom 
toller and the top roller and the remainder of the machine are made exclu- 
sively of Indian material. 

Mr. Ginwala. — ^\Vhat I want to know is, in each of these frames how 
much of the special kind of steel would be required? 

Mr. Combe. — You want the weight or the value? 

Mr. Ginwala.— Weight is more important for us. 

Mr. Combe.— I will give you that for the three firms.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — In the looms how does this come in? 

Mr. Combe.— There is nothing in the looms with the exception of some 
tprings which 1 don’t think can oe satisfactorily made in India. 

In the case of jute softeners ^here is nothing which could not be 
made to-day of Indian nmterials. From there you pass on to the Breaker 
wnd Cards. It would be necessary that the axles on which the cylinder 
and rollers revolve should be made of imported steel at present. Of course 
the consequences of a failure would be disastrous and it would be necessary 
that the pins of which there are several,' hundreds of thousands, in a card 
should be imported. The steel guards which keep dust out of the 
machine may quite well be made of Indian materials if they can roll down 
to the gauge we want at a price which we are paying for the impend 
article. It is always a comparatively small fraction of the total weight 
which is required to be special, but why wo are laying so much stress on 
the point is because this is really the vital point of the machine although 
it is of a weight which is insignificant. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Supposing this exemption were granted, what would it 
cost? 

Mr, Combs. — As far as our own works are concerned it would not be 
more than 600 tons of this special steel. You may put the same ^unt 
for the Angus Company and another 600 tons for what the milla import, 
so that the total quantity involved would bo 1,600 tons a year. It is only 
a guestf. 

Mr. Oinwala.—At present what is the av^age price, is it about Rs. iJOO 
le SOO a ton rough^P 

Mr, Combe. — We get special rolled steel at Rs. 28 a cwt. You want the 
value of that 500 tons? 

Mr. Ginwala.— Yea. It docs not seem to be a very large sum. 

Mr. Cofifbs.— ‘It is not a very big «um. 


* Statement 11. 



s,t5 “ 

JSi "" "'“ ■• “» , 

Mr. Cim(7a|a.— You must give us some ides as to what it is going to cost 
[he mwsWheV?* »t. forms very smaU percentage of the total* cost of 

’’ "«“?“‘rily a small percentage of the price. It 
s really the key part of the machine on which its success depends 

L addition to the value ia not proportionately increased 

liy the addition to the duty? I mean the increased duty will not increase the 
manufacturing cost per ton? 

Mr. Comhe.— It will increase the total cost. It is going to increase the 
cost of my finished product exactly by the increased amount you are going 
to charge me for my bars. 


Mr. Oinwala.-^u^posmg your works are on full production, can you give 
U8 some idea of ther value of the output of the machinery you manufacture? 

President . — Supposing the three firms were all working at full capacity, 
how far would they be supplying the demands of the jute mills? We should 
like to find out what would be your capacity for that purpose. 

Mr. Combe . — You want the total capacity of the machinery per annum? 

President . — ^What you are able to produce. 

Mr. Combe . — Two 500 loom mills a year. The point I wish to bring 
out to the President is tliat if you are going to put anything on to the 
cost of the finished bars, you are going to make it more profitable for me 
to import finished parts from England. 

Mr. frintvala . — You are not asking *for any protection for your machinery? 

Mr. Combe. — No. I wish all machinery and all its parts to come in free. 
But we do not wish a duty on special steels without putting a countervailing 
duty on the finished parts made from these steels. Except for general 
engineering the great hulk of the steel woi use is in classes 1 — 5. 

Mr. Ginwala . — There are no other kinds of steel? 


Mr. Combe . — We use high speed steel. I have excluded high speed tools. 
I should think probably 80 per cent, of the steel we use is included in those 
classes. 


Mr. Ginwala , — And the rest is cast iron? > 

Mr. Combe . — The great majority of the machinery by weight is cast iron 
which is Indian material of course. 

Mr. Ginwala . — But then you want the duty on pig iron to be removed 
also? 


Mr. Combe. — Yes, for steel making. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Is that to your advantage if you are using Indian pig 
iron? 

Mr. Combe . — The very fact which makes the Indian pig unsuitable for 
fiteel castings makes it suitable for castings of iron. 

Mr. Ginwala . — They have an advantage there? 

President . — What quantity of imported pig iron would you probably want 
tn a year? 

Mr. Combe . — About 260 tons of* special pig. 

President.— Have you actually used any pig from Mysore? 


Afr. Combe. — No. 

Mr. Mather.— Ho you use any steel castings in jute mill machinery? 

Mr. Combe.— There are certain castinj^s in jute mill machinery which are 
made of malleable iron. We have not been able to get suitably malleable iron 
and we are replacing them with mild steel castings. 
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Mr. Mather,’--4t that the main reason for patting doirn a steel fonndiy in 
your works? 

Mr. Com4e.— Yes. 

Mr. Mather . — Some part of it is steel castings in your machinery? 

Mr, Combs. —Yes. 

Mr, ilfafAer.—And in the English machinery? » 

Mr. Combs.— The imported machinery is malleable. We are primarily 
out to make steel castings for our own use and if there is surplus produc- 
tion we sell it to the outside public. 
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Vulcan Iron Wwks. Ltd., Calcutta. 

Written. 

• 

iSiaicintnt L~-Original rcpnst niation from tin: Viilcun Iron Works, LiiL, 
Calcutta, to the Secretary, Tariff Board, Calcutta, dated the 
15th September 19‘^3. 


Your Xo. ‘^03 of 5th September lOi^S. 

Wo are in receipt df jour above covering a questionnaire on the .subject of 
protection, claims to which have been put forward by the Tata Iron and Steel 
Company, Limited, and we lieg to give our replies to llie tiuestionnnire. 

1. We consider that if the duty on steel (not fabricatcxl) is raised from 
10 per cent, to bdi per cent, it will very seriously adversely atfect the 
operations of our business to a very large extent in the following innnner : — 

(o) The increased duty must eventually be passecl on to the consumtr 
and raise the prices of fabricated steel, and at the suggested 
increase we consider that it will make the price of steel structures 
more expensive than timber, concrete or masonry, with the result 
that there will be a very large diminution in tlie placing of orders 
for work on which we depend to a groat extent to keep our Works 
going as a paying proposition. 

(b) In the event of a serious decrea.vo in orders for structural steel, as 
pointed out in the above paragraph, the result will be that a 
number of workmen with a convsponding iiroportion of supervi- 
sion will linve to be discharged, increasing the unomployinont at 
present existing among all clisses. This we consider a very 
important point. 

2. Tile principal products inanufacturtd by us for which steel is a necessary 
raw material, are tanks of all descriptions, stagings, chimneys, roofs, bridges, 
well curbs, structural steel for building.-?, tt‘a houses, {xnver houses, coal 
mining equipment, pit liead gears, cages and keps, water filters, presses for 
jute, cotton, tobacco, etc., shafting, machinery repairs to the samo in general. 

3. Plates, angles, joists, fiats, chariiud.s, rounds, squares. It i.s not p 98 sihl 0 

to give the quantity of each kind required during a year, ns the work which 

wo do varies to u very great extent, hut the amount of all kinds required by 

U8 during the year is about BOO to ttOO tons. 

4. It is not possible to give an accurate proportion of the cost of steel to 
the finished product, as so much depends on tlie labour tlmt has to be 
employed, i.e., the proportion of the steel to tlie cost of, say, a pit head gear 
would be very much higher than in a tank for petrol storage; in the former 
it ^s'ouId be appro.ximately CtO per cent., in the latter as low as .’10 per cent. 

5. We are unable to give any figures for the Indian consumption. 

6. We are not able to give the figures of the onttura of our Works for 

each product over a period of r» years, but an approximate total outturn of vork 
for wnich steel is a necessary raw material, for the years 1918, 1919, 1920, 1921 
and 1922, is given : — 


V Tons. 

1918 . . . m 

1910 550 

1920 ttOO 

1921 825 

1922 670 


Our plant as at present organised under* favourable circumstances could ♦ura 
out 1,000 tons of fabricated steel per annum. • 

7. The principal consumers of the articles produced by our firm arc 
Government in various departments. Municipalities, Tea Gardens, Railways, 
VOL. n. ’2m 



Con(®s, md pmte jmm. ne purpose & ’ . 

th$ (irticles ar^ used are very varied, ^ 

Tanks for storage of water, oil and petrol 

Steel structures, for tea gardens, residences, supports for raised f 
godowns. “ 


Ghimnejs, 

Filters, 


Bridges. 

Well curbs. 

Repairs to machinery, 

A small proportion is, we know, exported. 

8. The products of our firm are not used as raw materials for any other 
industry that we know of. ^ 

0. The foreign competition that we have to meet 

(a) In the Indian market is very keen indeed at the present time. 

(b) Practicafly none, as we do not export any of our manufactures. 

10. Wo do not consider that any of the products of which steel is the prin- 
eipal raw material, requires protection in any form whatever, beyond the 
protection it is already in receipt of at the present time. 

11. We do not consider that further protection for the steel industry is 
necessary, but if the Government of India takes an opposite view, we are of 
the opinion that protection should take the form of a bounty, and not an 
increased rate of duty on raw materials (fabricated steel being in a very differ- 
ent category). If the Government of India consider that protection is 
advisable, we think that sufficient w’ork, at competitive prices, should be 
placed by the Government of India in India to keep the established works 
fully occupied. 

12. It cannot be said that dumping of the finished products, for which steel 
is the nrincipal raw material, would f^ffect our business, as it is not considered 
likely WJat finished products would be ’dumped into this country. In the event 
of dumping of the raw material, viz., steel plates, bars, sections, eto., the 
effect might be to reduce the price of the raw material, and consequently the 
fini^ed article which would tend to more orders being placed, and an increased 
business would result. 

Any further information that the Board or the Government of India may 
deem desirable, and w'e are in a position to afford, we shall be pleased to hold 
at your disposal. 


Staiemenf II. — From the Vulcan Iron JVorls, Ltd., ('akufta, to the Secretary, 
Tariff Hoard, Calcutta, dated the 25th September 1923. 

Your No. 288 of 20thSn8iant. 

As requested in your above, we have pleasure in giving our views in more 
detail regarding item 11 of the questionnaire. 

Our reasons for stating that if Government decides that protection for the 
steel industry is necessary, it should be by a bounty on Indian made steel, 
and not by an increased duty, are : — « 

(a) The increase of duty must perforce be passed on to the consumer, 
and the increase in price, as far as we can see, will have the 
effect of curtailing to a very sorious extent the orders for work 
for which steel is a necessary and principal raw material, as other 
and cheaper materials will bo substituted. The work for which 
steel is required will bA more expensive than, masonry or timber 
for instance, ,ai^ ib^ demand for steel products will decrease to a 
very great extent, and seriously affect our business. 
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(b) In our business, we do not manufacture one class of product tbal 
woidd normally require protection, but the ultimate sucoesa of 
our business depends entirely on the volume of work that we can 
obtain for our shops, and necessarily, the cheaper steel can bo 
purchased, the lower prices we can quote, and the more work wo 
are ab]p to secure, and vice versd. 

During the course of a year we manufacture the following articles, of which 
steel fs necessarily a raw material 

Chimneys of various dimensions. 

Tanks of all sizes, for water, oil and spirits. 

Roofs of all sizes and descriptions. 

Pit head gears. 

Steel pipes for water and oil. 

By far the larger proportion of these orders are obtaiued, as the product! 
manufactured in steel are cheaper than other materials, but immediately 
steel becomes more expensive, orders must of necessity fall oS. ^ 

The writer will be pleased to give evidence before the Board, if it is thought 
necessary, and Friday, the 2eth, would suit. 
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Oral evidence ol Messrs. J. VI. MEDLANDi, OJS.E. 
and J. W. GAUNT representing the Vulcan Iron 
Works recorded at Calcutta on the 28th 
September 1923. 

PreHident . — The chief question that arises to-day is what is usually known 
aig oonipenjating protection. In your written statement you urge the view 
that any assistanca given to the mnufacture of .steel should be given in the 
form of bounty and nob by import diitit*. However wo rannot exclude 
the possibility that the final decision may be different aifd that the decision 
may bo in favour of an import duty. That at once raises the question 
what would be the effect of a higher import duty on the industries which 
uae steel as a raw material. The question would also arise what measures 
ought to bo taken in order that they may at any rate he no worse off than 
they are at present, and that is why when wo replied to your original letter 
we aaid that we should like, if possible, to have a list of the principal 
products you manufactured, and also a note showing what proportion the 
cost of steel in each boro to the total cost of the finished products. Tt is 
only in accordance with tho proportion w’hich the cost of steel bears (o the 
cost of the finishwl product that a higher Import duty woiild directly raise 
tho cost of production. 

Mr. Medland . — We an^ quite different from other firms. Wo have no one 
speciality. Wc just do what work comes along. Wo may have no, or at 
least very little, competition with foreign manufactured goods. Perhaps tlie 
only thing I can think of in whieii there is competition is filters, in which 
we have competition from America. Wo do not make any one thing : we 
just meet people’s demands. « 

Prefiident . — Some other firms have toM \is that they have to meet a great 
deal of competition, but like you they have said that their outturn from 
year to year varie.s a great deal. 

Mr. Mvdiaud . — Tt is very much the pase with us. We might make a 
large quantity of one article in one year and not make it again for another 
three years. 

President . — Are there any products which you make pretty constantly from 
year to year? 

Mr. Medltind . — T do not think tliere are any, but steel tanks are probably 
the most regular tilings that we do. 

President . — Let us begin with tanks tlien. Tou make both oil and water 
tanks? 

Mr. Jlfrdlaad,— Also for petrol tanks. 

President. — T^oes the proportion of the oast of steel to tho cost of finished 
pmduct vary in the case of these tanks much? 

Mr. Medfand.— It varies in the case of water tanks by sorile 20 per cent. 

Prc.»u'denf. — C^an you give us in the ease of water tanks the proportjpn of 
the cost of .steel to the cost of finisluxl pr(>duot? 

Mr, Medland . — to fiO per cent. 

President . — In the cose of oil and ‘petrol tanks? 

Mr. Medland . — In the case of petrol tanka it will be something like 80 
to 85 per cent, because there is more labour on a petrol tank. In tho case 
of oil tanka it will he something between the two, say, about 40 to 46 per 
cent. 

President . — Do I understand that In the case of these tanks there is not 
much f>reign competition? 
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Ur, Medland^ — There is not much, as far as we know. 

president. — Is this due to the fact that such tanks are bulky and imported 
by sea, the freight is heavy? • 

Mr. Medland.— They would be imported in fabricated parts and when 
they are received here they are erected and riveted at site. 

President. — ^Is tbfere no competition in that ionn? 

Mr. Medland. — ^The Oil Companies do import their own tanks someliinea 
and 80 in#times we manufacture for them. But if we are not aske«l to 
quote, we know nothing about competition. 

President. — case of that kind baa come to your notice? 

Mr. Medland.— It is very seldom that a price is (luoted and put up 
against the Home price. 

President. — Supposing the duty on steel ia raised to ;J3i per cent., do you 
anticipate that foreign competition would then l)egin, if the duty on tanlcs 
were left as it is? 

Mr. Medland. — Yes. C^ertainly. 1 think so es))ecially in the case ol the 
larger tanks. On the 00 foot oil tanks there will he competition immediately. 

President. —Why should there be more competition in the cast* of the 
larger tanks? 

Mr. Medland.— Home firms would probably not care to (piote for sipaller 
tanks. 

President. — Perhaps it would not be worth wliib'. 

Mr. Medland.— the 90 foot t4mk is a standard size which gene- 
rally suits Oil Companies* requirements. 

President. --i understand that. In the case of any article which is 
standardised the foreign competitor is much more likely to compete than in 
the case of any special order. 

Mr. Medland. — Yes. ^ 

President. — Take (diimneys, for instance, ('an you give us any figure as 
to the proportion of the cost of ste^l to the finished prodind? Poes it vary 
a great deal? 

Mr. Medland.— It does nf)t vary a great deal. r)r> per cent, would 
be the cost of steel. I can send you the actual fig»ir«‘s on this because we 
have built five chimneys during the" last eight or nine months.'* 

President.— In this case is there any eompcfition from abroad? 

Mr Medland.— ^ot very much. Chimneys would most probably be ordered 
from Home when the order for the boilers and machinery were placed out of 
India. Even in this case it is possible that the order for the chimney 
might be placed in this country, if the price was found to be favourable. 

President.— Take the case of filters— Jewel filters. Is that the kind yoi. 
usually make? 

Mr. Medland.— Yes. They are a patent. • 

President.— I understood you to say that the (h mand for these was very 
irregular? 

Mr. Medland. — Yes. 

President.— %o that it is not one of the things that you depend to avy 
great extent? 

Mr. Mcdland.—l wouUl qot like to say that we depend upon any ope 
thing at all. 

President.— Naturally you would not like to see anything possible cut out, 
but still you do not attach to it the same importance as you attach to soiw 

other things. 

Mr. Medland.— Take j for instance, a Municipality with a scheme of water 
supply : they would give an order for five or six filters at the same time 

* This figure— 50 per cent. — ^was later confirmed by Mr. Medland. 
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Pm'M.—llhn you hsd orders for sueb Biters wbst would be the 
M sum involr^? Supposing' & Municipslity^ gives you an order for these, 
what would the cost run to? 

Mr. Medland.-^We make these things only for the Jewel Filter Co. who 
hold patents for the article. 

President. — 1 have no idea how far it is a standard article or whether 
there are any standard units. 

A/f. Gaunt.— There are various sizes, viz., from 12 to 20^'; th|ae would 
be cast iron. 80'' to 78", vertical pressure filters in ste^el. There are also 
horizontal pressure filters up to 8' diameter by 20' long, and gravity filters 
4' to 21' in diameter. 

President,--! am thinking of the price. How do the prices run and 
between what figures? 

Mr. A/crf/and.— Pressure filters from Bs. 2,000 to ^s. 6,000. Gravity 
filters from Rs. 1,000 to Rs. 8,600. 

President.— ’h that about the minimum? 

Mr. Oaunt. — Yes. ' We have recently estimated for a battery of 20 pre^ 
sure filters 8' diameter x 20' long. In this particular instance, the cost will 
be approximately, Rs. 1,26,000. 

President. — Is there competition in the case of these filters? 

Mr. Medland. — Yea, but it is not always a question of prices; it is a 
question of delivery sometimes. 

President. — In the case of filters is it possible to give any idea as to the 
proportion of the coat of steel? 

Mr. Medland. --That would vary. In the case of filters 20 feet long the 
proportion of steel is more than in smaller ones. The proportion will be 
more in the case of the bigger ones. 

Prcjj/d^nf.— Taking the biggest, (^n you tell me the proportion of the cost 
of steel? ^ 

Mr, Medland. — It will bt? 55 per cent.< 

Premdent. — How low would it fall? 

Mr. Medland. — It might go to 80 per cent, in one of the smaller ones, 
because there is more labour on the smaller ones. 

President. — If there is a rise in the price of steel, the cost of the finished 
product nuiat increase in proportion to the percentage of the cost of the 
■teel in it? 

Mr. Medland. — That is the reason why we would prefer protection in the 
ibape of bounty rather thou in the shape of increased duty. 

President, — I quite see the reason from your point of view. There are 
a great many people who would prefer the bounty like you. The only 
dim^oulty is that it always comes back to this : who is to find the money? 

Afr. Medland. — ^If I might make a suggestion, the Continental steej could 
■tand ail increased duty. 

President. — Let us take the fabricated articles. You w'dild put a heavy 
duty on fabricated structural steel? 

Mr. Medland,— Yee. We do a good deal of businesB in building bungalows . 
for tea gardens, and things like that. ,, 

President. — You have a special connection with the tea industry? 

Mr. Medland. — Yes. 

V resident . — Have you found that there is much foreign competition in 
reipect of bridges or buildings? 

Afr. Medland.— \\e have lost some orders by orders going home becausa 
prices were lower then. 

Presideni.—Thk vs an exception to your general statement that in tha 
case of articles you manufacture there is not much competition. 
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-But you are not paid by your customer until the building is 


Mr. Meaand.—Vlhea trade is better at home, there is much lees 
eomp6ftition. 

Praw^ni.— Naturally it must be so. If the manufacturM abroad can 
Bell his produote without much trouble, there will not be the same competition. 

Mr. Medland.^ln one particular respect the manufacturer at home is 
much better off than the manufacturer out here. He inaUta on bemc paid 
at the time he ships the goods, whereas we are not paid for long af&r the 
expenditure has been incurred. This means a lock up of capital. 

Pre8ident.*-That applies, I take it, both to work you do for Government 
and also to work that you do for private consumers? 

Mr. Medland .--All our imported steel is paid for by drafts. Whether 
we do our work immediately or 8 months hence, we pay for all our steel 
at practically fixed dates. 

President r 
Bompleted? 

A/r. Medland. — Sometimes considerably after that. 

President. — Then in the case of the bridges, in the last two years you 
find that there is more competition? 

Mr. Medland. — We have had hardly an order in the course of the last two 
years. 

President. — In what sort of bridges are you interested? 

Mr. Medland. — Road bridges, chiefly. 

President. — I take it that the competition is pretty keen? 

Mr. Medland. — I think it is mostly Indian competition, unless it is a 
rery big bridge. 

President. — Another thing you mention is Well Curbs. Do you make a 
fair number of these? 

Mr, Gaunt. — Yes^ they vary from about 5 ft. to big ones of 80 ft. 

President. — Who are the probable purchasers in the case of these well 
curbs? 

Mr. Medland. — District Engineers fqj bridges and tea gardens. 

President. — Can you give us any figure in the case of the well curbs as 
to the proportion of the cost of steel? 

Mr. Gaunt, — Small size, T think about 7 per cent, and large size, about 
iO to 60 per cent. 

President. — In the case of bridges, can you give us a figure as to the pro- 
portion of the cost of steel? 

Mr, Gaunt. — I am afraid we could not without looking up the records. 

Mr. Medland. — I will have it looked up for you if you would like th*' 
information.* 

President. — Any information we can get on the subject will be useful 
k> us. You have also mentioned Pit Head Gears and in answer to question 4, 
you have told us that the cost of steel in the case of Pit Head Gears would 
De about 60 per cent. 

Mr. Medfond.— Yes. 

President. — ^Then, these are principally made of steel. 

Mr. Medland. — Yes. 

PrestdeHt.— Is there any cast iron or any other material in these Pit Head 
Geara? • 

Mr. Medland. — Only a little in the pulley? 

Prestdsftf.— When these are imported, are they classed as machinery or 
how do they come? 

Mr. Medland.— I am afraid we have never imported them. We always 
make them. Pn^ably it will depend on how the invoioe is worded. 

* The pre^rtion of the cost of steel to the total cost of p bridge we have 
hoilt, is 74 per cent. 




PresidentSo hr bs you know, is there my foreign competition in the 
cm of these geeiBf . 

Mr. Medland.—ifot as far as we know. Some of the collieries may have 
them made at home but we know nothing of them. 

Pmident-Eas the trade in these ^'ears been more difficult recently? 

Mr. Medlaml.-l should say so. Perliaps is dufe to the trade slump. 

I think that there have been eiuiuiries hut orders have not come along. 
Orders might have been placed at home or they might have gone to another 
firm here. 

President.— ^ou mention coal mining equipment — what sort of equipment? 

Mr. Medland.—Coi\] tubs, machinery, cages, etc. 

President.— Wh&t sort of machinery do you actually make? 

Mr. A/cdland.-TsWinding Gears, etc. \Ve are also making Keps. 

President.— ^'h&t exactly is a Kep? 

Air. A/edland.—Keps are fitted at each level of the mine to support the 
cages, take the weiglit of the cage off the r(q)es, and to rest level with the 
floor plates, while the coal tubs are being changed. They consist ordinarily 
of arms (or lovers) keyed to a weighbar working in bearings which are secured 
to cross boams fastened to the shaft, frame, and come in front of the ends ot 
the cages when tlie latter are at rest. 

President . — Then vou also mention presses for jute, tobacco, etc. Can 
you give any figure in their case ns to the proportion of the’ cost of the stc^el? 

Mr. Gaunt.— We can lot you have it.* 

President. —Thank you. It would be useful to us. 

Mr. Medland.—We make somf presses ourselves and some we import. We 
are the licensees of tjie Slurtliff Patent Ifijoli linnd press. .Into presses we 
make ourselves, but presses for cottl.n or cotton waste we import, because 
the manufacturers have more cxj)c‘rieu<*e than we have. 

Presidcnf.—It is not worth while troutjling too much about articles which 
you seldom make. The ones wdiioh you make fi-eipiently are those with which 
W'e are concerned. 

Mr. Medland.—Wa only make jute and tobacco presses. 

President.— Cou\i\ you let us have figures for those? 

Mr. Gannt.—U will bo a very low figure. Cast iron is more used. Tlie 
fraine is steel and the fittings are cast iron. 

Praaident.— You also mention shafting. Po you do much in that line? 

Mr. Medland.—A considerable amount. 

President . — Who are your principal customers for works of that kind? 

Afr. Msdland.-Tea gardens, jute mills and* factories. 

Preiidcnf,— There acain, is it possible to give any figure as to the pro* 
portion of the cost of the steel? 

Mr. Gaunt.— About 50 per cent. 

President.— We have gone through nearly nil the articles mentioned in your 
‘.wo letters and it will be helpful to us if you will give us the figures that 
y( u promised. The question is what w'oiild be the effect of the increase in 
lha import duty to per cent.; what would be the effect of this proposed 
Increase on the various products that you at present manufacture out of 
sted? That is what we are trying to ascertain. 

Air. A/i»dfand.— People would try other materials^ 
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You have made that a great point in your representation and 
it is of course important from a much wider point of view than merely the 
interests of the engineering firms. If the result of the meiAures taken to 
protect steel were to destory the market for steel in India, it would not do 
much good. You mention three things, which, by the imposition of this 
duty, would become cjieaper than steel, viz.^ timber, concrete and wa^onry. 
For what purposes would timber tend to replace steel ? 


Mr. Medland.— Tea garden bungalows and things like that. Pit Head 
Gears could also he made of timber. 

President. — ^It is important for us to get whatever information we can 
as to how far the price of steel would have to rise before the tendency to 
substitute timber begins to take effect. 

Mr. Medland. — I could not give you any figures. 

President. — The Engineering Association are going to try to help us. 
During the last three or four years, there have l)een very wide variations in 
the price of steel and it struck me that possibly the experience of these might 
suggest some inferences. 

Mr. Medland. — We should never go into that. 

President. — The point is this. You tell the Board that if the price of 
steel is increased up to some figure not stated, and the price of timber 
remains the same, then timber will begin to replace steel ; but unless wc can 
get the figure, it is all rather vague. 

Mr. Medland.— H is almost impossible to give you any figure because, if 
a house is to be built up country, you have to add to the price on the st^l 
freight and other charges. On the other hand timber might ho had on the 
spot. 

President.— You think that the danger would be greater in the mulassal 
than in a place like Calcutta? 

Mr. Medland. — I think so. ♦ 

President.— It varies in different parts of the country. 

Mr Mnlhuul.— It depends on tl?e avuilahility of the timher. It is 
very difficult to Rive you any fiRure at which timljcr or other mat*"*'’’ 
would begin to compete with steel. Take, for e.xample, 

Some oue may decide to build a concrete tank in place of steel tank. It 
all depends on the price of materials. 

President.— Are you in a position to say at present how the pric!e of a 
concrete tank compares with that of a steel tank? 

Mr. Medland.— 1 cannot at the moment say but I will let you have the 
information.* 

President. — Have you got the figure? 

Mr Medland.— I will ask two or three people who make concrete 
tanks to let me have the price and 1 will give you also the eoniparative costs 
of iron and steel tanks of the same capacity. 

President.— 1 take it that in certain cases cast iron also enters into 
competition with steel? , 

Mr. Medland.— Yes. , . . . .u .. 

President.— Then, so far as maeonry is concerned, it is much the same as 

timber. • 

Mr. Medland.— Yes. . 

Presidenf.-As regards this, you cannot give a 6gure as it varies from 

plaMto p ^^hat ^ on the place where you can 

Mt vour material from. I am particularly thinking of staging for tanl^ 
fviriS^d Tnk" etc « work i. cheaper than sW, people would 

• Not supplied. 
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certainly use masonry. As the price of steel goes up, so the masonry would 
enter more and more into competition. 

President-^hen another thing has also been suggested to us, and that 
is that, if the on steel were raised to 88| per cent, and the duty 
on \^TOught iron remained the same, for certain purposes, wrought iron 
would alM begin to replace steel. Is that a questioiv which you have con- 
sidered? 

Mr. Midland ,— I cannot say I have. 

President.— Do you use wrought iron in your works? 

Mr, Midland,— Sot to a large extent. 

President.— -I have only mentioned the point because it has been suggested 
to us. If on thinking it over you feel that you can give us any information, 
we shall be glad to have it. 

Mr. Medland. — We will certainly do so if we have it.* ^ 

President.— You say that if these substitutions did take place, there 
would be an increase in unemployment. That does not necessarily follow. 
It might mean a t^'unsfer of employment from one place to another or one 
industry to another, but it does not follow that there will be less employ- 
ment on the whole. 

Mr, Midland,— Only as far as we are concerned. Unemployment in 
tho steel constructional trade could not be compensated for by a demand 
for skilled labour in other trades. As an illustration, a rivettor or blavk- 
imith out of work could not obtain work as a carpenter, or a raj mistry. 

President.— I thought that you were suggesting that a social problem 
might arise out of that. 

Mr. Midland.— So. 

President.— In your answer to question 6, you have given us an approxi- 
mate total outturn of work for which steel is a necessary raw material for 
a period of five years. Is that %n estimate of the amount of steel actually 
used in the manufacture? 

Mr. Jfedfand.— Practically actuals.*- 

Preeidenf.— The steel that you would have to purchase in order to get 
your full outturn? 

ilfr. Midland.— Yes. 

President.—At the most, it would be 1,000 tons a year. That is your 
maximum capacity at present. 

Mr. Medland,— That is so. 

Preiidenf.— You have said that the principal consumers are Government 
Departments, Municipalities and so on. But taking on one side the Govern- 
ment and other public bodies and on the other private consumers, which is 
more important to you? 

Mr. Midland.— Well, that would be very difficult to say because, although 
we might supply a private consumer, the wo^k might be for Government 
I will give you an inatanoo. Take the case of water supply coming into ^y 
eity in India. We might just be doing pipes for one of the big contracting 
firms. So I could not differentiate without asking them. 

Prssidsnf.— Are your direct sales to Government Departments, railways 
and other public Mies more fhan your sales to private consumers P 

Mr. Medland.— I will have to find out Bf I cannot give you an answer 
off -hand, t ... 

Presidenf.— It is merely to get a general idea of the relative magnitude 
of the demand from public and private cons umers. 

•The amount of wrought iron we use in our works is so small that such 
Information as we could give would not be of any use , 

t For the current year, our sales to private consumers are very muon in 
excess of our dirqct sales to Government Departments, Railways and other 
public bodies. 
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Mr, Medioikl.— Oovemment have not placed very many orders this year. 
For this year, sales to private consumers will be more. 

President. ’^hut an ^lowance will have to be made for sales lb private 
oonsumers which are going to be passed on to public bodies or Government P 

Mr. JlfecUand.— Yes. 

President. — In your autwer to Question 11, 3^011 sa 3 ' “ We are of the 
opinion that protection should take the form of a bounty and not an in- 
creased rate of duty on raw materials (fabricated steel being in a very differ- 
ent category).** Why do you think that fabricated steel is in a different 
position from the structural steel manufactured by TatasP 

Mr. Medland.—l am not referring to that. I am only referring to the 
constructional steel made at home and sold out here ns fabricated articles. 

President.— From your point of view the steel manufactured by Tatas is 
a raw material? 

Mr. Medland.—Yoe. 

President. — When you have made a tank out of it, it is a finished pivdiud? 

Mr. Medland. — Yes. 

President. — Take, for example, a pit heml ^eur. From \uur ]H»im of 
view it is a finished product, but from the point of view of a colliery pro- 
prietor, it is machinery. His representation would probably be that the 
manufacture of pit head gears ought to be supported, if at all, by bounties, 
whereas coal was an entirely different matter. 

Mr. Medland. — It is probably so. 

President. — All I am suggesting is that, after steel is fabricated, it is 
one Jif-age nearer the finished product, but still the »listinction is not im 
absolute one and raw steel itself is the result of a very elaborate process of 
manufacture. 

Mr. Medland.— Yes. 

President.— Then you have suggested that, ft the Government of India 
consider that protection is advisable, sufficient work at competitive prices 
should be placed by the Government of India in India to keep the estab- ■ 
lished worlffl fully occupied. What are the most important things that you 
make for which there is a fairly steady deniand from (Jovt runu'ut? What 
I am getting at i.s, supposing this policy were ado]>l.«‘d, wliat nri' llu* articles 
that Government will he likely to jiundiaae pretty steadily? 

Mr. Medland. — Government could keep us fully occupied with the tanks, 
which they require for railways. 

President.— That w'ould be a railway demand? 

Mr. Medland.— Yes, but the Public Works Department and the Public 
Healtli Department also require tanks. 

President. — Is there anything else for which there is a fairly steady 
Government demand P * 

Mr. Medland.— There is a steady demand from some railways for trusses 
for stations. 

President.— That is structural work. 

Mr. Medland.— Yes. 

President. — The larger railway bridges would not go to you? 

Mr. Medland. — No, we should not^be able to do them even if we got them. 

President.— When the demand, let us say, for any particular article is 
pretty constant from year to year, it is a practical proposition for Govern- 
ment to guarantee that for a certain quantity, tenders would be railed for 
in India. Bat where there is no steady demand, it is much more difficult. 

Mr. Medland. — Suppose that Government^placed orders for so much struc- 
tural steel in the country of any description,* which may be required, firms in 
India would be more certain of being able to carry op. * 
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f resident, '--There is difficulty in a proposal of this kind, because aftei 
all is there any obligation resting on Government to keep existing workt 
fully occupied P , 

Mr. Medland.—l think it is necessary to pl'otect them. 

President.— You see the policy followed up till now has been in the main 
that Government buys in the cheapest market. ^That has b^n the policy 
hitherto. But if a policy were adopted of deliberately stimulating and 
encouraging industries on the ground that they could not flourish without 
assistance and also on the ground that eventually the industry will be able 
to stand on its own legs, that would mean a great deal more than keeping 
existing works employed. It would mean a steady increase in the number of 
works. What 1 am really criticizing is the precise wording here * to keep 
the works fully employed.” It seems to me very doubtful whether that in 
itself is a legitimate object. 

Mr. Media nd.^^We feel very much that an inrt’eased duty on steel will 
take such a lot of work from us that wo will not be able to run our works. 

President,— Yon mean that the measures taken should be so arranged 
that the engineering trade was no worse off than at present as a result of 
any protection given to steel? But it goes a little further to say that the 
Government of India should make arrangements to keep established works 
fully occupied. 

Mr. Medland.—U the exi.sting works arc not kept fully occupied, what are 
Tatas going to do with tho outturn of their steel? 

Suppo.sing the Got’ernment of India do adopt this suggestion 
and guarantee that they will call for tenders for a certain quantity of 
bridgework, etc., in India. The result would almost certainly be that the 
firms w’hich had the most natural advantages would tend to extend their 
works, so as to get a larger proportion of the orders, and some of the tirins 
would find that they could not compete and would find themselves leas 
occupied. «> 

Mr. MedhnuU—'it will be to Government’s advantage, as thoro \ffll be 
more coiiipt'titiou, and firtus, found they were not obtaining siitfi(*ii nt 
orders, would have to improve their works, or reduce overhead charges, 'in 
order to etuihle them to ciaupete succtssfully for the (rovermm'nt orders 

President.— I understand you rather welcome dumping in the case of 
your outi raw materials. That is nuTely froiri your ])oint of view, but ftov- 
eriiiueiit can hardly endorse that, for if dumi>ing is WTong in one case it must 
be wrong in another. 

Mr. Medland-'The idea is that the cheaper wo can buy steel, the more 

orders we shall be able to obtain, and if steel is dumped into India, it 

usually means that the prices at which w'e can purchase are kept low, and 
the consumer pays considerably less for his requirements, than if unfabricated 
steel is subject to a heavy duty. 

President .—Thai is to say, if the railways, for instance, con buy. say, 

tanks cheaper their cost will be less and^ they will then be able to reduce 

railway freights. Of course, that is n perfectly consistent line of orpim'?nt. 
You have mentioned in your second letter that you make steel pipes for 
water and oil. Is it in connection with the tanks that you make these pipes? 

Mr. Medland.— 'Sot necessarily— I had particularly in mind an order we 
received for steel pipes for new Delhi. ' 

President.— Is that fabricated? * 

Mr. Afsdfond.— Yes— we manufacture them out of steel plates by cutting, 
drilling, bending and rivetting them, and also rivetting flanges on then. 
This is a case in polht, we received the order from another firm, hut the work 
'eventually went to Government. 

President. -'Yon do not make steel pipes for any special purpowP 

Mr. Medland.—^o. 
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Mr. fi^intrala.— Can yon mention any of the articles which vou maiiu- 
facture which are also imported or can be imported H 

Mr. Medland.— Practically everything we make can be imporfbd. 

Mr. Ginwala.—C&n you say whether they are actually imported at 
present? 

Mr. Medland. — No, I Ain’t say. 

President.— I quite understand that you would not always be in a posi- 
tion to find out. 

.Mr. Ginu-ala.— There are certain things in your list which of course cannot 
be imported at all. Repairs to machinery—of course, that has to Ijc done 
here. 

Mr. daunt.— In some cases we might have Ic* stuid for .some part-. 

Mr. Ginwala The point is this that, if there are articles which you 
manufacture which can also be imported, and if the country adopted the 
policy of protection, a certain amount of protection would be needed for those 
articles specially if the price of steel went up. 

Mr. Medland. — I think so. 

Mr. Ginwala.— I see that in your representation at present yon do not 
make any claim for protection for your manufactured articles. But pi'rhnps 
you have not looked at it from the point of view I liave suggested, 

Mr. Medland. — Personally, I do not see how we can ask for any direct 
protection on any particular production. 

Mr. Gimmla. — What you have mentioned are more or less specific arti(’los 
— tanks, ste('l structures, etc. I take it that tliey include fabricated sleol 
materials which can be separated. 

Mr. Medland. — For the purposes of this enquiry I would describe fabri- 
cated steel as made to a drawing, whereas raw material is as it coini s from 
the rolling mill. 

Mr. Giniraln . — riiiiuuoys also can he imporf^^d^ 

Mr. Gaunt. — Yes. ^ 

Mr. Ginwala. — If tliey are imported they will he imported as rolled steel 
plates which can bo rivetted on here. The same argument applies more oi 
less to bridges? 

Mr, Gaunt. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Can there be any chance of a bridge, wlien imported, being 
mistaken for ordinary steel? 

Mr. daunt. — T don’t think so. The very fact ot holes being tlrilled ii. 
the various sections and the beams will give the thing awto.v. The same 
thing will apply to all structural material. 

Mr, dinwala.— These are your principal proilucts;- 

Mr. Medland. — Yes. 

Mr. Ginwala. — It has been suggested by other witnesses that tbere is a 
lot of foreign competition — they of course iucludo Great Britain — in the.se 
various articles of fabricated steel. You say there is nom* so far as you are 
Concerned. 

Mr. Medland. — Not to our knowledge. We quote for a good deal of \%ork 
and we never know where it goes.* 

Mr. Ginwala. — If you look at the statistics, take, for instance, heama, 
girders, bridgework, a considerable portion would l)e fabricated, t^uite a 
big amount of these must be imported? 

Mr, Medland. — We know there is a very large amount of merchant husi* 
ness in Calcutta for beams, pillars, etc. Whether the figures in the statistics 
include that we do not know. But if beams are brought iqto India and 
re-sold then 1 should say that it is raw material. 



Mr, Oinmla,—lft as you say^ beams and pillars are not fabricated mate. 
rial, then if the steel industry gets protection they will automatically get pro- 
tection a% steel. But there wdl be a certain residue of materials are 
fabricated steel. The point is therefore n^ether any additional protection 
is required for this residue of import^ articles in order that local indue, 
tries may be able to compete against foreign manufactures. That is the 
point on which we want your view. « 

Mr. Medland.—Aa the price of steel goes up in India competition from 
abroad will increase. 

Mr. Ginwala.—If it was taxed as steel merely, no dutinotion being made 
between fabricated and non-fabricated, you would be in the same position 
as the foreign competitor. But there is an additional element. According 
to the evidence of some witnesses local manufactures of all fabricated steel 
are at a disa*dvantage, as compared with the foreign manufacturer. 

Mr. 6’awnf.— Certainly. 

Mr. Ginwala.—If you agree with this view, do you think that is an 
industry which ^ needs protection? 

Mr. Gaunt —Yob, I should say so. There is one case I know of where 
fabricated steel came in from Belgium at a much cheaper price than we 
could quote. 

Mr. 6rinirala.--When was this? 

Mr. Gaunt.— About 12 or 15 months ago. 

Mr. Ginwala.—yYhat was this? 

Mr. Gaunt.— It was a contract for structural steel. 

Mr. Ginimla.— Who were the parties? 

Mr, Gaunt.— ‘I cannot say that off-hand. 

Mr, Ginwala.— You say you asked for quotations from them and your 
quotations were so high that you could not compete? 

Mr. Gaunt.— Our quotaiffon was about fabricated material. Our price 
was Rs. 13/8 per cwt. and the stuff was delivered in Calcutta at site (Con- 
tinental material) fof Rs. 10/8.**’ 

Mr. Qinicala.-Can you give us more information about it? 

Mr. Gaunt.— 1 shall look the matter up and let you know. 

Mr. Mather. — You yourself could, have fabricated from foreign material 
at Rs. 13/8? 

Mr. Gaunt.— Yes. 

Mr. (riftira/a.— Supposing there was a question of protecting these parti- 
cular articles that wo are talking about: what form would you suggest it 
should take? Leave alone the price of steel for the moment. 

Mr. Medland.—l am afraid, I must give it more thought. I cannot 
reply at the moment. I think this takes us back to question 11. 

Mr. GimcaJa.—l don’t think we have got an answer. ^ ' 

Mr. Mather.— You suggested guaranteed orders, did you not? 

Mr. Ginwala.— But that was only an alternative. Supposing it took the 
form of protection— no question of bounty or guaranteed Government orders, 
but a pure and simple question of protection— how do you suggest this pro- 
tection should be given to these articles? You need not answer tke question 
now if you think you have not given it 'sufficient thought. 

Mr. Medland.—l will make a note of that, ^ou simply wish to know 
our views if Government increased the duty on steel? 


* The information given by Mr. Gaunt is quite correct, — the fabricated mate- 

rial, as far as our information goes^ was to be delivered in Calcutta at Rs. 10-0-0 
rjor cwt. for columns, beams, and architraves, whereas we could not deliver the 
Same and make a profitrof 15 per cent, under Rs. 18.8-0 per cwt. 
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Mr. Giniijola.— Then if it is a question of protecting these articles * 
apart from the value of steel what form \i should take. You can give in 
the form of ad valorem or so much per ton. If you can give \m both so much 
the better. 

Mr. MedZand.— We shall give you that.* 

Mr. Ginu?ato.— Cai^ you give us any instances in which you did not get 
orders for bridge or for some other structural work because the foreign prices 
were lower than yours P 

Mr. Medtand , — ^This is what we have been told, but we have no evidence 
which we can put forward. 

Mr. Ginwdla,—! believe you said that your requirements of steel are 
about 900 tons a year? 

Mr. MecWand.— Yes, in a favourable year. 

Mr. GiniooZo.— Is it all imported steel or do you buy here.’^ 

Mr. Medtond.— We buy here and some is imported. 

Mr. Ginufola . — Do you buy from Tatas? 

Mr. Medland . — We do not buy from Tata’s direct, as their terms of 
business are too onerous, — they require half the value of the order down, 
and the balance against railway receipt, and do not give a guaranteed 
date of delivery. When we buy raw material locally, we purchase from 
the merchant firms. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Is there any kind of steel that is not manufactured in 
this country that you use for your ordinary purposes? 

Mr. Gaunt . — Trough plates for bridges : they are not manufactured by 
Tatas. I don’t think they roll trough plates. 

Mr. Mather , — They have recently started rolling plates but have not 
yet placed them in the open market. 

Mr. Ginwala , — But they are only a small percentage. 

Mr. Medland.— ‘Troogh plates are a vei^^ necessary thing for a bridge, 

Mr. Ginwala . — How much would you require for a bridge? 

Mr. Medland . — It ^depends so mucli on the design and width of the 
bridge. J 

Mr. Ginwala.— In that case a certain, amount of structural material will 
have to be imported? 


Mr. Medland.— That is so. 

Mr. Ginwala.—So that supposing structural work was protected would 
you recommend that that ought to be excluded? 

* In our opinion, protection to fabricated steel should be by an increased duty 
per ton, and not ad valorem, for the following reasons : 

It is possible that foreign countries, who deeired to export to India 
fabricated steel, might give their manufacturers a bounty equivalent to 
the amount of duty placed by the Government of India on imported 
fabricated steel, if protection was given by mefins of an ad valorem 
duty, as the cheaper steel was produced, the less onerous the duty would 
be. We, therefore, are of the opinion that if the Government of India 
think it necessary to protect the steel industry of India, it should be 
done by an import duty at the rate of so much per ton on f^nca^ 
material, irrespective of what it Cost the exporting country to produce the 
steel, and this rate should not be less than the difference between tlw 
price at which British and Continental fabricated steel can be land^ by 
a purchaser, ll may be found necessary to fix this amount on a sJiding 
^e. as for instance, assuming at present 

article would cost landed in India, « made of British steel i.12-10^ 
per ton. and Contipisnlal steel Bll-IM) per ton, the dirtv should be 
per ton on the Continental manufactured article— the duty we 
suggest would vary according as the prices varied. We aw not of courst 
in a position to state whether this duty would realise f aufficient sum te 
pay a bounty on the steel produced in Indin. 
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Mr. Oaunt.-^l suppose fc. 

Mr. GinwaZa.— 'With regard to the houses, there is no special kind of 
steel used tliat cannot be manufactured here? 

Mr. Gaunt . — The only thing that cannot be manufactured at present is 
galvanized sheets (cortugated sheets). 

Mr, Ginwala.—Wh&i puts you at a disadvantage compared with the 
Heme manufacturer? Is there any special disability from which you 
suffer? ^ 

Mr. Medland . — I should say tliat the larger films at^Honie, who sell both 
fabricated steel and are rollers of the raw material,' have a considerable 
advantage, as they may be able to make a profit on the manufacture of 
the raw material, and also on the fabricated’ material, or on the other 
hand, when it ig a case of competition, forego one profit or the ^ther. 

Mr. Gaunt . — There are certain firms who make standardized articles. 
They produce them in large quantities and therefor^ can produce them 
cheaper than what we can. 

Mr. Oinwala . — Is there a large enough demand for these standardized 
articles in tliis country for mass production, remunerative or specialized 
manufacture? 


Mr. Medland . — When it comes to a big contract it generally goes home. 
Take the case of the Corporation water supply pipes. Wo could undertake 
it but we did not get the work. 

Mr. Ointoala.^Dld you tender for it? 

Mt> Medland . — Wo never knew that they had called for tenders. I 
think I can give you the result of the tenders. As a result the Cleveland 
Bridge Co. got the tender for £330,000, I think. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Taking the question of bounties, have you considered 
what it would cost to pay a bounty on steel? 


Mr. Medland . — At what rate? 


Mr. Ginwala. — Take it at ‘iSj per cent.; if we take lls. IfiO as an all 
round price of steel rads, the bounjy works out to Rs. 60 per ton. 

Mr. Medland. — Tata’s have already got an advantage in freight and 
duty and other chargee. 

Mr. Ginwala . — They now claim this in addition to these advantages. 
At present they have got 10 per cent, protection. They want an addition 
of 23J per cent, which works out at about Rs. 36 a ton extra. They say 
they are going to produce 400,000 tons: that means that a bounty of 
Rs. 140 lakhs will ho required. 

Mr. Medland . — I think that if they can produce all the steel that India 
wants,' there is no need to import it. 


President . — Apparently 400,000 tons is not the whole of the quantity 
required by India. It is probably less than half of the total requirements 
of India. 


Mr. Ginwala. -^y^hen India gets all the ^stcel she wants loyally there 
can be no question of any bounty or anything like that. She would then 
stand on her own feet. 

Mr. Medland . — They have got competition from foreign products. If 
you put any duty on the imported material it would not have the same 
effect as it would have when India could, produce the steel she wanted. 

Mr. Ginwala.— Cm you suggest any method by which the Central 
Government can find this sum of Rs. V^tO erorea mughly? 

Mr. Medland.—yifQ would suggest the duty on Continental steel should 
be suftieient to make the cost in India equal to British manufactured steel, 
and the duty on fabricated steel raised to a rate at which it could not be 
importe<l in competition with Indian fabricated .s*eel. 

^ Mr. Ginwala.— M much Continental steel is not imported just now as some 

time ago. * 
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Mr. Midland.^lt may be. 

Pretf<2eiil.<-*Aocordi]ig to the trade returns it has fallen off during 
19W-28. 

» Mr, Midland, — ^There is not the same work being dpne in India. We are 
not doing ao much work now as we used to do in earlier years. 

Mr, Ginwdla, — ^Therd is very little however imported from the Continent. 
Po you think Continental steel is sometimes shipped from the Continent to 
the Unit^ Kingdom and then sent out here? 

Mr. Midland. — ^We cannot say that of course. « 

Mr. Mather. — English steel is sometimes sent first to a Continental port 
in order to get a lower freight. 

President.^! do not understand why the Continental manufacturer should 
send his '’steel to^ the United Kingdom in the first instance when freight 
from Continental porte is slightly less than from British ports. 

Mr. Midland. — To get an additional price for the material. 

Mr. Ginvoala. — In 1920-21 practically all the countries, United StatM, 
Belgium and Germany, sent a lot of steel to India but it has been steadily 
going down. 

Mr. Medland.— And the trade also has been steadily going down. 

Mr. Ginwala, — But I do not think* there is a falling off in the total 
quantity imported : it is not very marked. 

Mr. Midland. — I have not seen the figures. 

Mr. Ginwala. — I want you to suggest the means of getting this very 
large sum of money required to be paid as a bountj’. One of the BUfl^stioni 
ina<le to us was that we shotlld release steel used as raw ^ materials as far 
as possible from the tariff and put an additional tariff on fabricated 
steel. 

Mr. Medlond.— That is protecting everybody: it is certainly fair. 

Mr. Ginujola.— What articles do you specially suggest? 

Mr. Midland. — Any fabricated steel. • 

Mr. Ginipola.— Apart from the fact whether it is manufactured in this 
country or not. 

Mr. Midland.— The difficulty comes in only when you take the question 
whether fabricated material is to be treated ns a raw material to suit 
everybody’s satisfaction. 

Mr. Oinwa/a.— The greater difficulty is tliis : there are a ccitam 
number of fabricated materials whicb are manufacture m this counwy- 
We can understand if you ask for protection on th^, but if you ask that 
all fabricated materials, whether manufactured in this country or not, ougnt 
to be taxed it is a different proposition altogether. 


Mr. Midiand.—l do not follow. 

Mr. Omicola.— Why should any article, that is not manufactory in this 
country or has got no reasonable chance of being manufactured m this 
country, be made dearer to the consumer? 

Mr. Msdland.-Take, for instance, trough plate. I* would bo » jmv 
material and there is no prospect of that being produc^ in tins 
That ahould come in as a raw mateAl and would not "tend a heavy duty, 
but if“m« in the form of a flbmpleted bridge, that diould pay the estra 


Mr. Ginwala.— U it came as a bridge would it not be possible io claim 
it as ftLW maisrial? 

Mr Midland.-! don’t thhik so. as, if It were raw material, it would pro. 
bablv be in stock sizes sod undrilled, adiereas. If it were part of a bridge, 
it Would be drilled^for rivetting, and the holes would snow that it was 
fabricated material. . ^ 

vot. n. ■ . ' • . 2 » 
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Wi\^ reasonaUy manufactured in this country, ^ them 

Presidcni.-A higher duty on fabricated materkb, it was suggested 
would not only produce the money required for payjpg bounties but would 
also protect the manufacturers of fabricated stuff, Mr. Ginwala^s point is 
that, if you impose that higher duty indiscriminately on articles not manufac- 
tured in India, there would be nothing to protect in that case. 

Mr, That is not a course which a hnsinesl man would put for- 

ward. It would merely send up prices. 

Mr. Media nd . — 1 do not quite see how it affects the steel trade. 

President. ’-Mr. Ginwala is merely putting to you a suggestion that was 
made to us. It is for you to give your opinion on it. It is merely at the 
stage of suggestion and no more. * 

Mr. Medland . — I will give it my consideration and let you have a note. 
So far as the steel business is concerned it must be either raw material or 
fabricated. I cannot see any other alternative. 

Mr. (Intini. — Mr. Oinwala’s point is that in the case of trough plates 
which are not manufactured in India there is no need to put a duty on 
it. 


Mr, Medland. — Why should there be any difference? If we are going 
to manufacture a bridge that comes in as a raw material. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You cannot have it both ways. If you are going to manu- 
facture bridges here, you are expected not to import them. 

Mr, il/edfand.— Suppose we obtained the order for a bridge, and owing 
to circumstances, we decided to import the fabricated bridge — why should 
It not bear the iiigher duty? The price quoted would allow for that, and, 
if the order were placed under these conditions, I do not see that anybody 
would be any worse off. The* Government would obtain the money for 
protection purposes. We should make our profit on the work, and our 
customer would obtain" what he rei!;uired. Of course it must be assumed 
that the circumstances under which we should import a bridge would have 
to be abnormal, as we do not lay ourselves out to do an “ order suppliers ** 
business, as we like to put as much work through our shops as we possibly 
can because the more employment we oan offer to Indians (I)eing an Indian 
registered Company) the bettor it is, we think, for the country in general. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Tliis trough plate — it is a fabricated article though it 
may come in as \nifabricated? 

Mr. Medland. — If it comes in as part of a bridge I would tax it: if it 
comes as a trough plate to make it into a bridge, I would let it come as 
« raw material, 

Mr. Ointcala. — The case has been put to us thus: “Here are these 
materials we are manufacturing in this country. If ypu put on an addi- 
tional tariff on them you will get so much revenue for the purpose of 
protecting these articles as well as for finding money for the bounty.” 

Mr. Medland. — I have not gone into the question. 

President. — It is always very difficult for a firm with a very miscellaneous 
business to express an opinion on this. 

Mr. Ginwala.— ‘It you cannot give us fij^ures as to how much money we 
can get, you can at least say what are the articles on which you want 
protection. 

Mr. Midland. — Vfo shall have to put in everything we manufacture. 

Mr. Ginwala.— It you manufacture an article once in ten years or manu- 
facture it occasionally you cannot include it, but il it is an article which you 
manufacture on a fairly reasonable scale and for Vhioh there is a reasonable 
demand in the country, you can include it and suggest that it ought to be 
protected. You can give qa a list of the articles for which there is a general 
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Mr. Medland,*”! 'we X£Ug\it. 

Mr. Oitiwala.— May 1 take it that, so far as the labour conditions gO; 
you are at no particular disadvantage? I think Indian labour is available? 

Mr. Mcdland.— "We^probably have to train some of it.* 

Mr. Gitiuottltt.-— it \s a d\fbc\\\t^ \v\\\c\i \s uot msupexaVAt'*! 

Mr. Mcdland.— 1^0. It is a question o! supervision. 

Mr. Gititcolci. — ^May I take it that the majority of your workmen art 
Indians in your business? 

Mr. Medland . — Practically all our workmen are Indians. It is merely for 
fiupertislon that we have got Europeans. 

Mr. Ginwala . — Would you have any objection to giving us the relative 
cost of the European supervision and the total wage bill. Other firms have 
given it to us. 

Mr. Medland. — Do you mean supervision? 

Mr. (rinwula. — The proportion of European and Indian labour and the 
relative cost. 

Mr. Medland. — Yes. I shall send the infonimtion.t 
Mr. Ginwala. — Yours is a limited .liability company. Could you tell us 
what your capital is — your subscribed capital? 

Mr. Medland. — Rs. 2i lakhs — ordinary capital. Rs. 1,14,100 — preference 
shares. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are there any Indian shareholders in your company? 
Mr. Medland. — There are seven ordinary shareholders, of whom 
one is an Indian, and another, the Official Trustee of Bengal. I am unable 
to say whether he is acting for a European, an Anglo-Indian, or an Indian. 

There are 30 Preference Sliarcbolders, of •whom, as far as we are aware, 
5 are Indians. 

Mr. Ginwala. — Are there any India# Directors in your compairyP 
Mr. Medland. — None. 

Mr. Gin imhi.— There is one further question about the substitution of 
timber. Have you realised that it is an argument which may bf 
carried too far — this substitution of timber for steel — because so far 
as the country is concerned, timber is a v<iy great asset to the country 
itself, and if you suggest that timber can he substituted for steel it may 
in itself become an argument for putting on a very heavy duty on steel, 
especially structural steel. 

Mr. Mcdhint/.— That may be so, but at the same time there arc certain 
uses to which steel is put, that timber is entirely unsuitable for, i.e,, large 
buildings, such as are being ereebd in (’alcntla at the present time, well 
curbs, etc. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You have mentioned some of the articles in which timber 
may be substituted for steel especially for house construction. 

Mr. Medland. —Yefi, for structural work of that description. 

Mr. Ginwala.— J b the amount of material used for houses a very large 
proportion of the total structural steel imported into the country? 

Mr. Medland.— I cannot give you those figures at all: I have no 
idea. 

Mr. Ginwala. — So far as the bigger structures are concerned is there 
much chance of timber being used instead of steel? 

* Not supplied. • ^ ^ 

t The proportion of supervision to labour for the year 1922^ waa 22 per cent. 
This does not include any management, salaries or ezpenaes, btti it is tha relaiiva 
aoat el and An^IiMnan lupervifion over labour. 

t * • 
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Mr. Mtdland*’^! do net know. It is a question of prices. 

Mr, 6ffntra^.— Take Calcutta, for instance: do you use timber for builds 
ing these very heavy structures? * 

Mr, Gounf.-rNo. There are certain limits. 

3fr. Ginwala . — Structural steel is used not so much in the country aa 
in the bigger Pr^idency towns, where there is a tendency for building 
stronger and heavier structures? 

Mr, Med^and.— Yes. 

Mr, Oinwala . — So that the risk is not so very great ns* you seem to think? 

ilfr. MtifVand . — I am not quite prepared to agree with you on that point. 
You see that orders for heavy structural materials and big contracts go 
home, and the smqll contracts which we may get out here are generally from 
upcountry and large quantities of timber might be used. 

Mr, Ginwafa, Even for smaller contracts do j*ou ^se a considerable 
amount of steel? 


Mr. Medlnnd, Yes.^ But if timber is cheaper bungalows for tea gardens 
and other buildings might lie built of timber. 

Mr, Oinwala.—Take these few years in which the price of steel was- 
very high. Take the war years and 1920-21, which wns a golden year for 
people who had business in steel, and even subsequent years when the prico 
of steel was very high. This is fairly a long period. There wns not so 
much tendency during this period to substitute timber for steel. 

‘ho pcriorl mentioned (by Mr. Ginwala) money was 
yerj plentiful, and the cost a-aa not considered in the same way as it 
IS at the present time, when money ia nothing like so plentiful. 

‘’"''"K these ten years when the 
fn fa. f. ■■elatively high timber has been substituted for ateel 

SO far ns your experience goes? 

information as to the amount of timber 
S*rence to 8t“l *™''®^ "®®d 


with regard to Government orders. Is it not n 
different woy of putting on a tariff? 

ilfr. ilfed/a?i(i.-It is a question of preferential treatment. 

actually draw any real distinction? IVe are talk- 

OoJrnme^nrSvr'n o''’* r‘ -i'«’«vs\vhi:hTre‘not 

uoveriiment raHwa>s. If Government gives you oreferentiftl nrdora ia if 
any way cheaper to the Government than if they pSt on a tariff ? 

luenVs S/'of'vTei h!‘ *® P“‘ *^® 

ilfr. ilfed/and.— It is a way of protection. 

an dternare'rlrhu T «r*™”®“‘ «re 

indirect form? ^ Protection in this 

of steel goes up to an extent at whirh^ material. If the price 

w ..y n« Onr 

suggees that people have given no using steel for 
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ili«» iMt tan years when the price of steel was high. So lodging from 
experience it may or may not happen. ^ 

Mr, 3f ecRand.-^Yes : it may not happen. 

Mr, Oinvoala, — Why do yon snggest that you have special preference 
for Government orders instead of protection? 

Mr, Medland. — BeAuse if Government and private people do not place 
orders with us — ^if Government gets their stuff from Home and if people 6nd 
^-eOQstruotion by timber cheaper— how are we to go on? 

Mr, Oinwala, — ^Then the simple course to propose would be to put on a 
tariff BO that both of them place orders with yon, 

Mr, Medland.-— people may not. 

Mr, Qinicala. — If a tariff is put on why do you want Government to give 
you preferential orders? 

Afr. Medland. — So that we may get enough work. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Mow long can Government keep you going? There arc 
41 engineering firms. Supposing Government distributed work anmng thcee 
firms I am sure that will not keep your works going for long. Supposing 
Government makes up its mind to-morrow and distributes its work m pro- 
portion to the capital of each firm. 

President.— I think that was hardly the suggestion in that portion of 
the representation. They only say “ sufficient work at competitive F»ces. 
Work would not be distributed in proportion to the capital of each firm. 

Mr. Medland.— li Government place enough orders that would not 
happen because, even supposing that one firm gets all the orders, it cannot 
manage to meet them by itself and will give part of the orders to somebody 
else. It will be a case in which one firm undercuts everybody else. 

Mr Ginicala.— There would be left still a number of firms which would 
be without work unless the private consumers also were compelled to place 
their orders with them. • 

Mr Medland.— Vriv ate consumers will always be able to give a certain 
number of orders. When an engine* breaks down it must lie urgently 
repaired. There will always be work of this sort. 

Mr. ainwala.-nx^i I think rny point is a little different Why do you 
tuKaest thi» as an alternative? It is not cheaper for the Government. It 
is not the best thing for you because even, assuming that the Government 
did it, it cannot possibly find work for all the 41 firms. 

Mr. Medland.— But the private consumer would decline to buy it if the 
price of steel is high. He will use some other alternative. 

Mr. Ginwala.—l do not understand your alternative. 

Mr. Medland.— A h I have said if he finds timber cheaper than steel 

lie will use timber. r * i 

Mr. Gintrala.— There are several things which cannot be manufactured 

except out of steel. -n x 

Mr. Medland.— If he wants to put up a bungalow he will put it up in 

-timber if it is cheap. , . , 

J/r. ffiniroia.— Even Government can <lo that— leave alone all special 

Medland.— Yes, but if Government does so, it 
.„d inw2m on the profiU of Comp^ie.,. and th. T.U I.on and 
Steel Company will loee the sale of their productions. 

Mr. Cinicato.— Why do you say that it is only Government that shonld 
give you orders? 

Mr. Mtdland.-l do not tay that for t^ moment. 

•Government that means that yon wiD gei> it eventually from private f>eraoiis. 

Mr Ktfle.— You say that the increased duty must be eventually passed on Iff 
dheoonsnmer. Will that always happen? 
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Ur. Medland.--M present the engiudering btuiness caxiaot ibm jMi» 
slightest proportion of it. 

Mr. Kale.^U it not possible that on aocounl of competition ftmong the 
Indian Engineering firms some of the increase would be distributed among; 
the firms themselves P 

Mr. Medland.^lt is possible, not probable at present. 

ilfr, iiCa/e.— Without going into the question of substitution of timber for 
steel, I want to put to you one aspect of the question. It is this. Have you 
realised that the use of structural steel has become more extensive in the 
country’ l)ecause people are realising the special fitness of structural steel 
for certain pu^oses? So that people will be prepared to pay slightly more 
even if the price of steel is raised on account of a protective duty. 

Mr. Medland,-^l am not prepared to give an opinion on it. 

Mr, Ko/c.— So far as I hove seen, in the country generally people have 
come to realise that steel is a better material on account of some special 
qualities it possesses, for instance, resistance to fire and consequently they 
will be prepared to' pay a higher price for structural steel rather than go 
without it and use timber. Have you ever considered this aspect of the* 
problem ? 

Mr. Mr {Hand . — When they find the price of steel going up high they won’t 
use it. Whether 33]^ per cent, duty is too much I do not know. 

Mr. JColc.— About 60 per cent, of the cost of structural materials is the 
cost of steel, so that the increase to the consumer in the i)rice of structural 
steel would be, say, about 12 per cent, if there is a rise of 23i per cent, in the 
cost of steel. My point is : will the consumer be deterred from the use of 
structural steel by an increase in the price of steel? Will not the consumer 
balance in his mind the higher price of steel against the special qualities- 
of steel for structural purpases? 1 am putting it to you that in view of the 
situation which seems to me to be conculaivo in the majority of cases, people 
will not substitute timber in place of steel because they understand the- 
peculiar utility of steel for certain purposes for which timber will no longer 
he used, so that the adverse effect is tikely to be minimised. To that extent 
steel will continue to bo used and the demand for steel, as I may put it. 
is ipclnstir. You cannot reduce the demand unless the price is put Uf 
very high. 

Mr. Medland . — That is the figure which wo should like to know. Where 
is the line to bo drawn? 

Prcffident. — It is for you to give an opinion. Professor Kale fe putting tlte 
point to you. ^ 

Mr. Medland.— I cannot give you an opinion when tho ordinary steel 
purchaser will think that the price of steel is too high. 

Mr. Kale. — Take the new houses that are l>eing constructwl iii Calcutta. 
They are putting up steel frames everywhere. Do you think that if the 
price of steel goes up by 33 per cent., these people will use timber P* 

Mr. Medland.— In those cases they won’t. 

Mr, Gaunt,— They might use. reinforced concrete. 

Mr. Kale . — We are considering this question of protection for steel, and 
for structural materials and other ihintp that are manufactured from steel 
from the larger point of view of the industrial development of the whole 
country, and the problem before the Government and the Legislature will hr 
a choice — if a choice is to be made — of a sacrifice on behalf of a basic industry 
like the steel manufacturing industry and other indu.strie8 which use steel. 
If there is a choice between these two, to which would you give preference': 
From your point of view, naturally you would like to protect yourself against 
any increaae^ that may take place in the price of your raw material, but 
looMung at the question from the national point of view there is on one side 
the basic indust^ of steel manufacture and on the other there are ofhei 
industries which use> steel as raw material. If Government and the Legist 
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«tttM wMit the ot the conntty, m\\ they not oveAeoh * 

(he little sacrifices of the other industries rather than see the basic industry 
of steel manufacture die out? 1 hope you have been able to* follow me. 

Aft. Msdiund.-'-Partlvy . ^d partly not. But 1 am not ^uite clear as 
to your meaning. I take it you say that if Government decide to protect 
the basic industry, the other people have got 'to give way. 

Mr, £a^e. — ^The Government and' the' country have to consider this 
* question, i.e., the larger question. 

Mr. Medland.^YovL cannot expect us to go into that. 

Mr. jKoie.— -I want to place this aspect of the question before you. You 
are naturally looking at the question from your point of view. You are 
perfectly right. I am putting to you the other aspect of the question at 
which the people as a whole or the Government are likely to look. 

Mr. Mtdland. — In a case like this, we should have to be assured that 
protection was absolutely necessary which is not the case at present. 

Mr. Kale. — ^That, of course, has to be assumed. 

Mr. Medland. — We have not got the information, l>\it from our point of 
view we have made out a strong case for your consideration. The other 
industries also have spent money as Tat as’ have done. 

Mr. Kale. — I am coming to that. You say “ We do not consider that 
further protection for the steel industry is necessary.’’ What are your 
grounds for making this emphatic statement P 

Mr. Medland. — It is better for the country and for business that steel 
should l>e as cheap as possible. 

Mr. Kale. — You say that further protection for the steel industry is 
unnecessary. 

Mr. Medland. — ^That is our opinion. It is already protected by 10 per 
cent, and there is freight and insurance from an English port to Calcutta 
and it does not require any more. If the^steel industry cannot stand with 
this protection, it will he a serious thing. 

Mr. Kale. — You will iiot^show any Special consideration to a new industry 
in the peculiar circumstances in which it finds itself placed? 

Mr. Medland. — No. They have gone into extensions and spent a lot of 
money on plant and extension which a good many people would think thrice 
before doing. If we had done the same in and spent large Hums 

of money and then come to Government and said that we could not make 
oi^business pay, it would not be reasonable. 

Mr. Kale. — Do you mean to say that the claim put forward by the Tata 
Iron and Steel Co. for protection is a claim which is not justifiable by the 
circumstances P 

Mr. Medland. — I would not like to say that. I think we have clearly stated 
that steel should be available at as cheap u rate as possible, even to washing 
out the preset 10 per cent, duty or reducing it as far as {Missible. 

Mr. Kale. — Looking at it from the point of view that it is a raw mate- 
rial, you are perfectly right; but steel is also a manufactured commodity 
and, if India wants to have a steel manufacturing industry, we ought 
consider whether it should not be protected in the circumstances in which- 
that industry U placed. ^ 

Mr. Caiinf.— We agree with you there, but it seems to me that by 
granting protection to the extent it is now proposed, there will he no 
competition in India as regards steel and the effect will be to place the 
industry in an unusually favourable position for the benefit of the share- 
holders who will get a much bigger percentage. 

Mr. Ko/e.-— Don’t you think that iTthis one industry succeeds other firms 
which at one time started making steel will begin to manufacture steel and 
tiiey will be encouraged to manufacture stall P Don’t you think aof 
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mines. iron 

J/r. Kale.—There are Srms in Calcutta which have their coal An/f f 
mines and they are favonralily situated from that point of view Dw? 
you think that they will begin to manufacture steel.* * * 
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plant for the results required Annthaa. employed m selecting suitable 

th«®L"^™ “"ice to toe count^IL,s without "a “isht of is whito 

toe basie industry is useless and<v>f?.if»»i°“* ““nipulating services ” 
Uting wrvitos” in ca^^n-^CSneSt th”'?tSIZi- 

‘“Portod matoriai. ^ of the country and themaelvas m 



Mr KOe^b it iwt that even endearing firm, :»hi*h ’ 

. j run eaeoesetuily for ^'Ihhg time, are placed in such a bad posinoo 
to-(l»y that they want Government to place orders in this mBbyr Tie/ 
also want encourat^ment to tide over the present* difficult times If this is 
the position of engineering firms, which have been established for a very Iona 
time in tins country, and have carried on successfully and profitaWy Vvo* 

•can yon expect a new enterprise to pay its own way without simiiat Govetn- 
. ment assistance? 

3fT. Kttlc.— Are you aware that there are certain hrms which have ashed 
that Government should place orders at oompetitive prices in this country? 
duty is to be imposed on steel, then we woula require them. 

Mr. Kaie.— Are you aware that there are certain firms which have asked 
fievevnment should place orders at competitive prices in this country ? 

Mr. Meiiland . — We have ourselves asked for that, subject to the increased 
duty on raw materials. We are not asking Government to pay anything 
definitely. 

Mr. Kale . — Will you be surprised if 1 tell you that there are firms which 
are asking for the placing of orders in this country even under the present 
circuiqitances on the ground that they are unable to compete with the 
British manufacturers ? 

Mr. Medland . — We are not doing it ourselves. We do not manufacture 
one particular class of product. Those who specialise, for instance 
Messrs. Burn & Co. for wagons, found it necessary to do so. 

President.—Wstgona are a very special case. They have got only one 
class of purchasers and so they have asked for Government orders. 

MiTKale . — A suggestion has been made that Government should guarantee 
the purchase of structural work as well. 

Mr. Medland.--! don’t know. 

Mr. Mather.— Do you use many steel ciytings in your industry? 

Mr. Medland.— Very few. 

Mr, Mather.— Do you make shaftitig? 

Mr. Medland.— Yea. 

Mr. Mather.— Do you make that from imported steel? 

Mr. Medland.-Yes. 

Mr. Mather.— In what form do you import it? 

Mr. Medland,— In round black bars. 

flMr. Mafker.— Approximately what size is it? 

Mr. Gaunt.— Anything from as low as an inch up to 15 inches. 

Mr. Mather.— Have you tried to get that steel in India? 

Mr Medland.— T^o, if the Tata Iron and Steel Co. are in a position to 
eupply blooms up to 15 inches in diameter, we were not aware of it. We 
have never asked them if they could supply. 

Mr. MafAer.— So that you don’t buy your steel in India, but you buy 
.direct from England? 

Mr. Medland.— Vf hen we have asked Tatas to quote us for the material 
we require, we have^*Meu'ed a quotation with a printed form of ** terms of 
business ” which pnmticany preclude us from ordering direct, for the reason 
that they require half the cost with order and the balance against railway 
receipt, and offer no guarantee of delivery. 

Mr. Mather.— But so far as we know, Tatas’ programme will be com- 
plete soon and you may be able to get steel suitable for shafting from them. 
They will be producing about 400,000 tons a year of steel of different kinds. 

Mr. Medland.— Out present arrangement might perhaps be cheaper. 

Mr. Mather.— TSL m your experience been this : Uiat y<ffi have not bonght 
Birect from Tatas because of the terms? 
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Mr. Medland.—^oi exactly that. They are not able to guarantee deJi- 
rery. 

Mr. J/atA<r.—That is really your biggest trt)uble? 

Mr. Medland.'—Y&i. If we cannot buy in the local bazar we import. If 
we ask Totas’, they say, “ We ejpect to do so in a month’s time.” 

Mr. Mather.— A b I said before, it had probably been due to circumstances 
which made it difficult for them, but in the next two or three years they 
might be able to overcome these. Where do yon import your steel fromF * 
Do you get it from London or the Continent, or do you buy in Calcutta ? 

Mr. Midland. — Sometimes we buy from merchants here. 

Mr. Mather.— When you buy from merchants here, you find you some- 
times get Tata’s steel. How does it serve your purposes? 

Mr. Mfdland.^So far, there have been no complaints. 

Mr. il/ot/icr.— Have you found it satisfactory? • 

Mr. Midland. — Yes. 

Mr. il/tftAer.— Wjien you order the steel to be imported specially on your 
account, do you use British steel or Continental steel? 

Mr, Midland. — ^That depends on the circumstances. If we have Govern- 
ment orders or orders from railways mentioning special British steel and on 
special specifications, we ask for it from our Agent in London. If it is an 
ordinary order where cheap steel will do. we use whichever is cheaper and 
if the order is dependent on delivery, whichever is delivered first. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you tell us what the prices are that are current now 
in Calcutta for ordinary steel plates, beams, bars, etc. 

, ilfr. Midland. — I will give you by letter — c.i.f., Calcutta.^ 

Mr. Mather. — And the prices at which you can buy. 

Mr. Midland. — ^Yes. We have our Agent in London who always sends 
us prices— c.i.f, Calcutta. 

Mr. Mafh ir.--\n those cases' is it specified whether the steel is Conti- 
nental or British, and ace the prices also separately mentioned? 

.1/r, Medlond. — Yes, separate prices and also dates of delivery. 

Mr. Mather. — Can you tell us also how those prices compare with the 
prices you would hove to pay if you bought them from a merchant in Cal- 
cutta? What I nm trying to get at is the current market price in Calcutta. 

Mr. Midland. — You cannot altogether say that the bazaar rate is such 
and such — so much depeuds on your standing in the bazaar, and when the 
merchant receive their money. Generally, it might be said that the sooner 
you pay, the cheaper you can obtain the material — of course, within certain 
limits. 

President.— In your answer to question 10, you said—” We do not ron- 
sider that any of the products of which steel is the principal raw material,. 
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tequuw pwrtwtom. m any iotm «\iateyet, beyond tbe ntoteotion It V* 
ebeady in teceipi. of, at the present time.” Do you adhere to %iat anewei ot 
in view of tVio (^uestioiiis ilaat \iave been asked to-day, do you wisb to modify 
that at all? • 

Mr. Medhnd. — ^Not under the present conditions. 

President. — ^That is \o say, on the assumption that things romain as they 
are? 

* Mr. Mediand.— Yes. 

President. — On that assumption you adhere to that? 

Mr. Medtend.—Yes. 

President, — ^Then you have told us at the beginning of your statement. 

We consider that if the duty on steel (not fabricated) is raised from 10 
per cent, to 334 per cent, it will very seriously adversely aflFect the operations 
of our business to a very large extent ” — ^yoii gp on to explain — “ by the 
substitution of other materials.” 

Mr. MedJand. — ^That really means loss of work. 

President.— I take it that the increase of duty on raw materials of W 
per cent, would mean a much smaller increase in the price of the finiaked 
product. When you turn out your finished product, it will be something 
less than that? 

Mr. 3/ediand.— Not very much, if the duty acts as an increase of 334 por 
cent, on 60 per cent, of the materials. 

President.— Ur. Ginwala meutioncd to yon the suggestion that was made 
to us that, as far as possible, the raw steel should be left without eny 
but should bo assisted to the extent necessary by bounties, but that a higher 
import duty should be levied on the finished products' of the engineering 
industry or on some of them. 

Mr. Mfdiand.— The duty should bo put (jn them so that money could be 
raised for giving bounties 1 

IVesidcni.— In one case they prop<^cd a duty of 60 per cent., m the 
second case 334 per cent., and in the third case only 26 per cent, on structural 
steel, etc. I take it that if the result of that was to raise the prict^ of your 
products, the result would be just as unfavourable as the duty on raw 
materials? 

Mr. Medland.—lt would certainly raise the price of our products. 

preau/enf.— In order to keep your market, or in order not to reduce your 
market, you would have to go on selling at about the present pricer 

Mr. Medland.— That is so. 

President.— You could not afford to increase your price beenuso people 
would start buying some other articles? 

Mr. Medlond.— At the present moment they will, but not under bettor 
financial conditions. 

President.— It will be for you to say. I am putting these points to you 
because thev are relevant in connection with this particular propowl tliat a 
duty should be put on the finished product of the engineering industry. 

Mr. 3/edtami.— We are of opinion that, to meet the 
be raised by taxing more heavily the fabricated materials than the raw 

material. , . u * 

President.— If the duty is raised to any considerable extent, it would of 
coarse be open to the manufacturers to raise their prices. 

Mr. Medlond.— Suppose they did, the same thing comes m. It meana 
competition a^ain. 

Prf indent In estimating the amount of money that would be likely to 
be ™^ Slhl higher duties, we hive to m.ke . «ib.Unti.l cut /reus 
the existing consumption. 

Mr. Msdtend.— I think so, if tjio duty is pot on. 

B 
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No. 2i. 

Indian Engineering Association, C&Icntta. 

Writtbn. 

statement 1. — Original Itepresentation from the Indian Engineering Atso- 
ciationf Calcutta^ dated the ISth September 1929. , 

With reference to your letters No. 36, dated 17th Julv 1923, and No. 203, 
dated the 5th September 1923, I am now directed to sabmit a memorandoin 
by the Indian Engineering Association on the question of extending proteo> 
tion to the Indian Steel Industry. 

2. I am to add that if the Board wish the Association to supplement the 
memorandum by oral evidence the Chairman (Mr. A. Qameron, M.1.M.E.)« 
and, if necessary, another representative will be prepared to tender such 
in due course. 


Memorandum by the Indian Engineering Association with reference to the 
Tariff Board's press communique. ^ dated 17th July 1923. 

In the second paragraph of the Tariff Board’s press communique, dated 
'the 17th July 1923, it is stateil tha^ the primary question to be examined 
by the Board is Whether the circumstances of the steel industry are such 
as to justify protection being extended to it and, if so, what should be the 
nature and extent of the protection given. But the Board have also to 
«take into account the effect which any measures they recommend may have 
on industries dependent on the use of steel and in particular the industries 
which manufacture wagons, locomotives, and other railway requisites. It 
will be necessary for the Board to keep this aspect of the case constantly 
in mind throughout their enquiries, and it will greatly facilitate their work 
if those interested in the indif^tries referred to will submit statements of 
their views as soon as possible.” 

2. The members of the Indian Engineering Aasociation are very deeply 
interested in the industries based on the steel manufacturing industry. For 
the Association comprises forty-one engineering firms and companies located 
at Calcutta, Bombay, Madras, Bangooq, Karachi, and elsewhere in India. 
It has been in existence for nearly twenty-eight years, and it may justly 
claim to be a bo<ly thoroughly representative of Indian engineering in all 
its aspects. The Committee have consulted the members of the Association 
on the subject of the investigation which the Tariff Board has undertaken; 
and they will now endeavour to define ns briefly as possible the opinions held 
by members. 

3. The question at issue is whether the circumstances of the Indian steel 
.industry are such as to warrant protection being extended to it, and, if so, 
what ^ould be the nature and extent of the protection to be afforded. The 
Indian Fiscal Commission said that in dealing with claims for pro^tion the 
Tariff Board should,' in the first instance, satisfy itself that certain general 
conditions are fulfilled. Thot is to say, w’het^^er the industry is one which 
is likely to develop satisfactorily without protection; whether it possesses 
natural advantages such as the supply of raw materials, etc. ; and whether 
it will eventual^ be able to face world competition without protection. 
The steel industry is undoubtedly, ns the, Fiscal Commission pointed out. 
iui industry which is essential for the purposes of national defence. And 
in respect of such an industry the Commission were of the opinion that, ill 
necessary, it should be adequately protected irrespective of whether it does^ 
or does not, fulfil the general conditions outlined above. As a result of 
their enquiry the Board will be in a position to judge whether the industix 
M exemplified by the one steel-making plant in India, is or is noi justified 
in claiming protection. The Association is not, of course, in possession of 
ail the facts artd figures which are r^uired to enable it to answer this 
question; but its members are very decidedly of the opinion that the indus- 



trial development of India would be set back by certainly a quarter of a 
century if tbe existini^ works should be unable to continue to^manufacture 
steel. 

4. Hence it follows that the members of the Association, irrespective of 
their views on the general fiscal policy of the country, consider that the 
State ought unhesitatingly to come to the assistance of the steel industry 
if the Board are convinced that, without such assistance, the industry 
bannot bo reasonably expected to develop on satisfactory lines. At the same 
time the members of the Association are unanimously and strongly oppo^ 
to State aid being given in the shape of protective duties on imported steeU 
The Indian Fiscal Commission refer in their report to what they call basic 
industries, by which term they mean industries of which the products are 
utilised as raw material by other industries. From one point of view the 
protection of such industries might be, they said, considerefl to be undesir- 
able, seeing that the effect of protection would bo to raise the cost of the 
raw material of the dependent industries. For this reason it might be 
found, they went on to say, that the best aray of aiding a basic industry 
would be by a l^unty rather than by protective duties. They instancetl iron 
and steel as being n basic industry the development of which will stimulate 
the establishment of other industries dependent upon it. 

6. This is exactly the view held by the members of the Indian Engineer- 
ing As.)Ociation. Steel is the raw material of the industries in which they 
are engaged; and a protective duty on this raw material would so increase 
the price of both the imported and the locally manufacture<l article as 
seriously to restrict consumption. It would thus be greatly to the detriment 
of all the dependent industries. Indeed it would probably mean the re- 
introduction of the use wherever possible of Indian timbers, which were 
largely used for engineering purposes before the production of steel was 
cheapened. Very low Customs duties on imported steel would l)e far morn 
advantageous than a protective tariff, not only to the industries concerned, 
but to the country generally. It is true thfit the existing duty of 10 per 
cent, has not been in force .sufficiently long to enable just conclusions as 
to its ultimate effect to be arrived at. ®ut it is difficult to believe that so 
heavy a tax on the trade of the country con. be really beneficial. The Asso- 
ciation would like to see the duties on raw material — for example, steel bars, 
beams, angles, rounds, etc., — on a very low scale. But with the object of 
encouraging local engineering industries higher rates might be charged in 
respect of all steel upon which work of any kind has been done, that is ta 
say, upon all fabricated steel. 

6. The recommendation made by the Indian Fiscal Commission is free of 
the objectionable features of a protective duty on raw materials. And the 
Association is of the opinion that, if the demand for the full output of the 
steel manufacturer is assurcKi, and his case for State aid is established to 
the satisfaction of the Tariff Board, such aid might well take the form of 
a subsidy or bounty. This might be paid at a rate per ton of steel manu- 
factured; and the rate might l^e arranged on a sliding scale based on English 
prices. The effect of such a bounty, coupled with low rates of Customs 
duties on imported steel, would be to enable the engineering industries to* 
obtain their raw material at reasonable prices. And this would be obviously 
advantageous not to them only, but to the whole country, inasmuch as it 
would tend to increase rather than to restrict consumption. But even so 
these industries will not be able to develop satisfactorily without the assist- 
ance of the State in some form tir orther. The Stores Purchase Committee 
recognised that the Government must give practical encouragement to Indian 
indnstries, and must assure' them of a reasonable measure of protection 
against outside competition. This recommendation applies with special force 
to the industries dependent upon steel, as these industries are called upon 
to face exceedingly severe outside competition. It mnst also be remembered 
tile steel manufacturer relies upon these industries to absorb bis 
produote; and unless they are maintained in a healthy condition the output 
^ steel win not find a market. 
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7. The most important of the industries in question^ in fact, the litrgest 
•single engineering industry in India, is that of wagon-building. This indui- 
try is entirely dependent upon steel as its raw.material; and it is entirely 
dependent oirthe Indian railways for orders. No private wagons are allow^ 
to run on the Indian Hites; and the only buyers of wagons are consequently 
the State-managed and the Company-managed railways. Seeing how closely 
the State exercises control over both these classes of railways it is clear that 
the industry must look to the State for support. It is an industry which 
is peculiarly suited to the Indian workman; and the Tata Iron and Steer 
•Company have announced that, by July 19^, they will be able to supply 
all the required plates and sections. This means that it will then be possible 
to manufacture in India the complete wagon, or underframe, except the 
wheels and axles. The question then arises as to how the Stote can most 
effectively aid the industry. The Association recommends that the test 
method will te for the Government to call for tendern yearly for a certain 
number of wagons ut competitive Indian manufacturers’ prices. 

8. A similar principle might te introduced for steel work of Other classes. 
It is found that tlj^e prices quoted by foreign manufacturers for bridge and 
girder work are such as to give the Indian manufacturer no chance to 
compete. To overcome this difficulty the Government should place, say, 
10, (KK) tons of work of this type yearly, in the country at competitive Indian 
■tenders. Structural steel work also might be fostered in the same way. 
There are a number of workshops in India wdiich can manufacture most of 
the Government requirements; and a considerable quantity, say 20,000 tons 
yearly, should te jilaced in the country at competitive Indian prices. The 
manufacture of railway requisites, such ns permanent-way materials, cast- 
iron sleepers, etc., that can be made in India, should be similarly en- 
couraged. A sufficient volume of work should be given to the Indian manu- 
facturers to enable their plant to te kept continuously in operation. If 
these recommendations wore adopted' the demand for steel manufactured in 
Jndia would te largely augmented. 

9. It is the opinion of thet, members of the Association that State aid 
in the form suggested would promote the engineering industries more satis- 
factorily than protective import duties or bounties. But they wish to make 
it clear that, if State aid iji this form cannot be given, these industries 
must thou he assisted in the same way, and to the same extent, os the steel- 
making industry is assisted. They take strong exception, as they have 
already indicated, to protective iiuport'duties. But if it be decided to levy 
su(h on imported steel then duties to the same extent will te required on 
all classes of fabricated stetd, if the Government cannot assist the engineer- 
ing industries in the manner suggested. The same remark applies with 
equal force to bounties. In short the engineering industries are entirely 
depomlcmt on the steel industry, and they must be aided precisely to the 
same extent ns it is aided. 

10. Finally the Association summarises its views as follows : — 

(a) That if the Tariff Board find that the steel-making industry requires 
protection such protection should take the fprm of bounties ratter than of 
import duties; 

{b) That the engineering industries should preferably te encouraged 
and protectefl by guaranteed Government orders at competitive Indian 
prices rather than by import duties or bounties; but 

(c) That if State aid in this form cannot be given, then the en^neering 
industries should te protected by import duties, or by bounties to precisely 
the same extent as the steel-makiiig industry is protected. 


Staff’mint II.— Letter from the Seeretary, Indian Engineering AMOciation, 
Calcutta, to the Secretary to the Tariff Board, No. 162 LE,, dated 
noth December 1023, 

I am dirotced to refer to your letter No. 32^i, dated 27th September 1928, 
in which you ask for certain information required by the Taaiff Board in 
connection with •their investigation of the question of the proposed extension 
of protection to the steel-making industry. 
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3. The committee have considered your letter, and they have also consulted 
the members of the Association in regard to it. They sent to every momber 
a copy of it, together with a copy of the report of the oral eviiknce tendered 
by the representative of the Association on the 24^1 September 1923. They 
regret that the replies which they have reived have not been so numerous 
as they anticipated ; and that they cannw in consequence answer all your 
enquiries so fully as they had hop^ to be able to do. But they have tried 
to make their answers as complete as possible in the circumstanceB, and for 
• your information I detail them below. 

3. In reply to enquiries (1) and (2) 1 send herewith a copy of the last 
annual report of the Association, on 'pages 17 and 18 of which will be found 
a list of members.* I also forward a copy of a list of the machinery and 
stores imported or manufactured by members.* 

4. Your third request is for a statement showing the total quantity of 
steel used by members for their own manufactures for the years 1919 to 
1922. This is one of the enquiries which the abseiu'e to replies from all 
members makes it difficult for the Committee to deal with. B\it from siicli 
information ns they have received, they feel justified in estimating tliat 
the average total quantity of steel used yearly by the meml)ers of the Asso- 
ciation is about 130,000 tons. 

6. You next ask for a list of the principal products, manufactured by 
the members of the Association, of which steel is an important raw material. 
And you go on to request that where possible the proportion which the cost 
of the steel hears to the total cost of the finished prmiuct should be stated. 
In dealing with this request the Committee have also in mind the latter 
part of your second question which has reference to the kinds of machinery 
manufactured by members. The following list is, the Committee believe, 
fairly complete, namely : —river steamers; tugs; flats; barges; sheds 
(warehouses); pit-head gear and cages and all colliery work; chimneys; 
tanks and stagings; wagons and carriages; underfraines; structural work of 
all kinds; winding engines; marine engines; pumps; sluice gates; tea 
machinery; presses; cranes; bridges, steel* buildings; boilers; tanks and 
trestles; well curbs; general engineering such as haulage and tub creepers; 
all parts pertaining to machinery such %s crankshafts; piston and connecting 
rods; rudders, etc, Tlie information for which you ask in regard to the cost 
of the steel in these products was given by l^lessrs. Burn & Co., Ii<l. in their 
letter No. P38oo/H, dated 31st October 1923, to the Board. 

6. Your fifth reciuest is for a list of steel castings rccjiiired in substantial 
quantities by engineering firms in India. And you add that where possible 
the approximate total quantity of a particular casting likely to l»e required 
should be stated. The following list is submitted in answer to this enquiry, 
namely all fittings on wagons and underframes such as axle boxes, hufier 
caaes, Ulster ends, roller paths brackets, etc., tub-wheels ami luiKCtdlaneous 
castings. In respect of axle boxes it is e.stimnted that about :W)() tons are 


used annually. 

7. You next ask for a statement showing the articles manufactured 
cut of steel on a commercial scale by a dozen important firms, memh<;rs 
of the Association, which the Association thinks ought to be protecteil m 
some way or other together with the cost of production, or the price at which 
the articles can be sold in this country', the quantities if any of these articles 
imported by the same firms and the prices at which they were import45d. In 
reply I am to submit the following list of firms: (1) Messrs. Burn A Co., Ld. ; 
(2) Messrs. Jessop & Co. Ld.;,(3) The Indian Stawlard W^on Co. Ld.; 
(4) Messrs. John King & Co. Ld.; (5) The Hooghly Pocking A Engineering 
Co Ld • (6) The Shnliraar Works; (7) Messrs. Richardson and Cruddas; 
(8)*The‘Vnlcan Iron Works, Ld.; (9) Messrs. Balmer I^wrie A Co.; (10) 
Messrs. Marshall Sons A Co. (Indio), Ljl.; (11) Angus Engineer mg 
Worim* (12) The Rivers Steam Navigation Co., Ld. All of these firms 
manuhetnre articles simiUr to those jnumereted in the memoraiida suh- 
mitted by Messrs. Burn * Co., M., and Messrs. Jessop A, Co., lid., to the 


* Not printed. 

f 
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Tariff Board. Not. (1), (4), (5), (6) and (12) build steamen, launohas and data 
in addition to undertaking .Hructural work, and general engineering, atnl 
Noe. (1), (2) and (3) manufacture wagons and carriage underframea. Tha 
Committee think that the other points raised in the question were sufficientlj 
dealt with in the oral emdence tendered by their representatires. 

8. In your seventh enquiry yoff ask for a few concrete instances in which 
the duty on the raw material is higher than the duty on the finished product. 
In reply to this it is only necessary to say that the duty on aU steel imported 
as raw material is 10 per cent, while the duty on machinery made of steel 
is only 24 per cent. 

9. In your second paragraph you ask two questions the first of which 
is as to how far the price of steel must rise before the tendency to substitute 
timber for steel would come into operation. In reply to this enquiry I am 
to refer to a statement which is annexed to this letter. It makes a com- 
parison between the cost of timber and steel joists, an^ shows the prices 
to which steel will have to rise before timber can compete. 

10. You also enquire in your second paragraph whether, if the manufac- 
ture of steel were protected either by import duties^ or by bounties, other 
firms would commence to manufacture steel and whether internal competition 
would within a reasonable time begin to affect the price of steel. In reply 
I am to say that the Committee think that if the existing import duty on 
steel were raised to a protective level the development of the steel industry 
in India probably would be promoted. They question however if it would- 
be possible to have any new plant brought into operation in a shorter period 
than, say, five years. 

11. In your third paragraph you raise the question of whether, in the 

opinion of the Association if the duty on steel exceeded the duty on wrought 
iron by more than 134 wrought iron would replace steel to any 

appreciable extent. In reply 1 am to say that the Committee doubt whether 
the better grades of iron would be more largely used if the duty on steel 
exceeded the duty on wrought i^n by more than 134 cent. They think 
however that common continental iron would be much more largely used, 
as the price of this is only very sligMIy higher than the price of mild steel. 
The following are the present prices or the various grades of wrought iron : — 

Rs. A. p. 

Grade B iron bars in ordinary lengths 
(rounds, squares and flats) . . 12 15 9 per cwt. basis price on 

loth August 1923. 

Grade A iron bars in ordinary lengths 

(rounds) 14 14 4 per cwt. basis price on 

I5tb August 1923. 

Lowraoor iron bars . . . . 25 3 3 per cwt. basis price on 

22nd August 1923. 

12. You further ask, in paragraph 3, for an indication ns to the extent 
to which members of the Assixiintion use WTougJit iron for purposes for which 
it is essential; and whether they think it would he practicable to draft 
the tariff s^edule so as to enable the Customs administration to distingniah 
between such wrought iron and those kinds or forms of wrought -Iron which 
might be imported to replace steel. In reply to the first part of this enquiry 
I am to say that wrought iron of the various grades is largely used in the 
manufacture of wagons, carriage underframes, rolling-stock fittings such 
as draw-bar hooks, axle guards, check cbairs, door hinges, brake block 
hangers, etc. It is used also for pit cages, steam hammer pistons and in 
fact for anything which has to be subjected to severe shocks. The Com- 
mittee estimate that the quantity used by members of the Association for 
purposes for which it is essential is about 13,000 tons yearly. 

13. In reply to the second part of the enquiry I am to say that, in the 
opinion of the Committee, It would be very difficult for the Customs Officers 
to distinguish between wrought iron and steel, as their outward appwrance 
is the same. The only suggestion that the Committee can make is that all 
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wroli^t iron should be required to be branded. All the wrought iron 
imported by the members of the Association is in fact branded. 

With reference to your fourth paragraph I am to elpress the regret 
of the Committee that the information whiclk they hare received from 
members is insufficient to enable them to reply to the enquiries. Steel of 
a kind which is not made in India is imported for the manufacture of 
forgings, but to wHat extent the Committee are unable to indicate. It is 
imported as B, C, and D class steel. The Committee do not think that the 
Customs authorities could distinguish between this steel and other steel 
imported. 

16. In your concluding paragraph you invite consideration of the question 
of the provision of a State bounty for the steel industry. You estimate 
that for such a bounty the sum of Rs. 1*4 crores would bo required; and 
you ask for concrete suggestions as to how this amount could rais^ by 
increasing the duty on finished steel products. The Committee find difficulty 
in making suggestions having this end in view. But they think that con- 
sideration might l)e given to the n<loption of the .suggestion made by the 
Indian Fiscal Commission in paragraph 285 of their report. The Commis- 
sion suggested that Customs duty should l)e charged on all goods imported 
by the Government. For, as they pointed out, the Government is the 
principal buyer of goods from abroad, hut the g04Kls that it buys pay no 
duty. For example all railway material imported by the State for the use 
of the railways workefl by the State comes in duty free. And, ns is known 
to the Tariff Board, the G. I. P. Railway Co. have successfully maintained 
in the Bombay High Court that railway material imported hy them ought 
similarly to admitted without payment of duty. It is true that the 
decision of the Bombay High Court is being contested by the Government 
of India before the Judicial (/oininittcc. But, if the Judicial Committee 
uphold the dwision. all railway material imported, whether for State-managed 
or Company-managed Lines, will bo free of Customs duty. It is the generally 
received opinion in commercial and industrial circles that State commercial 
iindertakings, including the railways, ought to justify their m)numic exist- 
ence as coinmertial concerns hy payyig charges in the same way as other 
commercial conwrna have to pay them. And if this rule wore enforced in 
respect of import duties it may he that a sufficient sum would l>c available 
to pay the manufac'turers of steel a reasonable bounty on a reasonable 
prmluction. 

Comparison of Costs of Timber and Steel Joists. 

Assume that the timber joists are of the following cross section : — 





Then the moment of inertia of this section 
and the section modulus. 


. 8a‘ 

IT 

2a> 

■'a 


in. U 


The bending moment it wil> carry if the allowable stress is 2,000 lbs. 

4,000a» 

3 


sq. 


The bending moment a steel joist will carry if the allowable stress ii 
16,000 Ibe. sq. in. is 16,000 x modulus. 

Therefore there is the following relation between steel and timber joiste 

4JXi0a* 

of eqnal strength modnhis of steel Joist x 16,000 ss ~ — a modulus 
(steel) X 19. 

TOi.. n. 2o 



* To find dimensions of timber joists of strengths equal to 10' x 5^x30 lbs. 
and 9'x4'x21 lbs. steel joists. 

(1) 10' X 5' lbs. R. S. J. Modulus 29*12 

a>;=d49*44 • 

a =7 Timber joist section 7'xl4' 

(2) 9'x4'x21 lbs. R. S. J. Modulus 18*02 

a* c: 216*24 

a s:6 Timber Joist section 6'xl2' 

(1) To find a relation between the price of a cubic foot of timber and the 
price of a hundred-weight of steel in order that a timber beam 6' x 12' shall 
icost the same as a 9'x4'x21 lbs. R. S. J. 


Volume of timber in 1 lineal foot of joist 
6x12 

= uT'-ft- 

= i 0. ft. 

Weight of steel in lineal foot of joist 

= 21 lbs. 

Therefore 21 lbs. of steel must cost the same as i c. ft. of timber or 1 cwt. 
of steel must cost the same as 2f c.ft. timber. 

(2) In case of timber beam 7'xl4' and steel joist 10'x5'x30 lbs. 30 lbs. 
of steel must cost the same as 98/144 c.ft. timber or 1 cwt. of steel must 
cost the same as 2{| c.ft. timber which is practically the same result as (1) 

If we assume that we can buy teak beams at Rs. 5 per c.ft. steel will 
have to rise to Rs. 13-6 per cwt. before timber can compete with it. 

With timber at Rs. 6 per c.ft# steel will have to rise to Rs. 16 per cwt. 
before timber can compete.^ 

r 

StatemeMf 111. 

(o) Letter No. Sfi5, dated Calcutta^ the 27th September 1923^ from the Tariff 
Boardf to the Secretary^ the Indian Engineering Association. 

In the course of the examination of the representatives of the Indian 
Engineering Association on the 24th instant, the Tariff Board asked for 
information on certain points and as the representatives were unable to 
furnish the information required at the time, it was agreed that the Board 
should address your Association formally on tliis subject. I am now directed 
to request that, if there is no objection, the Board may be furnished with 
information on the following points: — 

(1) A list of firms who are members of the Indian Engineerinjg Asso* 

elation. 

(2) A list of firms (being members of the Association) who manufac- 

ture machinery in this country, and the kinds of machinery 
they manufacture. 

(8) A statement showing the total quantity of steel used by the firms, 
who are members of the Association, for their own manufactures, 
for the years 1919 to 1922. * 

<4) A list of the principal products manufactured by the members of 
the Association of which steel is an important raw material. 
Where possible the proportion which the cost of the steel bears 
to the total cost of the finished product should be stated. 

(6) A list of the steel castings required in substantial quantities by 
engineering firms in India. Where possible the approximate 
total 'quantity of a. particular easting likely to ho required 
ohould be stated. 



ifi) A statement showing the articles manufactured out of steel on a 
commercial scale by a dosen important firms who^are members 
of the Association, which the Association think ought to be 
protwted in some way or other, together with the cost of pro- 
duction of these articles, or the price at which they can be sold 
in this coAtry, the quantities, if any, of these articles import^ 
by the same firms and the prices at which they were imported. 

(7) A few concrete instances of cases in which the duty on the raw 
material is higher than the duty on the finished product. 

2. The Board will also be glad to have the views of the Association on the 
following questions: — 

(a) How far the price of steel must rise before the tendency to substi- 
tute timber for steel would come into operation? 

(h) Whether, if the manufacture of steel were protected either by 
import duties or by bounties other firms would commence to 
manufacture steel and whether internal competition would 
within a reasonable time begin to affect pricea of steel. 

3. It has been suggested to the Board that, if the price of steel were 
raised substantially by an increase in the import duty, there would be a 
tendency for wrought iron (particularly as small and medium bars) to be 
used for some of the processes for which steel is now used, and the Tata 
Iron and Steel Company have asked that, if the duty on steel is raised to 
331 per cent, that on wrought iron should be raised to 20 per cent. On the 
other hand wrought iron is used for certain purposes for which its special 
propei;^es are essential and any increase of duty would handicap these uses 
without assisting any Indian industry. The Board would like to know: — 

(a) wlhether in the opinion of the Association if the duty on steel 
exceeded the duty on wrought ijon by more than 13j per cent, 
wrought iron would replace steel to any appreciable extent; 

(h) the extent to which members ^f the Association use wrought iron 
for purposes for which it is essential; and 
(c) whether they think it would bo practicable to draft the tariff 
schedule so as to enable the customs administration to distin- 
guish between such wrought iron and those kinds or forms of 
wTought iron which might be imported to replace steel. 

4. The Board were informed at one engineering works which they visited 
that suitable steel for certain forgings (such as long shafts) could not be 
obtained in India. The Board wish to know (o) the extent to which mem- 
bers of the Association import steel of a kind which is not made in India 
(or is not likely to be made within, say, the next 2 years) for the purpose 
of manufacturing forgings, (h) the extent to which forgings made of steel of 
i^his kind are imported byl the members, and (c) whether the steel or the 
forgings are of such a nature that it would be practicable for the customs 
administration to distinguish such steel from other steel or forgings made 
from such steel from other forgings. 

5. Id their memorandum, dated the 17th July 1923, the Association have 

suggested that, if it is found that the steel-making industry requires pro- 
tection snch protection should take the form of bounties rather than of 
import duties. It was also suggested by the representatives of the Associa- 
tion that the necessary money for giving the bounty should be found by 
increased duties on articles manufactured from steel. As your Association 
are aware the Tata Iron and Steel Company have asked for a protection of 
tSh per cent. As there is already a duty of 10 per cent, on imported steel 
the additional protection required is 23| per cent. Taking the price of steel 
at Bs 150 per ton and the output of thcrTata Company at 400,000 tons the 
money required for a bounty of 23| per oent. would amount to 1*4 crom 
approximately. The Board will be grateful if the AssocUtion can make 
'Concrete suggeetions for raising this additional revihue^by increasing the 
^uty on Ani«^ producte of sM. * a a 
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(l>) Circular Utter No. 197-1. dated Calcutta, the ISth Oefoher 19SS, from 
the Secretary, Indian Engineering ABeociatioiji, to all Memhen of the 
AstociatiSi. 

In continuation of ray Circular No. 99>I.£., dated 2iid August 1923, 1 
am now directed to invite your urgent attention to the subjoined letter,* 
dated 27th September, from the Secretary to the Tarik Board. 1 am also to 
submit, for your information, a full report of the oral evidence tendered by, 
the representatives of the Association (Mr. A. Cameron, M.I.M.E., Chair* 
man, Mr. J. 1). Balfour and Mr. H. £. Skinner, M.LtC.) to the Tariff 
Board on the 24th September. 

2. The Committee of the Association wish to impress strongly upon mem- 
bers the necessity fbr all engineering firms to do their utmost to help the 
Tariff Board in the investigation whicli it has undertaken. So far the 
replies from engineering firms to the questionnaire, whicii the Board have 
circulated, have been few in number. The result is that the Board are 
experiencing considerAble difficulty in obtaining the information that they 
must obtain in order to complete their enquiry. They have appealed to 
the Association in the matter and in the letter, dated 27th September, they 
have indicated the specific points in respect of which they urgently want 
information. It is possible for the Committee of the Association to deal 
with certain of these points, but in regard to the majority of them answers 
from members are essential. I am, therefore, to express the earnest hopo 
of the Committee that every member of the Association will give most 
careful attention to the letter an<l will favour them with a reply at the 
earliest possible moment and in any case not later than the 9Ut October, 
The report of the oral evidence which was tendered on the 24th September 
will make clear to members the pasition which the enquiry has Iso far 
reached, and will also show' why it is that the particulars asked for in the 
letter of 27th September are required. 


(c) Letter No, 2/t07-2S, (Pded 27th Octoher 1923, from Alcock, Ashdown (k 
Co., Ld., to the Tariff Board.f 

In reply to your No. 325, dated Calcutto, 27th September 1923, to the 
Secretary of the Indian Kngineering AgsoCiation, we have the honour to 
enclose 2 (X)pies of our replies to your questionnaire in so far as it applies to 
this firm. 


Iteplies to questionnaire. 

Question l.—(\) I .. , . . 

(2) ) ‘'*PPv to us. 

(3) Begret the information is not available. 

(4) Steel structural work, tanks, chimneys,, tiig and large building, mill 
gearing (in the form of shafting). 

(6) This firm uses hardly any steel castings. 

(6) The question only affects this firm in so far as shipbuilding, structural 
works and tanks ore concerned where without protection the article would 
be cheaper to manufacture abroad, import in sections and merely nvet 
together in this country. It will seriously affect the cost of ship repairs 
with a resultant decrease in the amount of 'work done in the country. 

(7) In the case of mill shafting imported the duty is 24 per cent, while 
the duty on the raw material is 10 per cent. 

(hestion 2.— (a) This would we think only affect the building trade where 
wooaen beams could be used in place of steel. 

• Not printed. 

t Sent at the instance of the Indian Engineering Association, vide the 
Association’s Circular, printed above. Messrs. Alcock, Ashdown 4b Oo.|. 
did net give oral f^idenoe. t ' 




<b) 'We think lack of capital might delay this. 

Question 5. — (a) Wrought iron could in many cases be used a%a substitxitd 

{or steel. 

(h) Figures not available. 

(c) We don^t think would be possible. 

Quettion 4 - — We do not make any great use of large size steeL 
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Oral evidMce of Mr. A. CAMERON, Mr. H.E. SKINNER 
and Mr. J. D. BALFOUR, repretoiting die Indian 
Engineering Aisociadon recorded at Calcotta 
on the 24th September, 1923. 

President . — I should like to say at the outset that the Board are muck 
indebted to the Indian Engineering Association for having gone into .tho 
matter so fully and explaining their views so clearly. Of course yon will 
easily understand that without the cooperation of the Engineering industry 
generally and, in fact, of all the industries which are concerned with steel it 
is practically impossible for the Board to do its work at all. 

The first thing I would like to ascertain is this: Could yon supply the 
Board with a list of firms who are your members P 

Mr. (hmeron. — Yes. We shall send you a list.* 

lUr. Gimrala. — Is the Metallurgical Association a part of your Associa- 
tion P 

Mr. Balfour.— li stands by itself. 

Mr. Mather . — ^Are other firms who are members of the Metallurgical 
Association also members of your Association? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yes. The Tata Iron and Steel Company for instance. 

President . — I gather from the memorandum which has been sent in that 
the Association as a body consider that it is very desirable that steel should 
be manufactured in India and it is desirable in the interests of the engineer* 
ing industry itself. 

Ur. Cameron. — Yes. 

President.— 1 take it that w£at it comes to is this that, unless steel ia 
manufactured in India, the engineering firms being dependent to a large- 
extout on imported raw materials could always be represented as oidy 
middleman who carried out a few of the intermediate processes between the 
foreign producer and the Indian consumer. I think that in pre-war days 
when the wagon-building industry made representations to the Government 
the accusation was sometimes made that after all a very small proportion of 
the materials was made in India and it was really not an industry in the 
full sense. 

Mr. Cameron.— Thai was so, so for as the wagon industry was concerned. 

President .—That, I think, was the allegation made. 

Mr. Skinner .— were merely assemblers in those years. That statement 
is less correct to-day. 

Prsiidlenf,— It has this much in it that all the engineering industries 
would stand on a much more solid basis if the materials they use wA’e to a 
large extent produced in this country. 

Mr. Cameron.— Yw. 

President.— Tho position ol the Association is that, if the manufacture 
of steel cannot exist in India without assistance from Government, such 
assistance should be given. ^ 

Mr. Cameron.— That is the view of the Association. 

Prsttdenf.— I do not think that you have expressed any definite opinion 
on behalf of the Association as to whether they consider such assistance is 
neoessary or not. 

Mr, Cameron.— They have not given any definite expression of opinion. 

Prfwdesf.— I take it it is always difficult for an Association consisting: 
of a targe number of members to expre^ a definite opinion on such a question, 


Not printed. 
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Sts. « 

Mr, Cameron, — No» 

Mr, Cameron, — Yes. 

Preiiden^.—What we were told by the Tata Iron and Steel OnmnAw* 
Jamshedpur was that they expected by 1926, (tliat*^WM 
would extensions would be in full operation thiy 

u J? / position to turn out 400,000 tons of steel a y^r and what 
Im^rfAd^^ • P^^otection on the basis that the 

^ neighbourhood of Rs. 160 a ton and that 

produce steel at a profit at or below Rs. 200. So that the 

iin nm ^ u ® Rs. 60 a ton. Rs. 60 a ton on 

tons would mean Rs. 2 crores annually. In the present state of 
tne nuances of India is that a practical proposition ? 

^r. Cameron.— I should certainly say not. The need to-day is for 
retrenchment in every avenue of expenditure. 

President.— -}fi there any way in which the difficulty can he got round? 
we have got to find the money before we can pay it to anybody. 

3/r. .Sffcinner.— Would Tatas want a subsidy on 400,000 tons? Does that 
include rails? 


. . total output of rolled steel: they may be slower in 
Attaining that figure than they expected. 

Mr, Skinner. — I think they only want it on sectional steel which would 
perhaps bring it to .‘i(M),0(X) tons. If we exclude rails tlie total sale to 
engineering firm.s would only come to ,‘}(|),000 tons. 

Prestdenf.— I have not got with mo at the moment the statement they 
gave showing roughly how they expdct their production to be divided. But 
I do not think that the rails came to anything like 100,000 tons. 

Mr. Ginv^ala. — It comes to about 60,000 tons and will diminish as the 
oontract expires. 


3{r. Mather. — I think it must be nearly 100,000 tons. 

3fr. Skinner, — That would leave t3(K),lKX) tons to give a subsidy on. 

Mr. Mather. — It costs as much to produce a ton of finished rail as & 
ton of finished beam. 


President.— If it is proposed that the assistance should be given in th^ 
form of bounties there is a very great practical difficulty. In the case whicli 
the Tatas put before the Fiscal Commission, what they proposed at that 
time was that the duty should be raised to 16 per cent, and the remaining 
18J per cent, should given as a bounty. Whether it was intended that 
the extra five per cent, should to a large extent provide the money 
necessary to pay the bounty I do not know. It may have been partly that. 
That could be one method by which the thing could be done. That is te 
aay the expenditures on the bounties would be met by an increase in the 
dnty on imported steel. I do not know whether on behalf of the Aseociation 
you would be prepared to express an opinion on that. 

Mr. Cameron.— The opinion of the Association is this. During thfl 
ITiscal Commission enquiry the duty on steel was raised from to 10 pei 
cent. Th^ really feel that rather than increasing the duty any fnrthei 
the question should be examined whether it should he reduced. 

Pretident.—Bni supposing the petition is like this, that a certain amonnl 
of assistance is necessary if steel manufacture is to go on at all and Oorem 
ment ia not in a position to find money to pay the boWy^ what is to h* 
doneP 
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Mr. Camtron.- -Incresfle ihe duty on manufftotured article ooming into 
the country, t • 

Pregident.^l am trying to get at the opinion of the Association. 

Mr. Cameron.— should certainly be no increase of du^ on raw 
materials. We want our raw materials free. Any revegue necessary should 
come from the finished goods. 

President— li it is necessary to obtain by taxation of some kind the 
money required for a bounty it ought to be by increasing thejduty on finished 
goods. Do you want this to be done on all kinds of finished goods or on 
particular kinds of finished goods F 

Mr. Cameron. — The position of machinery manufacture ?in India at 
present is not an enViaUe one. They have in many cases invested large 
sums of money on factories and on the development ef thgir works under 
the impression that they would receive more consideration and support from 
Government but the necessity of the Finance Department has driven Govern- 
ment to such* a stress that they had to put a duty of 10 per cent, on steel 
whereas the duty on machinery was allowed to be 2| per cent. 

President. — You will see at once that the question of higher rates of 
duty on imported machinery would raise issues which would affect every 
industry in the country and it is rather beyond the scope of our enquiry at 
present. T do not say it is not connected with it, hut it is very difficult to 
deal with it as a side issue to the question of steel. But while we are on that 
point I may say that the Board have not succeeded even in getting any sort 
of list of the firms who itianufacture machinery in this country and the kind 
of mn.(*hinery they manufacture. Would it he possible for the Association to 
supply it? 

Mr. Skinner. — Here is a classified list of articles manufactured by the 
Members of the Association, showing those who make the articles here 
and those who import,* 

President. — In the manufacturl of machinery steel is not the only raw 
material used. There is a good deal of east iron and in respect of cast 
iron India has an advantage rather than a disadvantage so that it would 
require rather a careful enquiry to discriminate between the various kinds of 
machinery. If cast iron happens to be the principal raw material for a 
particular machinery there is really no casa for anything in the nature of 
protection, so that a mere increase in the duties on iinporteil muchinery 
would not carry us far. It is really a separate question that will have to 
be rather closely examined. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. It requires careful examination. 

President. — Perhaps your reply comes to this: that you consider that 
the money might he found, if it is to be found through the Customs tariff, 
by an increase in the duty on finished products and naturally you would 
prefer an increase in the case of finished products of the engineering indus- 
try, Does that fairly represent the view of the Association P 

Mr. Cameron. — ^I think you can take it at that. 

President.— Yon do not wish to supplement it in any way. 


Mr. Cameron. — ^No. 

President.— I would like to go on to a different point. You say in 
paragraph fi of your memorandum that an increase in the duty of itoef 
would piobably mean the re-introduction of the use wherever postiBle of 
Indian timbers which #ere largely used for *engiueeriiig purposes MoiU 
the production of steel whs cheapened.*’ Is it possible to get in any way 
the period when the change from timber to steel took place for huilding 
purpoaesP Can you put it at 10 years as about the time when the change 
took piMP 

Mr. Bal/our.— Even now some people prefer wood to steel. It is very 
difibuH to lay. 

Mr. CtonsTon.— Tha re are still a large number of aftoden boahi. 

* ^ a printed. , ' 


thouglit you were inferring to timber for building pur^ 
^;> 08 es. I now see that you are referring to all engineering purposes, now 
many things does that cover P ^ 

Mr, Oameron.^Building is one of them, replacing^ steel beams by 
wooden beams, shipbuilding and so on. ^ 

Pre$ident . — ^Is there anything else of importance? 


Mr. Cameron. — No. They are the two principal items. 

Pretidcnf.— Are you thinking of imported timber or Indian timber? 
Take the case of Oaicutta ; what timber would you use chiefly for engineer- 
ing purposes and where would it come from and how would it get to 
•Oaicutta? 

Mr. Cameron . — ^Teak from Burma. 

President . — Is that the most important timber? 

Mr. Cameron.— Yofi. That is what happened during the war when we 
could not get steel. * 

President.— Bow does the price of teak to-day compare with the pries' in 
1913? 

Mr. Cameron . — My experience in India is only 31 years. 

Mr. Balfour.— I cannot tell you but roughly it was Rs. 160—180 per ton 
in pre-wa^ days and Rs. ^10—260 per ton (first class teak) to-day. 

President.— The increase is roughly 40 per cent, as compared with the 
pre-war price and in that case it is comparable with the increase m Iha 
price of structural steel. Tliey are relatively in much the same position as 
they were before the war. 

Mr. Cameron . — That is so. 

President— I take it that so far as building is concerned timber cannot 
replace steel for a good many kinds of work.^ 


Mr. Balfour.— ^ 0 . ♦ « i 

President.— In the case of more modern types buildings in Calcu^ 
it is a case of steel or notliinR. But» in the building of older type steel 
joists may be replaced by wooden beams? 

Mr. Skinner.»-Tho Indian builder in the basaar will revert to the old 


'^"^Pre.ident—ln the mufassal it will probably be local timber that will very 
■likely replace steel beams. 

Mr. Balfour. — Ves. . 

Pre,ident-Tn the poat-war year (1918, 1920 and IWl) the Pnee of 
steel was still pretty high. Is it possible to say whether during those years 
steel was regaining its position as compared with timberf 

Mr. Cameron . — I should say no. 

..-Has steel recovered its position now as things sti^d .at 
,n«,^ntP Is thfr^anriav by which it would be possible to aseertatn just 
whS? wL goingTn In that respect. *<> t™ce any increase in the u«i of steel 
for building purposesP 

Mr Oomeron.-We cannot give you a reply "without insulting 

fUirpoMk und their pricei lAch year. . 

Mr &a/our.-It is v4ry dificutt to grt this informatia». It would 
-probably he better if you asked for tiie total consumption. 

PrssMsaf.-But that would not clear tfi> this particular point. 

rt be yerv diilkuilt to get H out of Ineiiibe're. Thetw 



President .—Also there is a good deal I taker«it that is sold to Indian^ 
coniractors vliich is going to be used for building pui^HH^s. What we are« 
trying to get at is the oossibility that a rise in the price of steel m^ht 
diminish the market for steel. That is the fundamental point I hare in 
mind, Heally as Regards the total increase the trade returns give yon as 
much information as you are likely to get from anybody else. 

Afr. Balfour. — I thought you wanted the total fabricated materiar« 
required in the engineering work. 

President. — That would be very interesting to have from other points of 
view. If you could give us figures from the members of your Association as 
to the total quantity of steel they manufacture themselves or use for their* 
own manufactures from the year 1919 to 1922 apart from mercantile 
business that would he helpful, but I am afraid it won’t help us now. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. We shall give j»ou that. 

President.— I take it that the Association cannot suggest any means 
by which we coiild a.<fccrtain the approximate quantity of structural steel 
used for building purposes. 

Afr. Cameron. — I am sorry the Association cannot help you. 

President.— Do you think that this tendency of substituting timber for 
steel would come into operation at once with any small increase in the* 
price of steel. 

Mr, Cameron. — No. 

President.— How high will steel have to rise before it began to operate 
to any serious extent P 

.1//'. ('(imr rat).- It would he very difficult to say. An increase of 20 per 
cent, on the price might operate to some extent. 

I' r r side ni.- -Do you mean 2o per cent, over the price prevailing to-day? 

Mr. l^kinner . — 1 think an incroaso of 15 per cent, on the price pre- 
vailing to-day but it is really Very difficult to say. 

President . — You mean that if sted does not increase beyond 15 per cent, 
the effect will not he very noticeable hut after that the effect would l)egin to 
be marked, ^ 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Balfour. — That is taking it very roughly. 

President, — I quite understand that. It can only be stated in general" 
terms. 

Mr. Balfour, — We cannot arrive at any figure except by calculation. 

President. — If the Association could help us by looking into the matter 
and letting ns have a more definite opinion we would be very grateful. 

In paragraph 5 of the memorandum you say that it is true that the 
existing duty of 10 per cent, has not been in force sufficiently long to 
enable just oonclusions as to its ultimate effect to be arrived at. * But it 
is difficult to believe that so heavy a tax on the trade of the country can be 
really beneficial." I do not think that anybody would contend that a tax 
on raw materials could in itself be beneficial. It may be a price worth 
paying to obtain something else, but I do not think that anybody would 
contend that it is an advantage to the taxpayer. 

Then you go on " but with the object of encouraging local engineering 
industries higher rates might be charged in < respect of all steel upon which 
work of any kind has been done, that is to say, upon all fabricated steel." 

1 would like to point out that the suggestion of special protection for the 
engineering industry is a little outside the reference to the Board : primarily 
what has been referred to us is whether the protection to steel is necessary. 
Then we have got to go on and consider if it takes a certain form, what efiM 
it is going to have on industries which use steel as their raw material. 
The engineering industry is a very important branch of these industries, 
but the question' of specially prot^ing the engineering industry goes a 
little beyond what strictly comes within the scope of onr enquiry. Them 
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Mf. ComcroTV.— Tf the ^oard refer the matter to the A.8sociatioi[\ they 
will be pleased to consider it. 

President.—I would then refer also a further question whether the 
Ass^iation consider that internal competition would within a reasonable time 
begin to affect steel prices. That is closely connected of course with the 
question of other firms coming into manufacture of* steel. 

Mr, Cameron. — ^Yes. ^ 

President. — ^In paragraph 6 you develop your proposal for the grant of 
bounties to the manufacture of steel. What you say is “ This might he 
paid at a rate per ton of steel manufactured; and the rate might be 
arranged on a sliding scale based on English prices.** Taking as an illus- 
tration the figures which the Tatas took as their basis it would work out, 
when the English price was Rs. 160 a ton, to a bounty of Rs. 60. Then 
how would j*ou work your sliding scale: it the price went down to Rs. 140 
or rose to Rs. 160 what will be the effect? 

Mr. Cameron. — The bounty will go down or up automatically. 

Mr. Skinner. — We do not want so much protection on girders, etc., as 
on wagons. 

President. — It is primarily a question of the maiiufactiiro of steel and the 
question of the further processes through which the raw material goes is a 
separate one which will come later on. What Tatas told us w'as that the 
price of steel rails is very often taken as the base price, and the prices of 
other products are regulated by the addition of recognized extras on the 
base price. In the main the amount of tfie bounty would depend on the 
variations in the base price. How would you propose that the English price 
should be ascertained? * 

Mr. Balfour. — It can lie ascertained from any of the Trade journah; or 
from the Ironmonger. 

Presidenf.— Would that be sufficient. After all it is going to he the 
basis for paying considerable suras of money to the manufacturers. I hare 
no doubt that the quotations in the British Trade papers are very accurate 
but still there are difficulties. Wo have to take into account not only 
the British price but also the export price. 

Mr. Comeron.— The Stores Department of the Government of India will 
be able to give you information. 

President.— 'It will be necessary to have some sort of machinery to ascer- 
tain the prices. Would you propose that the basis taken should ho f.o.h. in 
England or the c.i.f. price here. 

Mr. (Utmrron.—V.o.h. price dn England plus freight and insurance. 

President.— That is c.i.f. Do you think it would Iht easy to ascertain 
it in India or in England? 

Mr. Balfour. — In England I think. 

President.— What sort of s.iTjtem would you propose? The average price 
should be ascertained every quarter and the bounty paid accordingly on 
the production for that quarter. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

President —Then practicallv what it comes to is that it would be 
necessary to fix a fair price for the Indian manufacturer of st<»l and ^e 
difference between that and the actual average British price after taking 
into aooount ‘^insurwaioe and fieight, etc., would automatically be the 
bonn^. • 
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Mr. Balfour.-~YeB. Bnt it will vary from month to month or rather 
from quarter ^ quarter. • 

President . — What about the possibility of Continental competition P la 
there not a difficulty thIreP Supposing that the Belgian, French or the 
German price is considerably below the British price what would you suggest? 

Mr. Cameron , — The Association would give prefwence to the Britii^ 
manufacturers. » 

President . — We are trying to determine the proper bqunty which the 
Indian manufacturer should receive (it does not matter where the steel 
comes from). If steel can come into India much below the British price he 
may bo undercut in spite of the bounty by the Continental manufacturer. 

Mr. CV/mc/on.—Tflere a great difficulty there. 

President.—li is for that reason that the question com|8 up whether it • 
would not bo better for us to ascertain the price in Indio supplemented 
if you like by Hpceial enquiries in England. 

Mr. Half our . a per cent, duty is put on imported steel it reallf 
gives the Continental manufacturer a greater advantage. 

Presukni. — Why? 

Mr. Half our . — The British steel costs you £10-10: you add 83|- per cent, 
on £10-10, The Continental steel costs £8-10 and you add 33^ per cent, 
on it. That will make the difference greater and will put the British manu- 
facturer at a disadvantage. 

President . — That can bo got over in another way. 

Mr. other . — Wo are not trying to consider now how to deal with 
couiitrit^ with a specially low currency. For instance, the trade returns 
show that during 1922-23 out of 192,000 tons of bars and dmnnels 
imported into India only 23,000 came from the United Kingdom. 

Mr. Hal four. Yon cannot take the figures for 1922-23: it would be better 
to take tlic amount imported in*pre-war years, 

Mr. Mather. ^In the case of materials like that which comes almost 
entirely from the Continent, possibly the Continental price may be regarded 
ns rt fairer basis. There is no easy method of ascertaining the prices in the 
Continent and Mr. Rainy wants to know whether there is any method of 
ascertaining the prices in India. Is there any quotation in Calcutta 'T 
Bombay of the Continental prices? 

Mr. Halfour.^Yon can get that from the pamphlets issued by the manu- 
facturers, Messrs. Jessop & Co., for instance. 

Mr. Mather . — Is there any Iron or Steel Exchange or are there any 
quotations which are comparable with those of the London Iron and Steel 
Exchange? 

Mr. Balfour . — None in India. 

Mr. Cameron . — Perhaps the Tatas may be able to give you that, pretty 
accurately. 

President. ^Vfhnt 1 am really suggesting is this. 1 am very doubtful 
whether you can take the British price of the various steel products as an 
accurate barometer for measuring the price at which steel is coming into 
India. 

Mr, Cameron . — We quite see your difficulty. 

President. ---H it we(re not, then it would he necessary to have some 
ergahiaation in India for ascertaining the pHoes? 

Mr. Comsron.— Yes. 

President.— That makes the sliding scale a somewhat complioated bnsi- 
ness? 

Mt. CoUieron.— Yes, it does. 

President.---lB .it ah iMisehtial part of your proposals that the bounty 
should be on a sliding scale? 
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jar, oamfron. — 

President . — It is really the principle of the bounty rath^ that you are 
interested in? 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. * 

President . — And the question whether it should l)o a fixetl amount or 
should vary according to the price of the steel is a subsiiliary point. 

Mr. Skinner. — Yo^, from the point of view of the Engineering Association. 

President . — Let us go on to paragraph 7 which is about the manufacture 
of wagons in India. Would it l>e possible for the Association to give us a 
list of the firms who have actually manufactured wagons? 

Mr. Camcro/i.— Yes, we can do that.* 

President . — We know the principal ones of course but I I’on't think vve 
are quite sure at present about the minor ones. 

Mr. Co no a. — There are only three who are members of the Ass(K’iation. 
The Indian Standard Wagon Company, Messrs. Burn it Co., ami 
Messrs. Jessop & Co. There is no one else. 

President . — 1 take it that your .\.ssociation would not In? able to tell us 
whether there are others or not. 


Mr. Skinner. — As we umlorstand it there are no otluov. 

President.So far as you know have any other firms in India manufac- 
tured wagons in the past? 

Mr. Jh<7/oar.— No* to our knowledge. There are i»eople who have erectwl 
wagons over in Bombay and Karachi. 

President. —The same work which is often done in the Hailway work- 
shops? 

Mr. Balfour. — Yt?s. 

President. —Your proposal as regards wagon here seems that Government 
should call for tender. s for a given numhei^of wagons at competitive Imlian 
prices There are only three firms who have actually manufaciuied and two 
of them are under the control of the fame agency firm. Arc the Association 
satisfied that the prices tendered would actually he competitive. 

Mr. Balfour.— They have been up to now. 

Presuhnt —\hit the competition has never lieen limited up till now, that 
is to sav each Indian firm is tendering not only against (dlier Indian firms 
but against British firms. But supinwing thoso three firms are temlering 
there might possibly be a coinbiiuitioii in which <-asc pru'Cs wouhi cease to 
be competitive? 

Mr. Balfour.— I don’t think so. All tve want is fair manutucBinng coat. 

President.— Vnleufi there is some real competition there is no incentive to 
reduce manufacturing cost. . t j- 

Mr. Balfour —Vr.ksH you place more orders with manufacturers in India 
there won’t be any competition. 

President— Do vou think if a guarantee were given tlmt, say, 2,0(X) or 
8 0^ wagons would be ten.lere.! for in India, that other firms would enter 
the business and .stait the manufacture of wagons. 

Mr. Bol/our.— We think ao. . . ^ . 

air. Cameron.— In the same way as other firms have started to manu- 

— That is to aay British firms might estaWish branches of their 
works in India? 

Mr. Balfour.— Yei. ... ^ xi. r., 

Prcsufiewf — Then the Association do not consider that any further safe- 
gus^ ta necessary in order to protectyihe Goremment of India from having 
to pay too high a price for the vragons. • 

t Not printed. 
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Mr, Cameron.— The Railway Board are quite able to look after the 
4)rioeB. ^ • 

President.— But if the Railway Board bind themMlyes to plane ordera for 
so many wagons in India provided the quality is satisfactory— >if a guarantee 
■in that form is given they would have to accept the lowest Indian tenders. 

Mr, Cameron. — ^They can fix the price for a period years. ^ What they 
could do is to place orders on a percentage profit basis and add it on to our 
price per wagon. They can take that at 10 per cent, profit and tUly may 
ask their own Inspectors and auditors to examine our manhfacturing cost 
jknd satisfy themselves. 

President.-— is that what the Association recommend .f’ If any safe- 
guard is considered necessary, would you consider that this would be the 
best safeguard? 

Mr. Balfour. — If they do not accept our cost ottr hoofs are open to 
inspection. 

President*— the way 1 want to put it is this : assuming it was ^nsidered 
necessary that there should be some safeguard against unduly high prices 
being paid for wagons manufactured in India, would you recommend that 
•Government should be entitled to examine the accounts of the Company and 
satisfy themselves that the prices were not unreasonable? 

Mr. Cameron. — think wagon manufacturers would be quite willing to 
conform to this. ^ 

Mr. Skinner. — When we were called on to tender, we quoted a lump sum 
■price per wagon or, in the alternative, our manufacturing cost plus ten 
per cent. 

Mr. Maiher . — 10 per cent, on the cost or on the capital invested. 

Mr. Skinner. — 10 per cent, on the cost. This is what the Association 
wrote to the Government of India on the 7th June 1923 : “ They are also pre- 
pared to undertake the supply of evagons for next year’s requirements on the 
basis of cost plus 10 per cent. They will submit all their books for audit 
by the Government; and they will givo u guarantee that the price paid for 
steel, materials and fittings shall not be in excess of the market prices and 
that present prices for la^ur shall. ]be charged without enhancement.’* This 
would bo an assurance that no large profits ^are looked for and it would, at 
the same time, convince the Government that the prices quoted by the 
•Indian manufacturers are reasonable. 

P resident. a safeguard were considered necessary that might be a 
.part of the arrangements? 

Mr. Cameron. — That could be arranged. 

Presideaf.— And you would prefer that to any other arrangement that you 
could think of. 

Mr. Balfour. — We think we will get competitive prices. 

President.— 1 gather that in your opinion an^ such special safeguard is 
not necessary but if Government take the other view that there must be one. 
ihey might have this safeguard. 

Mr. Baf/our.— That could be adopted. 

President.— Then, over the question of wagons, such a guarantee would 
no doubt he given by Government on behalf of the State Railways; but aliat 
about the Oompany railways? ^ 

Mr. Balfour. — I think there will be sufficient wagons from the State 
Railways to keep the wagon manufacturers fully employed. 

President. — ^Would not the guarantee raise the cost of wagons to the State 
Railways disproportionately? 

Mr, Balfour.— The Knglish pricei^« would automatically increase should 
Government give us a guarantee to plaoe ordera with us. 

P*'f#id«nf.— I don't quite follow. 




Mr, BQlf(mr,^Jxu contention is that at present the prices of 
w^ns are dumping pnces with a view to kiU the industry here. inSo 

^ whj^the dumping 

pnces should continue. The prices will automatics^y rise. * 

President .^But for such orders as are left, you cannot prevent the 
'Bntish manufacturer sfrom competing. 

Mr, Cameron.— -British manufacturers are selling to-day at prices which 
-do not gpver their overhead charges. 


President. ^That is to say a large part of the difference between Indian 
Tinw and the British price is accounted for simply by dumping. They are 
s^g Mow the full cost of manufacture. Do you contend that covers the 
whole of the difference between the English price and the Indian price 
Mr. Balfour , — ^We think so. 


President.— Assuming that Rs. 8,600 is below the full cost of manufacture 
:and does not wver overhead charges, even so it does not follow that Rs. 4,600 
would be a price that will leave them no margin. • 

Mr, Balfour, — ^Rs. 4,600 would not leave them any margin. 

President. — I am not expressing any opinion myself but I am putting 
the question. Is it the opinion of the Association that unless the British 
manufacturer charges al>out Rs. 4,600 he is not charging a fair price!" 

Mr, Balfour. — No. At the time Rs. 3,500 was quoted by British manu- 
facturers our price was close on Rs. 6,000. 

President . — ^When we took evidence on behalf oT the Standard Wagon 
-Company the proposal was that the amount of protection required by the 
wagon industry, if it were given in the form of protective duty, w^ould be 
about 33^ per cent. I think wo went into it and ascertained from Mr. Cochran 
that roughly taking Rs. 3,600 as the price of the imported article ^ per 
•cent, addition would mean something liko Rs. 4,600 or Rs. 4,700 as the 
price of manufacture in India. That is where I got that price. On that 
basis ho thought the Indian manufacturer could carry on. I am now trying 
to ascertain whether it is the view of t^e Association that the British manu- 
facturer cannot charge less than that and make a profit. 

Mr. Balfour , — ^That is correct and we are getting that figure now from 
England. 

President . — If the guarantee was given solely on behalf of the State 
Railways it might happen that there might be very little left for the British 
manufacturer so fai* as the State Railways are concerned, but there U a 
very considerable sphere where the British manufacturer can do business) 
I mean the Company Railways and the price would surely be determined by 
a competition between the firms P 

Mr. Skinner , — ^I would refer the Board to paragraph 12 of our represen- 
tation to the Government of India, date4.7th Juno 12^. 

President . — ^This is the paragraph in which you said that the second 
lowest tender was in excess of the lowest to the extent of no less than 
£100,000. We endeavoured to ascertain what that meant per wagon but 
-we found it impossible to do so because Mr. Cochran could not tell ns 
liow many wagons were included in the tender. 

Mr. Balfour . — We also asked Government but they never replied to that. 

President. -^If you are in a position to supply us with evidence that, 
assuming that all overhead charge is covered and a reasonable profit Is 
-earned, the British manufacturer cannot produce at a lower price than the 
Indian manufacturers we shall be very glad to have that. 


Mr. Balfour . — ^We cannot get that from the Association : it is a matter 
for individual firms and that is Mng done. 

President. ^Tba case ol the Assooiatien is that apart from dumping the 
Indian wagon manufacturer is already in a position to ^mpe^ with the 
Britidli manufacturer. You go on to suggest that a similar guarantee mii^i 



be given in the case of bridge work, girder work and also in the caiM 6f 
atructural work. You suggest 10,000 tons a year of bridge and girder work 
might be guarantee*J and 20,000 tons of structural *wqrk. Well, who ia in' 
give the guarantee in the case of these things? 

Ur. Balfour.—SiaUi Railways and the Public Works Department. 

Prpnidcnt.— Yon suggest that the guarantee for bcidge and girder work 
migdit be given by the Public Works Department. But the Government of 
India are not in a position to give a guarantee on behalf of the (|^ovinces.* 
Under the Reforms each Province stands on its own legs. In the old 
days the Government of India could have given a general guarantee 
•w'hich could have been apportioned betw'een the different provinces. But 
now the position is different. If it is merely a question of the Railways 
the thing can bo done, but if yon bring in all the other Government depart- 
ments that use ginler and bridge work and structural jteel, it is very 
difficult to imagine any arrangement by which a general guarantee could be 
given on behalf of them all. 

How long is it «inct5 this extreme competition as regards structural work 
has come into existence? 

Mr. daiin'ron. — About two years. 

Mr. Sfcinnvr. — Kve^- since there was unemployment in England. 

Vresklent.—])o you contend that this is also a case of dumping? 

Mr. Cameron. — 1 don’t think there is much dumping in bridge work and 
structural work. It is more duo to the general position of trade. 

PreMideni . — It is noi. your case as regards iliis class of material that you 
can establij-h the fact that they are being sold somewhat below the cost of 
protluction P 

Mr, lUdjuin '. — I tliiuk they are quoting lielow the cost of production but 
not to the extent as wagons. We know that the home makers are getting 
notliing out of structural work^but how much undercutting they are doing 
it is very difficult ic got at^ 

PrriuUnt . — I take it that there uire many more firms doing structural 
work and bridge and girder work. 

Mr. Comeroii. — Practically all the members of the Association (41 in 
numl>er) do that. 

Presidrnt.—ln that ease there is plenty of competition within India 
itself? 

Mr, Balfour, — Yes. 

President. — In paragraph 9 you say “ They wUli to make it clear that, 
if State aid in this form cannot be given, these industries must then lie 
assisted in the same way and to the same extent as the steel making in- 
dustry is assisted." I urn not quite sure that I follow that. Why should 
the engineering industry receive State aid to precisely the same extent? 
What exactly is the connection? 

Mr. Balfour. — We want to he .left in the same position a.s we are. 

President. — The words that raise a difficulty are “ precisely the same 
extent.” 1 took it that you mean that, if a duty of 33^ per cent, were put 
on steel, the same duty should be put on everything manufactured by you.' 

Mr. Cameron. — ^I’hat is really the view of the Association that we should 
be left as we are at present. * 

President. — In tiio case of each product would it not depend on the pro- 
portion^e coat of steel bears to the total cost of the article and the increase 
in the quty or bounty would have to be regulated accordingly. 

Mr. Camsron.— \cs. 

Prsstddtif.— Does not that almosW necessarily involve taking almost each 
product segarotel^y or at any rate in considerable detail and classification P 

ilff. fifft inner, —You can group ^em. 



Pre^ent-^Anyhow * good deal of olaiaifioation is necessary? 

Mr. Ca^ron.^It practically meana that each firm would have to indicalo 
the pro^rtion of manufactured steel against the Erflshed article. 

1 was going to ask was this; whether it would be 
po^ble for ^e Assoeiation to compile from the members a list of the 
principal pr^ucta of which ateel is an important row material and the 
proporti^ which the cost of steel bears to the total cost. 

Mr, Oomeron.— I take it that the Board have sent in their questionnaire 
to all members of the Association. 


President. -—I imagine to every member of the Association, but we are not 
receiving a great many replies. 

Mr. Cameron . — ^The Association may find it difficult to ascertain their 
views, but certainly they will try. 

President.— -Practically it comes to this that, if the engineering industries 
are lo be left in the same position as they are in at present, it seems inevi- 
table that the <thing should be gone into in detail. Different firms may give 
different answers as to the proportion which the cost of the raw steel bears 
to the cost of the finished products. If the Association dealt with the matter 
it might be able to give average figures which all its members would accept. 

Mr. Balfour , — It would be very difficult to arrive at a figure where most of 
the firms are dealing in miscellaneous guotls. They have never concentrated 
on the manufacture of specific articles. It may happen that they would never 
manufacture a particular article again for ten years ami it is iinpossihio to 
give you an average. Wo are looking into it but do not seo a way out of the 
difficulty, and with an increased tariff on steel, pig iron will Ijc more largely 
used instead of steel in the manufacture of these miscellaneous articles. 


President.— No tariff devices can prevent that. Cast iron Iwing a purely 
Indian product you cannot by any tariff device prevent that from being used. 
There is another point in connection witli thip paragraph which I should like 
cleartxl up. Assurniiig that protection is given to the manufacture of steel 
entirely by bounties then no question wP>uld arise of any sort of protection 
being afforded to the general engineering industry. 

Mr. Cameron . — General engineering does not require protection. But 
want protection for wagons. 

President , — Apart from tho wagon question am I right? 

Mr. Cameron . — It should include bridge and structural work. 


President , — Supposing protection to steel took tho form of a bounty what 
is your position ps regards things like bridge work and structural work? 

Mr. Cameron , — That would have to bo nscertaine*! from individual firm*. 
The Association are not in a position to express an opinion. 


President . — All I wish to ascertain is whether tho Association haa any 
recommendations to offer on that basis. 

Mr. Balfour.-^l am afraid they cannot give sufficiently detailed figures. 

President . — We have been hearing evidence from two firms that have 
recently begun to manufacture steel castings in India. I was wondering 
whether it would be possible for the Association to compile a list of import* 
ant steel castings required by engineering firms in India, 1 do nut requite 
aa exhaustive list but only wont a list of castings requircnl in subHtantial 
quantities. * 

Mr. BalfonT.’—V^e can only give you that so far as the wagon indutry ie 
concerned. 


President.— There are firms manufaqturing machinery here tod I under, 
stand a certain number of castings are Aonired by them. If you can tell us 
definitely that the only important ones are coi)nec|ed with railway rolling 
stock and so on and that the rest are for misoellaiieoiis werk and are w 
{ittle importance, that will Im useful. 

VOL. U. * if 



Mr, Cameron,---! would not say that. VHini I say is that it wooU U 
diflElcult to i^ve the tonnage of the miscellaneous ^asti^ outside the wagon 

Prcaidsni .—^Vhat l^want is merelv a list of such steel oss^gs as the 
euffineering firmH require m substantial quantities. But it will be very useful 
to nave detailed figures wherever possible. ** 

Mr. Bal/our. — Burn & Co. are going to give you the tonnage oi st^ 
castings used in BI22-28 in the whole of their works. Other finn^will give 
you that individually. * ^ 

Prmdent, — There is another question that comes up there. Are there any 
special castings which are not likely to be manufactured in India at all that 
you use pretty frequently? 

Mr, Cameron, — No. 

Mr. Balfour. —I don*t think that any engineering firm import any cast- 
ings outside the steel castings. 

President. — Are there any special kind of eteel castings ^whioh are not 
likely to be produced in India for some time to comeP 

Mr. Balfour. — 1 don*t think so. 

President.— It has been suggested to the Board that, if the price of steel 
were raised subatantially by au increase in the import duty, there would be 
a tendency for wrought iron to be used for some of the purpose for which 
steel Is now used. I don*t know whether the Association will be able to 
ex].)rcHS any opinion about that. 

.Mr. Cameron , — I think the Assoination could collect the information 
necessary and put it before the Board. 

President.— VcihapH it would be better if we wrote to the Association about 
it. 

.Mr. Balfour. — If iron becomes cheaper than steel, then naturally they 
will use it. 

Preskknt.—Tho increase in the duty would affect steel only and it would 
not utiect wrought iron, and the dfJerence in the price resulting from that 
wouhl mean that wrought iron would Iwgin to cut steel out. However, if 
we cau got the views of the Association that will be better, but I think it 
is hardly fair to ask you now to express an opinion on behalf of the 
Association. 

Mr. Balfour. — If the price of wrought iron is cheaper than the price of 
stocl, surely firms will use wrought iron in preference to steel where they 
can. 

Mr. Ginwala.—Yow have already given a list of articles which are manu- 
faotfired in tliis country ; of course some of them do not refer to steel at 
all. Would it not be possible for you to go trough this list and select 
such articles as are manufactured out of steel on a reasonable scale in this 
country and which you think ought to be protected in some way or other. 1 
would not take any article which is manufactured once In 10 years. You 
have also got firms on your list that import these articles. I would ask 
you to get the figures showing tiie quantities imported— I mean articles for 
which you claim protection— and the prices at which they could be imported. 
Then show the cost of production of these articles or the price at which 
they can be sold in this country. That would give us some idea of the 
^Mvantage in money value from, which you suffer as compared with the 
British manufacturer. 

iUrv^Oomeron.— B q you want information from all the companies? 

Mr. Gtnicafo.— Some of the firms are small : you can take a dozen firms 
of sufficient importance. * . 

Afr, Oamarow.'^Perhaps tba BoSi'd would refer this question to us along 
with the othara. * 



Mr. Oinwala.-^We will do that: You ’can omit the smaller artioles whioli 
you occasionally manufacture. I take it that when you irilnufacture aa 
article here you obtain such of the raw materials ^ you can obtain locally, 
sted or pig or anything else? 

Mr. CaiHeron. — ^W^do. 

Mr. 6inwala.~^We know no^y what is manufactured or going to bo monu* 
• faotured in this country. I do not wish to trouble you with tho question 
as to wmoh of the raw materials are imported or are ohtaiuetl Iwally. 

On this. q[uestion of bounties I take it you hold very strong views. If 
protection is given it should rather be given in tho form of bounties, if the 
country could find the money. 

Mr. Cameron.— We are strongly opposed to any increase in the cost of 
raw material. 

Mr. Oinwala. — But bounties' w'ou Id not increase the cost to you. 

Mr, Cameron. — The matter of liounty ha.s roforonco to the j^otcction of 
steel itself, not to tho manufactured article. 

Mr. Ginwala. — You think tliat as far as possible protection should take 
the form of bounty if tho finances of tho country permit. You took 313} per 
cent, as the amount of bounty, that came to Rs. 60 a ton. But this Jk‘3i 
per cent, includes tho duty of 10 per c,ent. which is already put on steel. 
So the additional bounty would be 23J per cent, that is Us. 35 a ton. 
If you take 400, (XK) tons as the output of tho Tata Company it wouhl conio 
to Us. 1,40,00,0(X). That would l>o tho cost to the country. If we put on it 
protection of 231 per cent, that tvould include necessary railway materials. 

ll/r. Balfour. — That is what wc want. 

Mr. Qinwala. — I shall give you a few examples just to show how it works 
out. Carriages and wagons and parts thereof : 1 take lil22-23 figures — 611 

lakhs, 1 (•n)re Government stores or 0 crores in all. HO per cent, of that 
would be steel so tliat llic amount would hoabout 5 crores. If we take .'WJ 
per cent, on that alone it would come to 140 lakTis. ‘Which course do you 
think would he clioupor for the couAtry, paying this amount from the 
Treasury or 331 per cent, on tho materials imported? 1 have just given you 
one of the items, wagon.s only. There are other articles which will probably 
run into crores. 

Mr. Cameron. — Tho figures that I have before me of imports and exports 
in tho year 1921-22 show that iron and stoei was imported to the extent of 
22 — 2.3 crores. 

Mr. Oinwala. — That includes railway materials. My point is this: 
according to your idea of liounty if you hsjk at it in this w ay a mx)d deal of the 
burden of 884 ptr cent, w'ill fall on railways. Government and the cqjpntry 
has got 00 per cent, interest in the railways. Would it not be cheaper for 
tlie country to pay 1*40 orores to the steel manufacturer than to impose a 
duty of 7 crores on those figures? So that even from that point of view 
would you not suggest that the money should come from tho treasury rather 
than that d3Y per cent, should be put on imported steel. 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. — You suggest as an alternative on incroased duty on fini. 
ahed products in order to find tho necessary money. What sort of articles 
.would you suggest to lay a duty on? 

Mr. Cameron.— Tea garden naohincry, engines, wagons, girders, fabii- 
oated structural steel. 

Mr. Oinwala. — Instead of on steel bars and things like that? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^Do you think that the additional amount of money that 
eould be got by additional taxation wouldfbo sufficient to pay this bounty? 

Mr. Cameron.^The Association has not tried ip arrive si the figures that 
5r*y* 
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Mr. Would you liVo to make an attempt? 

Iff. Balfour.^li the bounty is required at 1*40 crorefi* 

Mr. Ginwala.— You may take it on the present figures that we hsi# 
now, 4130,000 tons. It may take five years before other firms start making 
steel. If you take these figures and work out we shall^be grateful. 

Mr. Cameron. — As an Association we object to an increase^in dutv because^ 
we feel that once the duty has been raised, it would be Yery difficult to tak^ 
that off. 

Mr. Oinwala. — It would be better for you if you cpuld work these figures 
for us. 4 ’ 

Mr. Cameron. — It would be difficult for the Association to get the figures 
necessary to prepare statistics like that. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. — You can say the duty on a particular artiole is such and 
such. It ^n bo inceeascd to so much which will give an additional sum 
of BO muon. 

Mr. Cameron. — Tho duty on machinery and finished article is per cent, 
while the duty oh raw material is 10 per cent, there is a diilerenco of 7J 

per cent. 

Mr. Oinwala. — I am coming to that. Can you indicate the sourcea from 
which you can get tho 1*40 croros. A good deal has been said on the 
point that the duty on the finished articles is less than the duty on raw 
materials. I think in one 'case we asked for concrete instances. Gan you 
give us a few instances in which this happens. We are concerned with 
steel products now. If you like you can send tho information afterwards 
giving a few typical instances. i 

Mr. Cameron. — Yes. I have got some few figures here which do not go 
into sufficient detail — 

Bs. 

Total prime cost for a launch 70'x \3'— 6^x6' — 0* . 30,000 

Cost of boilers, engines, pumps and tho pipe which is 

principally copper 10,000 

Tho actual steel in hull is . . . . . . 6,000 

Splitting up the (K>st of machinery the boiler which 

is entirely steel cost 9,000 

The engines which are made up of cast iron and steel 

cost 8,000 (cast iron) 

That loaves a hiilaiuo of about Rs. 4,(XX)^to cover mis^ 

4|pellaneou8 items 8,000 (steel) 

Wo, pay 10 per cent, on steel which represents Rs. 6,000 and a duty of 
^ per cent, on Rs. 19,000. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So far as the cost of steel is oonoemed you pay Ra. 600 
duty. Suppose you import a launch it would contain the same quantity of 
steel, i.e.j worth Hs. 6,000 and you will have to pay only Ra. 150 duty ob 
it at per cent? • 

Mr. Balfour. — 10 per cent, duty would bo put on launch. If yow import 
, a launch en bloc you pay 10 per cent, on the total value but if you bring 
it in pieces you pay 10 per cent, on the hull and 2| per cent, on machinery. 
Wo benefit when a launch is manufactured in India. 

Mr. Oinu’ala. — Could you manufacture engines and boilers here? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Wo manufacture engines up to a ceriidn size but I am 
not sure of the boilers. 

Mr, Suppose you import a finished article which bears a duty ol 

24 per cent. '■If you manufacture tho same in tiiis country by importing 
raw materials you have to pay 10 per cent, on the raw materials* 
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Jiff. Cameron.'— You cim take the sleel entirely which is required ii^ tho 
eoQBtruotion of the hull. 

Mr, Bal/our.— If we had to manufacture that we would h#vo to pay a 
duty of 10 per cent. r 

Mr, Qinwala, — ^What do you mean by structural work? What do you 
include in that? ^ 

Mr. Cameron. — Steel used for the construction of buiUlinj»s, sIuhIs, jetties, 

• water-tanks, head-gears for collieries and oil tanks. 

Mr, %inwala. — Do the British firms compote against you in Ihcse tliinga? 

Mr, Cameron.-^Yes, 

Mr, Qinwala, — In what way? 

Mr, Cameron, — Tliey import all the material. 

Mr. OinwdUt. — Does it come in as a finished product? 

Mr. Cameron. — It comes in as fabricated steel. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Do they sell under your prices? 

Mr. Cameron. — ^Yes. 

Mr. Qinwala. — Can you show us how you are undersold by a few 
instances ? 

Mr. Skinner. — ^The Association cannot but individual members can. 

Mr. Qinwala. — ^W^hat do you suggest as a remedy for thatP 

Mr. Skinner. — There must be a high duty on the fabricated material. 

President. — Are you making this statement on behalf of tlie Association? 

Mr. Skinner.— No. That is my individual opinion. ^ 

President. — We must confine oursolve.s to the views of the Association. 

Mr. Qinwala. — In the Association itself there may be members whose 
interests may conflict with yours. In that case how can you give youf 
opinion os that of the *\88oeintiou? 

Mr. Cameron.— Ours was a combined fl‘ply. 

Mr. Qinwala.— U there not this dslt? Supposing the duty on steel is 
increased a good deal more of iron wiiieh is lo<‘ally produced will be used 
for structural purposes. 

Mr. Mather. — Do you mean wrought iron or ca.st iron? 

Mr. Qinwala. — I mean cast iron. 

Mr. Cameron.— I do not think cast iron is likely to substituU) stool. 
During the war we used cast iron. 

Mr. Qimvala.—Whm the price becomes unremunernlive people may use 
cast iron. ' 

Mr. Cameron.— I do not think that cast iron is likely to replai;o q|^l to 
that extent, not at any rate for building purposes. 

Mr. Qinwala. — You apprehehtl that timber may rcplncn steel. Then are 
» not the chances more in favour of iron than timl>cr for building purposes 
(not for building boats, etc.). 

Mr. Cameron. — Not cast iron. ^ 

Mr. Qinwala.— Y!e saw a good deal of heavy castingH for structural 
purposes at Kulti. 

Mr. Comcron.— They are cost iron columns: they are only used to 
support the beams. They are* all right for mills, single-Hlorie.! buildings, 
etc. 

Mr. Oinwala.— With regard to this question of wagons I think you were 
trying to point out to the President that if orders were guaratiUed the 
British priees would go up. You mean that supposing they find that the 
price of the wagons in this country is/Bs. 4,fi00 tiiey will for the remaining 
wagons quote something like Its. 4,500 or Ks. 4,fi00. ^ 
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Mr. Cameron .-^Tbere is no doubt that aa Uie wagon trade Hare tmpxovei 
prices in ^e United Kingdom will harden. , ^ 

J r. Omttfdlfl.--Your contention is this : that by guarimteed ordew Qovem- 
really does not he]p you in any way 'except in so far aa dumping is 
oonoemed. 

Mr. Cameron. ^At the present time the international trade of the world 
is absolutely suffering from acute depression so that the times are really 
abnormal. ^ 

Mr. Oinwala. — It follows naturally that Government will lose ful round 
both on the guaranteed orders and on the other orders. 

Mr. Balfour. — The other way of looking at it is that if they kill the wagon 
industry in India pitces will automaticeuly go up. 

Mr. Oinwala. — So that you moan that the prices are low for the express 
object of killing the industry. 

Mr. Cameron. 

Mr. Girrtya/a.— Do f understand you right when I say that if tlie protec- 
tion takes the form of boimty you do not require any bounty for your manu- 
factured articles? 

Mr, Cameron. — Not necessarily. 

Mr. Oinwala. — But I understood you to soy’ that there were certain 
fabricated structural materials on whicli yo»i wanted a protection of 38i per 
oent. assuming that protection on steel took tho form of bounties. 

I want to know what tho opinion of tho Association is in regard to tho 
articles that they need protection on assuming protection in the case of 
steel takes the form of bounties. 

Afr. Cameron.— Wagon and Btructurnl materials. 

Mr. Oinwala. — ^^Do you suggest a hoputy “in the case of steel industry and 
a duty on fabricated structural material coming into this country i‘ 

Mr. Cameron. — You may^ get i< from individual firms. 

Mr, Oinwiila. — As the Association has made a definite proposal I thought 
it would bo hotter to get a dofiuite vibw from them. 

Air. Skinner, you gave evidence before tho Fiscal Commission. Have you 
road your evidence? 

Mr. Skinner. — No. 

Mr, Oinwala. — Would you like to take a copy and bring it up to date? 

Mr. Skinner. — Yes. 

Mr. Oinwala,— ’There you stated in answer to one of tho questions that 
the only thing in which you wore not on an equality with the British work- 
shops^gfWos in the matter of climate and it was very difhcAilt to get a man 
to work in hot climates. Tho evidence wo have taken so far does not go 
to prove that the climatic diffioulty was very great. ^ 

Mr. Bal/our.— European supervision is difficult to get and you want some- 
one to look after the labour. 

Mr. Skinner.— The European supervision cannot stand the climate and 
wo cannot got sufticieut work out of tho labour. 

Mr. Oinwala. — The evidence is tho other way. In the case of thd^ Tin- 
plate industry they have introduced so many devices by which the severity 
of the climate is very much reduced* In iiiie open hearth also they have 
introduced certain methods for reducing the severity. 

Mr. Skinner.— I shall alter Uie evidence and bring it up to date. 

Afr. Oinwnla.— There you have given Illustrations nf the way in which 2^ per 
wnt. duty is ^levied on certain articles and you may also bring those up to 

Mr, Skinner. — yes. 
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Ilf* Kci2«.— ‘Will you give me an idea as to how much capital the membeta 
of your aaaooiation represent— a rough WeaP 

Mr* JSol/our.-— You may take it at 8 millions to-day, very rogghly. It was 
in 1916, 4 millions. v # 

AfofHcr.— Tata’s are members of your associAion so your figures must 
be more tihan that. ^ 

Mr. Kola.— You have laid special stress upon the preference you think 
^ should be given to bounties over protective tariffs but you have not be^ 
able satisfactorily to show how money that will be required for these bounties 
should be got by Government. 

Mr. Cameron.— The view of the Association is that bounties should be 
given in preference to tariff only if the Board is satisfied from the evidence 
they have taken that tlie industry requires aasistnnce. 

Mr. Kale.— So I assume that you propose bouiities only if the Tariff 
Board and the Government of India are satisfied that the steel industry 
oaonot be carried on without some measure of protection? But when Uiat 
is assumed, the figure of Rs. 1*40 crores has been a uoted as bchig required 
annually to pay the bounty. How is that money to be got— either by 
it froni the central exchequer or by piittmg on a special in'poj*' 

These are the only ways in which more money can bo got. Aro there any 
ways in which this can be done? ^ 

Mr. Cameron.— \Vq have already indicated that. 

Mr. Kale.— Do you think you will be ablo to got tlio required amoiinl 
by a duty on manufactured or fabricated steel? - ^ , 

Mr. Cameron.— We have no information as to how that heading of Steel 
is made up in the imports and exiiorts of 1921-2& The figures are so^- 
thine like Rs. 22—23 crores. We are paying 10 per cent, on imported steel 
to compete with foreign machinery which arc brought out here at 2* per 
cent. duty. It may be necessary for us to use imported steel. 

Mr Kale.— It an additional import dutyJs levied on some of the ^tic w 
VOU refer to, would it not increase the cosf generally of engineering ertidos 
m this country and would it not restrict conaumplion? 

Mr. Cameron.-W’o have already said that any increase in cost will 

reduce consumption. , 

Mr Kafe — Practicallv if comes to the same thing whether it is an import 
duty or subsidy: the r«uilt would be restriction of consumption, as it will 
be Ml additional cost to the consumer in another way. You iwll ho cour mg 
tbe^ame eviU as you apprehend from an additional import duty so thrt 
TOur ZthJ is not very much preferable to the protective import dut-M 
L far as the results to tlie manufacturers and conHumers are com'e,rncd? Yet 
VOU say that if Government and the country aro satisfied 
ffiust^ cannot be carried on without a large measure of protection, then 

that measure of protection must bo given. 

Mr. Cameron.— For a fixed period. 

Mr. KaU.—And also provided you get compensating protection. 

Mr. Cameron.— For certain of our industries. 

Mr Kale.— I do not see the real advantage of bounties over 
duties No doubt, generally speaking from the point of view of tboojy, 
bounties are better than import duties but from the point of ^lew of the 
burden that wdll be actually thrown on the taxpayer, the consunficr, and the 
Stries, the result wiU be thi same. That is the impression that has been 

oreat^ in my mind. 

Mr. Cameron.— It is far better to throw a burden on the taxpayer. 

u, —IK’om™ You object to the import diitiM 

ultimalciv the industries and the consumers will hav# to suffer If 
burden Ttlfrown <m the (ax,..o^r his poacr of eonsuniptmi. will bo 
reduwd and the result will lie the same. 
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Ur, Cameron.-Ai you put an incr^ae of duty on imports you stop* tb* 
ImpOtti. 

Mr. you stop the imports the duty %eill not produce anything 

to puf the subfidy ou^ of . > 

Mr. Cameron.— That if so. That will stop the revenue. A 


Mr. Kale . — You are aware as the President has pointed out thi^ the 
finances of the Government of, India will not allow tn4m to put additional 
taxation to be levied in this way or to find the money from the national 
exchequer. It seems to me that the only alternative left will be 4f it is 
found necessary to do so at all to put on whatever protective duty is thought 
to be absolutely essential. 

Mr. Balfour . far we are agreed. It is wrong to allow a finished 
article to come as it does below its present price. You charge a finished 
article per cent, and the raw materials 10 per cent. Whatever it isy 
whether engineering or not, our view is that finisHtd* Irtlcles should not 
come at a lower duty. 

Mr, Kaltf.— You h*ave suggested that the Government of India should call 
for tenders in this country at competitive rates. It comes to this: that a 
sort of monopoly price is to be paid to you and the difference between the 
English price and the price that would be paid in this country, would be 
a burden on the taxpayer. The railways, for instance, want so many wagons 
and if they are to^^ place orders here and pay an additfonal Bs. 1,000 or 1,200 

wagon that means an increase in the cost, reduced railway revenue, 
^V^eased freight fates or restriction of transport. So ihat in the long run 
it is a burden to the country whether you speak of protective duties or 
placing orders in this country the effect is the same. You say that you 
^do not wont protective duties but you want that orders should be placed 
in this country at competitive pHces. I do not see much difference between 
the two. You say that in principle you are opposed to protection and at the 
eamo time you say that orders should be placed in this country at competi- 
tive prices. You want to exclude tne foreign commodities and you want 
your own prices to be given to ^bu. 

President . — Have the Association said that in principle they are opposed 
to protection? 

, Mr. Kale . — I am distinguishing between protective import duties and 
bounties, both may be covered by the general term protection. So if orders 
are placed in this country, ns you propose, it means the sumo kind* of burden 
on the exchequer, taxpayer and consumer. 


Mr. Balfour . — Our contention is that as far as wagons are concerned, 
the price quoted by British manufacturers is a dumping price. 

Mr. Cameron . — Instead of paying a monopoly price Government can 
take our cost price and pay 10 per cent, on it as profit. 

Mr. Kale . — ^Is it your contention that if dumping is stopped you would 
not require any special treatment? 

Mr. Balfour.— Except in the case of wagons and structural materials. 

Afr. Kale.— Suppose it is proved to the satisfaction of Government that 
there is really dumping going on and English manufacturers are selling at 
cost price or below cost price, then what j’ou say can be understood; but if 
dumping stopped then you would not ask for any special considei^tibn or 
that any tenders should be specially called for in this country to the exclu- 
sion 0 ^ Ex^lish manufacturers. 

Mr. Balfvur . — Burn A Co. said, when they were examined the other day, 
that before the war they could manufacture at competitive prices but at 
present they cannot get anywhere near them. It is impossible for any firm 
to out down Bs. 1,200 in two months when there is no reduction m .the 
price of materials, etc. That is what the English manufacturers have'done 
between August and October. 



Mf, Jfcfo^fcef,— I want information on one or two technical queistioiil'and 
ifiii put them in writing and send them to you. ^ 

Are any non-standard* structural sections used in India or are thov siictU 
aUy^ Brl^h standard? ^ ^ ^ 

Mr, Cameron , — Tliey are practically all British standard. 

Mr, Mather.’^n this question of possibler replacement of steel by timber 
you give us a general idea as to how many tons of teak you would 
equire to replace a ton of steel? Wo want to know that before wo begin 
o calculate how far the price of steel will affect the use of timber. 

Mr, Cameron . — ^We have promised to furnish infonuatiou. 

Hfr. Afafher.— How much steel is required in the form in w'hich it is 
imported to make say, one ton of structural work? What is the wastage 
that ocours in thn Conversion, to structural work? 

^Mr. Cameron. — It will be from 5 to 10 per cent. 

Mr, Mather . — ^Tho President was asking you how you would propose 
under the bounty scheme or any other scheme to ascertain the British 

f rices and we were told tHat the ordinary trade journals quoted the prices. 

have here a copy of the Iron and Coal Trades Review of the Srd August 
1923 in which the price of steel rails U quoted at £0/10 a ton. We have 
also the following information on tho same page, of the journal. '* Bolckow, 
Vaughan's will make the rails and fishplates required by the Victorian StatCf 
Bailways, the order for which has been ^placed by an Apsiralian 
firm, at £8/18 for heavies c.i.f. which' price will moan something less man 
£7/10 f.o.b. Middlesborough. Which of these two prices should wa.tako? 
There is a very big difference there and it will always have to be borne 
in mind that the quotations ahown in the journals are always the seller’s 
quotations. 

Mr. Skinner.-— Tho export prices are generally a bit lower than the Home 
consumption prices. ^ 

Mr. Mather. — Not £2 a ton. It is a fairly important point. What I 
have quoted may be an individual cafe; thero may be other instances. But 
here is a copy of " Metal prices and Statistics '* for 1922 published by the 
’’ Ironmonger.” I will take pig iron. The average quotation for Cleveland 
No. 8 pig iron in Micldlosborough in 1922 was 90/6|d. a ton. Tho Cleveland 
blast furnace men are paid on the basis of a sliding scale which deponds on 
the actual selling cost. Consequently the figures are indepondeniiy asoer* 
tained and published every quarter. The average selling cost of Cleveland 
No. 8 pig iron in 1922 was 88/2 shilling a ton, that is 2/1 less than Uio 
average market quotation. This is an illuatration to show that the market 
quotation is generally higher thm the actual selling price at any rate when 
trade is poor and if you propose any scheme which would reejuiro tho Tarifl 
Board or tho Government of India to take as a basis the English pric.e or on) 
other price those two instances show that the ordinary trado quotation could 
not bo taken automatically as the actual selling prico. 

Mr. Cameron . — ^That is a very important point. . 











